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Nothing 


OUR boy, your girl—no others 
like them in all the world! You 
want to do so much for them 
, x}... big, hard things! 
-~ But, after all, being a mother 
SP ~B means most of all the endless 
doing of little things; the sim- 
ple over and over tasks of every day. 

It is the vital importance of some of these 
little things in a child’s development that health 
authorities are making a special effort to urge 
upon mothers today. 

They are urging one thing in particular, which 
they have found needs new attention from 
mothers. A proper school day breakfast! 

Some very striking facts about this subject 
have been brought to light by school tests and 
experiments. 

It has been proved beyond question that the 
kind of work a child does in school in the 
morning is directly affected by the kind of 
breakfast he eats. 

These tests show that only one kind of break- 


is too hard to do for them 
--~ surely not this simple thing! 


fast gives a child the mental and physical 
energy he needs to do his best in school. A hot 
cereal breakfast. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education speaks for 
all school authorities when it broadcasts this 
statement: 


“*A well-cooked cereal is an essential part 


of a child's breakfast’’ 


This is now considered so important that it has 


become a rule in school health programs all over 
the country. As the Breakfast Rule it is posted 
on thousands of schoolroom walls: 


“Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’’ 


The reasons why so many nutrition authorities 
advise a Cream of Wheat breakfast for children 
are very easy to understand. 

First of all, it is just full of vital energy sub- 
stance. And you know how much mental and 
physical energy growing boys and girls use up! 





* or 


A Cream of Wheat breakfast gives an ample 
supply for the whole morning’s needs. 

Second, Cream of Wheat is so simple to digest 
that even a baby’s delicate stomach can handk 
it easily. It contains none of the harsh indigesti 
ble parts of the grain which put such a burden 
of extra work on the stomach, using up vita! 
energy that should be free for other needs. 

And how children love its rich creaminess! You 
can make it a new dish every morning, varied 
with dates, prunes or any stewed fruit. It cooks 
so quickly and easily—as simple as making the 
toast! 

It’s a little thing—this matter of the right 
cereal for breakfast—but how much it means' 
Surely you will not neglect it. Tomorrow morn- 
ing really prepare your children for their schooi 
hours—with a steaming bow] of Cream of Wheat 
Your grocer will send you a box, if you need it 


7 d 7 . 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. In Canada 
made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English address 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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To mothers and teachers 


e Do you want to get the enthusiastic interest of your children in 
is forming the hot cereal breakfast habit? If so, send for attractive 
colored poster to hang in your child’s room. Posters are designed 
to make a “‘personal success’’ appeal both to boys and to girls of 
different ages. There is a 4 weeks’ record form which the child 


keeps himself by pasting in a gold star every morning he eats a 
hot cereal breakfast. We will send posters and gold stars free, also 
booklet on children’s diet and sample box of Cream of Wheat to 
mothers. Quantities for schoolroom use free to teachers. Mail 
coupon to Dept. B-10, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











This little girl has learned « 
well because she eats the rig”! 





This boy,s the star runner on 

his team. One reason is, every Name......... 
morning he eats a hot cereal 

breakfast — Cream of Wheat. yea 
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“Its performance is gorgeous—amazing.” 
—Maria JERITZA. 






The 


uman voice 
7s human on the 


ew Orthophonic 
Victrola 


A GREAT artist sings in concert, and 
thousands press for admittance. Many 
wait in line for hours. Some are turned 
away, disappointed. Attend the con- 
certs, by all means, but enjoy these 
same golden voices in your own home 





whenever you wish . . . through 
the new Orthophonic Victrola. 

This amazing instrument brings you 
vocal music in all its original purity equaling that of the Orthophonic 
™) and power. Tones of correct, natural instrument, is the new Ortho- 
volume. Tones neither too thin nor too phonic Victor Record. It has new 
loud, but full, round and mellow. The very personality of the artist. You can beauty and depth, a richer resonance. 
new Orthophonic Victrola catches the even hear the singer inhale for the next Recorded by microphone, and made from 
note, so realistic is Orthophonic an improved material, practically all 
reproduction! foreign noises have been eliminated. 
The new Victor Records are living re- 
creations of the artists themselves. 
They play on amy instrument .. . and 
In no other way cam you have such _ greatly zmprove its playing quality. 
singing in your home, for the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola is based upon the Words can give you but the faintest im- 


new scientific principle—‘‘matched pression of the thrill in store for you at the 
impedance’’—which makes possible 1¢4Test Victor dealer’s. Have a demonstration 
today. Go... in your most skeptical mood! 


ehe ae wi wail ig aa’ There are many beautiful models of the Ortho- 
MIDIGRCG 8OC UAMAltCS. 1S FeVO- phonic Victrola, from $300 down to $95. 


lutionary principle is controlled Silent electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates 
exclusively by Victor! winding. You play... and relax. 


ila Orthophonic 1 
The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music a 


for the home. The Credenza (above) is $300. , 





Another Victor achievement 


The world’s best music 
always at your finger-tips 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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tell us Chipso is not only the best time-and- 
labor-saver they have ever known, but that 
it doesn’t cost a penny more to use—often less 
than the usual sorts of laundry soap. And it is 
safe besides. 




























will know why Chipso has so quickly become 
the most amazing success in the history of 
household soap. You will be one of the many 
millions of women who are never without it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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6 Chipso costs _ 
cheerful Chipso : amazingly little | 
Washdays 3 to 4 cents for | 
out of 1 Big Box each washing! 
q 
Bi 
| 
| 
@ & e 2 | 
Y SOA ng clothes cledn wit IpSO § 
ry you still go through all the bother of Why a Chipso washing costs so little When their work is done Chipso suds simply 4 
chipping and melting cake soap? Do , ; ranish in the first hot rinse, taking all dir | 
To 5 viene d In the first place the big Chipso packages hold ey Sop seg ts 8 sie cal 
you still rud your clothes because that seems ge ger with them, and dirt ov/y, not the color. -_ | 
Si al alla ct at a surprising amount of soap—in thin, white i, ; | 
y way tog ant magic flakes—enough for 6 to 8 weekly wash- Just try Chipso, you will never go back to | 
What a revelation, then, when you use ings for the average family. This means only the old chipping and melting of soap, the | 
Chipso and soak your clothes clean. Chipso 3 to 4 cents for each washing. messy work which goes with it, and the o/d | 
gives rich suds instantly! Chipso suds soak . a é ‘ai washday. There is no reason why you should | 
; You see, Chipso is used in so many millions nme : he 
clothes clean in twenty minutes without wash- go back: Chipso is so economical. 
beudaabiing! of homes, that Procter & Gamble make and 
sell enormous quantities of it. So it costs you Saves 13 the time in dishwashing, too 
Just listen to what Kansas women are say- much less than it would if the sales were ; aan ; 
ing about Chipso (and you know the water in smaller. As for dishwashing, Just try Chipso after the 
Kansas is very hard, too)— Th roe . next meal. A few Chipso flakes in the dishpan, 
e second reason for Chipso’s economy is, : 
- eH z ot water, and the instant suds remove all 
When I spend money for Chipso I am that it goes a long way—you use fewer flakes ae ‘al i a en h 
lly saving money.” to get good, rich, cleansing suds oe ee ee ee eee 
ia g a BOF Ge TP 8 : cloth, then on the dishes and off again. Even | 
“TI cannot say enough to tell you its value.” You save all the wear and tear on clothes the children love Chipso dishwashing. One | 
“I had found other soap expensive, but that washboard rubbing always causes, too. A little boy said, “Chipso is a wiz for dishwash- 
Chipso is so economical.” 20-minute soaking in Chipso suds does the same __ing.”” Women tell us—and our tests have 
work as washboard rubbing. An easy sudsing __ proved it—that a Chipso dishwashing actually 
If Kansas women find Chipso economical with the hands, a hot and then a cold rinse, _ takes a third less time than the old way. 
and effective in hard water, that means that jg ys ‘ ‘ 
it is economical and py in any kind of i we — - anocatar ied yi el ry 4 pacenen @ Se. sta eee, 8 
; pyth J ine, GERD, White SAE eWESt—RO soapy ocors. your grocer’s and after you have used it you t 
water. Women from all parts of the country 
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“IP 1 EVER SAW A 





PLACE THAT’S MADE TO ORDER FOR US IT’S RIGHT ON THE OTHER 














King John of the Mesa 





HE train—six freight cars and two passenger 
Oe F my coaches—dove from the darkness of the last 
Sat a) snowshed, whirled across a high trestle and, as if 
oo) NG i rejoicing in a temporary release from the confine- 

——S= ment of the narrow gorges through which the 
track wound, whistled asthmatically as it approached the 
frame station. 


Coe Change f’r Chrysolite an’ stage to Pinacate 


At the shout Grant Holloway hastily shoved his pipe in 
S pocket and collected his two bags. This was his station. 







hi 


By HOFFMAN BIRNEY 
I/ustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


Here he knew he would leave behind him even such evidences 
of civilization as narrow-gauge railroads and locomotives 
adapted for either wood or coal, and journey south into the 
primitive region where lay the ranch he had inherited from 
an almost unknown uncle. He was on the platform, ready 


to descend, when the “combination” jerked to a grinding 
halt. A man advanced to meet him almost as his feet 
touched the ground. 

“T reckon yo’re Mr. Holloway, ain’t yuh?” he remarked. 
“‘My name’s Adams. I’m from th’ Diamond-S. Th’ team’s 
down yonder at th’ livery, there bein’ no use hookin’ up till 
th’ train was in. Gawd only knows what this line ever prints 
time-tables for; they don’t mean nothin’.” 

He disappeared across the dusty street and Grant slowly 
followed him, surveying with considerable interest the single 
crooked street of the first frontier town he had ever seen at 











4 


close range. An almost solid row of shabby frame structures 
faced the railroad station. The major portion of them made 
pathetic pretense of greater size by the erection of high false 
fronts—Leadville fronts—in simulation of an unpossessed 
second story. Wherever a gap occurred the shallowness of 
this mockery was almost cruelly revealed. Most of the blank 
false-work was utilized as advertising space for the establish- 
ments beneath and Grant read the signs in grinning appre- 
ciation. 

Side by side, unaware of the incongruity, were the 
“Oriental”’ and “‘Occidental”’ saloons, the latter place an- 
nouncing the added attraction of ‘“‘Dance Hall in Connec- 
tion.”” Flanking them were the “‘Little Denver Restaurant ”’ 
and ‘‘Frank’s Place. Shaves & Hot & Cold Baths.” 

At the next sign, erected over a building separated from 
Frank’s by a fifty-foot vacant lot that was a desert of empty 
and rusting tin cans, Grant smiled in recog- 
nition of the enterprise of a race whose 
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riding costume with an easy familiarity foreign to the bridle- 
paths of Central or Fairmount parks. He paused again 
before strolling on. The girl was standing on the seat, receiv- 
ing the packages from her father and directing the youth, 
hidden in the interior of the wagon, how best to stow them. 
With his second view of her Holloway pursed his lips in a 
soundless whistle of appreciation. In a few more years, he 
thought, what a beauty she’d be! 

Natalie Dudley was a flawless specimen of that rarest of 
feminine types—the perfect blonde. Her deep blue eyes sur- 
veyed the world with a boyish frankness from beneath heavy, 
fringed, black lashes. No matter how tightly she braided 
and coiled her hair, which matched in color a newly minted 
gold coin, it persistently escaped from under her cap in an 
aureole of tiny curling tendrils about her face. The natural 
rose of her cheeks was softened by a healthy coat of tan, 
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impression of Nebo was the picture of a lithe, fair-haired girl 
checking with firm hands and soothing voice the nervous team, 

““What time will we get in?’’ he asked Adams as the half. 
broken team raced down the hill. 

“Reckon "bout four t’mor. 
row afternoon,” the man ap. 
swered. Grant looked at him 
in astonishment. 

“Tt’s only ’bout seventy 
miles as th’ crow flies,” Adams 
explained, “‘but it’s nearer q 
hundred by road. We'll stop 
t’night at Ambrose Chedelle’s, 
He’s got a little ranch ap’ 
runs a station f’r th’ stage line 
to Jordan an’ Pinacate.” 

Assuredly, Grant thought 
to himself, he had indeed ar. 





pioneering spirit, though actuated by com- f= 





mercialism, is greatly underestimated: ‘‘ Moe 





rived in the land of magnifi- 
cent distances. The road was 





Weinbech. New York Bon-Ton Store. Suits 
and Shirts. Boots & Shoes.” 


T THE end of the row a sign on which 
the word Hotel was scarcely legible 
through an accumulation of years of railroad 
soot creaked over the uneven wooden side- 
walk. From the standard supporting the 
notice hung an immense iron triangle, uti- 
lized three times daily as a breakfast, dinner 
and supper bell for the entire community. 

Glancing along the street Grant saw no 
sign of the promised team and he crossed to 
the General Store in the center of the block. 
His tobacco pouch was almost empty and it 
suddenly occurred to him that he had better 
stock up with this most necessary article be- 
fore plunging into the unknown. 

Several saddle horses and a heavy canvas- 
topped wagon stood beside the iron hitching 
rail that was a feature of practically every 
building in the row. 

The cow ponies wheeled nervously as the 
Easterner, in his inexperience, walked be- 
hind them, and a frail, slender youth on the 
broad spring seat of the freighter’s wagon 
grinned gleefully. 

‘“*Better come round back of the wagon,”’ || 
he advised; ‘‘that’s guaranteed to stand.”’ | 

He turned away as an older man, closely 
followed by a girl in flannel blouse and short 











very fair, however; the team seemed abso. 


slope. 


pointing with the whip that was almost su- 
perfluous. His pulse quickening, Grant rose 
in his seat and unconsciously caught his 
breath. 


N A SECTION where the basic note of 

every structure was one of ugly, unpainted 
utilitarianism the Diamond-S ranch house 
was unique in a natural and almost defiant 
beauty. The walls were of logs—winter cut 
and allowed to season with the bark on— 
and the weathered surfaces were broken by 
H | deep, many-paned casement windows from 
which spotless white curtains fluttered a wel- 
I | come to the new owner. 
Above, the steep gable-end roof was of 
hand-riven shingles, stained and weathered 
to a soft gray-green almost the exact shade 
| of the sage brush that dotted the mesa. At 
| one end of the building a tremendous 
chimney-breast told of the majestic propor- 
tions of the open fireplace within. A thin 
column of smoke rose from a smaller chim- 
ney at the opposite end. Across the entire 

















“TI WANT IT AND I CAN AFFORD TO PAY FOR MY WHIMS’”’ 








front of the house was thrown a deep porch, 
also roofed with shingles and floored with 
bricks. Heavy chairs, obviously handmade, 








a were scattered invitingly here and there over 








khaki skirt, emerged from 
t. the store, their arms piled 
# high with bundles. ; 

“The horses are quiet enough, dad,” the boy called; “‘the 
train didn’t seem to bother them a bit. Can’t I help you and 
sis with that stuff?” 

“You can pack it somewhere inside,” the girl answered, 
dropping her armful on the sidewalk and tossing the pack- 
ages one by one through the opening in the rear of the canvas 
hood. 

“Tomatoes, peaches, beans and bacon,” she chanted, 
**beans and bacon, beans and bacon—bacon—bacon. Dad, 
I warn you we’ll all be talking in grunts and squeals in a 


couple of months!” 

“T DON’T think it will be as bad as all that,” her father 
retorted. ‘“‘There’s plenty of corned beef for variety, and 

maybe we'll even have an egg now and then if the coyotes 

don’t get those six hens.” 

Holloway entered the store and made his purchase. Idly, 
he compared the speech of the little group about the wagon 
with the careless, drawled vernacular of the train crew and 
the men with whom he had chatted in the smoking car. They 
weren’t natives of the section, he decided; perhaps they 
were Easterners like himself, although. the girl wore her 


through which a half dozen scattered freckles peeped 
\ defiantly. In her boyish costume of soft blouse with 
y dark blue tie, short skirt, and absurdly small laced 
boots she appeared about fifteen years old. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she was just nineteen, two years her brother’s 
junior, although her slender figure as yet held only the 


hs slightest hint of the graceful roundness of young 


womanhood. 
“Roll the blankets over to the other side, Bud,” she 
ordered, ‘‘then you can stack these cans and boxes right 
on the floor of the wagon and put the bacon on top of them. 
And for goodness’ sake’’—her voice rose to a squeal—‘‘don’t 
throw the ax through the chicken coop! We’ve got to save 
the poor things for the hungry coyotes that dad’s so in- 
terested in!” 

A team of wild-eyed little ponies hitched to a light buck- 
board came into view at the head‘of the street. Holloway 
stepped to the edge of the sidewalk and energetically sig- 
naled the driver, who turned in his direc- 
tion and threw his weight on the brake. 

“Whoa, fools!’ he remarked plaintively; 
“‘yuh’ll git over them notions ’fore yuh hit 
th’ ranch!” 

One of the ponies reared almost bolt up- 
right and he checked his conversation for 
sufficient time to flick the lash of his whip 
sharply about its ears and bring it again 
to all fours. 

“T got yore trunk,” he continued calmly, 
“‘so if yuh want to climb aboard we'll git : 
to goin’.” ¢ 3 

As the team wheeled and pranced the __ ,. \# 
cow ponies snorted excitedly, dragging 
back on the tie-ropes which fastened them ¥ * 
to the rail. Even the heavy white horses 
hitched to the wagon pricked their ears 
and executed a few ponderous side steps in 
the contagion of the moment. Grant slipped between 
the wheels and clambered to the seat, the driver released 
the brake, and they started with a jerk that almost took 
his hat off. As they crossed the tracks he turned. His last 






the red- paved surface, ‘‘Why, it’s—it’s a 
home!” the Easterner exclaimed. 

Adams half turned and faced him. 

“Does it hit you that way, too?’ he inquired. ‘‘That’s 
what I thought when I drifted down here from Wyoming an’ 
seen it th’ first time. That was three years ago an’ I’ve been 
here ever since.” 

Holloway nodded understanding as the still-lively team 
was pulled to a restless halt beside the porch. An old man 
appeared suddenly as Grant leaped to the ground, jerked the 
steamer trunk from the box behind the seat, deposited it on 
the wide steps and, seemingly in the same motion, extended 
a horny paw to the newcomer. 

“Howdy, Mr. Holloway; glad t’ see yuh. I’m Steve 
Saunders—barn boss, blacksmith, wheelwright, an’ dep’ty 
cook of th’ Diamond-S.”’ 


‘Pypeidd gripped the offered hand, conscious that the 
faded but still keen blue eyes had swept him from head 
to foot in a swift, appraising survey. 

“Thanks,” he responded, and stood silent a 
moment, relaxing muscles stiffened from the long 
drive and letting his gaze wander over the sage 
strewn rolling miles of the Mesa de las Palomas. 

“Mesa of the Doves,” he thought, the musical 
Spanish syllables charming ears unaccustomed to 
the soft speech. Given 
accessibility, he decided, 
plus a good advertising 
manager, and this section 
would attract tourists 
and lovers of Nature i 
the primitive from all 
over the country. He 
turned to the barn boss. 

“Do you mind walk- 
ing to the top of the hill 
with me, Saunders?” he 
asked. “‘I’d really like 
to get a good look at the 
place before sundow? 
and you can point out 
the boundaries to me. 


lutely tireless, and he enjoyed every moment § 
of the long journey. Almost to the second § 
that Adams had prophesied they whirled f 
over a rise and clattered down a rock-strewn 7 


“‘There’s th’ ranch,”’ remarked the driver, 
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|| A FEW WEEKS AND THEN —— HIS LONG FINGERS CLOSED CRUSHINGLY ABOUT THE BRIM OF HIS BLACK HAT 











As the two men climbed the low mound on the slope of 
which the ranch house stood, they were wholly unaware of 
two pairs of field glasses focused on them from the opposite 
crest; unconscious, too, of the interested scrutiny which 
Holloway received from the men who held the binoculars. 

“So that’s him is it?’’ remarked one, as the powerful 
lenses revealed the ‘“‘derby’”’ hat and obviously tailored gar- 
ments. 

““Couldn’t be nobody else, could it?” his companion 
retorted. 

“Huh! Looks like a bloomer t’ me! Th’ boss shouldn’t 

have much trouble tamin’ that jasper.” 
_ “IT dunno. Yuh can’t always sometimes tell. I seen a little 
fox-terrier gyp one time lick th’ livin’ daylights outa a bull- 
dog. That hombre wears a hard hat, but he stands pretty 
solid an’ four-square on his pins an’ them kind is worth 
watchin’.”’ 

“Tain’t our funeral, anyhow,” 
‘““we’ve seen him an’ that’s all we was sent for. 
along an’ put it up t’ Huntoon an’ King John.” 

“Might as well, I reckon.” 

They cased their field glasses and crawled 
back through the bunch grass and sage to 
where they had left their horses. As they 
swung to the saddle the trained cow ponies 
stepped out, falling automatically into the run- 
ning walk, the fox-trot that is sparing on both 


_ and beast, yet eats up the long miles like 
re. 


the other retorted; 
Let’s git 


A THE summit of the hill Grant turned. 
His gaze swung from horizon to horizon, 
slowly, almost reverently, embracing the glori- 
ous panorama. 











From north to south along the eastern skyline 
the far-flung ramparts of the Silver Mountains 
reared peak after snow-clad peak a full seventy 
miles from the pyramidal mass of the 
Lone Dome to a point where the rugged 
ranges seemed to drop away and merge 
gradually with the level line of the Mesa 
Azul—the Blue Mesa—the green and 
ocher wall which was the southern 
boundary of the Paloma. Beyond the 
final jutting promontories of the Mesa 
Azul, Saunders told him, the San Ignacio 
River completed the southern limits of fA; A 
the range while the De Soto Mountains | > 
to the north and the Gray Range to the \ in 
west completed the circuit and gave the 
Mesa de las Palomas perfect protection from the rigor of the 
northern winters. ‘It’s th’ greatest natural range in th’ 
world!”’ pronounced the old man enthusiastically. “That 
gap yonder jest east of Martin’s Peak, is where 
th’ road goes through to Nebo, where yuh 
landed. Them houses there’’— his finger swung 
to the foot of the Gray Mountains—“‘is Jordan. 
That’s th’ nearest. town an’ th’ county seat. 
We do our tradin’ there. 

“Yuh wouldn’t think it was more’n thirty 
mile, would yuh? This here clear air will sure 
fool yuh till yuh git used to it. I mind one 
tenderfoot came out into th’ De Sotos an’ chased 
two blacktail deer all day. "Long "bout four 
o’clock he finds he was followin’ two fly-specks 
on his glasses!” 

He chuckled reminiscently and continued: 
“South there ain’t nothin’ till ye get down 
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pretty near toth’ river. Then 
there’s two little places — 
sheep towns — Tarsus and 
Nazareth. Mormons was th’ 
first to come into this coun- 
try, yuh know, an’ they 
named all th’ towns out of 
th’ Bible. Purty country, 
ain’t it, Mr. Holloway?” 

Grant had paid only sub- 
conscious attention to the 
garrulous old puncher. His 
gray eyes still drove across 
the level reaches, marked with long purple shadows by the 
level rays of the sun fast dropping behind the Gray Moun- 
tains. The snowy peaks of the Silvers were bathed in a flood 
of rosy light. 

“*T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,’”” he quoted 
softly, his hat in his hand. 

“‘What’s that, suh?”’ inquired Saunders. 


ss OTHING of any account. Thinking out loud is a bad 
habit I’ve got. Let’s go back to the house. That 
Chinaman should have supper ready by now.” 

“If he ain’t I’ll make him hard to ketch,” grinned the 
older man. “I feel like I could eat a hoss an’ chase th’ rider! 
There’s Len waitin’ t’ meet yuh. Reckon he was out on th’ 
range when yuh got in.” 

At the ranch-house steps Holloway shook hands with a 
tall, grave-eyed youth clad in faded blue overalls and worn 
jumper. A pair of long-shanked spurs dragged from the high 
heels of his soft boots. 






(Continued on Page 185) 
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The C father (somplex 


Of Alice Roosevelt Longworth and Ruth Hanna McCormick: By Charles A. Selden 
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maLICE ROOSEVELT 
4) LONGWORTH and 
nS Ruth Hanna McCor- 
N\A mick, inseparable in 
See) political and personal 
friendship, are the country’s most 
notable pair of women who have 
what the modern psychologists 
call ‘‘the father complex.’”’ They 
have qualified as devoted wives, 
loyal sisters, enthusiastic mothers. 
They are godmothers to each 
other’s daughters. But, primarily, 
they are daughters themselves, 
chips of old blocks, the irrepressible | 
daughters of the irrepressible T. R. | 
and Uncle Mark Hanna. 
America has produced several 
women with such a complex— 
Julia Ward Howe, Margaret Fuller 
and Aaron Burr’s daughter Theo- 
dosia, for example. But no others i 
have had the setting of a quarter 
century of brilliant social and po- 
litical victories at the national 
capital, victories both for and 
against the changing White House 
administrations. No others have 
been more indifferent to endless 
criticism from the more modern 
type of American women who work 
by themselves in great organized ' 
feminine groups for the stated a) 
purposes of social and political re- 
forms. Mrs. Longworth and Mrs. 
McCormick play politics for the 
love of politics, and they prefer to 
play them with men who run 
government rather than with 
women who seek to reform govern- 



















ment. Both are frankly and 
bitterly partisan. They are not 
without influence on national leg- 














the hospital proposing names, 
when the mother suggested 
““Paulina’”’ and immediately 
adopted her own suggestion. But 
she insisted that the name should 
be pronounced with the 7 sound 
and not as with double e. 

For two years now the baby has 
been one of the great interests 
at the Washington home of the 
Speaker of the House on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. The perambu- 
lator is as important as any 
equipage that stops at the door, 
When not in use it stands just in- 
side the vestibule beside the great 
bowl in which ambassadors and 
i i ministers, judges, senators and 
' | representatives, Army and Navy 
i men and aging Rough Riders drop 
i their visiting cards. 
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Before Friendshi p 
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Wi “TOR years all the rest of us 
i had been having babies,” Mrs. 
i} McCormick told me the other day 
ty in Chicago, “and we always 


thought we should be rather ret- 
icent about them with Alice for 
fear of boring her. But she has no 
mercy on us now. She is even 
more keen about the welfare and 
nourishment of Paulina than she 
was about the welfare and the 
nourishment of the Senate Bat- 
talion of Death that killed the 
League of Nations.” 

However, the baby has not ex- 
cluded anything that was con- 
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islation concerning matters which — — 


interest them. Like their own 
fathers and Uncle Joe Cannon, 
unlike any other modern woman 
except Princess Pat, of England 
and Canada, they are affection- 
ately and better known to the political public at the capi- 
tal by their given names than by their conventional titles. 
So, without disrespect, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth and Mrs. 
Medill McCormick may be referred to from time to time 
in this sketch as Alice and Ruth. 


February Items— and Paulina 


BEGIN with the latest phase, but by no means the 
last, there is the Longworth daughter born at Chicago on 
St. Valentine’s Day, February 14,1925, an eventful month in 
the life of the mother. It was the month of her own birth, 
and of the death of her mother in 1884; the month in which 
she became an international personage by christening the 
German Emperor’s yacht Meteor twenty-five years ago; the 
month of her memorable White House wedding to Nicholas 
Longworth in 1906; the month of the first of her brilliant birth- 
day balls in the White House at the beginning of those seven 
years during which she was known to the world as Princess 
Alice. Also, for political good measure, February was the 
month in which her father threw his ‘“‘hat in the ring” as a 
political insurgent and in which she dared to tell that same 
father that he was all wrong in advocating the recall by 
popular vote of court decisions. A considerable portion of 
American political and social history could be constructed 
from the February items in the diary of Alice. 

Ruth became a widow in the same month that Alice’s 
daughter was born. 

If the Longworth baby had been a boy it would have been 
called Paul from the instant of birth. The mother was not 
desirous of loading her child with the name of an American 
president, even though a grandfather. She had the same 
objection to the name of a then prospective Speaker of the 
House, perhaps a prospective President, even though a 
father. So the name Paul was the preliminary choice. Next 
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Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, Baby Kermit and 
Master Richard Derby. 
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to Theodore Roosevelt of Sagamore Hill, the mother’s fa- 
vorite hero of all history, sacred and secular, is Paul, the tent- 
maker and apostle who had fought with wild beasts at 
Ephesus. That is one of her many inheritances from her 
father. 

But the baby was a girl and could not be called Paul. 
The father and Senator McCormick and Ruth were all at 


After her marriage poli- 
tics became Mrs. Long- 
worth’s chief interest. 


ie : 
i sidered interesting or worth while 
jj in the Longworth household before 
= ee ee her birth. None of the mother’s 


political enthusiasms for men or 
measures has waned and none of 
her political hatreds has abated. 
When these are involved she is 
intolerant of any weakening. Sena- 
tor Pepper of Pennsylvania, for example, was against the 
World Court and had her ardent support. Senator Pepper 
shifted to support of the World Court with modifications, and 
Alice blacklisted him. The daughter of T. R. is not submerged 
in the mother of Paulina. 

Both women have told me of the beginning and develop- 
ment of their friendship for each other. Their stories differ 
only in the manner of their telling, not in the essential facts. 
Both agree that if they had been left to themselves nothing 
would have brought them together. 

“President Roosevelt was determined that Alice and | 
should be friends,’’ said Mrs. McCormick. ‘‘He brought it 
about in spite of ourselves. When we first knew each other 
as young women in the beginning of the Roosevelt régime in 
the White House, after the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley in 1901, Alice and I had little use for each other. |! 
thought she was a harum-scarum. She thought I was a prig. 
She had burst upon the world as Princess Alice. I was a 
hard-working young woman in my father’s office at the 
Senate. If I wanted to dance until four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, well and good, but I had to be in the office just the same 
at nine o’clock and be good-natured about it, ready to work 
all day on making digests of bills and proposed laws for my 
father or to sit in the gallery when he had to be in com- 
mittee, so that I could report to him at dinner what had been 
said by the different senators in debate. 

“T had been through two schools, at Dobbs Ferry and 
Farmington, plugging hard on history and political economy 
because they were hobbies which I had taken from father. 
Alice had not been to school at all. She just absorbed her 
education from governesses and her father, particularly her 
father, and it was chiefly poetry and philosophy. So she 
and I did not speak the same language in those days. ! 
frequently went to the White House, but always to see 
her father or mother, generally with some message from 
my father to President Roosevelt—never to see Alice. 
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“We lived then in the old Cameron house, now a part of 
the Cosmos Club, diagonally across Lafayette Park from the 
\Vhite House. Father took it when he went to the Senate in 
1897 at the beginning of the first McKinley administration. 
(t cot the name of ‘the little White House’; and it was 
there that father gave his daily breakfasts of griddle cakes 
and corned-beef hash to which the newspapers used to attach 
s much political importance. Mr. Roosevelt, after he be- 
came President, was an occasional breakfast guest. My part 
was to sit at one end of the table and pour the coffee. That 
was partly because mother had a rule of her own that she 
would not participate in social affairs that began as early as 
breakfast; partly because father wanted me to know the 
public men who came to breakfast and to become familiar 
with politics through their table talk. It certainly was an 
education. Well, when President Roosevelt came he al- 
wavs sat beside me at table, and we became fast friends. 
He puffed me up terribly with his compliments about my 
understanding of politics. He would even turn to me for 
information sometimes concerning some measure in Congress 
that I had been studying for father. No doubt I was as 
elated by such attention from the President, whose coffee I 
poured, as Alice was by the glorious gifts and messages she 
was receiving by that time from the rulers of Europe. He 
almost never went away without telling me that he wanted 
Alice and me to become chums.”’ 


Friendship Instead of Rivalry 


HE President indicated that desire in June, 1903, when he 

went to the wedding of Ruth Hanna and Medill McCor- 
mick in Cleveland and took Alice with him. Roosevelt went 
to that wedding because he loved Mark Hanna, although the 
opposition newspapers said he went to show that he was not 
afraid of Senator Hanna as a rival for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1904. There had been an apparent 
indication of such rivalry a few days before in a fight in an 
Ohio state convention over a resolution to indorse Roose- 
velt. Senator Hanna, as boss of the state as well as chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, had said that the 
state convention at that time was not the place for such 
a resolution. Senator Foraker insisted that it was. The 
matter was referred to Roosevelt himself in the White 
House. He wired to Ohio: ‘*Those who want me for their 
nominee will vote for the resolution. Those who don’t will 
vote against it.”” The resolution was passed. Hanna was 
beaten, but before the newspaper stories of a break between 
him and the President could get really warmed up Roosevelt 
rushed to Ruth’s wedding and Alice sat at the table with 
the bridesmaids. 

Apropos of that incident in political history, Mrs. McCor- 
mick told me that there never was any rivalry for the Presi- 
dency between the two men. ‘‘I remember hearing Mr. 
Roosevelt ask father if he would continue to be the ad- 
ministration floor leader in the Senate, and father said he 
would so long as Roosevelt continued the McKinley policies. 
That, of course, was soon after the assassination. But in 
1903, when my father was being continually charged with 
maneuvering to take the 1904 nomination for himself, I 
asked him about it. He was ill, sitting up in bed at the time, 
and I was handing him a glass of medicine. He laughed so 
hard that he could not take it. 

**No,’ he replied, ‘I am not working for the nomination; 
but it is just as well to let them think I am. I am not going 
to be smoked out. If I say I am not looking for delegates for 
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myself somebody 








else will start out 





to get them. Iam rae 
holding them for | 
Roosevelt. He will 
have them all and 
be the next nomi- 
nee and Presi- 
dent.’”’ 

Senator Hanna 
died in February of 
1904 at the age of 
67, six months be- 
fore the presiden- 
tial convention 
which nominated 
Roosevelt for his 
first term by elec- 
tion. The last note 
that Hanna wrote 
was to Roosevelt. 
It was a dying 
man’s expression 
of friendship and 
loyalty. Ruth car- 
ried it across the 
park to the White 
House herself. 

Alice confirms 
Ruth as to their 
friendship, taking 
exception to one or 
two details. ‘“‘Ido 
not remember,’’ 
Mrs. Longworth 
said to me, “that 
I thought of Ruth 
as a prig in those 














days. I did not 
know her very 
well. I simply 
thought of her as 
Senator Hanna’s 
daughter and as a 
girl who belonged 
to a set consider- 
ably less gay than 
mine. It was father who brought about 

our intimacy, which really began when 
Ruth’s father died. My father insisted that 

I go at once to see her. I did not want to. 

I did not think that I knew her well enough 
and it was embarrassing to think of going. 
But I went—and it was not embarrassing.” 

Ruth is wrong in thinking that Alice never 
went to school. She did go once. It might 
have been in Washington when her father was 
living there for the first time as a civil service 
commissioner under the Harrison Administration 
or when he was back at the capital as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy under McKinley, or it might have 
been in New York or Oyster Bay. Alice simply has a vague 
recollection that she once went to a school, but does not 
remember the name of the institution. 

She does remember the governesses and tutors who took 
care of the drudgery of teaching her the routine fundamen- 
tals of such things 
as mathematics 
and the grammar 





Mark Hanna, friend 
of McKinley and 
Senator from Ohio. 
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of her own and 
various other lan- 








guages. Inthelan- 
guages of Europe 
for which she had 
the textbook pre- 
liminaries, she has 
majored for years 
by the natural, 
simple device of 
talking with the 
ambassadors and 
ministers of the 
diplomatic corps 
in the tongues of 
their several coun- 
tries. But her 
real education— 
| which is still in 
progress— began 
with the many 
hours of reading 
1 with her father and 

her stepmother— 
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The daughter of T. R. is not submerged in the mother of Paulina. 


more of poetry 
than anything else. 
When asked about 
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His daughter Ruth— 
\ Mrs. Medill Mce- 

\ Cormick, of Chicago. 
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that early reading 
she does not reply 
with a list of 
authors and book 
titles. Sheis more 
apt to wave the 
question aside with 
the remark that it 
makes her feel silly to 
talk about herself. But 
if she is in the mood she 
may reply by reciting, 
without any preface or ex- 
planation whatever, a verse or 
two from some ancient poem or 
saga learned years ago with her father 
at Sagamore Hill or in the White House—this, for example, 
from the Saga of King Olaf, in Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
which she repeated to me one evening at her home when I 
was asking such questions: 
I am the God Thor, 
I am the War God, 
I am the Thunderer! 
Here in my Northland, 


My fastness and fortress, 
Reign I forever! 


‘Romances, Too, Were Different 


HE romances of the two women were as different as the 

methods of their education. Ruth became engaged at the 
age of fifteen. Senator Hanna established himself for the 
winter of 1895 in Thomasville, Georgia, for the work of lining 
up Republican delegates from the Southern States who 
could be depended upon to vote for the nomination of 
McKinley for the Presidency at the national convention of 
the following summer. The McCormicks were there too. 
Ruth and Medill met at various fox hunts and country 
dances, fell in love with each other and promised to marry 
when they grew up. They kept the promise a secret for seven 
years until 1902, when their engagement was announced; 
and their wedding the next year in Cleveland was both a 
social event and a political incident. 

Alice had almost seven years of rumored engagements 
which she never knew about until she saw them in the news- 
papers. The reports of suitors began of course with her 
coming-out ball at the White House in January of 1902. It 
was then that she was hailed as Princess, and various small 
countries in remote parts of the world supposed the title to 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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““YOU AND THE PRINCE OF WALES ARE SCHOOLMATES, ARE YOU NOT?’’ 








wae a|HAT slays me is how deceptive appear- 

w| ances are. If you’re small—a pocket edi- 
tion, you might say —and ingénueish, people 
don’t take you seriously. You may be very 
Deep and your head may be full of pro- 
found thoughts about Life, but they treat 
you as if you had porridge where your 
brains ought to be. At least it’s that way 
with me. And it’s very hard to bear. Let’s consider father. 
Now when father wants to put over one of his famous busi- 
ness deals he often takes me on his knee and tells me 
quickly how things stand and asks what I would do if I were 
he. He’d be willing to say quite a lot about detail, but as 
I always tell him, details don’t matter much. I just think 
it over very hard while he counts twenty-five and give him 
my decision. Then when he admits under considerable 
pressure that he followed my advice and made a lot of profit, 
and I demand 10 per cent, he just laughs as if a toy dog had 
barked furiously. 

It’s humiliating to one of my sensitive nature. When I 
complained to dad he said his attitude was just a defense, 
that I was giving him an inferiority complex, whatever that 
is. Of course I do really know what it is. It’s just a con- 
fusing way to say the simple truth, that he hates to think 
I’m brighter than he is. 

Perhaps there has been just the least bit of excuse for 
people to treat me fully as seriously as they do a cunning 
Airedale puppy, until recently. You see I’d never been really 
in love before. Being really in love makes you grow up. 

Of course I’d imagined several times that I was in love, but 
you know how you are at that age. You can imagine any- 
thing. It’s been only six months since that time, but I’m 
quite a lot older just the same. And I’ve had a birthday too, 
my seventeenth. Even dad says that now I’m a grown 
woman and he’s proud of me. 











I MAY as well admit at once that the great change in me 
was due to Bob Du Font. I’d heard about Bob a good 
deal before I met him because Harrison Forbes had talked 
about him so much. 

I hope you won’t think it’s conceited of me to say that 
Harry Forbes wanted to marry me. Of course now I would 
know better than just to say no, to add that there never 
would be any chance, and to let him go away to the Far East 
to forget. Because if I’d seemed at all in doubt he’d have 


Mean Kisses 


By Gip CARY 


IMustrated by Grant T: Reynard 


stayed here to take me to funny little places to dine and 
dance that dad and mother wouldn’t have approved of. I 
missed a lot of things because Harry went away. But 
I forgot; I started to tell about Bob. 

Harry had been away a whole year and I hadn’t yet quite 
forgiven him for taking me at my word, when I got a letter 
from him. He said Bob Du Font was coming home and 
wanted very much to meet me because of hearing so much 
about me, and asking me to be nice to Bob for his sake and 
because Bob was shot to pieces by fever. Of course I 
thought I owed it to Harry’s 
broken heart to do as he asked, 
and anyway I knew a lot about 
Bob Du Font. I knew how envious 
the girls would be if I had exclu- 
sive charge of Bob Du Font when 
he came. That just shows how 
we’re quick to assume too much! 
On account of dad’s 
name being Stephen D. 
Harkness and fooling 
about with railroads ot 
and steamships and “ 
race horses, and moth- , 
er’s wielding the social 
sledge hammer, things 
have been pretty easy 
for me, I guess, but at 
that time while I was 
still such a child I 
thought I had a lot of 
fatal lure and fascina- 
tion. 

Lure and fascination 
were wonderful words 
tomethen. Andnow— 
it’s different. Yes, 


dad’sright. I’vegrown MYSELF CAME 









FINALLY A LITTLE SONG ABOUT ; 
INTO MY MIND EN 


up a little. I feel even now that anybody who’s small like 
me and angel haired and milk skinned is greatly handicapped 
when they fallin love. It’s because a little thing can’t look 
wicked and thrilling and interesting to save her life. Of 
course dad says it’s a wonder he isn’t old and feeble just 
having to keep track of me, but he looks younger every day. 
Anybody who can go out and push a polo pony the way he 
can doesn’t deserve sympathy, do you think? 

It was only by a hair that I didn’t miss Mrs. Greer’s tea! 
It’s only my first season, but I’m tired of teas already. I 
always eat all the queer little things that are made only to 
look nice and not for digestive exercise. 


UT I did go and when I walked into Mrs. Greer’s drawing- 

room I looked straight into the most intensely blue eyes! 
His black hair was brushed straight back from a forehead— 
well, the most beautiful I’ve ever seen. His eyes were set so 
far back that you felt right away that no one was 
gifted with keen enough sight to see way back 
into them but you. And there was a look of pain 
there that made you want to mother him. His 
complexion was queer, kind of tanned, but white 
underneath. It was the most interesting and 
romantic effect! My heart just stopped beating 
and then went on fit to burst. Mrs. Greer’s voice 
didn’t tell me anything I hadn’t guessed. 
“Nancy, may I present Robert Du 
Font?” 

“Bob, this is Nancy Harkness, who’s 
really my especial protégée.”’ I let that 
slip even though I don’t feel that anyone 
of my age and experience has to g0 
around under a protecting wing. 

Bob greeted me with that searching 
gaze that I knew was for me alone— 
until some other girls came in. He 
greeted everyone just the same way. But 
he did smile at me once, and that was 4 
funny thing. It was when someone asked 
\ me in a low voice, not meaning to be 
‘ overheard, if I liked Vera Reardon, 4 
cage visiting girl. : 
mA Sa “Ye-es,” I said doubtfully. “But I'd 

X “>, like her better if she weren’t quite s0 
clever, or so beautiful either.” 
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Bob smiled at me then. And when two or three people, 
women, of course, took digs at her, he turned to me.and gave 
me ihe slyest little wink in the world. Well, naturally, after 
that I thought all I had to do was to start accepting a few 
of jyis inevitable flood of invitations to parties and theaters 
and things. 

1 I sav inevitable? I didn’t even hear from him! I 
did:’t even meet him anywhere although I went everywhere. 


¥ONESTLY as time wore on and I didn’t see him again 
RB I became sadder and sadder. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing or anybody else, and some of our crowd were beginning 
to (case me about being a dreamer hopelessly in love with a 
To make it worse the season for going to Europe was at 


poet 

hand, and every day I was inventing a new excuse to mother 
to put off our yearly trip for buying clothes and brushing 
up our French, when I ran into Walter Leacock at Pierre’s. 


“Why so sad, child?” he asked. 

“Y’'m in love,” I said, just like that. You may be sure I 
wouldn’t have said it to anyone else in the whole world ex- 
cept Walter, but he isn’t like all the other people of father’s 
and mother’s age. He actually remembers being young once 
himself. 

“ Again!” he exclaimed, which wasn’t like Walter at all. 

“Tf you’re going to be horrid ci 

“T see,” he said. “It’s serious this time.”’” Which showed 
that he did understand after all. 

“Yes, it’s real this time,” I admitted. ‘Harry Forbes 
asked me to be nice to liim, and now I’ve gone and fallen 
in love with him for Harry’s sake.” 

‘May I ask the lucky young man’s name?”’ Walter said. 

‘“‘He’s not so young, not so awfully,” Isaid. ‘‘He’s nearly 
thirty. And he’s not so lucky either because he doesn’t even 
know that my heart beats only for him. His name is Bob— 
Robert Du Font.” 

“Oh-ho! So you’ve fallen for him too!”’’ 

Terror entered my heart and gripped it so hard I thought 
it was going to suffocate itself. “‘Do you know him?” And 
then, ‘‘Who is she?”’ I demanded. 

“Not so fast, my child: It isn’t a she, it’s the whole 
female population of New York and Connecticut.” 

I breathed a long sigh of relief, for I always used to think 
there was safety in numbers. You see I was really so naive in 
those days and believed the things I’d heard. 
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Just then Walter excused himself to make an important 
business call on the telephone and asked me to wait for him. 
He was back ina moment. “By the way,” he said, “‘it just 
happens that Bob is spending the week-end up at my place 
in Connecticut. Why don’t you drive up with me this 
afternoon ?’”’ 

““How heavenly!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Will you fix it up with 
mother? It won’t be easy!” But everything was all 
right, and it wasn’t long before 
Walter and I were motoring out 
through the country. I was so ex- 
cited at the thought of being with 
Bob again that I chattered fever- 
ishly all the way. I was sort of.scared 
too. 

When we arrived everyone, includ- 
ing Walter’s butler’s little boy, was { 
in the outdoor swimming pool, for it 
was one of those extra 
warm days you always ex- 
pect to get in June and » 
hardly everdo. Ijumped “// 
into a perfectly thrilling ( 
new bathing suit and tore 
out to the pool. I found 
that I knew nearly every- fe 87 
one, though they were ; a Fs é 
older than my gang, nat- rd 
urally. Most of them were 
lying in the sand of the 
artificial beach Walter has at one end of the pool, but I 
couldn’t see Bob anywhere. After I’d said hello to everyone 
Walter took me by the arm and led me over to see his new 
pavilion at one side of the pool. 

““Howdo youlikeit?’’ heasked. ‘I helped build it myself.” 

“It’s just too sweet,” I said, but my voice sounded funny, 
for there in the pavilion sitting very close together in the 
swinging hammock were Bob and that clever olive-skinned 
visiting girl, Vera Reardon. That girl looked just too 
heavenly in an orange-colored bathing suit and: long olive 
legs and a lot of black hair hanging down her back. 

Walter introduced us as if we’d never seen each other 
before. Vera extended the laziest long slim hand and Bob 
rose to greet me. ‘‘Oh,”’ he said, his eyes lighting up, “‘it’s 
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the little girl who doesn’t like people who are too clever,” 
teasingly. I could have killed him, treating me so lightly, 
like a sweet little Airedale puppy. But TI’d punish him! 
That is, I thought so at the time. 

We sat down, Walter and I, and Vera turned to Bob and 
went on with her conversation as if we didn’t exist. I didn’t 
think it was very nice to treat their host that way and so I 
sat on Walter’s lap a moment and told him how simply 
excruciating he looked 
in aswimming suit, and 
he’d better race me do- 
ing the crawl a hundred 
yards, three lengths of 
the pool. He said he 
would if I’d bet a hun- 
dred dollars I’d win. 
That would run me a 
little low next month if 
I lost, but I agreed, and 
a lot of other people bet 
five to one on me though they knew 
they’d lose it, and then I did win after 
all and wished I’d bet harder on my- 
self. 


se yoeng ated it didn’t seem to me 
that Walter was quite in his best 
form, and I wondered if it had any- 
thing to do with his calling Vera over 
to watch the race and her not paying 
any attention. Walter is a bachelor, you see, but as he spends 
a good deal of effort in dodging women’s wiles I thought I 
must be mistaken about Vera. I didn’t blame Bob for not 
coming over. I thought right away what an awful choice I’d 
made in a swimming suit, a terrible rag of lavender top and 
purple trunks with a yellow diving cap. I looked like a girl 
who’d once got backstage at the Follies and called herself a 
Follies girl ever after. Folly! I was full of it! Iwas so mad 
I could have bitten off a stick, but it made me swim a lot 
better. I can always do things better when I’m mad. 
You’d think that I would have had some premonitions 
about that week-end by this time, but I was too dymb. The 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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BOLDLY, BRUTALLY, HE CRUSHED BOTH HER HANDS IN HIS 


Lhe Shameless Pearl 


coast of Mexico, this legend is accepted 
as a true one, despite the fact that 
every dealer of pearls in that market 
place of gems will tell you that the 
premise is unreal and false; utterly 
impossible. But the Indians, whose slim 
: brown bodies dive down into waters as 
green as liquid emeralds, they who fight with sharks and see 
the strange traceries of flowers that mermen love—they will 
tell you many things that the pearl dealers do not know. 

For after all, those sleek fat gentlemen who sit at counters 
and measure out pearls in terms of little metal weights on 
tiny teetering scales are thinking only of grams and pesos. 
The Indios—who daily risk their lives beneath the water 
to bring up the clinging gray oysters that are pried open on 
' slippery decks—they think of pearls in quite another way. 
They know the mysteries of that strange undersea life. They 
become familiar with fantastic sights and experiences. Hence 
this tale is vouched for by the Indian divers of La Paz, who 
say that it was true once, and might be true again. 

Certain it is that some credence is given to it in La Paz, 
for there is a house facing the broad curve of the harbor, a 
house whose windows are walled up with adobe, and upon 
whose unused mahogany doors a black cross is painted. 
They call it the House of the Shameless Pearl. And it is said 
that ghosts walk there in the weedy, moonlit patio. 





‘WO hundred years ago, the house that is now so blank 
and desolate was a home of stately hospitality. Many 
were the fiestacitas in the flowered patio, many were the 


By EMMa-LINDsay SQUIER 
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guitars that strummed La Jota and the music of the fan- 
dango. The master of the house was Don Pedro de Aragon. 
The mistress was his lovely daughter, Consuelo. 

Don Pedro’s wife was dead, and there were no sons. So 
the old Spanish grandee solaced himself by lavishing a more 
than usual affection on his sloe-eyed, waxen-skinned 
daughter. Her beauty was a synonym for loveliness, 
even in a land of beautiful women. And every night 
before her barred window, richly dressed youths 
paced up and down, looking eagerly for the flash of 
a handkerchief within the shadows or hoping tem- 
pestuously for the fragrant gift of a tossed-out rose. 
Never was a night but heard the plaintive strum- 
‘ming of a guitar outside that window, and some 
smitten suitor’s voice singing, ‘Ah, to die for thy 
smile would be a benediction! To die for thy kiss would be 
to receive immortality!” 

But though in song they likened her to the fragrant, 
warm-glowing blossoms of Spain, though they called her 
“Little Flower” and “Butterfly,” there was no warmth in 


the slow lazy smile on her lips as she listened to their singing. 
There was no warmth in the heavy-lidded, long-lashed eyes 
that were all but hidden by the lacy fringe of her white lace 
mantilla. She was cold—cold as those passionless virginal 
gems wrested from the ocean’s emerald coffers; cold as those 


same pearls that were her one obsession. Anc like 
those lustrous, parasitic jewels that feed upon the life 
of those who wear them, acquiring a newer, 1.chér 





luster, she fed upon the admiration of those who | 


her. She grew lovelier—but her suitors grew p 

For it was well known that to win even a smile 
the rich carmined lips of Sefiorita Consuelo, there mu 
a gift—the gift of a pearl. 

Neither could it be a small pearl or a pearl with a 
such as might be traded from an Indio diver for a disc 
serape oran embroidered knife case. SefioritaConsuelo h 
own formula for dealing with such impudent givers oftrii 

“This little white thing you call a pearl,” she \ 
drawl lazily, leaning against the iron grille work 
window—‘“‘no doubt it would be very pleasin; 
street singer or a blind beggar. I would do : 


a tortilla—or a cup of goat’s milk.” 
EFORE ever she reached her twenties sh: 


all but beggared her father through her insa: 
desire for the milky jewels. And yet, to see her walk: 


the paseo with her small hand upon his arm, or to se 
‘pon 
her throat and wrists and fingers, was to feel that sh« 


kneeling in the church, clad all in white, and with pearls 


made for the gems and they for her. Affinities, surely. 


great wrong to take it. You can trade it perha;> 
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her skin was of the same waxen whiteness as the pearls she 
loved. And when, at the grand bailes, she wore her white 
brocade with its tight-fitting bodice crusted over with the 
precious gems, the wide stiff skirt traced with lilies wise 
petals were of pearls, and a long white mantilla bordered with 
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est, most perfect seed pearls that the waters of La 
Pa: id yield, not a suitor who had made himself poor to 
wil ile from her but felt himself well paid if he might 
1d gaze at her remote but perfect beauty. 
of all the young men who played bear outside her 
wit _ her heart—if that close-shut little jewel casket in 
east might be called so—turned most favorably to 
Do: Francisco, of excellent family but ill-stocked purse. 
If s.« could have forgotten her craving for the 
ado. .ment of pearls and still more pearls she might 
hav: joved him. For he was a poet, a gentleman and 
a lo Every beggar knew him and imposed on 
his enerosity. Every ragged native child knew 
him «nd clamored toward him with an appeal for 
dulce; that never went unheeded. If he was poor it 
was nore than half because he would not be a driver 
of siaves as were other Spanish owners of haciendas. 

His own hacienda, sole bequest of a father who had died 
poor, was a miracle of tropical beauty and fertile possibili- 
ties. But it was mortgaged heavily to Don Severiano, 
whose fat black shadow was like that of a waiting vulture. 


sta! 


her 


hee SEVERIANO professed the greatest friendship for 
the young man, professed the greatest admiration for 
the lovely hacienda that was his. Don Francisco did not 
know that when he spoke of purple orchids that drooped 
luxuriantly from the branches of the club-leaved pitajaya 
trees, and of springs, both hot and cold, that gushed from the 
earth, the other man listened deafly, his own mind fixed on 
the number of hectares of banana trees, the long symmetrical 
stretches of cocoa palms, and the rich sweep of untilled 
ground that, properly planted, would yield a fortune. 


DONA CONSUELO STOOD LIKE A STATUE THAT FEAR HAS MADE AND 
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“You are not practical, Don Francisco,” he would say 
with heavy humor. “You are a spinner of dreams. And, 
sadly enough, there is no market for such dirv cobwebs.” 

Don Francisco would laugh, the happy, carefree laugh of a 
child. Gentleness and courtliness went hand in hand within 
his heart. Strange indeed that such an unworldly youth 
should have fallen beneath the cold, passionless spell of 
Sefiorita Consuelo’s heavy-lidded eyes. 

But love her he did, as a sinner worships a saint, 
as a jasmine flower loves the air of night, as the 
crimson west longs for the embrace of the setting 
sun. To her his most beautiful songs were dedicated 
and sung. 

Poignant and tender, those songs, so fragrant 
with the incense of worship that Sefiorita Consuelo 
would have been less than human had she not 
thrilled to their melody and their message. 

Ah; yes, when she passed him in the Sunday paseo, lean- 
ing like a fragile white flower on her father’s arm, her long 
lashes fluttered and there was the merest tint of red on her 
cheeks when she met his eyes. Ona certain Sunday that 
Don Francisco would never forget, she touched her fan ever 
so lightly against her lips, then brushed it across her breast 
in a long slow arc that meant, ‘You please me; my heart 
inclines toward you.” 

But when, on a fragrant June night, he stood outside her 
window, his guitar mute, his lips mute, too, because of a tur- 
moil of longing and a strange sadness, she laughed at him— 
her slow, lazy little laugh. 

“You want me so much, Don Francisco?” In the moon- 
light she saw his lips part, heard the quick stab of his breath. 
“Bien, you are dear to my father, why not to me? But, 


II 


muy amigo, of all those who seek my hand, you alone have 
never given me a gift.” 

““No—no—that is true,” he stammered, quite taken back. 

Ah, foolish, infatuated lover, not to know that he had 
given her gifts such as no other man could buy with money 
or jewels! The rich treasury of a heart that minted songs 
of magic beauty and tenderness—the endless coinage of love 
thoughts that dropped about her in a golden tempest. 


HE continued to smile at him lazily, while her fan, sending 

abroad a little arc of sandalwood fragrance with every 
slow undulation, swung back and forth across her curved red 
lips and the oval whiteness of her cheeks. 

“If you love me so much, muy estimado, if you truly desire 
to make me your wife, give me what I most desire. Bring 
me a pearl.” 

“Ah, a pearl?”’ he echoed, and her slow smile changed for 
an instant to a quirk of mocking tenderness. 

“Ah, a pearl?” he had said, as if he never knew she loved 
them. So like a child he was, this tall gentle-eyed Don 
Francisco! 

“But yes, a pearl,” she mimicked him, a trifle sharply. 
“Tf you love me so much ——”’ 

He drew a deep breath as does a diver coming to the sur- 
face of the water after many unreal communions with the 
fantastic life of the undersea world. ‘‘A pearl—ah, yes, my 
little flower of moonlight, I will bring you a pearl that is 
worthy to be worn against the whiteness of your throat. 
And I will bring you another pearl that is worthy to be set 
in a ring that I shall place upon your finger when I say to 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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eA Pilgrimage to ‘Palestine 


By HARRY EMERSON FosDICK 


lL} —Tlhe Hebrew Invasion 


47 We could not wander with them through the 
¢| wilderness, make with them their vain attack on 
4\ Palestine from the south, or swing around the 
Dead Sea’s southern end past Edom to strike in 
from the eastern desert on the Promised Land. But we went 
out across Jordan to meet them in Moab and in imagination 
we joined their forces as they swept in on Palestine. From 
the vicinity of Heshbon, which the Hebrews razed and con- 
cerning which they sang their taunt, 





“Come to Heshbon and rebuild it! 
Repair the capital of Sihon, if you can!’’1 


we followed the line of their advance and for two notable 
days we tented with the Arabs on the very steppes where 
Joshua and his forces camped before they 
crossed the Jordan and fell on Jericho. 

Never was a landscape better fitted to stim- 
ulate the imagination in picturing a historical 
event. From far off on the plateau of 
Moab near the village of Suweilah, we 
could see, as the invading Hebrews 
saw, the Mount of Olives towering up 
across the Jordan’s gorge over forty 
miles away. The Promised Land lay 
before them in plain view, a tempting 
invitation to invasion long before they 
reached it. 

In the Book of Numbers one reads repeatedly 
about ‘‘the steppes of Moab beside the Jordan 
opposite Jericho.”? There, having crushed the 
Moabites and Amorites who had blocked their 
way from the desert to the river, the Hebrews 
pitched their camp. They looked, I doubt not, 
to contemporary eyes like another swarm of fierce 
and hungry invaders from the wilderness, and 
their manner of life could not have been utterly unlike that 
of the Adwan Arabs in whose camp on the same steppes we 
passed two memorable days. 


HESE Arabs yet are a blend of Cain and Abel, half agri- 

culturists and half herdsmen. They never have entirely 
lost the ways of the desert from which, like the Hebrews of 
old, they overflowed into more fertile land. They summer at 
Heshbon on the heights;. they winter on the lower steppes 
near Jordan; but always they live in their long, black tents 
and rely on their flocks rather than their fields. 

To be entertained in their camp is to be carried back 
millenniums and made to live with the ancient patriarchs. 
We went with a friend who, as a young girl in Jerusalem, in 
reward for some service rendered by her father, had been 
made an honorary member of the tribe, and although our 
coming was unexpected, we were welcomed with the perfect 


1Numbers xxi, 27 M. *Numbers xxxiii, 48, 49 M.; xxxv, 1 M.,and so forth. 








NOTE—Bible references are to the American Standard Revision, ex- 
cept when followed by the letter M, which indicates Dr. James Moffat’s 
rendering, published by the George H. Doran Company, New York City. 
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hospitality which is the 
Arab’s crowning virtue. 
The aged sheik’s eldest son, 
himself the tribe’s active 
head, met us on his splen- 
did steed; and from the 
time he put his horse at the 
disposal of the women, to 
carry them across a flooded 
stream into the camp, to 
the time he rode out in state to bid us Godspeed, firing his 
pistols as he came, he was the ideal Arab host. 

The camp was pitched beside a rushing four-foot brook 
that brawled down from the uplands to the Jordan. The 
great black-brown tents—a hundred feet long or more, made 
of camel’s-hair cloth and so strong that the goats played 
freely on their tops—were pitched helter-skelter across the 
plain. In the morning the flocks went off to graze and in the 
evening came back to camp again. Slaves tended them— 
chattel slaves bought and paid for, or sometimes—so poverty- 
stricken is the Arab’s life—taken into bondage at their own 
request to save them from.starvation. The tribe cultivates 
a few acres on the lower steppes, and a heavy wind the night 
before we came had beaten down the grain. We inquired of 
the sheik’s son, as he rode back from inspecting it, how bad 
the damage was. ‘‘It is the will of God,” he answered 
in true Arab fashion, ‘‘and God is merciful.” 

The picture of our entertainment is given with 
extraordinary fidelity in the eighteenth chapter of 
Genesis. Little has changed except that firearms 
are added to the weapons which all carry, and coffee 
and tobacco have come in. One compartment of 
the sheik’s great tent was cleared for our reception; 
the best rugs and cushions were thrown upon the 
ground for us to sit upon; the 
coffee was brewed with elabo- 
rate ritual from the grinding of 
the bean to the serving of the 
drink, and a rhythmic chantey 
was sung through- 
out the process. 
They say that you 
can tell by the way 
they sing it how 
welcome you are. The lamb was brought 
from the flock and slain at the tent door; 
the eldest wife cooked it in the open kettle and 
superintended the other women making bread 
and delicacies for our evening meal; and the meal 
came at last—meat, rice and vegetables com-_ _ 
pounded in one great dish and borne by a bevy 
of slaves. Into the common dish we thrust our 
hands and ate until our hunger was appeased and 
then, in order of seniority, the sheik called the 
headmen of the tribe to eat until, at last, the 
remnants were turned over to the slaves to finish. 
After dinner the sheik, to the accompaniment 
of his rebabeh, a homemade lute, sang Arab 
songs—love songs, foray songs, and, last of all, a 
ballad on the Druses who a few miles north were 
fighting off the French. Then the whole tribe 
danced for us and the night ended with the mad, 
tumultuous sword dance, led by a woman with 
a gleaming blade, and fitted to stir up the fight- 


ing spirit of the men to such a raid as long cen- te 4 


turies before had been launched from this very 
spot on Jericho. 
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To be entertained 
in their camp is 


to be carried back 
millenniums and 
made to live with 
the ancient pa- 
triarchs. 


The view from the camp 
made the first stages of Joshua’s 
invasion clear. Perched where 
the heights of Moab meet the 
rising ground from the Jordan 
bottom three miles away, we 
could see the whole plain of 
Jericho and the highlands back 





of it. The probable site of 
IMustrated by Gilgal, Joshua’s first camp in 
Hen? “y a. S oulen Palestine, now marked by a tree 


and called Jiljulieh by the 

Arabs, lay on the flat marl 
about midway between the Jordan and Jericho. Jericho it- 
self is an oasis, as it always has been. The town was built 
there on the flatlands, so easy of access and difficult of de- 
fense, because of the great fountain now called ‘Ain Sultan, 
which still pours out its copious waters beside the ruins of 
the ancient city. It isagreen place still, as seen from Moab— 
a verdant patch upon the brown background of the barren 
plain and the wilderness of Judea rising over it. Of course 
the invaders began with Jericho, searched it out with spies, 
had to conquer it before they could go farther. And of 
course when they did conquer it they did not turn toward the 
Judean plateau where Jerusalem stood. That has no obvious 
valley to invite approach across the wilderness. But even 
from Moab one can see the wadies, wide-open and alluring, 
which lead up toward Ai, Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem, and the 
high places of Ephraim, which soon became the center of the 
new Hebrew life. One could have planned Joshua’s cam- 
paign from that Bedouin camp in Moab and could have seen 
the map of it laid out before him. 


E TRIED to recapitulate in our imagination their ex- 

perience as we, like them, crossed the fords of Jordan 
toward Jericho. What happened to make that passage of the 
river so memorable? If one goes upstream a few miles from 
the fords, he finds the river flowing in a serpentine channel 
between clay cliffs, undercutting the banks, and carving out 
new waterways. Only a few years ago the people at the fords 
were amazed to see Jordan so dry that one could walk across 
it, and for several hours it so continued before the stream 
returned. A clay cliff up the river had caved in, filling the 
channel and forcing the accumulating stream to reopen an 
old course which it used to follow and had long abandoned. 
One wonders if some such thing happened at that ancient 
crossing of the river. The Western world long has made a 
supernatural marvel of it, but the Biblical account, read on 
the spot, suggests something much more easily imaginable: 
“The waters that flow down stopped and were dammed up 
at a distance, at Addmah—a town beside Zartan.’”! 

One effect of picturing the Hebrew conquest on the very 
terrain where it occurred is to strip it of the glamour which 
centuries of Christian allegorizing have cast over it. For 
the invasion of Palestine has been aflegorized and poetized 





1Joshua iii, 16 M. 
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The meal came at last—meat, rice and vegetables compounded in one great dish and borne by a bevy of slaves. 


in the thought and terminology of the church until the 
original event has become difficult to recognize. Palestine 
has ceased being Palestine and has become the Promised 
Land, and the story of the conquest has ceased to be a 
bloody and pitiless tale of sacked cities and massacred 
inhabitants and has become a beautiful fulfillment of divine 
— llings. But on the ground the bare, stark facts stare 
out at you. 

This invasion of Palestine was ruthless business. Read the 
reiterated record in the Scripture and see: ‘They massacred 
all in the city, men and women, old and young alike, oxen, 
sheep, and asses, giving no quarter.”! “All the folk of Ai fell 
that day, both men and women, twelve thousand in all; 
Joshua never withdrew the hand that held his javelin until 
he had massacred all the folk of Ai.”? In the tenth chapter 
of Josua alone one reads seven times, repeated 
IN varying form, the dire refrain: “‘He sacked 
the place and massacred all within it, leaving 
not « single soul alive.”” And the summary of 
the cvcadful business is pitiless enough: ‘Thus 
Josinza captured the whole country, the high- 
land . the Negeb, the lowlands, and the slopes, 
with all their kings; he left not a soul alive, but 
Massacred every living creature, as the Eternal, 
the God of Israel, had commanded.’ 

“vo runs the unabashed record, and the only 
€xcuse which can be made for the morals of 
these tribesmen is that they were true to the 
ethics of their time. Indeed, a famous traveler 
among the Bedouins during the past century has 
os ibed them as devoted to three chief things: 

“loquence, hospitality and plundering. A raid upon another 
tribe is not yet considered theft but is regarded as we re- 
gard football, where each side tries by craft and strength to 
Seize the pigskin. The Hebrews, with all their ruthless 
‘Joshua vi: 21 M. *Joshua viii: 25-26 M. %Joshua x: 40 M. 


massacres, were playing the game according to the rules of 
the day. 

As for the religion of it, I do not see how anyone who on the 
ground thinks the matter through can be tempted to identify 
the god who was supposed to order, superintend and bless 
all this with the God revealed in the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets and, above all, in Christ. They are not of one 
spirit. The Hebrews, with their tribal god who stood for 
them against all others and backed them up in any assault 
and battery upon another folk, shared the current theology 
of all ancient nations. Onthe temple wallsof Rameses ITI, in 


the plain of Thebes, we saw the gigantic figure of Amon-Re, 
the supreme god of Egypt, handing the king his sword and 
dispatching him to war; and again we saw the god receiving 
the returning conqueror as he slew numberless captives 
before him. Such was the theology of the early Hebrews. 
Even here upon the plateau of Moab a few years ago a great 
stone was found—it stands now in the Louvre at Paris—on 
which Mesha, king of Moab, celebrated a bloody victory 
over Israel and praised Chemosh, his god, for giving it. How 
like some passages in the Old Testament this Moabite 
record sounds: 


Omri, king of Israel—he oppressed Moab many days, because 
Chemosh was angry with his land. And his son succeeded him, 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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i) tagne—on Pine of his dried apple pies bein’ 
% fs Y 4 famous all over the desert country, now works 
SewmOd| for me, When my outfit is on location makin’ 
films, he presides over the chuck wagon. In this way 
he’s met a lot of picture folks, but he’s only seen two 
films. 

In one of ’em me and Tony, my horse, was actin’. He 
didn’t think much of it—accordin’ to him we was both 
way off our range. ‘‘Tom,’’ says he to me, “‘when are 
you goin’ back? You was a good foreman before and 
you can be again. It ain’t too late for you to try and 
make somethin’ out of yourself. This business ain’t 
serious enough.” 

I’d be willin’ to be as serious as he wants me to be; in 
fact, a few years ago I decided to give up the films. I 
reckoned that I had worked enough by now to live 
quietly at our ranch in Arizona. I talked the matter 
over with Mrs. Mix, and she agreed with me that we 
had too little time to do the things we’d like to do—and 
to see our friends, and to travel, and such things. But 
just about that time, I took my way to New York to see 
the Dempsey-Carpentier engagement. In New York I 
drove around with Police Commissioner Enright. He 
took me down into the slums and through some of the 
streets where pale-faced kids were tryin’ to get shower 
baths from the street hydrants. They should have been 
out in the open some place, but they were doin’ their level 
best to beat July on melted asphalt streets and sidewalks. 
In every group some one of them would spot me and turn to 
his pals with a “‘Hully gee, there’s Tom Mix.” 






Thanks American Boys 


HEN I found things much the same in the poorer dis- 

tricts of Chicago—that I was recognized joyfully and 
that I meant somethin’ to boys in the slums—I went back to 
Hollywood and signed a contract to do seven pictures a year. 
At a Boy Scout encampment at Santa Clara, the scout com- 
mander rather embarrassed me by tellin’ the boys when he in- 
troduced me how much I had done for ’em. Actually, it’s the 
other way round; they have made me. They have made my 
success possible. In several countries, leadin’ the life which 
has been full of trouble that I made for myself and some that 
I jes’ fell into by accident, I’ve been meetin’ all sorts of folks, 
but I never yet have run into a feller who gets more out of 
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ABOVE—TOM MIX AND OLD BLUE 


By Tom MIx 


life than he puts intoit. It is likeasavings bank: You puta 
thousand dollars in, and all you can take out is a thousand 
dollars and a little interest if you leave it there a while. And 
whenever I meet up with one of these self-pityin’ guys who 
tells you that his life has been no bed of roses, I know that 
he has never set out so much as a single rosebush. 

In the old days down in Oklahoma with the blue sky above 
me, a good horse under me and nothin’ on my mind but my 
hat, as the sayin’ is, and no immediate concern except meal- 
time at the chuck wagon, I was the richest of men. How 
rich, the last few years alone have told me. It is not only the 
work of makin’ seven Western films a year, but the other 
demands upon my time that make me recollect a bit now and 
then of the good old days on the 101 Ranch. Now there are 
so many people you have to see, so many places that you 
have to make personal appearances in, that it’s hard work to 
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stay home at nighttime. And then there are the people 
who want to sell you things and help you invest your 
money. They come with all sorts of things—everythin’ 
except horses. Though some of these birds have as 
much nerve as a road agent, no one of ’em up to this 
day has tried to sell me a horse. The antique dealers 
have marked me out as a prospect though. They have 
had right good success sellin’ early Spanish pieces from 
Mexico to the boys and girls in Hollywood and Beverly 
Hills. I don’t take much stock in antiques. I look at 
em this way: The people I know wouldn’t understand 
antiques and the people who understand antiques 
wouldn’t like me. And so the big room out in my house 
in Beverly Hills is filled with saddles, guns and skins 
that suggest the life I’ve led most of the time since 
that day in ’79—in a log cabin down in El Paso County, 
Texas—when I was born. 


While I Sit on the Fence 


UT when I want to really kinda ruminate, like I am 
now, not even that room will do. I go over to my 
ranch and sit on the corral fence. I usually like some- 
thin’ in my hands and it doesn’t seem quite right if I 
haven’t got boots and spurs on. That’s the way I'd 
always like to have the stage set when I must think 
of important things, or have business todo. A paneled 
office, a mahogany desk with a glass top and buzzers to push 
that bring in the lesser folks, and wire baskets filled with 
papers to sign, is not my idea ofa place to figure things out 
in. Usually I get my ideas for stunts in the pictures while 
sitting on that there fence. I figure out action that will seem 
plumb natural, at least so far as you can tell beforeliand. 
While I’m settin’ there thinkin’ I never says to myself: “I’m 
goin’ to do thus and so”’; I jes’ sort of figure that this here 
feller will make a flyin’ leap from his horse and grab a runa- 
way train or whatever it is. 

In the picture I’m workin’ on now I thought up one of 
these stunts. I’m drivin’ a coach in a race of six stage- 
coaches, and the villain, who don’t want me to win, rides up 
and leans acrost and cuts the lines of the leaders, leavin’ 
them free. I climb down between the wheel horses and then, 
with my feet hooked round the tongue, I grab the loose reins 
which are trailin’ on the ground and tie them together and 
get back on the box and win the race. We got some £ 
shots of me on the tongue of the coach between the gallopin’ 
horses, but it had to be done several times and I got to 
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thinkin’ who thought of this. Then I re- 


cow-puncher and I want to believe that 





membered how I set on ‘the corral fence 
one Sunday mornin’ thinkin’ of this very 
‘ ome people puzzle themselves over the 
slarity of the Western pictures and 
ther they’ll always be with us. I think 
ut I’m more concerned with makin’ 
and gettin’ just what I want in each 
picture. Naturally I want to appeal to the 
bicvest audiences.. And I want to give as 
many people as possible somethin’ to take 
away with them, whether they’re truck 
drivers or millionaires. To the office ex- 
ecutive, banker or business man we can 
sucvest the importance and value of 
keepin’ fit. We can show him the inspira- 
tion to be found by livin’ in the open. You 
can’t be mean or-narrow, you can’t help 
becomin’ more generous and broader if 
you live out in the big spaces, or among 
the great trees. To the truck driver or the 
laborer who wants to get on in the world 
we can show the rewards of right thinkin’ 
and straight livin’. 

But more important, I want to keep my 
pictures in such a vein that parents will 
not object to lettin’ their children go to 
see me on the screen. I want the things 
that I do to seem in character and to be right. When I was 
a kid, like a great many other boys my hero was Buffalo Bill. 
I had the good fortune to meet him, and everythin’ he did 
was just what the man I thought and knew him to be would 
do. I don’t want to miseducate anybody and I feel a good 
deal of responsibility for the young boys. 

They tell me that my audience is made up of young boys 
up to the age of fifteen or sixteen and of older people who 
have tired of romance and want things to seem sort of ex- 
citin’. The young boy or girl, when he becomes interested 
in love stories, is apt to shun the Western pictures, because 
gettin’ the girl ain’t the prime concern. It is the life, the 
action, the plains, the ridin’, the ropin’, the crowdin’ inci- 
dents of stagecoaches and the round-up, and the like—all 
tendin’ to give the spirit of what we in the trade call a 








Western. And the world over seems to have taken right 
well to this sort of entertainment. We try to make Western 
pictures as probable as we possibly can. 


-A Few Items on the“Never” List 


E DO not want the things that wouldn’t happen. I have 

never played a dude who comes out West and marries a 
cowgirl. As a cow-puncher I have never married a rich girl. 
I have tried to show the value of staying in your own sphere. 
I am always just a wanderin’ cowboy. I ride into a place 
owning only my horse, saddle and bridle. It isn’t my quarrel, 
but I get into trouble doin’ the right thing for somebody else. 
When it’s all ironed out I never get any money reward. I 
may be made foreman of the ranch and I get the girl, but 
there is never a fervid love scene. And we have tried to get 
the right backgrounds. And I have tried to get into every 
picture a bit of our National Parks. 
When we have done this, we have 
told on the screen where the picture 
was taken. I want as many people 








TOM MIX AND HIS WONDER HORSE TONY 


I seem to preach a lot and I ain’t a preacher—but then I 
ain’t a writer either. Not even my best friends in the cattle 
country would ever have expected me to turn out to be what 
we used to call ‘‘a literary gent.”” And the fact that I’ve 
been asked to write a piece has made me sorta serious. I 
don’t know nothin’ about women, but I’ll jes’ go and tell you 
a few facts about me, anyway, and somethin’ of what I 
think. And I want at this juncture to say that I’m still a 
























































as possible to know what wonderful 
possessions they own and to stir up 
in tiem desire to see these places— 
ancl, where that is never possible, 
to show through pictures what the 
places look like. 

‘1 my film stories I seldom shoot 
ev: a very mean man. He is over- 





cone by wit, alertness or physical 
power, I never smoke and person- 
al, [ don’t drink, even in pictures; 


il ‘here is any jollification in the 
oon or joint, it is for the boys. 

w I have seen a good deal of 
nkin’—in armies, on the plains 
aid in towns. On a picture outfit 
like ours where everything has to be 
so well organized and we have to 
Count on each and every man doin’ 
the one thing he has to do, right on 
cue, we have no room for the steady 
drinkers, And I’d hate to have things 
go back to the way they were before 
prohibition, but I do think that per- 
haps a great mistake was made. If 
first they had taken away hard liquor 
and then, after five years, wines and 
the lighter things, it might never 
have been necessary to take away 
beer; or the people might have been 
educated and reconciled to the loss 
of all alcoholic drinks. 
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© EVANS, L.A. 


if I go into the home of one of the cow- 
punchers that work for me I’ll be welcome 
not because I’ve had a certain amount of 
success and because I’m their employer, 
but because I’m still one of the boys, just 
as in the old days when I’d go into their 
parlors, sit on their horsehair sofas and 
listen to the roar of the sea in the shell that 
was on every whatnot. 

But it isn’t easy to stay simple. I have 
a bungalow dressing room at the studios 
and till last year, when they built some 
new buildings which spoiled my vista, as 
the real estate boys would say, I could 
see a big gate where the actors come in. 
I saw them come in lookin’ for jobs; then 
saw them when they were succeedin’ and 
then when they became stars and got im- 
portant. With all the opportunity of this 
big industry, which was offerin’ them 
chances they could never have had but for 
it, they just couldn’t keep level-headed. 
They had to put on airs, and they bought 
their foreign cars; they built their houses 
aided by the banks; and they thought 
they’d done it all by themselves. You can 
roll a stone up a hill, but it is hard work 
and you may not get to the top. Never 
mind, it is barren up there, and lonely, anyway. But you 
may find a place part way up where you can stay put for a 
while. You can’t even do this without help and you must 
give the other fellows a little credit. You can’t be a good 
general all by yourself. 

Nor can success won in a few years, the owning of a fine 
house and great popularity with the fans make you a gentle- 
man. It takes longer than a few years to make gentlemen— 
and you have to breed ’em. My horse,Tony, who has acted 
with me in so many pictures, is fed sheaf oats out of a rubber 
bucket. He has become used to the best of care and he is 
temperamental, but get him out on location and he will 
rough it and become plumb natural and revert to what he 
was from. Now a Thoroughbred would be little use in the 
cattle country. And I know that in my own case it’s taken 
more than fifteen years from being a cow-puncher to owning 
a house in Beverly Hills and employin’ an English butler. 





cA Life Full of Action 


EFORE I had these worries that seem to concern me, in 
this article at least, I led a life that was pretty much full 
ofaction. I’ve been round the corral a bit—I’m not boastin’ 
of course. To begin with, I was a cow-puncher. Then I went 
into the artillery, after the Navy refused to have me for the 
Spanish War. The battery that I was with went to Cuba and 
saw quite a little action. Then I saw service in the Philip- 
pines. These days of skirmishin’ seemed to me about’as dull 
as anything could be, and it was always rainin’; but when 
my friend Peter B. Kyne comes up to the house and gets to 
reminiscin’ I about conclude that this here Philippine en- 
gagement was just about the most important war that was 
ever fought, and way ahead of any- 
thin’ the World War had to offer. 
From the Philippines I went to 
take part in the activities that were 








I RIDE INTO A PLACE OWNING ONLY MY HORSE, SADDLE AND 


BRIDLE 


brought about by the Boxer Rebel- 
lion in China, and when I came back 
to the United States I got busy 
breakin’ horses for the British Gov- 
ernment to use in the Boer War in 
South Africa. Concernin’ this job 
I’m not mentionin’ any details, but 
honesty makes me confess that we 
didn’t do no thorough job; for in 
every carload there was one or two 
mean ones that were certain to for- 
get what little they had been taught 
long before they reached South 
Africa. We don’t care none, for 
we figures to ourselves that we was 
never goin’ to see ‘em again and we 
wouldn’t have to ride ’em—but I did. 
It seemed sorta tame just breakin’ 
horses for a war and not seein’ any- 
thin’ of the war, so I shipped as a 
hostler on one of the transport boats, 
and arrived with some of my charges. 
| There was a good deal of work to 

be done on them in the way of educa- 

{| tion, and I stayed on and finished 
il that schoolin’. Also I gave exhibi- 
| 








tions of ropin’ and ridin’ as it is done 
in the cattle country. The English 
officers were just as interested in this 
as the English people were in that 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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PANIC TOOK POSSESSION OF HER; SHE LOOKED FRANTICALLY FROM SIDE TO SIDE 


There Was. Goan of Arc 


LICE VALLIANT, who was not ill-named, 
| stood ankle-deep in snow in the Chambers- 
24; burg Square watching for a trolley car 
#} which bore on its side the inscription, 
“‘Chambersburg-Gettysburg.” 

Miss Valliant was tall and robust. On 
fa) her cheek was a cruel scar, apparently of 
==) a burn, shocking at first sight, but forgotten 
when one looked into her blue eyes or heard her speak or 
learned of her prodigies of labor and kindness. She was a 
nurse employed by the state, and a topographical map of 
her domain bore such names as Cold Spring, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Snaggy Ridge, Tartown and Buzzard Peak. She wore 
a blue fedora hat, a dark-blue skirt which divided at each 
long step, a heavy blue reefer and galoshes, and carried a 
leather satchel which seemed to have weight. 

The snow continued to fall thickly, obstructing traffic, 
covering the stiff gilded figures of a Soldiers’ Monument, 
obscuring the statue of Benjamin Franklin on the tip of the 
courthouse tower. It was a heavy snow, wet and sticky; 
falling in March, it would soon melt, but this was only early 
February, and it would lie long on the shaded side of the 
streets and in the deep woods to which Miss Valliant was 
going. 





HE motorman banged his gong and the conductor came 
to help Miss Valliant on. Though taller than the con- 
ductor and far more powerful, she accepted the friendly offer. 
“There you are!” he said as though he had lifted her 
whole weight. ‘‘There’s a hurry call for you!” 
“‘So?”’ said Miss Valliant over her shoulder. 
““They’ve been watching the road for an hour.” 
“Tt would have been folly to get out the car.” 
“That’s what I told ’em. I said, ‘You go home. I'll fetch 
her and she'll ride up on Mamie.’”’ 
“Who is it?” 
““Kumler’s woman, near the Knob,” 


By ELStE SINGMASTER 
Illustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


“Baby ?’”’ asked Miss Valliant briefly. 

““Yes’m. Number Thirteen.” 

The conductor uttered a guffaw and the motorman echoed 
it. They were neither amused nor vulgar, but deeply con- 
cerned. 

“You step on it, Bill,” ordered the conductor. ‘“‘This is no 
trolley, this is an ambulance. Awful, ain’t it, ma’am?”’ 

“That Mamie!” answered Miss Valliant. ‘‘It’ll take her 
an hour.” 

“Or longer,” said the conductor hopelessly. 

The car traveled on the Lincoln Highway. When dim 
shapes of mountain showed through the snow, the tracks 
entered a planting of white pine where the ground was al- 
most bare and the trees were heavily weighted. The tracks 
ended beside a pavilion in Caledonia Park. The project to 
connect Chambersburg and Gettysburg had not been carried 
out, and now, since a thousand au- 
tomobiles traveled the road each day, 
never would be. 

Miss Valliant stepped into the 
snow. The park lay inabroad pocket 
shaded by magnificent trees. Astream 
foamed in a cascade, owing its arti- _ 
ficial elevation to the fact that it had 
once furnished power for a ‘historic 
furnace, the property of Thaddeus 
Stevens. Against the side of the hill 
were the ruins of the stack and under 
the snow the road was made of slag. 

Miss Valliant glanced neither at 
the hills nor at the stack. She bent 








her head and plowed toward a log building before which 
hung a sign: Post Office and Store. Standing by a hitching 
post, her head hanging, was a large white mare; from the 
door Mrs. Fitch, stout, red-haired, red-faced, called loudly, 
her good-natured slang as incongruous in the majestic lone- 
liness as the garish advertisements with which the house was 
surrounded. “ Ain’t this the limit?” 

“Tt sure is!”” Miss Valliant’s voice, though soft as honey, 
carried as well as Mrs. Fitch’s. 

“Got coffee for you, good and black.” 


RS. FITCH went indoors. Miss Valliant untied M .mie. 
She was in the saddle when Mrs. Fitch reappear. 

“It’s very strong. Here’s a bundle. Number Th:teen, 
and only two living.” 

“Out to Cold Spring, then back to Newman’s?” 

“Yes. Kumler, he cut across, but don’t you try t! it on 
this shimmel!”’ 

“That’s a true word,” said Miss Valliant. She | 
back the cup and lifted the rein. 

“There’s sandwiches tied with the baby clothes,” shi eked 
Mrs. Fitch. 

Miss Valliant called “Thank you” and waved her »and. 
Her voice could be heard, but her gesture could not b: seen, 
so quickly did the snow swallow her up. 

“Not the life for me!” said Mrs. Fitch, shiveriny. and 
closed the door. 

Mamie, as was expected, stepped out slow! her 
head down, her ears dull to the voice of her rider. 

“Step on it, Mamie! Shame on 
you, a woman sickand you sos!ow! 

The sky grew darker, as though 
night were at hand, but the road 
» was easy to follow. For three miles 

“in a straight line, four if windings 
were measured, and ten if Miss \ al- 
liant’s feelings were considered, 
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there was no break; then a small 
opening appeared to the left. On 
the ester’s map it was marked 
wit!: a broken line, which signified mw: | 
a r road. Miss Valliant ad- ‘ MI 

dre-sed Mamie: “UNM 

t’s shorter and I hope you ae | 
+ stumble.” 

looked at her watch. At | | % 
nir. o'clock she had left the store; | 
it « 2s now ten and she had two Ewys 
mis to go. 

- had forgotten nothing she 
had ever learned ‘and it was her 
custom to entertain herself by re- 
calling heroic histories. Some- 
times she recalled them in order 
to sustain a sinking heart. 
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“eo was Hannibal, 
Mamie; he crossed the Alps. 
There was Christopher Columbus; and there was Magellan 
circumnavigating the globe. Your lot is easy.” 

Again she looked at her watch—fifteen minutes had passed. 
Surely before eleven she would reach Kumler’s! She must 
pass one other cabin, that of Henry Biven, an evil man whom 
she feared, not for herself, but for young and unprotected 
creatures. Seeing the smoke from his chimney, she reached 
into her pocket, and touching a small, cold object made of 
steel, fitted her hand neatly round it. 

At Kumler’s cabin three faces were pressed to the win- 
dow: above the sill that of a child, a little higher that of a 
girl of ten, still higher that of a bearded man. The man 
hurried to the door. 

“’Fraia you're too late, nurse.” 

Miss Valliant leaped down, untied her bundle and satchel 
and went staggering into the house. She was stiff, but 
warmth and exercise would limber her. She pulled off coat 
and gloves; hat and galoshes she forgot for an hour. Her 
eye took in the single room; it might have been 1726 
instead of 1926. Walls and ceilings were unplastered, 
wooden pegs were driven between the logs to hold extra 
clothing, antlers held Kumler’s gun. There was a cheap 
modern stove and a broken-down sewing machine—these 
articles alone indicated progress. Inwardly Miss Valliant 
groaned; outwardly she smiled. 

“You have hot water, Nellie! That’s right.” 

At two o’clock in the afternoon Miss Valliant stood 
ready to depart. The snow was over, sunshine streamed 
in. There was the lingering odor of a meal, there was 
warmth, there were a few smiles, there was peace on the 
face of Mrs. Kumler, and there was also anxiety. 

“Tt’s a healthy baby, ain’t it?”’ 

“It is indeed,’’ answered Miss Valliant in the tone in 
which one speaks of a miracle. 

“And fat?” 

“And fat.”” This, too, was a miracle. 

“All his parts complete ?”’ 

“All his parts complete. You do your best by him 
and he’ll get along. I’ll be back day after tomorrow.” 

‘“ Here’s pappy with your Mamie horse,”’ called Nellie. 

Miss Valliant turned—it was the first time she had 
had a moment to look at the child, who was budding 
to premature womanhood. She walked out absent- 
mindedly and stepped from Kumler’s supporting hand 
into the saddle. 

“ld watch out for Biven.” 

‘ wolfish look came into Kumler’s mild eyes. ‘‘No 


danver now, ma’am, but in summer the kids roam 
arovnd. You can’t get testimony against him. The 
fol’ is afraid.” 


ss Valliant took the long road back. She made 
tw calls and it was dark when she reached the post 
Olii-c, The motorman was banging his gong to be sure 
the. she understood he had waited. From the porch 
M.s. Fitch called loudly: 
Well, you’re here! Ride down and tie Mamie at 
th park. Mister, he’ll fetch her. Boy or girl?” 
Boy,” answered Miss Valliant. 
30%: | to live?” shrieked Mrs. Fitch. 
es. 
“Pity!” screamed Mrs. Fitch. ‘These cabin folks 
oughtn’t to have young ones.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” called Miss Valliant. ‘There 
as Abraham Lincoln.” 


Miss VALLIANT drove to Caledonia in her small car. 
She wore a blue gingham dress with a white collar 
lastened by a little pin which was the badge of her stand- 
‘ig as a nurse. On the seat lay her hat, her bag and a pile 
of magazines. A clearing house for charitable impulses 
ol the well-to-do and pressing needs of the poor, she took 
books to cabins in which there had never been a printed 
word except labels, almanacs, and now and then a stray 
newspaper. 

The April sun was warm, but there was a cooling 
breeze. Maple buds were red, daffodils bloomed in the 
yards, a purplish haze darkened the woodlands. 
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There was spring in Miss Valliant’s heart. Alone in the 
world, she fended off the thought of old age by deliberately 
fixing her mind upon pleasant things. She meant to have a 
vacation, postponed for three years; the two hundred dollars 
she had saved for the purpose lay in the bank. 

**This year I’m going. I must. I must see the ocean.”’ Her 
blue eyes darkened like the ocean when a cloud passes over 
it. “‘I’ll put it off till September; then I’ll come back re- 
newed. It will be like heaven. The mountain will have to 
take care of itself.” 

The park at Caledonia was carpeted with green; dog- 
wood bloomed against masses of hemlock; in a swamp 
the alders showed purple gray beside golden willows. 
Miss Valliant started toward the road of duty, stopped, 
reversed her car and drove to the foot of the cascade. 
The water bubbled and sang, but how much more 
wonderful the sea! 


TOOT of the horn brought Mrs. Fitch to the door. 
Her hair glittered orange-color in the sun, her 
blue dress made the ensemble that of a college pennant. 
“The directors said to tell Drawbaugh the children must 
be vaccinated and go to school. They won’t have ’em vac- 
cinated on account of their religion. Then’”—Mrs. Fitch 
came down the steps—‘“‘then you stop at MclIntyres’. I 
guess it’s too far to see Gran’ma Todd. They say she’s 
prayin’ something fierce. And there’s a boy—Fulmer’s his 
name—with a broken leg.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Go through the Sanitarium and turn toward Tartown. 
At a place where’s there’s the biggest dead tree you ever saw 
a road runs straight up. He’s a good boy and they say he’s 
a reader and inventor.” 

““How’d he get hurt?”’ 

“Stone rolled on him.” 

“Well,” said Miss Valliant. ‘I’m off.” 

There was a little snow lingering in the hollows, but there 
was none on the road or in the air. A flicker of tossed heels 
in front of the car, then the impertinent upfling of a broad 
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white tail, and a deer scampered down a runway, Miss 
Valliant laughed: 

“Run over you in another minute!” 

The car panted and snorted. There came into view a 
lengthy kitchen midden of tin cans, then buildings of a set- 
tlement where a thousand people lived. Above towered pine 
trees, relics of a vast forest. Invalids sat in reclining chairs or 
walked slowly about. A large man hailed Miss Valliant with 
a shout, and walked toward her, bringing with him the odor 
of drugs. 

“Going to stop?” 

“Not now, Doctor Jay.” 

“‘Come back and have dinner with us.” 

“Will if Ican. Don’t anybody wait.” 

“Going to take a vacation this year?” 

“Tam. Going to the seashore.” 

“ec Good.”’ 

Miss Valliant drove down into a hollow occupied by a 
little house and an enormous woodpile set in a patch of 
emerald grass—the home of the Drawbaughs. 

She walked up to the door and, rapping, stepped in. The 
room was immaculate. On a long bench sat four children; 
there was a baby in the arms of its mother. The father sat 
by the window making shoes. 

“‘Good morning,” said Miss Valliant. 

“Good morning,”’ answered Drawbaugh, keeping sternly 
on with his work. 


ISS VALLIANT expected the interview to be long, but 
on the contrary it was short. 

Drawbaugh anticipated her announcement. ‘“‘I know 
what you come for,”’ he said, lifting fanatic eyes—‘“‘to put 
the mark on my children.” 

“T came to insist that you have them vaccinated and send 
them to school.” 

“I’ve made up my mind what to do.”” Drawbaugh took 
from the window sill a worn Bible. ‘‘Here,” he said. 


(Continued on Page 128) 






































HE HELD A PIECE OF SANDPAPER IN ONE HAND AND AN UNVARNISHED VIOLIN 
““MENDING IT?’’ ASKED MISS VALLIANT. 


IN THE OTHER. 
‘*I MADE IT”’ 
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Sari the avttion of Fashion fora (century 


Bi) to the Tuileries at the request of the 

| Empress Eugénie in 1859. She had 

{| been dressed hitherto by the smartest cou- 
turiers of the decade, but seemingly some 
| quality of distinction in certain models 
made in the much discussed new shop in 
} the Ruede la Paix won her from the chosen, 
for one day she decided in her quick, imperious fashion that 
she must have something by Worth, and sent for their origi- 
nator. 

Court etiquette required that anyone called to the Tuiler- 
ies by the Empress must go in evening dress, no matter if 
he be sent for at eight in the morning or eleven at night. 
But my father, declaring that, etiquette or no etiquette, it 
was impossible for him to change his frock coat—part of the 
uniform of the head of a firm and his employes at that time— 
in the middle of the day, went as he was, defying rules. : 

Establishing a new order of things was becoming some- 
thing of a habit with him. Already he had flown in the face 
of convention by growing a mustache. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century a judge, or a notary might wear a hirsute 
adornment on his upper lip, but the mere head of a commer- 
cial establishment, never! How soon after the opening of 
the shop in the Rue de la Paix my father had the temerity to 
wear hair on his face, despite the custom, is problematical, 
but it could not have been long as, in my memory, that 
drooping, mandarin mustache and his beloved face are in- 
separable. After this defiance of 
the whole judiciary body of 
France, so to speak, to appear 











By JEAN PHILIPPE WoRTH 


this trait of hers in its most stubborn manifestation when he 
undertook to secure her sponsorship for Lyons and its silks. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, long before my 
father had his own shop, Lyons, in so far as the fabrics and 
beautiful colors upon which her glory as a city of fine ma- 
terials had been founded, seemed to have forgotten every- 
thing she had ever known. And the first thing my father did 
after he was established was to prevail upon the Lyons 
manufacturers to revive something of this former glory. In 
time, as has already been told, his clientele, won by the 
elegance of the models he designed, and the rare old patterns 
and weaves of the lovely stuffs of which they were made, 
began to buy so lavishly that Lyons was given new life. A 
single illustration tells something of the extent of this in- 
dustrial renascence brought about by my father’s persistent 
championship of native fabrics. In 1853 when he had 
needed lace to trim a wedding dress he had only been able 
to find two flounces of Alencon, measuring three meters and 
fifty centimeters in the whole of France, and they were not 
of the same pattern. Two years later, at the exhibition of 
1855, the Empress wore an Alencon skirt, costing at that 
time about seventy-five thousand francs, draped over cherry 
velvet, when she came to distribute the prizes to exhibitors. 

It was at this exhibition, by the way, which marked the 
debut of the fifteen-thousand-dollar Alencon skirt, that my 


father introduced his “manteau de cour” which created 
asensation because it was such a radical departure from 
the court mantle then worn. It hung from the show!ders 
instead of the waist, and was of moire antique—antique 
watered silk—embroidered in gold. As it immediately be- 
came the royal fashion it may be seen in any picture of a 
queen in her robes of state taken during the past seventy 
years. j 

However, to manage the popularity of a new “manteay 
de cour”’ or bring a fifteen-thousand-dollar piece of lace into 
being was one thing. To create a demand for silk—of which 
my father was exceedingly fond, especially for great occa- 
sions—was another. This required the patronage of the 
Empress. 

To secure Eugénie’s sponsorship of Lyons fabrics was far 
from easy, not only because of her recalcitrance at adopting 
anything new, but because Lyons had always frowned upon 
her and upon the Emperor. But my father was determined 
upon coming to the rescue of the French manufacturers and, 
being a deft diplomat and no mean politician, he made for 
Her Majesty a very beautiful dress of Lyons’ brocade. The 
color was beige, and the flower design woven in the fabric 
was taken from a rare Chinese shawl. But when he showed 
it to Eugénie she gave it one look and declared flatly: “| 
shan’t wear it. It would make me look like a curtain.”’ 

“But, Your Majesty,” protested my father, ‘‘won’t you 
wear it for the sake of what it would mean to the manufac- 
turers of Lyons?” Eugénie smiled ironically. 

“Why? Because they have 
been so good to us?”’ referring a 





little bitterly to the opposition 





before the Empress in other than 
the tailed garment prescribed by 
royal edict required hardly any 
courage. 


Eugénte 


RRIVING at the Tuileries in 
the banned frock coat, my 
father found the Empress 
Eugénie most charming, but 
withal something of a beauty 
who had been a little spoiled 
rather than sweetened and mel- 
lowed by the warm sunshine of 
life vouchsafed her by a gener- 
ous nature and an adoring world. 
And where fashions were con- 
cerned he discovered her to be i 
a decided reactionary. She was 
always the last to accept a new 
mode or a suggestion, and then 
only under protest. To all in- 
novations she was belligerently 
“réfractaire.”” And when in the 
end they were no longer innova- 
tions, but part and parcel of the 
current fashion and no longer to 
be ignored, she would only sub- 
mit to them after someone had 
pointed out diplomatically how 
much her patronage would mean 
in prestige and orders to the fac- 
tories responsible for their manu- 
facture. My father encountered 
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of Lyons to herself and the 
Emperor. 


For Love of Lyons 


HEIR attitude is all the 

more reason for your wear- 
ing their silks,’’ retorted my fa- 
ther—‘‘to show that you 
But before he was able to bring 
in the old reference to the efficacy 
of heaping coals of fire the Em- 
peror entered and my father 
turned to him with: “Oh, sire, 
please persuade Her Majesty to 
wear this dress. There are prob- 
ably ten or twelve of the women 
who set the fashion waiting for 
me in my shop to hear what the 
Empress is going to wear, and 
upon my return I shan’t be able 
to get out of my coat before 
they will fly at me screaming, 
‘Show us what the Empress 
has chosen. Show us what the 
Empress has chosen.’ And as 
soon as I have shown them they 
will immediately order dresses 
of the same material, and i! Her 
Majesty has selected a lyons 
fabric five minutes later the city 
of Lyons will know that the 
Empress has honored them by 
choosing a dress of their newest 


(Continued on Page 1 
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The Empress Eugéniesfrom the portrait by Winterhalter, which hangs in the Versailles Museum. 
At right—A gown made by Worth to be worn by Her Majesty at a fancy dress ball as Proserpine. 
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I like long 
hair because 
it means va- 
riety, and 
variety is 
difficult to 
achieve with 


bobbed hair. 











our Crowning Glory 


By ANN HARDING 





zs HIE more the world admires an actress, 
Sk the more beauties it thinks up for her. 
She may be magnificently endowed 
with generous emotions, with a spirited 
personality, with wit and charm, and 
even with a dramatic sense; yet it is 
frequently her beauty that is most 
often praised. If she has the luck to 
4} have gorgeous hair or haunting eyes or 
, ——! a lovely voice or an exquisite figure, or 
if she dresses well, she becomes famous for these; her talents 
seem taken for granted. In my case it has been my hair. I 
am only what you might term a baby star. I still thrill to 
seein my name spelled out in glowing street lights. But 














already I have found myself praised for my hair by critics, 
When what I wanted was a serious criticism of my acting. 
I have been called beautiful on the stage as often as I have 
beet: scolded offstage, for my appearance. I owe both the 


praise and blame to the fact that I have ash-blond hair, 
and plenty of it. On the stage such a possession is striking, 
but in the home it makes me look rather washed out. In 
the home I just coil it up and forget about it, but on the 
Stave I must treat it as an asset. What I haven’t learned 
my-clf about taking care of it, others have volunteered to 
tel! me, so that I have become quite a storehouse of knowl- 
ede of the things to do to improve one’s hair. 


One Basic Rule for All Beauty 


it IS astonishing how little women know about their hair. 

It is only after one tries every sort of treatment—under 
Which the hair somehow survives—that one learns that the 
pais rule for hair health is the basic rule for all beauty: 
which is, that just as real beauty has its foundation in sheer 
1ealth, so beautiful hair is hair that is conspicuously vigorous; 
so full of vitality that it seems to snap, to spring out of the 
scalp, thick, shiny, full of light and individual tone. 

Hair really is the crowning glory of a woman. It lights up 
her person, it frames her face, it makes a halo around her. 


No matter how she mangles it, or mistreats it, no matter if 
she cuts most of it off, her hair still remains the most telling 
item of her appearance. 

Of all the supposedly permanent adjuncts of a woman’s 
person—her eyes, her nose, her teeth, or hair—the last is 
the only one over which the possessor has absolute control. 
She can control its color—to a too great extent—its length, 
its shape. She can treat it like an article of dress, changing 
its shape and its style as often as she pleases. 

The most radical change in the costume of women in our 
times has been the change in hair styles. Short hair is con- 
sidered chic. It is also the symbol of the freedom of women. 
But bobbing the hair won’t make you free. It isn’t so simple 
as that. And having long hair won’t make you reactionary 
and stupid. That’s mixing spiritual causes to make esthetic 
effects, and it can’t be done. By this you may assume I have 
long hair. I have—very long hair, and quantities of it. 

I like long hair because it means variety, and variety is 
difficult to achieve with bobbed hair. No matter what sort 
of dress you put on, if your hair is short your head always 
looks the same. A severe bob with a bouffant period evening 
dress is a hideous combination, yet I’ve seen many such in- 
congruities. Frenchwomen who have short hair are clever 
enough to wear transformations with their evening clothes, 
for whatever the virtues of a bob, it does not go with the 
grande manner. Professionally it is valuable to me to have 
long hair, because I can dress it in different ways for the dif- 
ferent types of women I am in various plays. 

If my hair were the fine, slithery sort that’s always coming 
down I’d bob it. Neatness, trimness is the essential thing in 
dressing the hair. If short bits of hair insist on escaping 
your hairpins, if you can’t dress your hair and be sure it will 
stay put without being forced to pin it over and over again 
during the day, it is better to end the annoyance by cutting 
off such troublesome tresses. For to be beautiful, hair and 
head must form one perfect, one harmonious single outline. 
One mustn’t look messy, and no head looks well groomed with 





straggling hair. My sister’s hair was like that. It was so 
heavy and she had so much of it, she could never do it up 
smartly or have it stay put. When she cut it off I was sur- 
prised at the change it made in her appearance. She is more 
attractive. She looks ten years younger, and very smart and 
neat now. 

Instead of accenting its slightest tendencies to curl, women 
seem to do everything to destroy whatever natural, graceful 
wave their hair may have by substituting stiff, unnatural- 
looking waves. 


Training the Hatr to Curl 


URN to Nature, and Nature will repay your efforts, if 

only you are patient and persistent in your efforts. Your 
hair will become more curly gradually, and it is work that 
is best done at home. A beauty-shop operator, for instance, 
will usually discourage you from taking a water wave if your 
hair isn’t almost so curly that you don’t need a wave. Ina 
way she is right, for the good that water waving might do is 
discounted by the fact that she puts a hot-air dryer to your 
hair, thus taking away the natural tendency to curl. 

In addition, a commercial operator must give you what 
you pay for, and finger waving only begins to show results 
after a year’s steady efforts. It takes about three years to 
train the hair to curl in definite, unmistakable ringlets. 
Three years may seem a long time when you are looking 
ahead; looking backward it doesn’t. We want to have 
everything happen quickly; but isn’t it worth while to 
have vigorous, gleaming, natural curls at the end of three 
years’ treatment, instead of weak and brittle hair for one’s 
pains? 

Any woman can learn to water wave her hair at home. 
Every single time you wash your hair train it with your 
fingers. After shampooing the hair and thoroughly wiping 
the water out of it, give the scalp a thorough massage with 
the tips of your fingers until your whole scalp is loose, and 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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az] WAS a November night of the old 

1] San Francisco of carriage and horse- 

car days. A wonderful scene, in its 
way. Lights and the bright cafés, 

and men and women in evening garb, 

and the wind coming like iced cham- 
pagne off the Golden Gate, and around 

the lamp-post a light swirling of fog. 

A setting for something more brilliant than the figures 

of every day—for, in fact, such a figure as that of a 
man, handsome, dissipated, still elegant at fifty-five, in 

a mulberry-lined opera cloak and a top hat at ever so 
slightly rakish an angle above his devil-be-at-ye dark blue 
eyes, strolling down Powell Street with a younger compan- 
ion and swinging a gold-headed cane. 

It was the sort of a figure that drew all eyes. People 
nudged one another at his passing, and here and there some- 
one spoke in eager recognition. ‘It’s Cooper MacTavish— 
Cooper MacTavish,” so the whisper went down Powell. 
The aged news vender at the corner beamed her toothless 
smile at him. ‘‘Sure, and it’s Cooper himself, God bless him 
for the rare son of Ireland that he is!’’ she called cajolingly. 

He tossed her a five-dollar gold piece. ‘‘’Tis mothers like 
you make Ireland’s sons what they are,”’ said he, in the rich 
blarneying brogue that made his songs famous. 











HE touch ofa smile quirked the lips of his walking com- 

panion. That flourish was so like Cooper MacTavish, 
thought John Wynn O’Day. There was no one else of his ilk 
in the whole musical world; no one so madcap, no one so 
picturesque. But the young man’s amusement was replaced 
by arush of anxiety. The singer had taken advantage of his 
moment of inattention to commit one of those indiscretions 
against which his understudy and protégé must always be on 
guard. 

The occasion of it was, as so often, a woman. An un- 
known beauty, passing, had looked into the great tenor’s 
eyes with gracious recognition, and the connoisseur of love- 
liness, recklessly indifferent to bronchial cords and larynx, 
had taken off his hat and was standing with bared head in 
the chilly winter wind that blew down Powell while the 
stranger made her way to her carriage. 

The young man touched him on the arm. ‘‘Come, sir,” he 
said with affectionate reproach; “not in this cold wind.” 

“‘Jack, Jack,’’ exclaimed the Irishman, ‘‘have ye no 
blood? What is wind, fog, yes, pneumonia, to the eyes of a 
beautiful woman? Jack,” he said in a lower tone, with 


THE WORLD DO YE THINK COULD TAKE THE 


GREAT 


Peep o‘Day 
By TuRBESE LUMMIs FISKE 


I/ustrated by Henry Raleigh 


cocked head and the look of a naughty pixy, “‘do ye suppose 
ye could find out her name?” 

“Sir,”’ said John Wynn O’Day with disarming gentleness, 
“tomorrow night you sing The Witching Colleen.” 

“So I must not follow her, thrice witching though she 
be.”” The tenor directed a humorous sigh and a shake of 
his head to his protégé. ‘‘And ye’re the lad that talks of 
being a singer? . What like of an artist is it to be calculating 
the work of tomorrow against the pleasures of today?” 

John Wynn ignored this. To be in charge of Cooper 
MacTavish was no easy thing, and he was the only one in 
the world who could do anything with the irresistible repro- 
bate. How the Irishman’s eye would rove and his fancy 
wander! He glanced slyly around a corner. ‘‘Ah, Jack,” 
said he, ever so winningly, “‘there’s the Tivoli bar.”” Never 
a word from John Wynn. ‘‘There’s a peculiar feeling in me 
throat, Jack,”’ said MacTavish, with a sidelong glance at the 
figure swinging along beside him. But there was not a falter 
in John Wynn’s stride. ‘I’d be dropping in for a word with 
the crowd, and we’d go right on,” cunningly suggested the 
singer, with a wistful air. 

“Mr. Mac,” said John Wynn, “we'll go right on—now.” 

The singer gave a heavy sigh and went on. But after a 
moment he clapped his hand to his pocket. ‘Faith, I’ve 
forgot my cigars. Drop across the street, Jack, there’s the 
boy, and get me a few.” 


HROWN off his guard by MacTavish’s manner, so free 

from guile, John Wynn darted across the way. But 
when he returned, MacTavish was gone. Near where he 
had left him a girl was standing, slight, flame lipped, brave 
eyed—Connie Elsing, the orchestra conductor’s daughter. 
She was watching him with a queer little smile. ‘‘ Looking 
for MacTavish again, I suppose?” she said in her soft, rich 
voice. “‘John Wynn, that man is a plague to you. Turn 
your back for two minutes, and he’s off on his escapades.” 


SINGER’S PLACE, 


SAVE HIS PUPIL?’’ 


He took off his hat, his heart leaping with that strange 
magnetic pull he always felt at her nearness. ‘‘Connie— 
hello. What are you doing here, alone?” 

“I’m going to dinner—alone.”” Her eyes added teas- 
ingly: ‘‘Alone, if you will it so.” After an instant she 
averted them. “‘I mustn’t keep you,” she said. ‘‘’By, 
John Wynn.” She smiled at him softly before she 
turned, a smile that was on the edge of being sad. 

MacTavish was, of course, in the Tivoli bar. John 
Wynn put a hand over the telltale glass. ‘‘ Now, sir, you 
know what that does to you.” 

“That I do, God bless it!’’ said MacTavish in the sly hope 
of coaxing a smile. But John Wynn did not smile. ‘Come, 
now,” said the Irishman, ‘‘it’s a cold night and I’m needing 
comfort. One little glass, now—only enough to open up the 
heart of me, Jack—just so much as would cock the eye of a 
grasshopper early of a mid-May morning.” 


OT so much as would dew the beak of a blackbird an 
evening in June,” retorted O’Day. ‘Mr. MacT:ivish, 


sir,”’ said he, discarding persiflage, “‘can’t you see what it’s 
doing to you? Are you going to forget what your voice 
came near doing last night on the high D?”’ 

He drew the elder man toa mirror, and for a momen: there 
stared out at them from it, evoked by an ugly memury, 4 
Cooper MacTavish they were not accustomed to see. 

It was the tenor himself who drew back, passing a land 
over his face with a shaken laugh. “‘ Dammit, ye’re a ::houl, 
Jack.” 

“Mr. Mac, sir, with care your voice is good still for years. 
For God’s sake be reasonable, Mr. Mac. There never \ill be 
a voice in the world like yours; I can’t see you throw it 
away.” 

The singer stood looking at him with a curious «mile. 
“Ye’ll never make a great artist, Jack, ye’re too un-clfish. 


Sure, it’s a devil of an understudy ye are,” he flung off witha 
mocking laugh. “Is it rational, I ask ye, to try to pro! ect me 
weaknesses when the quicker Cooper MacTavish goes under, 
the quicker Johnny O’Day comes out on top?”’ 

Such flings as this were familiar, and John Wyno had 
learned to disregard them. “Dinner’ll be waiting us, Sif, 
at Monterry’s,” said he cannily. 

“Ah, Monterry’ s—wise lad! I smack the lips at the 
thought of it. Soon it shall be over one of their French din- 
ners, John Wynn, my lad.” 

“Not a paté of it,”’ said John Wynn. 
menu in my own hands.” 


“T shall take the 
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; the signal for one of their customary conflicts. 
«( lustered the tenor, ‘‘it’s death by starvation! I’ll 
no it, Jack. I insist on a pheasant. Damme, Jack, I 
sa |. I’ll have a dinner fit for a man, not a nosebag.”’ 
for aman who is going to sing The Witching Colleen,”’ 
d John Wynn. 

by yourself, devil take ye,”” grumbled the Irishman, 
ar ffinapet. Buta breath or two later the young man 
he im say “Ah!” 

1 Wynn looked up; the tenor was smiling again, his 


ra nce forgotten—forgotten in the light of a woman’s 
ey lo ashabbily dressed young girl, half hidden in a door- 
wa: and watching him withadoration, MacTavish took off 
his at as to a princess. When he replaced it his step was 
ligl:! again and he went on down Powell, softly humming his 


favorite song, the one which first won him fame: 


“Then I'll be there at peep o’ day, 
When all the world’s made new 


” 


Charley Bellew—everyone in those days knew Charley 


Bellew, the peppery, warm-hearted, crook-legged, ex- 
newsboy impresario—walked up and down backstage with 
watch in his hand. ‘Fifteen minutes! Fifteen minutes! 
Damn me for a toasted oyster if I don’t get out of this 


game! Hi, Larry, they found MacTavish yet?” 

“Not a hair of him, Mr. Bellew.” 

“Damnation! Tell Elsing to give us an extra long over- 
ture: and send O’Day to me.”’ 

“Mr. O’Day hasn’t got back from looking for Mr. 
MacTavish, sir.” 


i * IRLY hell! Doesn’t the boy know he may have to be 
sent on in MacTavish’s place? This is the last night of 
it—the last night! I won’t go through this again for all the 
front office receipts in San Francisco. Cooper MacTavish 
can take his contract and swim to Hades with it!”’ 

It was this moment that the great tenor himself, fop- 
pishly dressed, cool, magnificent, supremely contemptuous 
of time, the furious impresario, the worried artists, the wait- 
ing audience, chose to walk in from the stage entrance with 
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the rigorously correct carriage peculiar to him when drink- 
ing. He was attended by John O’Day. The young man 
looked anxious and tired and was wearing an overcoat but- 
toned to the chin. 

Bellew ground his teeth. John Wynn tried to hurry 
MacTavish into his room, but the tenor would not budge. 
“Top of the evening to ye, Mr. Bellew! A grand night, eh?” 

Purple faced, Bellew tapped the dial of his watch. ‘“‘Do 
you know what time it is?”’ 

Coolly MacTavish consulted his own. “‘Ye’re slow by 
forty-six seconds, Mr. Bellew. Ye should have a Swiss 
watch.”’ 

“Swiss watch, hell! Do you know that you’re a half hour 
late? We’re holding the curtain!” 


2 R. BELLEW,” said the Irishman, with an ominous 
chill in his voice, “‘I have been dining with friends. 

Your strange reception moves me to return to them and 

apologize for having left their gracious companionship.” 

Bellew was not diverted by the magniloquent impudence 
of the singer. ‘‘MacTavish, you’re drunk. I give you ten 
minutes to steady up, dress, and get out on the stage. Not 
onesecond more. Ten minutes from now the curtain goes up!”’ 

“Ye’re mistaken, Mr. Bellew,”’ said Cooper MacTavish 
politely, “‘not in ten minutes, nor an hour. Come, Johnny, 
we'll make a night of it.””, He swung off, humming, toward 
the exit. 

John Wynn laid a hand on the furious Bellew. ‘‘Leave 
him to me, Mr. Bellew. I’ll straighten him out.” 

Bellew blew up. ‘‘Who the devil wants you to straighten 
him out? I’m through with his racketing. It’s you who'll 
sing tonight. Get out here at once, O’Day.” 

A girl passing through the wings gave a little start at Bel- 
lew’s words, and hope leaped into her eyes. It was Connie 
Elsing. But then came the answer of John Wynn: “Mr. 
Bellew, it would break his heart.” 

“Oh, John Wynn, John Wynn!” whispered the girl. 

“Damn good thing for him!”’ snapped Bellew. 

“You know you don’t mean that, Mr. Bellew,’’ the plead- 
ing voice went on. ‘‘ You’re fond of him too. Send me some 


21 


hot water and some ice, sir, and I’ll have him on his feet in 
no time.” 

“This curtain goes up in ten minutes!” barked the im- 
presario. 

“Ten minutes is all that I need. You'll let him go on?” 

Bellew turned away gruffly: ‘‘Do as you damn please!” 

John Wynn started to run. Connie stopped him, eager- 
ness and hope in her eyes. ‘John Wynn, you'll go on?” 
But he shook his head. ‘“‘Oh, Wynnjy,”’ she cried out, giving 
him the name she had playfully bestowed on him long ago, 
“it’s your chance—don’t let it get away!” 

“It would mean throwing him down.” 

She felt the futility of arguing. ‘‘ You think a great deal of 
him, don’t you?”’ she wistfully said. ‘‘Well, John Wynn, 
I’ve something important to tell you. Please meet me here 
when the first act’s on.” 

He caught up with the tenor at the theater door and thrust 
aside everything that Connie had roused in him. He had 
only ten minutes, and so much to do. Would he know how 
todoit? Heslipped his arm into MacTavish’s, fishing in his 
mind for the right lead. “A wonderful audience tonight, 
sir,” he said craftily. ‘‘I never saw the house so full of beau- 
tiful women.” 

“Do ye say so, Jack? More so, eh, than the night Dupont 
sang?” 


“‘TT’S always more so the nights that MacTavish sings.” 
Persuasively, almost imperceptibly, he began to draw 
the singer toward his dressing room. 

“Ah, ye’re the cunning boy, Jack, but I see through ye. 
No, ye’re not going to coax me to sing for that pot-faced 
Bellew.”’ Stubbornly he pushed past John Wynn. 

His protégé’s anxiety grew oppressive. MacTavish was so 
obstinate. And he was making for the exit. But all at once 
he put his hand to his brow: ‘‘What’s gone wrong with me 
head, Jack? There’s a quare feel of 

John Wynn hustled him unprotesting into the dressing 
room, helped him tenderly to the sofa. He tore open the 





(Continued on Page 120) 
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*“Boy,”? HE SAID, ‘‘DO ME THE HONOR TO DINE WITH ME 
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LOT TO BE SAID 
FOR THE OLD 
WAYS OF KEEP- 
ING WOMEN 
IN HAND—WE 
KNEW WHERE 
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The Girl With Painted Lips 


me] WAS the middle of the night, in the 
9] morning. There was nothing but the eggs 
“41 and bacon upon the hotel table to prove 
#41 that it was breakfast time, and not dinner- 
time. The room was lit by electric light, 
which gave a weary and jaded look to 
people’s breakfast-time faces. Outside, the 
sky was a strange dark green color, shot 
with brown, and the appearance of the streets suggested a 
fine night, albeit without a moon. I do not think you can 
get this effect anywhere else in the world. 

One old lady said to another old lady, ‘‘ Yes, my dear. 
It’s often like this when the fog settles up above. It’s so bad 
for my rheumatism.” 

Said Major Warpington, breakfasting by himself at the 
next table, ‘Ye gods, what a country!” 

And he thought, as he ate his porridge, “It is for this that 
I have become fever bitten and middle-aged in a distant part 
of the world. Is it possible that this is the portion of the 
globe reported generally as ruling the waves?”’ 

He was home on leave from India. It was May. It was 
nearly freezing. “Snow,” said the papers cheerfully, “‘is 
reported in various parts of the country.” 

It did not snow in London, however. It only rained. 
And the rain that fell through that barrage of fog was black, 
like unto ink. 


M* OR WARPINGTON, having wrestled with an unwill- 
ing kipper, retired to the lounge. And to his jaundiced 
eye, it appeared that all England was peopled with old ladies 
talking down ear trumpets and old gentlemen obviously 
suffering from liver complaints and anxious to tell someone 
their symptoms. He tried to read a paper, but it was full of 
speeches people had made. It seemed to Major Warpington 
that England must be congested with people making speeches. 
The paper was quite full of them, and intimated that others 
would have to be held over until the morrow. Although 
everyone in India had assured him there was not going to be 
a General Strike at home, it appeared that people were talk- 
ing a great deal about it, and as if it was imminent. How far 
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away it had all seemed, in the sunshine and dust of the fort 
at Wana. How unpleasantly near and real it seemed now. 

Major Warpington put down the paper, and whistling 
softly between his teeth with considerable self-control, he 
went to the counter where a disillusioned-looking woman 
with a pencil behind her ear parked hats and coats. He re- 
trieved a very new mackintosh, a bowler hat and some yel- 
low wash-leather gloves. Opening his very new umbrella, he 
strode out into the rain that was still falling like ink, into the 
street where it might quite well have been the middle of the 
night. 

He had no immediate plan in his-head, except that he 
wanted to get away from the hotel. Perhaps have lunch 
somewhere—perhaps gaze upon some of the fresh young 
English beauty he had dreamed so much about 


He had got as far as this when a noise of grating and of 
jarring and of oaths spoken by strong men—and that not 
far off —attracted his attention. He turned, and saw a small 
blue two-seater, locked by the mud guards to a large, indefi- 
nite colored taxi. Beside them, preparing his book for action, 
stood a policeman. Around them, inevitably, gathered a 
crowd. 

Major Warpington was about to pass on when the door 
of the two-seater opened, and out into the rainstorm stepped 
a girl. 


ye was almost crying, and he heard her say, “‘Oh, con- 
stable, if it isn’t bad enough, without you being unkind 
to me! Look at the mud guards.” 
The taxi man had a vocabulary, and was drawing upon it. 
Apparently the constable was melting a little, for he said 
to the.taxi driver, “‘ You shut your lip.” 


Quite a number of people in the crowd began assurin: the 


constable it wasn’t the young lady’s fault. Not her fault at 
all. 


A bus driver, leaning sideways off his bus, gave his 
version of the occurrence, and it was no! un- 





in the sunshine and the dust of the fort at Wana. 

So, grasping his umbrella and his wash-leather 
gloves, he set out for Piccadilly. For was it not 
there, in the days of his youth, men had gone to 
gaze upon beauty; to be, so to speak, in the very 
hub of the universe? 

He came to Piccadilly, and found, they were 
rebuilding the Circus. Boards were up, and men 
with wheelbarrows toiled through slush; and 
through chinks in the boarding you could see 
men at work, with picks. Pulling down masses 
of masonry. Tearing electric wires out of walls with mer- 
ciless hands. 

Major Warpington stood still, regarding this melancholy 
scene. Various thoughts ran through his head, and all of 
them sad. ‘‘The day of romance,” said Major Warpington, 
“is over. Beauty is buried under a mass of fallen masonry. 
The shutters are up, in the windows of life. Yea, the demol- 
ishers have come in.”’ 





amusing. But it was still raining quite he:vily, 
and though everyone was being most kind, no one 
seemed to think of the poor girl standing there 
and getting wet to the skin. So Major Warping- 
ton got through the crowd with that de‘iness 
peculiar to military men in crowds, and stood un- 
obtrusively behind her, his umbrella over lier. 

She was too much perturbed to notice him. 
She was talking to the constable. She was say- 
ing, “And I did hold my hand out, honestly. 
And I was waiting for you to give the signal to 
me to turn off, when he simply came barging into me at the 
side. I wouldn’t mind if the car wasn’t a new one, and I have 
taken such care of it too.’”’ She seemed near tears again. 

The policeman, now hers for life if she would have him, 
said, “‘They’re only a bit buckled, miss. No real damage. 
Don’t worry. Any garage will put that right in two ticks. 

She turned, then, and saw Major Warpington standing 
there, holding his brand-new umbrella over her. 
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“Tow nice of you,” she said, and smiled at him. “I never 
noticed it was raining.” 

Gray eyes she had, and very fair soft hair, lying in two 
stray wisps on her cheeks. Like question marks upside 
down. She wore a black satin hat, with an apple a-dangle 
on front of it. The rest of her clothes he never noticed, 
he was so taken aback at her painted lips. 

ver in his life had he seen such a painted smile. There 
was 2 certain glad abandon about it that made you feel she 
pro!ably put it on while she was holding an open book with 


the other hand. Try as you would, you could not help smil- 
ing when you looked at that smile—even though, at the same 
time, you were a little taken aback. 


HE constable, with a manly wrench, did something to 

those crumpled mud guards that righted them consider- 
ably. The taxi man went off muttering. The crowd thinned. 
The girl got into the car and pressed the self-starter. 

Major Warpington could never quite decide how it hap- 
pened. He could not remember. She must, he supposed, 
have offered him a lift, and he must have accepted it. For 
the next thing he knew was he was driving down the Hay- 
market beside her in the two-seater, and she was saying, 
“Taxi drivers are brigands of the road. Base varlets with- 
out courtesy. But bus drivers are knights upon red and 
white palfreys, rescuing maidens in distress at crossroads. 
Jamming taxi drivers out of their way. If I ever marry, per- 
haps it will be a bus driver, if one would only ask me. And 
beware, too, of men driving little cars, in bowler hats.” 

“Why so?” he asked. 

“T do not know,” she said. ‘‘There is some vast secret 
brotherhood, and it is an evil thing. They never blow their 
horns at crossroads. They drive in the middle and will not 
let you by. I should like to see the statistics of accidents 
caused by men in bowler hats driving little cars. It’s prob- 
ably a Bolshevist movement to undermine England. . . .” 

She talked on. And he, falling in with her mood, listened 
and laughed and encouraged her, wondering about her. 
Longing to know her story, and knowing of her nothing but 
that she was a girl with painted lips, who had literally picked 
him up in Piccadilly Circus. 
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Suddenly she said, ‘‘ And what were you doing, and where 
were you going, when we met so unconventionally?”’ 

“‘T am home on leave from India, and I was standing re- 
garding the scene of revelries of my youth, and wondering if 
all England was on a par with it.” 

“Would you like,” she said, “‘to come and have lunch 
with me? I have a flat quite near, and in this weather it is 
better to be indoors than out-of-doors.” 

A little taken aback—for he had been wondering whether 
he dared ask her to lunch with him, and wondering where he 
would take her if she accepted—because he could 
not take her to the club; that would not do!— 
Major Warpington said he was delighted. 

She took him to a flat in Jermyn Street. 

Inside the flat, the general gloom and dreariness 
was shut out. The electric light was cunningly 
arranged to simulate sunshine. The divan was 
heaped with cushions in various colors, and the 
curtains were of two kinds of silk, and there were 
various kinds of flowers about the place, and 
various books in gay paper covers here and there. 
So that, coming straight out of the gloom and 
depression of the street, you felt as if you had walked right 
into a herbaceous border, bathed in sunlight. 

“‘T get my own lunch,” said the girl, and did it. He had no 
idea getting a lunch was so easy. She got grapefruit, and set 
it in ice. She grilled kidneys and various oddments all to- 
gether over a grill, in such a fashion as to give Major Warp- 
ington the impression that grilling things was fun. They had 
cheese omelet, which she made upon the table with a chafing 
dish. They had coffee, which she made behind a screen. 

At two-thirty there he was, well fed, with cigarettes and 
matches on a small table beside him, sitting over a small wood 
fire, bathed in artificial sunshine. He lay back, looking 
round him. Upon the walls, upon the mantelshelf, upon 
the occasional tables, stood photographs in silver frames. 
Photographs, as might have been expected, of handsome 
men. Some in the uniform of soldiers. Some in the uniform 
of sailors. Some dressed merely as men, but always well. 
There was—and this certainly took him aback—one of a 
bishop. A bishop complete with sleeves, and that sleek look 
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which comes of good living and high thinking. An extraor- 
dinarily nice-looking bishop. Major Warpington, regarding 
him, thought his own thoughts, and they went something 
like this: 

“*These men of God!”’ 

Presently, out of the comfort that surrounded him, he 
found himself telling her the whole story of his life. All kinds 
of little oddments he had never mentioned to a soul, he told 
her. Because she was friendly, and because she was easy to 
talk to, and because on the face of it, she must obviously 
know a lot about the world. And she, who had 
the gift of repose, sat looking into the fire as 
though she saw pictures there of what he told her. 

“This time,” he said, “‘I have come home 
meaning to marry. I shall go back to a more 
civilized station, and when a man gets beyond a 
certain rank, it’s to his advantage to marry.” 

A sudden wicked little image stole into his 
mind of this girl opposite him at his breakfast 
table. Attending to all the odds and ends of 
domesticity, and making them appear almost fun. 
He grew cold with terror at himself and said 
hastily, for fear some odd wireless wave should communicate 
that picture to her, “‘I am going to marry my second cousin.” 

“An excellent arrangement. And are you in love with 
her?” 

A trifle pompously he said, “‘I have the greatest regard for 
the lady.” 


Bx MARRY with only the greatest regard,’”’ she said 
sadly, “‘is like trying to dry wet socks at the winter 
sun, nice soldier.” 

That he preferred not to discuss with her. Then, to his 
surprise, for he had half thought of asking her to do some 
show with him, she said he must be going. 

“T’ve an engagement at four,” she said. ‘“‘But will you 
come again? I like you. Wecould be friends. And I always 
prefer friends whom I have, so to speak, retrieved myself 
from Fate, to the ones offered up by convention upon a 
charger.” 

(Continued on Page 242) 






































SHE WAS TOO MUCH PERTURBED TO NOTICE HIM. 


‘““AND I DID HOLD MY HAND OUT, HONESTLY” 
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BH|HE eggs,” said Mr. Edgett, looming above 
1 the table with a frown, “‘are vile.” 

Singh “Beg pardon, sir,” said the club waiter, 
een! lifting a silver cover with affected anxiety. 
arpeg)| “Thank you, sir. What shall I do with 
Wee wvas| them, sir?” 

“Take them out and bury them,” said 
Mr. Edgett. 

“Thank you, sir. Anything in their place, sir?” 

“‘T shall be unable to eat anything in their place,” said 
Mr. Edgett, rising, flinging his napkin on the floor, “for a 
week.”’ 

In the serving room the waiter, encountering the steward, 
lifted the silver cover and submitted the eggs. The steward 
looked at them, sniffed at them, prodded gently the toast 
beneath them. 

““What’s the matter with them?’’ demanded the steward. 

‘“‘Edgett,”’ said the waiter. 

The steward relaxed into a grin. 
winked. 

“Leave ’em on his bill,’’ said the steward over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘He’ll pay for them all right and never know it.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the waiter. “‘Thank you, sir.” . 


The waiter almost 


R. EDGETT, like an angry cloud, continued on his way 
to the office. The door man gave him a fair “good 


morning”’ as he opened the car door for him, and added in- . 


nocently, ‘Great weather for bulbs, sir.” 

“‘Bulbs!’”’ said Mr. Edgett, settling his hat with a frown. 
““What are bulbs?” 

“Tubers, sir,” said the door man unfolding the rug. 
“‘Pretty flowers, sir.” 

“Pretty flowers!’”’ said Mr. Edgett, kicking at the rug. 
“What a loathly bore!” 

“T hope I’ve not given offense, sir,” said the door man 
deprecatingly. ‘“‘It’s-—it’s such a sunny morning, sir.” 


“Sunny,” said Mr. Edgett, looking up at the sky. “Jove, 
what an infernal glare!” A pause. ‘‘ Well, Williams, get on, 
geton. Anything wrong with your engine this sunny morn- 
ing? ”? 

“Nothing whatever, sir” —from Williams, very crisp. “I 
thought you were wishing to converse a bit, sir.”’ 

“Converse,” said Mr. Edgett, leaning back and closing 
his eyes upon life. “Suffering humanity!” | 

A sudden darkness above upper Fifth Avenue was merely 
Mr. Edgett dropping out of the car and into a florist’s. 
Early shoppers regarding the sky remembered anxiously 
that it was April and that they were wearing their best 
pumps. They were not aware that it was merely Mr. 
Edgett. 

‘*Lilies of the valley,” said Mr. Edgett, pointing with his 
stick. “In quantity. To Hastings-upon-Hudson. And 
kindly refrain from mentioning eggs, tubers or sun.” 

The cloud 
darkened in the 
neighborhood of 
the Flatiron, et aa 
where Mr. Edg- aE 
ett, in the grasp 
of a sportive lit- 
tle breeze, was 
forced to clutch 
at his perfect 
gray hat. The 
cloud lightened 
momentarily at 
Union Square, 
where Mr. Edg- 
ett discovered . 
from his news- “ 
paper that te 
his pet stock had Pn fall 
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gone up. But in the last analysis, thought Mr. Edgett 
crumpling his newspaper, glooming down Broadway, w} at’s 
the use of money, of health, of ancestors, of family plate? 
What’s the use of a world’s record at throwing the discus? 
Either she likes you or she doesn’t; and if she doesn’t she 
won’t, and that’s flat, and you’re ditched for life. For if yoy 
met her for the first time at a dinner, say—about a : nth 
ago, say—and if you were fatuous fool enough to brir» the 


talk around to discuses—to disci, discz, disci—she \ould 
look at you out of her heavenly eyes at a heavenly dis ance 
and say dreamily, “You are that Edgett? How stron: yoy 
must be, Mr. Edgett. Have you ever lifted a horse with 
your teeth?” 

Mr. Edgett was cursed with imagination, memory, ; cart. 
She would do this? Suffering humanity! She had done this. 
And then she had turned to the blond codfish on her right 


and had said languidly, but distinctly, too: ‘Gerald, dear, the 


man on my left is Edgett, the cave person. Isn’t he qua:nt?” 
6 Pew cteeg in the main office Mr. Edgett’s progress was 
nothing less than thunderous. 


He flared throug! the 
main office like a smoldering torch. All the pretty girls tap- 
ping away at their typewriters looked up through their eye- 
lashes and touched up their hair and wriggled their feet and 
thanked their stars that they lived in New York, where they 
could wear their best pumps every day and look at Mr. 
Edgett. For Mr. Edgett was young and tall. He was dark 
and grim and violent and helpless. His eyes were a deep-set 
smoky gray. Mr. Edgett was like Phaéthon driving into a fog 
bank. The main office fluttered into a sigh at his passing. 

“Two conferences and a Central American railway presi- 
dent for lunch,” submitted Mr. Buckhill James as Edgett 
hung up his hat. 

“Bucky,” said Edgett, looming above the writing table 
with a frown, “I’m a mild man, am I not? Inoffensive; 
brightening the corner where I are?” 

““Er—you have been very kind to me, sir,’”’ said Mr. Buck- 
hill James diplomatically, settling his neat pin-dotted 
cravat. 

“‘T’m the worm that has no turning, the well out of which 
you never miss the bucket? Spit it out, Bucky.”’ 

“‘Ah—m’m—very great personage in the business world, 
Mr. Edgett,’”’ murmured Bucky, adjusting his neat pin- 
dotted handkerchief in his neat tweed pocket over his neat 
little beating heart. 

“Well, then,” said Edgett, leaning his elbow wearily on the 
writing table and his head drearily on his hand, “kill off the 
Central American railway president. He wears a white 
weskit, Buck.” 

“‘He’s important,” said Bucky. 

“Enchilada,”” murmured Mr. Edgett. ‘Tortillas. Heat. 
Sun. Dust. Yucca. The smell of fat things frying. White 
weskits. I’m sick, Bucky. Who knows but what I 
may be going to die?”’ 


AKING up the telephone, Mr. Buckhill James stared 

rather wanly at the boss, but the boss stared at nothing. 
He dropped his arms on the writing table and his head on 
hisarms. The famous view from the windows was overlooked, 
as famous views so frequently are. Mr. Edgett kicked at the 
carved mahogany legs of the writing table with his brown, 
bellicose English shoes. Through the telephone Bucky killed 
off the railway president. 

But if this beginning of the morning was bad, Bucky could 
visualize the end and warily postponed presenting the heart 
chart until three minutes before his own luncheon time. 
Bucky slid in as imperceptibly as possible with the heart 
chart and was tiptoeing cleverly out again when the Edgett 
voice ripped through him like a knife through silk. 

“Come back here, you diving minnow,” said Edgett, “and 
read it to me.” Rising, he walked to a window. Wit! his 
hands in his pockets and his back to Bucky he overlooked 
the view. “Read it to me,” repeated the boss. | 

as “**Miss Eve Antony 
gives luncheor at 


: Saroni’s,’”” mun bled 
VA ” Bucky, runningov: © the 
ys ‘ iy clippings. ‘‘‘Ar ong 
gee pe those present — ” 
hae “Cut that. Gei on.” 
“Miss Eve Ant iony 
= going to White 5ul- 
phur 1 ae 
“When?” j 
‘‘Monday week,’’ said 
Bucky. 


“Cut that. Get on.” 
“*Miss Eve Antho: as 
Jeanne d’Arc ——’” s 
“Lay that aside. Get on. 
“*Mr. and Mrs. Encerby 
Anthony entertain for the 
Earl of Somerset.’”’ 

“Cut the Earl of Somerset.” _ 
“I’ve reached the ultimate clipping, 
sir. Hadn’t you better sit down?” a 
“Get on, you tweezing torturer, 
a said Edgett, grinding his teeth. 
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“‘Tt js understood that Mr. and i 2 ¥ 


Mrs. :nderby Anthony will formally 
announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Eve, to the Earl of Somerset,’’’ read Bucky in a 
small voice, perspiring at every pore, “‘at a dinner which 
they will give tonight at their country home, Pound Ridge 
House, near Hastings-upon-Hudson.’” 


>>” 


Even the chairs, which 


stood rigid and still overlooking the view. 

“Jeanne d’Arc,”’ he said at length huskily, holding his hand 
out behind him. 

Bucky detached Jeanne d’Arc from the heart chart and 
gave her into the waiting hand. 

“My hat,” murmured the boss. ‘My stick.” 

Bucky procured them, slipped the hat neatly on the 
Edgett head, hung the stick niftily over the Edgett arm. 

“You're a kind little cuss,” said Edgett, not looking at 
Bucky, but clapping him, unexpectedly, violently on the 
back. ‘‘I’ll remember to protect my head. I won’t be back.” 

“Y-yes, sir. Very good. And—after you have protected 
your head, wh-where shall I be able to reach you, sir?”’ 

“Pound Ridge House,” said Mr. Edgett with a frown. 
“Near Hastings-upon-Hudson.”’ 
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Now Pound Ridge House, like all proper country houses, 
was remote; which was at once by way of being an advan- 
tage and a disadvantage. As Mrs. Anthony so frequently 
said, the only way to get servants to Pound Ridge was to 
etherize them at Grand Central, and the only way to keep 
them there was to feed them and movie them. When it came 

to giving an engagement dinner for a hundred people, 

Mrs. Anthony simply lifted her hands. They were 

frequently lifted. Whatever Mrs. Anthony did— 
which was not much—she did frequently. 

““Eve,”’ said Mrs. Anthony, 
coming into her daughter’s 
dressing room at six o’clock in 

* high dudgeon, “your father is 
‘. a simpleton.” 

Eve raised her eyebrows and 
serenely buffed at her nails. 

“‘T can’t get used to your hair,” wailed Mrs. Anthony, 
lifting her-hands. ‘‘ You look like a little boy.” 

“‘A good little boy or a bad little boy?” asked Eve. 

“Heavenly ” said Mrs. Anthony, “but at the same 
time not at all dull.” 

“That will very well do then,” said Eve, serenely buffing. 
““The gardenias for the bride’s table haven’t come and the 
florist’s assistant merely smiles,” wailed Mrs. Anthony, 
straightening a ribbon on her daughter’s shoulder. “Darling, 
you wear such sweet things. I love the péche dressing gown. 
Where did you get it? I can’t send Smithers for the flowers 


P| HE big office was very quiet. ) 

% usually called attention to the superb quality of their because he has been sent for the marrons. I can’t sendGrant prize with his tubers. He . 
eather, were quiet. Bucky was so quiet that he refrained because he is helping them freeze. I can’t telephone the sta- don’t see their souls.” Uke 4 
4 even from breathing—thereby endangering the silence and tion because I have already telephoned the station. Very “That’s my father prod- ss # 
4 his life by the imminence of his blowing up altogether witha grumpy baggagemaster. And we must have gardenias for ding him from behind,”’ sit 

pop. Mr. Edgett was so quiet that he might have died. He the bride’s table, darling, or your father will insist that the said Eve. ‘‘My father 


whole thing is a hash.” 

““When you speak of the bride’s table do you mean my 
table?”’ asked Eve quietly. 

“Eve! Why not?” asked Mrs. Anthony, staring. “‘ You 
haven’t quarreled with Gerald?”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Eve. ‘‘Gerald’s all right.” 

“But you—aren’t?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Eve. “I’m all right.” 

“Then what is it, darling?” 

“‘Nothing,” said Eve. “Don’t worry, mother. Go back 
and let Marie give you a rub. I’ll go for the flowers.” 

“You won’t. Youcan’t. You won’t have time or 

“‘T’ll make time,” said Eve serenely. 

That was Eve. She never fussed; she never worried; she 
never hurried. But things got done. Mrs. Anthony, lifting 


















































her pretty hands, thought it must be Eve’s mind. For Eve’s 
mind was made up. It didn’t gather wool. It didn’t wander 
off into attractive little mental lanes and bypaths. It kept 
to the main issue and it got there. Discussing her daughter 
with her friends, Mrs. Anthony was reminded inevitably of 
explorers. Not that Eve slept in a fur bag and ate blubber. 
Not at all. Eve was probably the most beautiful girl in her 
graduating class at Miss Symmes’. Look at her eyes. Look 
at the shape of her head. Look at her feet. But mentally, 
forcefully—here Mrs. Anthony lifted her hands—Eve 
straightened things out. In the shortest possible time. 
Emerson at essays, my dear, was nothing to Eve with her 
father. 


ERTAINLY Eve straightened things out at the station. 

Easily. Simply. In the shortest possible time. She 
smiled up at the grumpy baggagemaster, sitting supinely in 
her long, low car. 

“T do not agree with Hunt’s method of treating tuber 
begonias, Mr. Benson,” said Eve. 

Mr. Benson, who had come out to Eve merely under the 
duress of her horn and who was elderly and in a hurry and 
unamused by life and his assis- 
tant, lifted his cap and scratched 
his head. 

“‘Hunt’s a good gardener, 
miss,’”’ said Mr. Benson judi- 
cially, “‘but he’s got his eye ona 
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doesn’t see souls either. Mr. 
Benson, I have brought three 
very special ones, and will you 
do me a favor?” 

Mr. Benson’s eyes, which from 
the beginning had been glued to 
the three very special ones— 
lumpy and brown and alluring 
beside Eve on the green leather J 
seat—coughed behind his hand. 

“Will you plant these very quietly for me, Mr. Benson, 
very softly, under your own peach tree—in your own yard— 
in the deep shade, Mr. Benson, and just please watch them 
grow? And when the sun gets too strong, will you kindly 
cover them up with a newspaper?”’ 

Gold would not have tempted 
Mr. Benson. Cleopatra in a Per- 
sian carpet would merely have 
embarrassed him. But tuber be- 
gonias —— 

“‘Does Hunt know of this, 
miss?” whispered Mr. Benson be- 
hind his hand. 

“Sh-h-h! Hunt was at his din- 
ner, Mr. Benson,” whispered Eve 
behind her hand, “when I came 
through the potting shed.’”’ And 
lifting the three lumps, Eve de- 
posited them in Mr. Benson’s wait- 
ing hand. 


FTER that everything became 
very simple, very quick. Mr. 
Benson, with a glow at his heart, 
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found the florist’s hamper which 
his assistant had overlooked. Mr. 
Benson also found a square white a 
box marked ‘Fragile. Rush,’’ 
which had been overlooked, and 
as he loaded the hamper into the 
luggage compartment Eve opened 
the white box. 

“Oh-h!”’ breathed Eve, sniffing. ; 
“Oh, heavenly! Oh, Mr. Benson, j 
look ——”’ d 

Lilies of the valley. In quantity. 
To Hastings-upon-Hudson. 

“Every day, miss?” breathed 
Mr. Benson, sniffing also. 

“Every day for a month, Mr. 
Benson,” said Eve, eyes shining. 

“No card? No name? No— 
poingtry?” 

“Not aline, Mr. Benson. Nota 
clew.” 

““Somebody’s stuck on ye, miss.” 

“Oh, Mr. Benson, do you think 
that possible?” asked Eve sweetly. 

“Why not?” returned Mr. Ben- 
son gallantly. ‘“Anything’s pos- 
sible.” 

Now the day had arrived at 
that faintly fragrant, duskily gray, 
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“THE GARDENIAS FOR THE BRIDE’S TABLE HAVEN’T COME AND THE FLORIST’S ASSISTANT MERELY SMILES,” 


WAILED MRS. ANTHONY (Continued on Page 59) 
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Divorce and (shild (srime 





S|EAR after year, in this country, society 
plays a mighty game; and as she plays she 
bickers spitefully over the moves. It is a 
44) relentless game, calling for the use of some 
i] hundred thousand pawns, and the willful 
a! old dame is full of opinions regarding the 
yoe| proper rules. She calls it divorce. If she 
225) plays it from the pulpit and the morally 
conservative wing, she condemns hotly the modern social 
laxity that exalts and panders to the egotism and selfishness 
of the individual at the expense of the many. If she tests her 
skill from the radical side, she chants of personal liberty, the 
right of each soul to express itself, namely, to “live,’’ and 
declares that divorce is the business of no one but the couple 
involved. And when none of her aphorisms please her, she 
makes up others as she goes along. It’s a great game, one 
that affords her endless excitement and material for argu- 
ment. But, with all her rules and righteous talk, she has 
never, until recently, seemed to be aware of the pawns. 
Recently, however, perhaps because the game has grown 
out of all bounds, the ancient beldame, outraged and not a 
little frightened, suddenly has become cognizant of the hun- 
dred thousand pawns. True, it is to be doubted if she would 
recognize them as such—they have changed so from the 
flushed ivory dolls she moved about so carelessly —if jurists, 
criminologists, physicians and social workers did not identify 
them for her. But when at last she does come to know them 
for what they are, these drabbled prostitutes, whining beg- 
gars, braggart thieves, con- 
temptuousmurderers, feeble- 








By RuTH ScoTT MILLER 
Cartoon by C. H. Sykes 


desertion or divorce. At least that has been my experience. 
I have found that the child who has lost his father or his 
mother is deprived of about ninety per cent of his rightful 
social heritage, of about ninety per cent of his chance in life. 
Why a child with both his father and his mother watching 
over him stands a better chance than the child knowing only 
the influence of one parent to grow up into a useful citizen 
instead of a thief and a gunman is one of the psychological 
mysteries I have never tried to explain. I only know it to 
be a fact. The united parents seem to supplement each other 
in some necessary, vital way when it comes to the training 
of a child. Somehow the home containing both the father 
and the mother forms a mighty barricade against evil. And 
when that home is broken by death or desertion or divorce 
and the child is left helpless in the middle of it, all the 
forces that prey on the weak and helpless, poverty and bad 
companions and all the rest of them, rush in and carry off 
another victim. Obviously economic conditions play no 
mean part in the child’s ultimate downfall. The divorced 
or widowed mother who works is, out of necessity, virtually 
a stranger to her children. Other people have their care 
and upbringing, or they are placed in the most convenient 


institution or school, so that they will be out of every body’s 
way. But the need of the child for his mother and father 
goes far deeper than that.” 

The need of the child for his own! If you doubt iudiciaj 
insight consider the case of little Roy. Little Roy was the 
despair of a very tender-hearted judge and an extremely 
conscientious probation officer. There was no honor in him, 
He would steal and run away and break all the juvenile 
commandments without turning a hair. Therefore h» spent 
the greater part of his time before the court promising never 
to do it again, never! 

Roy was a divorce orphan. His father, according to the 
history of the case, “had grown tired of married life” ang 
told his wife “‘to go out and get her a divorce.”” When 
Roy was five years old she acted upon her husband’s instruc- 
tions. She was awarded seven dollars a week alimony, and 
Roy’s father promptly moved out of the state and thus 


¥ 


shuffled off his last marital obligation. After that, the girl, nd 


for economic or social reasons—she may have been preening 
for a second matrimonial flight— found Roy too great a bur- 
den and, when approached by an agency in behalf of a child- 
hungry couple, signed away her right to her baby as lightly 
as she had conceived him. 

After little Roy had been with his foster parents, his Aunt 
Rose and Uncle Ed, so called, about a month he began 
to run away. Now running away is one of the most normal 
manifestations of boyhood, even if it is listed sternly by 
the courts among juvenile misdemeanors. Incidentally, most 
of the children brought up 
before the juvenile courts, 





minded, insane and, at the esate 
dreary end’of the procession, 











the child suicides, all still so 





pitifully young, all still un- 
der twenty, she cries out in 
agony and unbelief, as moth- | 
ers have from the beginning: | 
“But these can’t be my chil- 
dren? How could this have 
happened to them?”’ i 

But they are her children; | | 
divorce orphans, the world | 
calls them, and it has 
happened to them. Occa- 
sionally someone undertakes 
to explain how it happened, 
to point out that it was in- 
evitable. And the essence 
of that explanation lays the 
blame at the door of the 
broken home. 


Little Victims 


ETWEEN eighty and 
ninety per cent of the 
child criminals—the average 
age of the worst of them is 
nineteen—are victims of 
divorce conditions and the 
house divided against itself. 
California, which has kept 
statistics on the subject for 
some years, finds that eighty 
per cent of its child delin- 
quents are divorce orphans. 
Eminent jurist after emi- 
nent jurist corroborates 
these findings. Judge Hugo 
Pam, of the Superior Court 
of Cook County, Illinois, 
said to me: “‘It has been my 
experience, when a young 
lad is brought up before me 
on the charge of murder, to 
learn, in nine cases out of 
ten, that he has no mother 
or father living or that he 
has known the influence of 
only one parent. There are 
rare exceptions of course, 
but that is the rule.” 
Judge MacNeille, of Phil- 
adelphia, went this one 
better. This president judge 
stated to me: “Ninety per | 








particularly most of the boys, 
ia are brought up on charges of 

truancy and stealing. But 
the child with a worried 
father and mother waiting at 
home to satisfy his dramatic 
sense with a rehearsal of the 
big scene from the Prodigal 
Son upon his return always 
comes sneaking back when 
he is hungry or footsore, 
while the divorce orphan 
trudges wearily on until in 
the end he winds up in court, 
charged with all the crimes 
in the childish calendar. 





cAn Ex periment 


HAT was what always 
| happened to little Roy. 
| When I saw him first he was 
eleven years old, and had 
been running away and get- 
ting caught for six years. 
He stood before the railed-in 
desks in the Juvenile Court 
and gazed anxiously over the 
heads of the court officers 
and reporters scribbling 
away with squeaking pens, 
at the quiet gray-haired 
man in the black rob: 





This man was looking at 
| some typewritten papv's ly- 
ing flattened on his des'., but 
| presently his eyelids ‘ifted 
| slowly and he returned 'toy’s 

appraising stare. 

“Come up here, “oy,” 

said this dignitary. “ want 


to show you somethin 

The small miscreant 
moved away from his place 
at the rail, walked pa-t the 
probation officer sturdily, 
past Aunt Rose wit!: her 
tear-bitten eyes, and stood 
beside his mentor. 

“You can read, of course, 
Roy,” stated the judg«. 

Yes; -¢ir.” 

The magistrate lifted the 
typewritten papers from his 
desk and gave them to the 
boy. “Then read that to 











cent would be nearer the 





me,” he commanded. ‘Out 





truth about the delinquent | 
children who come from the -—~- 








loud,” 








home .broken by death, 


“EASY PREY”’ 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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Never Loo Young to Learn Kesponsibitity 


Flow a Wise Mother Interpreted Her Duty to Hler Son 








ARRIET WETHERBY 
had her problem. Her little 
“| son Donald was four. And 
his father was dead. She 

a felt herself weak, and almost 
helpless, fighting for little Don’s future 
against a pitiless enemy—heredity. 

Harriet had been happy with her 
husband. Happy, that is, with quali- 
fications. The first two years of mar- 
ried life had been marvelous; then, as 
the years slipped along, the happiness 
came to be edged more and more with 
anxiety. 

Hal Wetherby, Don’s father, had 
qualities that women love. He had 
brilliance and charm; he was generous 
and kind to a fault. His mother had 
idolized him. In the long curls and 
kilts that were in vogue when he went 
to one of the first kindergartens, Hal 
was a child any woman could adore. 
It was natural that his mother should 
love him dearly. 

The pleasure of doing for him, of 
dressing him and brushing his yellow 
curls, was so great that she kept at it 
long after her baby might have begun 
to dress himself. She played with him, 
showing him how to use this toy and 
that. She guarded him against all 
danger, keeping him from places where 
he might stumble and hurt himself, 
or get into trouble with older, ruder 
boys who regarded him as another 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

3ut in guarding him so zealously 
from the enemy without, his mother 
neglected the enemy within. The blood 
of many charming gallants flowed in 
her son’s veins, as in her own; there 
were fine qualities to work with, but 
there were also great weaknesses. 

At school the protection continued. 
Hal was interested in his studies; at 
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favorite. His friends, like his parents, 
never suspected the underlying weak- 
nesses that, running through his 
mother’s family for generations, had 
not been brought under control by 
any toughening process. The head 
master of the school that Hal had at- 
tended in the early days alone shook 
his head when he received the wed- 
ding invitation. ‘Poor Harriet!” he 
said. 

Through his father’s influence Hal 
stepped into the insurance company. 
He was pushed ahead rapidly. It was 
as easy as school. Position, money, a 
happy home, and a charming baby— 
Donald; it all seemed as fine as a fairy 
tale. It was; and about as substantial. 

Sooner or later for almost every man 
the time comes when he must step out 
for himself. Through boyhood, ado- 
lescence and college, Hal had been 
carried along, supported and pro- 
tected by his family. Even in his busi- 
ness the first years were under the 
watchful eye and guardianship of his 
father. Then, with the elder Wetherby 
still active in the company, Hal was 
put in charge of one of the new sub- 
sidiaries, a company organized to 
handle surety bonds. 





Failure 


| T WAS a mistake. Hal had never 
| been assisted in developing the 

qualities necessary to handle respon- 
sibility. The new position called for 
| sound judgment and decisive action. 
| Hal was capable of neither. In the 
appointment of men, and in the ac- 
ceptance of business, he was hesitant 
and vacillating. An important phase 
of the new business was the invest- 








first he attacked them readily and, be- 











ment and safeguarding of money and 








cause he was naturally bright, did well. 
But since he also liked to play, he soon 
came to waste no unnecessary’ time 
over his books. He acquired the super- 
ficial habits of a bright boy who is 
Satisfied to “‘get by.” 

When the head master of the school tried to get him to do 
better, Hal fell back on the privileges of an only son. 

“You're not my father,”’ he said. “If my mother and 
father are satisfied, I guess it’s all right.” 


cA Son Robbed of Independence 


yy NI ) when the head went further and took the matter up 
with Hal’s mother, she retorted by yielding to her son’s 
solution and putting him in another school. She was blinded 
by her affection for this charming, brilliant boy, with his 
gentle ways and his winning smile. The very weakness which 
she had passed along to him made it hard for her to steel 
her self against his pleasure, even when she felt uneasily that 
yielding might not be wise. 

Hal’s father was engrossed in his work as vice president of 
an insurance company. The care and upbringing of children, 
he believed, could safely be left to women. He paid the bills 
and kept his hands off. 

For three years Hal went to public school. It toughened 
him considerably. But he didn’t get away from his super- 
f icial habits of work, his attitude of taking things easy, and 
getting away with it. He got along well in his studies, and 
his games, and his contacts with his playmates, with his 
teachers, and with other grown-ups. He found the world a 
pretty good place, full of nice people. 

Once, and once only, he failed to get promoted. But his 
ripe came to his rescue. She talked with the principal of 
: school. There was no question about his being bright 
: nough, and it seemed a pity that he should be made to take 
a year over. Everybody liked him and was in favor of 
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giving him another chance; the school rules were swept 
aside—and that was the end of it. 

No one saw that, because of the very ease with which all 
obstacles were surmounted, Hal was not learning how to put 
up a real fight. 

His mother made things all the worse by granting ready 
permission for almost everything Hal asked. He could spend 
an idle afternoon at the country club, or accompany his 
parents to the theater on the occasions when good shows 
came to the city, merely by asking—and, if necessary, 
teasing. There was nothing he had to earn through his own 
strenuous effort. 

Outwardly, Hal Wetherby seemed all right. He had in- 

telligence. He had kindness and consideration. He had the 
confidence that usually goes with success. Why should his 
parents worry? 
-~ They didn’t. They left his wife to worry, later. Because, 
without knowing it, they were failing to provide their son 
with the independence and moral fiber that can be obtained 
only through meeting repeatedly situations that, no matter 
how trivial, demand both. 

Through the adolescent years Hal developed into a pleas- 
ing, gentle, dreamy lad, who never consciously hurt or dis- 
pleased anyone. He became a great lover of outdoors, of 
beauty. But he followed beaten paths, where it was easier 
to walk. High school, college and—Harriet. 

In the New England city where they lived, Hal Wetherby 
and Harriet moved in the aristocratic circle where everyone 


knows everyone else, with the pleasing informality among ~ - 


“old families.” Pe 
When the engagement was announced Harriet was th 
most envied of all the girls of her set. Hal was a general 


property furnished as collateral by 
firms and employes bonded. Here Hal 
was particularly weak; he was credu- 
lous and unsuspecting, believing all 
the world his friend, and almost any 
investment sound. 

His subordinates realized he was incapable of swinging the 
new corporation, but it took time for their realization to be- 
come more than vague rumor. In the meantime, by a couple 
of particularly bad appointments and an O. K. of one large 
unwise investment, Hal had involved the company almost 
hopelessly. His board of directors met and demanded his 
resignation. It meant disgrace, and Hal, with his high- 
strung, sensitive nature, reacted to it as sharply as to a blow 
from a whip. 

A long and bitter conversation with his father showed two 
courses open. Hal could go back to his subordinate position 
in the main company, face the music, and work himself back 
to favor and the ability to carry a real load; or he could take 
a piece of the family fortune and start in somewhere else. 
His father advised the former, but Hal’s training had not 
made it possible for him to accept the disagreeable task. He 
chose the easier course and moved to New York. 

That was where Harriet’s real tragedy began. Hal, 
brooding over his failure and bitterly self-contemptuous, 
took to drowning his low spirits as rapidly as possible in 
dissipation. His training had not equipped him with brakes. 

There were three years-of wild living, interlarded with 
periods of merciless self-denunciation, and further unwise 
investments. Then came an accidental death under con- 
ditions that were hushed up about as successfully as the 
surety comgpany fiasco. 

With Don four years old, Harriet went back to her home 
city. Her mother had died; she kept house for her father. 

Her great resolve was that, if she could prevent it, Don 
would overcome the weaknesses that had brought disgrace 


(Continued on Page 228) 
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HEN Mr. Know-it-all pooh-poohs Across the frozen stream I leap Like Beauty in the tale she lies Soon from his shining car of gold ' 

My cherished faith in Fairy Lore, To the Enchanted Wood beyond, Suspended in a magic sleep, (All Fairy Tales must end like this) ss 
a I do not stop to hear his views; Where Spring lies in a magic sleep, While Furry Folk with watchful eyes The King her beauty will behold, . 
i I seize my hat and slam the door. *Tranced by the Wizard Winter's wand. _ By her snow couch their vigil keep. And wake her with a golden kiss. , 
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RASH LOVE AFFAIRS AND RASHER DUELS 


III 
ulN THE old days the many islands that stand 
4| about the mouth of the Chu-kiang River near 


4| from the pirates they harbored, Ladrdo being the 
w2243| Portuguese for thief. On sighting the Ass’s Ears, 
ships running in for the river used to get ready to fight their 





way through. Cutlasses were served out, guns loaded, board- 
ing nettings triced up—and very seldom were these precau- 
tions unnecessary. There is a record of an American opium 
clipper sailing into Macao with a dead pirate dangling at 
each yardarm, ‘‘ pour encourager les autres.” 


A master industrialist named Chang Po established him- 
self on what is now Hong-Kong and played such havoc with 
the coastwise shipping that the Viceroy of Canton, thinking 
such genius for thieving wasted outside government service, 
made a mandarin of him, following the precedent of the 
English who made the buccaneer Morgan lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Jamaica. After numerous unpleasantnesses cul- 
minating in the ambitious attempt of the baker to poison 
every mother’s son in one morning, and only failing through 
overdoing the arsenic, the English community in Canton 
thought it wise to remove, and the old base of Chang Po was 
settled on. The final treaty with the Chinese was signed in 
1843, after the misnamed Opium War, and the island became 
officially a Crown Colony; Kau-lung being added after the 
war of 1860. 

The Canton refugee fleet cast anchor at a pirate haunt on 
the south side of the island, now known as Aberdeen, then 
as Heun-Kong, or Port of Fragrance. Outgoing Indiamen 
had long frequented it to fill water barrels, the springs being 
particularly pure. The Chinese for ‘‘stream” and “‘port”’ 
sounding the same to wind-bitten maritime ears, the seamen 
translated one for the other and misnamed the whole island 
“Fragrant Streams.” As such it has remained to this day. 


Small Hills Removed 


CONTEMPORARY scribe, railing against the choice of 
Hong-Kong in preference to Chusan, calls it “wretched 
and pestiferous—an unproductive, mountainous, lumpish 
isle. The mortality of our troops has been as one in three 
atid a half.” Says another: ‘The islanders themselves are a 
roving set of beings, floating on the wide face of the waters 
with their families, and committing depredations whenever 
it can be done with impunity.” 
rhough the second half of these charges remains good 
today, the first must be withdrawn. The wretched, pes- 
tilerous, lumpish isle is now prosperous, healthy, and one of 
the sights of the world. The municipal authorities of Vic- 
toria have thought nothing of moving a mountain if it got in 
the way. They built their city by shoveling a large portion 
of one into the sea, ironing it out and selling it off in business 
Sites. Over in Kau-lung they are up to the same tricks. 
Says the Pilot Book, giving warning as to bearings: “‘Exten- 
sive reclamation works are occurring, in the course of which 
some of the smaller hills may be removed.”’ Time was when 
a mountain could consider itself reasonably safe, but now it 


. — to wake up any morning and find itself a billiard 
e. 
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Having flattened out a large portion of their mountain the 
Hong-Kongese swarmed up the face of the remainder and, 
with the dizzy proclivities of nesting cormorants, built 
princely private houses on the slopes and ledges—up, up to 
nearly two thousand feet above sea level. After dark, look- 
ing across from the mainland, the black loom of the Peak 
merges with the black, overhanging night and it is difficult 
to decide where the lights leave off and the stars begin. 

As to Hong-Kong’s prosperity, its docks can accommodate 
ships of twenty thousand tons; its yearly tonnage, entered 
and cleared, approaches fifty million; its annual trade ex- 
ceeds one hundred million sterling; its population numbers 
six hundred thousand. Thus the arid Thieves’ Island of 
1843! Its narrow streets hum with life, are lined by dark 
shops whence mysterious odors issue, and are overhung with 
lanterns and colorful signs, some—to me—illegible, others 
not—such as Hop Sing & Co., Mustard & Co., Wo-Fat, 
Hang-On and Ahmen. I failed to discover the last-named 
gentleman’s profession, but let us hope he is an undertaker, 
it would be so appropriate. 


cA Fascinating Water Front 


HE walks up the hillside among the high-perched houses 
of the taipans are most pleasant with their flowery shrubs 
and handsome trees. And there of a morning you may come 
upon house boys taking their Chinese masters’ pet birds out 
to sniff the air and meet the other birds; or, perchance, hear 
a -frenzied uproar and see a fur hawker toiling along Tre- 
gunter Path surrounded by every yelping hound dog, cur 
and pup in the colony who has recognized the pelts of de- 
parted cats masquerading under more fashionable names. 
But it is the sweeping Praya, the water front, that is most 
fascinating. At the jetties lie the little white steamers that 
run to Macao and Canton. Beside them rock-laden country 
boats and lighters, also sampans jostling each other like a 
flock of geese. Half-naked coolies go grunting by with their 
peculiar wriggling trot, phlegmatic pigs slung on their carry- 
ing poles and crates of fowls and ducks. Handcarts creak 
past, stacked with bales and boxes; men, women and 
children pushing behind, straining on ropes in front, strung 
out fanwise, like Siberian sleigh dogs. Jinrikishas pass, the 
coolies shouting their warning cries, their varnished blue 
hats jauntily acock. Black-clad sampan women clamor 
shrilly for hire. Out beyond the jetties lie the dingy coasting 
steamers, their names inscribed in large Chinese characters 
on their stained topsides. Two destroyers, a cruiser and a 
lopsided aeroplane carrier lie off Kellett Bank, and over to- 
ward the Kau-lung shore are the big blue-water freighters 
and the liners, the black funnels of the P. & O. and Mes- 
sageries Maritimes, the yellow of the C. P. R. Empresses, 
the blue of Holts’, the price-marked black and red of the 
Dollar. The fifteen square miles of harbor are in constant 
agitation: steamers coming and steamers going—to Singa- 
pore and Europe, to Batavia and Saigon, to Shanghai and 
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Yokohama, to Manila, Brisbane, and Auckland. Square- 
cut lighters wabble along under tatters of sail and unwieldy 
sweeps; sampans scud from ship to ship steered by their 
capable proprietresses; tugs snort out through Sulphur 
Channel to drag a cripple in; launches, coughing like 
asthmatics, buzz hither and thither upon their hasty 
affairs—harbor launches, chandlers’ launches, police 
launches, tenders and pleasure craft—the whole scene 
backed by the skeleton-ribbed wall of the Nine Dragon 
Mountains. And always the junks, the immemorial, ever- 
lasting junks, dropping in and out of harbor about their 
lawful—or unlawful—occasions, high pooped, mat sailed, 
with round, imperturbable eyes, winging unruffled, unhur- 
ried between the latest multi-decked steam Ritz of the P. & 
O. and the steel-gray carrier whereon the droning aero- 
planes alight like great bees on a mammoth hive. The 
same junk upon which Marco Polo cast the first European 
eyes, the same junk that will be floating unruffled, unhurried, 
at the end of the world. 

The best comprehensive view of Hong-Kong harbor is to 
be had from the Peak, and the easiest way up is by the 
cable tramway, which at certain points achieves a grade of 
one in two, and gives one the curious impression that the 
houses are leaning hard against the slope as though to save 
themselves from toppling face forward onto the city roofs 
below. Majestic as is the view by day, by night it is breath 
snatching. On three separate occasions I tried to reach the 
Peak at night, but each time something turned up and I 
turned after it. On the fourth I gave out that I had a long- 
standing engagement with a mythical artilleryman over in 
Kau-lung, and set out afoot for the tramway station. 


cA Night Utew of Hong-Kong Harbor 


DISEMBARKED at Victoria Gap and wandered along 

that overhanging ledge, Lugard Road. It was empty, save 
for a soldier from Mount Austin Sanatorium convalescing 
agreeably in the arms of a lady’s maid. Thirteen hundred 
feet below lay Victoria, hazy with lights. The roof of the 
theater was picked out in electric bulbs, the ornate Chinese 
restaurants on Queen’s Road and West Point were crowned 
with blazing coronets. New Kau-lung over the water twinkled 
brightly. Old Kau-lung City, farther to the east, showed 
but a glimmer. On the cruiser a dance was going on. Out- 
lined with lamps, she looked like a piece of jewelry pinned 
on black silk—a diamond ship, tiny and sparkling. An 
Admiral Orient liner and a Toyo Kisen maru lay off Stone 
Cutters Island, their tiers of portholes pricking the dark in 
rows of golden pin points. The lights of the sleepless, hasten- 
ing launches wove firefly patterns across the dark bosom of 
the harbor. 

Up there on the mountain top, alone with the stars and 
whispering night winds, one felt like a high god, remote and 
solitary, brooding over a toy and tinsel world. 

In November, according to Chinese superstition, the 
dead revisit the earth, lapping up the offertories laid out by 
pious descendants. I wonder if that ruffian, Chang Po, 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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ROY STROVE TO 


REMAIN TRANQUIL AS THE 


PIPER BELCHED FORTH HIS VOLUME OF 


DRONING 


AND SQUEAKING DISCORD 


C fhe Luck of the Laird 





DOG is responsible for this story — 
you will meet him in this install- 
ment—and to understand the 
trouble and the romance caused by 
this dog one first has to learn the 
background of the MacBheathaigs 
i XGa) Of Scotland, and of how a collie rose to such 
w=) high place in the MacBheathaig legend. 
In familiar setting and of recent date we meet—in Amer- 
ica—the charming daughter of Rufus Belden, a millionaire, 
and her sweetheart, the secretary of Belden. Belden wants 
to acquire a prize-winning collie. He also wants to break 
up the love affair between his daughter and his secretary. 
He hears of a wonderful collie in Scotland—yes, a descendant 
of MacBheathaig’s collie. He frames a marvelous plan: To 








get the collie if money and diplomacy can effect it, and at . 


the same time separate Roy Garth, his secretary, and his 
daughter. Roy Garth is pleased with his assignment. He 
sees his chance to make good with his future father-in-law. 
There is only one annoying feature—his rival, Brant Ulrich. 
But Ulrich’s father hears about the dog in Scotland and he, 
too, wants it. Brant attempts to put Roy out of the race, 
but Roy gets away and —— 


II 


N ACHEERLESSLY barren little room under whose low 

slant roof one half-sized window was tucked, sat Roy 
Garth, writing. He was finishing a long letter to his em- 
ployer. The first sheet of his letter, lying on the crazy deal 
table beside him, was headed, “Thross, Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, March 11.” 

Fora moment Roy looked up from his tediously long epistle. 
His gaze strayed through the open window out over the moor- 
land that hemmed in the straggling little Highland village. 

Billowing sweeps of bare hill stretched away to the misty 
horizon, in the early morning sunshine—slopes smeared with 
dry heather so black that a fire seemed to have scourged the 
hills. In another few months these miles of heather would 
be purple and white and would give forth pungent aroma in 
the summer sun. The gorse, too, and bracken, would be in 
riot of bloom. 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


I/ustrated by L. F- Wilford 


But today, a scatter of golden-yellow ,broom and hedge- 
side patches of primrose and a stray violet or two alone fore- 
told the season of blossom. 

In a field, a half mile away, a blue-shirted farmer was 
plowing the dark earth, guiding two big red horses. In his 
wake trailed along a thousand black-headed white gulls, hop- 
ping eagerly after the plow and snatching insects from every 
inch of turned-up furrow. 

The snowy horde of gulls was accompanied by scores of 
solemnly lofty English pheasants and long-billed gray oyster 
catchers and crested plover all chasing fearlessly up to the 
very tail of the plow, like amotley brood 
of chickens at feeding time. 

Far along an upland trail a squat % 
shepherd was convoying a herd of 
grayish sheep, black of face and with 
wool as long and as straight as a shet- 
land pony’s forelock. An undersized 
black collie kept the jostling mass of 
sheep in steady progress and clean 
formation. 

A brawling rivulet cut a flashing 
course through its tangled braes to the 
distant blue loch. Beyond the loch 
shone lofty snowclad peaks, rank on 28 
rank. Rooks cawed and scolded in a 


copse of stiff yew trees in a sunny “ 

churchyard. er 
Nearer, the mean village of stone ©) // 

cots huddled around the four sides ofa : Vi Ys 


steep and rocky hillock crowned bya ¥ /” 
plateau whereon stood a gray castle 
single turreted and dilapidated, of un- , 
told age and general aspect of disrepu- A 
tability. Hee 












Long did Roy Garth’s gaze rest on this high cluster 
of ancient stone with its tumble-down outer wall and 
its one squat crenelated turret. Then he bent again 
to the task of writing his letter to Rufus G. Belden. 


Well, there they were, after me, all of them. I don’t 
know if there were one or two in the other motorcycle. 
But those who weren’t in it kept on firing pot-shots down the hill 
at me. Then I remembered the bridge at the foot was gone. 
was going too fast to stop, with such a muddy and steep road 
under me and with the other cycle just behind. So I set my teeth 
and kept on. 

Just as I got to the edge of the creek, my light showed me 
someone had put a single wide board across it, to serve as a {oot- 
way till the bridge could be repaired. There was only one thing 
for me to do, and I did it. There was no stopping. So I stcered 
for that plank, and I prayed it might be wide enough for me to 
ride over and not weak enough to buckle under me. 

I hit it at about seventy-five miles an hour. It wabbled and 
jounced as I spun across it. I got to the other side, which is 
why I’m writing to you from Thross and not from a hospital. 
The cycle behind me must have skidded or else | was 
between its driver and the plank and he couldn't 
see it. I suppose he thought the bridge was still 
there. Because, as I whizzed on, I heard a crash and 
a yell. He had gone in. 

It wasn’t Ulrich’s voice that yelled so I inier he 
wasn’t aboard. I cut through the next crossroac, and 
got to the station as the train was pulling in. The 
train was an hour late at New York, so'I had to 
jump for the boat. I caught it by only a handful 
of spare seconds. 

Remember I can’t swear that it was 
Brant Ulrich who framed the holdup and 
who was the leader of it. I couldn't see 
him distinctly enough to take oath to him. 
But I am morally sure I recognized him 
and recognized his voice too. Besides, 
nobody else would have had any object in 
putting me out of business. : 

Better give Brunson a calldown, for not 
being more careful about the kind of tax! 
he ordered. I don’t see how he could have 
gotten hold of such a rig. The driver was 
in Ulrich’s pay, of course, but how did he 
happen to induce Brunson to hire him to 
drive me to the station? That’s what ! 
can’t understand. . 

As I said, I got here to Thross. Its a 
forsaken hamlet, seven miles from Ferrol, 
the nearest town with a railroad sta- 
tion. I gave Jamie Mackellar’s letter of 
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March, 


introduction to his 
cousin who runs this 
atrocious inn and 
here | taying. Ian 

[ac] r, the inn- 
ke is a dour old 
» talks as if 
eat words was 
hi shilling. I al 
ha been able to hae | 
ote ich out of him 
a way of infor- | 
mation, except that 
the Macbeath never 
allows tourists inside his castle— 
I’m arich American tourist, you'll 
recall, traveling up here to get over bed 
a nervous collapse—and that he Way 
won't speak to a foreigner if he Vy 
can help it. 

Hie’s a bachelor — Macbeath, 
not Jan Mackellar—and his niece, 
4 Miss Kathleen Macbeath, keeps 


cu 


house for him. I saw her, today, 

from a distance. She is tall and 

wholesome looking and walks like 

an athlete. I saw her on the way 

to Loch Thross. Ant 
Yes, and I saw something lots I has \ 

more interesting. I saw Stirling. isp 

The collie was with her. I hear uM 


they go on long walks together 
every day. Idon’t blame her. It 
must be deadly slow for her up at 
that tumble-down castle with only 
her grouchy uncle and the serv- 
ants. Stirling was too far away for me to study him closely. 
But, from the glimpse I got of him, he is all Jamie said. 

I’m not going to bother you with any more letters until I have 
something definite. I just wanted you to know I’m here and 
that I realize Brant Ulrich will be over here at any time, now, and 
that I haven’t many days to waste. 

He enveloped and sealed the letter; then began a hurried 
note to Phyllis. 

He was bewildered at his own difficulty in writing to the 
girl of his heart. He had been sending her a letter at every 
possible opportunity since he left America, ten days earlier. 
And each had been harder to write, for some reason, than its 
predecessor. 

But at last his labor was ended and he went down to the 
inn taproom to drop his two letters into the post. 

He had risen early to write, as the one mail a day was 
taken across to the seven-mile-distant railroad town of 


Ferrol at nine in the morning. The local postman—a small 
and fox-faced oldster with a visored cap—carried it on foot 
and then returned in like manner to Thross with the day’s 
local postbag from the Ferrol railroad station. 


OUTH and health made Garth eat a stupendous break- 

fast in the shabby inn parlor; but he was far from feeling 
as jauntily at ease as he had tried to appear in his letter to 
Phyllis Belden. 

Now that he was on the ground, he was confronted by an 
impasse. True, he had had the luck and the wit to elude 
Ulrich and get to Thross some days earlier than could his 
rival. But now he was here, there seemed nothing feasible 
to do. 

_He had sent a note to the castle, on his arrival, presenting 
his respects to the laird and describing himself as a health- 
seeking American traveler who was anxious to see the in- 
terior of the historic castle of King Macbeth. 

If only he could get inside the walls and establish ac- 
quaintanceship with their owner, he felt he might be able to 
bring Macbeath to listen to reason, as to selling the collie— 
the more so since every inch of castle and of village bespoke 
the chief’s poverty. 

An hour later the boy by whom he had sent the tactful 
request came back to him with his own note. Athwart the 
sae of the page a note was written in a tiny cramped 
land 

The Macbeath presents his compliments, such as they are, to 

Mr. Roy Garth, and begs to inform him that the Macbeath does 
hot ce foreigners nor for that matter does he like the average 
hee ‘oreigner. Therefore the Macbeath must forgo the very 
Imited rapture of receiving Mr. Roy Garth at his unworthy 
ancestral home. 
Ya reover, you poor ignoramus, even a guidebook-lapping 
mar e ought to know this is not the “historic castle of King 
Th eth, It was not built until nearly three centuries later. 
Th original castle of King Macbeth was probably made of mud 
anc wattle. If you wish to see a sweet and conventionally 
romantic-looking castle, I suggest that you drive over to Caw- 
dor, a few miles from here. It isa show place. My poor home is 
. | suggest also—and with much more ardor—that you re- 
rain from annoying me by further futile requests. 


“HE boorish refusal roused Garth’s fighting blood, as 
> had the attack upon him on the steep hillside road near 
Beldencroft. Anew he vowed he would get inside the castle, 
by hook or crook or by force, and would lay his mission in 
diplomatic form before the Macbeath. 
: All night Roy had lain awake, racking his brains. At 
dawn an idea had flitted through his bemused mind, an idea 
80 fantastic that he laughed it away. But it would not stay 
away, U nconsciously he found. himself elaborating on it as 
he ate his breakfast. 
me: om — was close to the inn parlor’s window, which over- 
: le scraggly high street and the tiny patch of market 
eee It was the region’s weekly market day. Already 
1€ Square was beginning to fill with small farmers and the 












ROY GARTH WAS FINISHING 
A LONG LETTER 
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SQL like, some with vegetables; 

oF some driving long-haired and 

blackfaced sheep; one piloting 

. a dozen shaggy auburn High- 

; land steers, small, rough ani- 

mals with a spread of horn 

quite out of proportion to 

their size and with 
manelike forelocks. 

Idly,Garth watched 
the gathering mar- 
keters. The hour was 
early, yet the thrifty 
buyers and sellers 
were flocking fast to the 
barter. Hidden behind 
the muslin window 
curtain that shook in 
the morning breeze, 
Roy looked out on the 
old-world spectacle in 
iy the square before him. 
i From the inn taproom into the square strode 
i a stout young man, in full panoply of kilt and 
tartan and sporran. In his bonnet he sported 
three short eagle feathers. Apparently he was a 
well-to-do drover. He seemed to have drunk 
more for breakfast than he had eaten, for he was 
merry and swaggering in his salutations to fellow drovers. 
Though the tartan and kilt are seldom worn nowadays, ex- 
cept as holiday garb, yet the stout young man was arrayed 
as if for a Highland festival. 
they noted his costume. But their grins were covert. 

As he came out into the street, another oddly appareled 
figure approached him from the side of the square nearest the 
road that led down from the castle rock. The second man 
was tall and bonily meager of form and was dressed in what at 
first seemed a new and fashionably cut black suit in a style of 
some forty years ago, with an Inverness cape dragging from one 
shoulder. His hat was a glossy beaver. In his hand he carried 
a gold-headed staff on which he leaned somewhat heavily. 

A closer glance showed that the seemingly new suit was 
shinily threadbare 
and _ plenteously 
darned. The hat’s 
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His companions grinned as, 






LEVEL 
ANCIENT BLACK EYES, HIS WORDS DIED UNBORN 
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nap was worn away. The Hessian boots were patched. The 
flowing black cloak showed longer wear than did the ancient 
coat beneath it. 

But these were minor details to Garth, as he caught sight 
of the tall man’s face. Grizzled black hair framed a lean and 
white countenance, clean shaven, and with searing lines 
crisscrossing it like Heidelberg dueling scars. Black bushy 
brows slashed the curiously white visage, slanting upward 
and sidewise, above snakelike black eyes that smoldered as 
with banked fires. 

The crowd made way eagerly for the gaunt newcomer. 
Hats and caps and bonnets were doffed as he passed. He 
paid no slightest heed to the timidly reverential greetings of 
those he stalked by, but made his way directly toward the 
gayly tartaned Highland drover. The two met just beneath 
the open window from behind whose curtain Roy Garth was 
surveying them. 


HE drover doffed his bonnet with jaunty respect, then 

replaced it on his cropped head. Theold man paid no more 
heed to the salute than he had paid to those of the lesser 
marketers. He walked up to the drover, whose jauntiness 
seemed to wilt visibly beneath the searing glare of the black 
eyes peering out at him from under the thatch of slanting 
brow. 

The old man’s glare focused on the three short eagle feath- 
ers which adorned the drover’s bonnet. The thin old lips 
parted in a rasped question: ‘‘Sennach, do you know what 
the three eagle feathers stand for? Do you?” 

The drover winced, grinned uncomfortably, fidgeted, and 
made as if to answer. But before he could frame his halting 
reply, the rasping voice continued, ‘‘One eagle feather is the 
insignia of a Scottish gentleman. Two eagle feathers are the 
insignia of a chieftain. Three eagle feathers are the insignia 
of a chief! Every weanling bairn north of Aberfeldy knows 
that.” 

He paused, to let the lesson sink in. Sennach grinned 
afresh, but more feebly, and he went red as the crowd gath- 
ered to observe the scene. Twice he essayed to speak. Twice, 
under the level glint of those ancient black eyes, his words 
died unborn. 

Out shot the gaunt man’s clawlike right hand. The talon 
fingers gripped one of the eagle feathers, ripping it from the 
bonnet and tossing it into the dirt. 

“You are not a chief!’’ he announced raspingly. 

A second time the 

/ withered hand shot 

forth, and asecond eagle 

feather fell into the 
muck. 

“You are not a chief- 
tain!’’ admonished the 
harsh voice. 

Sennach cringed back 
against the wall, but 

made no move to resent or 
check the affront. A third 
time the bony fingers 
clutched an eagle plume 
and flicked it to the ground. 

“You are not a gentle- 
man!” admonished the old 
man. i 


; 


a a at Se 
— — 
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OMEONE in the crowd 

sniggered. The oldster 
shot a glance of reprocf at 
him, and the snigger ceased. 
Turning back to the red- 
dened and cowed drover, 
the gaunt stranger resumed: 
“You are wearing a Suther- 
land war tartan. You have 
no claim to it. But that is 
the Sutherland clansmen’s 
affair, not mine. The 
Sutherland motto is, 
‘Touch not the cat but with 
aglove.’ I'll improve on it 
for you. ‘Touch not the cur 
but with a boot-toe!’”’ 

With agility surprising in 
anyone so old, he spun the 
flabbergasted drover around 
and planted a fervent kick 
, in the most salient part of 

} Sennach’s plump anatomy. 
Then, without another word 
or look. for his victim, he 
strolled on his way, disap- 
pearing in the crowd. 

An inn serving maid had 
come to remove the remains 
of Garth’s breakfast and 
had remained to watch over 
the guest’s shoulder the 
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Sofas of distinction are never bulky-looking. 





They owe their charm to line and grace and 
a certain fineness of contour which may be 


found in pieces to fit any pocketbook. 


Seyy|N THE enthralling business 
Toes of furnishing her home, al- 
fern yea) most every woman looks for- 
ee! es ward expectantly to the exact 

==} moment when she can afford 
to buy her sofa. For rarely can a living 
room start life successfully without this 
furniture piece of greatest comfort, which 
may be counted on to yield untold hours 
of cozy enjoyment before the blazing 
logs on the hearth, as well as to provide 
the proper and most logical nucleus 
around which to group the lesser pieces. 

But how many of us are perfectly sure 
what kind of sofa it is that we should 
buy? How many of us know that, while 
comfort is an absolute essential, a com- 
fortable sofa without real style is thrown 
away on any room that has hopes of be- 
ing beautiful; and that a sofa which has 
durability and not distinction lives to 
make us regret it every day? How many 













= A very good example of fine lines in an un- 
pretentious sofa may be found in the two- 
seat model, shown above, which may also be 
obtained in the larger sizes of the same style. 


furniture. Sofas which conform even 
slightly to such period influences as Wil- 
liam and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Duncan 
Phyfe, are in great demand, and in sim- 
plified forms they add character and 
beauty to the most unpretentious room. 

A very good example of fine lines in 
an unpretentious sofa may be found in 
the two-seat model covered in dark- 
grounded cretonne here shown in tiie 
three-quarter size, but obtainable also in 
the larger style. There is a fineness of 
proportion and a lack of overweight, 
emphasized by such desirable details 
as the thin rolled arm and the French 
foot; and great comfort is guaranteed 
by the semidetached extra section of 
down filling in the back, constructed so 
that it attains grace rather than heavi- 
ness. This is the sort of sofa that might 
be used in any kind of room; and pieces 








of us know how to choose a sofa that, 
no matter how much or how little is 
spent for it, may achieve beauty any- 
where, and may be counted on for lovely 
suitability when used with any future 
furnishings we may acquire? Paying a 
large price for a sofa is no sure guaranty 
of future esthetic satisfaction. In a cer- 
tain living room that just missed suc- 
cess, its owner finally laid the failure 
where it belonged—with the sofa that had cost more than 
any other single piece of furniture in the room; and when 
it was replaced by one of a different type the room imme- 
diately achieved the distinction it had lacked. 


N THE other hand, a sofa of very. moderate price may 
sometimes attain absolute success from the decorative 
standpoint, and be worthy of carrying over into a finer “‘some- 
day” home if in the beginning it has been chosen for distinc- 
tion. An eighty-five-dollar sofa, purchased for supposedly 
temporary use, proved more than a pleasant surprise to its 
owner when it looked so well with the expensive furnishings of 
a later home that it was given a fine new cover and allowed 
to stay among the costlier thoroughbred pieces where it be- 
longed by right of its own high-bred lines. This sofa was six 
feet long, but it was very graceful. The arms were thin and 
somewhat flared, there was a slight curve on the headline 
at the back, the overstuffing was comfortable but not opu- 
lent, there was a proper moderation in the depth and “‘sling”’ 
of the seat, and the nicely shaped Queen Anne feet allowed 
the sofa to clear the floor sufficiently to minimize its size. 
As aids to choosing the proper sofa there are certain things 
we should learn to know. Sofas of distinction are never bulky- 
looking. They may. be large, in that they are of the regula- 
tion full length, but they have the happy faculty of not look- 
ing so; they may be small, in that they are designed to hold 
two seat cushions only, and so fit gracefully into the small- 
size room, but they never look diminutive, and can sur- 
prisingly seat three people when required. Distinctive sofas 
never show exaggeration-—in overwidth of arm, in too much 
paddiness of back, in an unnecessary slouchiness of seat, in 
ornateness of wood carving or opulence of covering. They 
owe their charm instead to line and grace and a certain 


ofas of Distinction 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


fineness of contour which may be found in pieces to fit any 
pocketbook, but which always look high-priced. 

In choosing a sofa the size of the room must be considered, 
as well as the scale of the other furniture with which it is to 
be used. If space must be conserved there is no better way 
of doing it than by selecting a sofa of three-quarter size, 
which is more than adequate for most occasions. Such sofas 
may be found in various lengths, from about forty-five to 
sixty inches over-all, the latter dimension being sufficiently 
important and very adaptable for rooms of medium size. 
Desirable three-seat sofas come from sixty-six to ninety 
inches over-all in length, depending upon type—the greater 
lengths usually being found in especially large-sized Virginia 
sofas. In the entirely overstuffed style, an average and very 
usable three-seat sofa measures about seventy-three inches 
over-all; in such an actual sofa, showing Hepplewhite lines, 
there is a difference of twenty-four inches between it and a 
sofa made just like it in three-quarter size, the latter meas- 
uring forty-nine inches over-all. This comparative difference 
is a gauge for other types, since usually most sofas may be 
had in either size. Three-quarter-size sofas may start as 
low as fifty dollars. Full-size sofas of good design may be 
found somewhat under a hundred dollars—and on up. 

Sofas depend greatly on actual type for much of their 
measure of good looks. A fine foot, the veriest hint of flare 
in the arm, a broken headline, a graceful slope of back, will 
mean everything in style to the most unassuming piece, and 
allow it to attain distinction, while these earmarks of the finer 
types are demanded in the more expensive sofas as a matter 
of course by those who have learned to appreciate fine 





of this general type come in all sorts of 
prices, assuming whatever character is 
desired through the presence of certain 
details and by the type of covering that 
is selected. Without materially chang- 
ing its character such a sofa may have 
a different foot, an uneven headline with 
flat upholstery, and more flare of arm, 
still keeping to the idea of moderate over- 
stuffing and well-designed proportions. 
Chosen in the proper length, a sofa of this sort would be neither 
too heavy nor too slight for any type room in which it was to be 
used, and there could be no gain in choosing a bulkier style. 


OFAS which have more flare of line may be seen in the Vir- 
ginia sofa, shown in connection with the tiptop table and 

atlas globe, and the Georgian sofa reminiscent of Chippen- 
dale and Queen Anne. The Virginia sofa shows a frame of 
brown mahogany carved very slightly as befits its modified 
character; and it is covered in a black-grounded tapestry 
accented by a design of tan. Such a sofa could be used in 
any living room in which it was desired to stress a late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century American character. 
Mahogany secretaries with small-paned doors, Governor 
Winthrop desks, Duncan Phyfe tables, tiptops, wing chairs, 
the more delicate Windsors and gateleg tables, all fall into the 
picture readily and delightfully. ‘The Georgian sofa is more 
formal, especially so since it is covered in soft red damask, and 
might find itself very happily at home in the living room which 
prided itself on simple pieces of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne furniture. A seventeenth-century wing chair of English 
type, a Chinese cabinet and a pair of French chests might 
suggest a desirable grouping. By changing the type of cover- 
ing material, however, from damask to a plain frizette of 
machine-woven needle-point, this sofa would lend distinction 
as well as comfort to any walnut-furnished living room. 

For the informal early American living room, or for any 
bedroom at all, the quaint small sofa with the slightly 
“‘scooped” back is very desirable. Suitably covered, an 
used with maple, it will prove that sofas do not have to be 
“grand” to attain distinction, but that they may follow the 
character of any simple furnishing with such suitable charm 
that distinction will be gained at once. 
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| Up the Nears From Bloomsbury: By George Arliss 





III 
fresnora|URING my association of more than two years 
Ese ‘| with Mrs. Patrick Campbell I found her a most 


le / ardent worker; in spite of the fact that her name 
¢ od was connected with many social functions, she 

ee seemed to have no real interest outside of the 
theater. She was always planning great schemes for new 
productions and special matinées, many of which she carried 
through with success. 

A great deal has been said about her sharp tongue. I was 
closely associated with her for more than two years and I 
never knew her to say anything with malice prepense. She 
had a quick brain and perhaps a too keen sense of humor. If 
a neat repartee came to her mind she could not prevent it 
from tripping on to her tongue, even if it carried with it an 
undesirable sting. She was always sorry, however, the mo- 
ment she knew she had given pain and was the first to apolo- 
gize or to make extravagant presents to her victim—to 
prove her regret. 

But she would do it all over again the next day. The story 
of her reply to George Alexander when she was playing Mrs. 
Tanqueray and he was playing her husband at the St. James’s 
Theatre must have been told many times. George Alexander, 


of whose ability as an actor Mrs. Campbell had no great 
opinion, was at that time her manager; something happened 
during the performance that angered him and amused her. 


At the end of theact he sent a message with his compliments: 
“Would Mrs. Campbell kindly refrain from laughing at him 
on the stage.’””’ Mrs. Campbell immediately sent her com- 
pliments to Mr. Alexander with the reply that: ‘‘She never 
laughed at him on the stage; she always waited until she got 
home.” I submit that anyone who had the wit to think of 


on retort at the moment would find it very difficult to with- 
10ld it. 


Men With Blue (Chins 


N THE theater she never assumed majestic or “manage- 

rial”’ airs, but she liked to have her own way and she never 
gave up without a prolonged struggle. I remember a long 
argument we had on the subject of make-up. She arrived at 
rehearsal one morning with the startling news that she had 
observed that all the healthy men in real life had blue chins, 
and she made the request that from now on all the gentlemen 
in her company should make up with blue chins. We pointed 
out to her that we were playing men of ultra smart society, 
and that if we did as she suggested the effect would be what 
1s known amongst actors as ‘“‘a dirty shave.” 
_, She said that was nonsense. It would just look manly. 
All you men coming on every night with pink chins look 
like little girls. It throws the whole play out of perspective. 
Makes me feel as though I were placed amongst you as a 
chaperon.” So that night we all came on with blue chins. 


Above and at the right, George Arliss as he appeared in the 
stage production of “The Devil.” 
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I never heard exactly what 
happened, but I believe 
her manager came round 
from the front of the house 
and told her she appeared 
to be surrounded by bur- 
glars and that she had 
turned a drawing-room 
comedy into a crook play. 
Anyhow we were told we 
needn’t do it any more. 
It was during a revival 
of The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, in which I was 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


playing Caley Drummle, that Mrs. Campbell was ap- 
proached by George C. Tyler, representing Liebler & Co., 
with a view to making an American tour. As far as I 
remember, the negotiations between Mrs. Campbell and 
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Liebler & Co. were not settled with 
that promptness which we associate 
with American theatrical business 
transactions. They were continu- 
ally on the point of being satisfac- 
torily closed and then again on the 
point of being definitely broken off. 
At last the contract was signed 
with the star, and it only remained 
to choose the company. 

There seemed to bea strong prob- 
ability that I should not go. I be- 
lieve the Lieblers insisted on some 
well-known leading man. Herbert 
Waring was popular in Londonand, 
as he was available at this time, 
they selected him. George Tither- 
adge was already a member of Mrs. 
Campbell’s company and was most 
valuable to her in Pelleas and Méli- 
sande and Beyond Human Power— 
both of which plays were to be in her repertoire. These two 
actors were to be featured and were both expensive engage- 
ments. It then became necessary to “‘cut down”’ on the other 
people. 
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Off to America 


WAS by this time getting a decent salary and, as I was by 

no means anxious to go, I did not make any effort to lower 
my price. I was married and had my home in London; my 
prospects were on the whole very good and I saw no reason why 
I should leave the country. The management decided that 
they could not pay what I asked, so I considered the matter 
off. Mrs. Campbell expressed considerable regret, but appar- 
ently she had to keep within certain limits; she must have 
exercised more than her customary persistence, however, for 
I was engaged at the last moment, although I was obviously 
regarded by Liebler & Co. as of no real importance. The 
whole company was engaged for four months—to leave in 
December and return the following April. 

Having settled to go, my wife and I looked upon it as a 
thrilling adventure; we did not dream that it would be more 
than twenty years before I played another season in London. 

We sailed on the Campania, known then as the Ocean 
Greyhound, and, of course, I was very ill on the journey. I’m 
always very ill on the journey, unless the weather is excep- 
tionally fine. But this was my first trip and it was Decem- 
ber, and I knew nothing about Atlantic liners and their ways. 
I believed the steward when he told me that it was a fine 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Perfect Home 


HERE are twenty-room villas on the lovely hillsides of 

| Florence, Italy, that can be had for fewer dollars than the 
purchase price of half a twin house in the reclaimed swamp 
region of South Philadelphia. These villas have no gas, no electricity, 
no adequate sewerage system, no furnace, no hot and cold running 
water, nary a bathtub. But they are beautiful to look at from the 


outside. Several acres of gardens that suggest Paradise surround 
them. There are magnificent olive trees more than a century old. 
There are majestic poplars that have been pruned and trained for five 
generations. There are oleanders with gorgeous bloom. The selection 
and placing of the shrubbery is a work of justly famed Florentine art. 
Landscape architects from every clime go to these gardens to make 
sketches and purloin ideas. Too frequently they seek to adapt them 
in the wrong setting. 

A young couple of very limited means dwell in one of these villas 
and are so intoxicated with the beauty and charm of the surroundings 
that their senses are numb to the innumerable inconveniences and 
shortcomings of the house itself. The young husband is a Latin 
scholar and the young wife writes sonnets. They call it a perfect home. 

In half a twin house in the reclaimed swamp area of South Phila- 
delphia another young couple are in the beginning stages of home 
making. It is a cramped and cabined little house, but it is lighted 
with electricity and provided with gas, hot and cold running water, a 
tiny tiled bathroom, almost-hardwood floors, a telephone, a radio, an 
electric sewing machine, a vacuum cleaner, an electric washing ma- 
chine and a diminutive but nevertheless efficient electric ice box. 
There is also a tiny garage that contains a tiny motor-driven coupé 
lovingly known as Little Henry. 

The young husband in this very modern little dwelling sells 
electric ice boxes and the young wife is still employed as secretary in 
a lawyer’s office. Their combined small salaries have bought and 
equipped this little home, which at present is to them preéminently 
perfect. Perfect notwithstanding that there are only twenty-six 
square feet of scraggly sod by way of garden, a seedy-looking syca- 
more tree out near the curb and a microscopic paved area out in back 
where a wash may be hung out. There is no outlook from this little 
house save a huge gas tank a short distance away across the flats that 
aré being gouged by tractors to build more and more rows of twin 
houses all of the same unlovely bandbox patterns. 


O THE dwellers in the Florentine villa the little half a twin house 

in Philadelphia would be awful to contemplate, and the same would 
be true to the young couple who find unbounded satisfaction in the 
efficiency housekeeping made possible by the very up-to-date appli- 
ances they have purchased and paid for on the installment plan. One 
may ask what is going to happen in both these homes when the babies 
begin to assemble. Think of raising children in that beautiful but 
derelict Italian villa. Frightful, if you look at it from the viewpoint 
of one accustomed to the innumerable housekeeping handmaidens 
evolved by modern science. But then what a playground those villa 
gardens offer and what a training for young eyes in appreciation of the 
beautiful. Think then of that gas-house outlook from the half a twin 
house and the playground of flat hard pavements, icy cold in winter 
and baking hot in summer. 

Yet great men and great women are known to have come from 
infinitely bleaker surroundings, just as multitudes of worthless men 
and women have spent their childhoods in what to many eyes seemed 
gardens of Eden. And happily in these United States the perfect 
home, for every ambitious married couple, is something that the 
future will provide. 








Foreigners regard us as a nation of nomads, ever on the move. For 
two generations to grow up in the same home is a thing almost un- 
known. Weare mad about home improvements but utterly indifferent 
to home permanency. The Smiths are living in New Jersey one year 
and in Illinois the next. The Joneses have lived in five states in ten 
years, though it is true that the Joneses started in a kitchenette flat in 
Brooklyn and have progressed to a twenty-room house with two-car 
garage and acre of garden in a beautiful suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 
And in all this moving about, the Joneses had a liberal education in 
home making. Each time they moved they were harder to please, in- 
creasing their demands upon the architect and builder. 

Nowhere in the world, since history began to keep records, has 
there been such an incessant drive for better homes as has been 
witnessed in these United States during the past century. 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has played an extremely important 
part in this betterment for more than a generation and will continue 
to do so on an increasingly elaborate scale in the future. Of the in- 
fluence already exerted by this magazine, Mark Sullivan says in his 
book, Our Times, that THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and its editor, 
Edward Bok, rendered a greater service to American women and to 
the American home than any other notable force in a generation. 
During the past forty years THE JOURNAL has published the equiva- 
lent of an extensive library on the one subject of better home building 
and better home furnishing alone. 


HE carpingest of critics are forever bewailing the fact that our 

homes are becoming hopelessly standardized through the very im- 
provements that have added vastly to their comfort and which are 
constantly lightening the rigors of housekeeping. Home cooking is 
said to be deteriorating in the same degree that the behavior of our 
children has become a scandal. Vast numbers of wives cook out of 
cans and bottles, whereas their mothers spent hours over coal ranges 
baking bread, brewing soups and broths and fabricating mountains of 
pastry. These same critics admit that the greater number of these 
earlier housekeepers were rather desolate drudges but add that they 
were better occupied as drudges than are the housewives of today who 
divide their time between slaving for women’s clubs and going to the 
movies. The carping critic, however, is perpetually out of focus on 
what makes for progress and happiness. 

The American home, on the average, is an enormous improvement 
over what it was even so late as the nineties, and this improvement 
shows no symptoms of diminution. 

The tabloid flat of the great cities is infinitely removed from per- 
fection save as a parking place for childless couples who employ it 
exclusively for sleeping purposes; but for the younger generation who 
set up housekeeping in its narrow quarters it should prove a great 
stimulus to move on to something better in the suburbs. Just at this 
time of the year, when the buds begin to swell, the dwellers in 
kitchenette flats are stirred with yearnings and discontent. They must 
move somewhere, to something more like a home. Their ideals lie 
somewhere between the Italian villa and its gardens and the half a 
twin house with its modern improvements. How marvelous if they 
could combine the virtues and eliminate the disadvantages of both! 
But move they must and move they will. In New York City alone 
one hundred thousand families move each year—and the great ma- 
jority of these moves are in the direction of the perfect home. If these 
United States have no other one cause for national optimism, there is 
certainly one provided in the unassailable fact that as a nation our 
greatest of all drives is for better homes. So check this off in the 
“‘mad”’ month of March against all the croakers. 
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What Can a§mall-Town Club Do? 


HIS is one of the questions that, 

with constant reiteration, gets 

thrown at any of us who are in- 

terested in club work. And the answer 
that is invited seems to be: “What can’t a 
small-town club do?” It has, in proportion 
to its size, many times the power that the city 
club has; and for just this reason: That the 
real basis of getting things done is a friendly 
knowledge of one’s neighbors, their needs and 
their excellencies. The bigger the town the 
harder it is for people to know community 
conditions in all their ramifications, and the 

harder it is to know all kinds of people. 

City folk get bunched into blocs, and the 
funny part of it is that each bloc thinks it is 
the whole “‘show.”’ Yet how terribly we need 
to know every variety of our townsfolk, not 
just ‘“‘the crowd” or “‘the gang.”’ A friend of 
mine -who lives in Boston happened to meet in 
Rome an Italian lady who proudly mentioned 
that she had visited in Boston, and added, 
““But one hears so little English spoken in 
Boston.’”” There were so many of her own 
nationality to meet that they were self- 
absorbed and unconscious of the fifty-nine 
other varieties. Of course that is the kind of 
story we like to tell about Boston even when 
we have the traditions of that good old town 
in our very hearts. 

But after all, “What can’t a small-town 
club do?”’ is not a satisfactory reply to the 
question. Yet it may well be a kind of intro- 
duction to all particular answers because it 
reminds us of the big fact. A small-town club 
has the power to be a transforming factor— 
the force that stamps the character of its town 
and that colors the life around it. And the 
pity is that so many of them don’t realize it, 
or are afraid, or feel it’s too big a job, and are 
content to study India. There is no reason in 
the world why this club shouldn’t study India 
or any other subject under the sun, for our 
hearts widen with our wider horizon, and our 
lives grow colorful with the color of the world. 
Delight and stimulus are quite as legitimate 
parts of life as washing dishes and dusting be- 
hind the radiator, and let no sarcastic remarks 
about “‘culture’”’ make us ashamed of making 
such things ours. 


You, Too, Big Towns 


UT being locally minded to the extent of 
being indifferent to the world outside 

our town, unaware of great currents that are 
Sweeping over it, un-understanding of its differ- 
ences is like drying up inside. Everyone knows 
that small towns are glibly accused of this kind 
of life. As a matter of fact, big towns and 
“our set”’ suffer from it too. If the little town 
1s to get out of this rut, in nine cases out of ten 
it is the Woman’s Club that has to do the job. 
It is a tragic day when we begin to measure 
our success by the work we’ve done and leave 
out the happiness we’ve had—and given—or the 
serene hours when something greater than 
the day penetrated our quiet souls. Moreover, 
the lovelier and more satisfying it is just to be 
alive, either all by ourselves or in company 
with that small group of friends who make our 
club, the better we are prepared to “do some- 
thing” and have that something sane and 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


effective. Nevertheless, it always seems a pity 
that when we’ve got the group of friends, and 
are widening our hearts and thoughts, we 
shouldn’t turn these good things to account in 
our home town. 

I’m not going to tell what a club mzghi do. 
I’m going to give a few experiences showing 
what small-town clubs have done and are 
doing. These stories must be taken as samples 
and suggestions to be turned and twisted to 
your needs if they are of any service to you. 


Discovering Their (ity 


HERE was a smallish town where the club 

got to talking about newcomers and how 
hard it was for them to get to feeling at home. 
So they decided tosee that one of their members 
visited every new family that moved in—not 
in a perfunctory way, like a kind of exalted 
slumming, or with a patronizing air, but as 
really friendly, interested neighbors. They 
were to tell all about their town: What ad- 
vantages it offered; where Mr. and Mrs. Just- 
Arrived could come in contact with the kind of 
folks they would feel at home with; where 
churches and schools and amusements were 
to be found. One thing the club discovered 
promptly, and this was that before they could 
tell other people they had to find out them- 
selves. They needed to learn about their milk 
supply and their water; to find out something 
about their government and their police pro- 
tection—and, naturally, what these things 
cost; to size up their schools as compared with 
schools in other places of the same kind; to 
investigate their housing conditions, their 
rentals, and how much money a family must 
have to live comfortably; to see what chances 
their town offered for clean amusements and 
for library helps, and for parks or alluring out- 
door spots near at hand. In short, they began 
to see their town with wiser, more discriminat- 
ing eyes than those that had been lighted only 
by appreciation and everyday familiarity. 
They discovered their failings as well as their 
excellencies. 

I never get tired of reminding club women 
of that wonderful definition of old, ‘“‘The 
State is a mutual understanding of friends.” 
As a matter of fact, there is no such profoundly 
creative influence in a community as the mak- 
ing sure that all neighbors have a good time 
living together and like each other. It makes 
good citizens. When we feel ourselves a part 
of a harmonious whole we are not likely to be 
lawbreakers, or grafters, or selfish exploiters 
of other people, or bounders. In a small town 
there is no element that can do more to make 
a mutual understanding of friends than the 
woman’s club. Drop all ugly gossip about 
small affairs and make your familiarity with 
the affairs of your neighbors a means of sym- 
pathetic interpretation of their lives. 

Of course they are queer. Of course they 
have limitations, and sometimes absurd ones. 
But so have we. Sometimes I think that no 
human being could have been more delightful 
to know than O. Henry, because his wit plays 


like sunshine around all human frailties 

and weaknesses and makes you love all 

our ridiculous race. Small-town folks 

have a tremendous advantage over big- 
city people because they have more of a chance 
to know each other with leisurely intimacy. 
The more you can use that intimacy to make 
your community a unit, the greater the contri- 
bution you are going to make to that welding 
that makes the whole nation a unit. It is out 
of the unfrenzied and sane small communi- 
ties that salvation must come to the nation. 
In small places money does not make so much 
difference. Character makes more difference. 
Use your club as a nucleus for community 
understanding between young and old, and 
between foreign-born and the descendants of 
the Mayflower. 

If you have a clubhouse—and more and 
moresmall-town clubs aregetting them—make 
it acommunity center. And do not make it a 
place where the older generation tries to put 
things over on the younger. It is that fresh 
young blood that is going to make America, 
and it demands joy and effervescence. Give 
it clean joy, and effervescence that springs out 
of its spontaneous flower of life and not out of 
a bottle. It is a pity that age should seem 
to youth a beetle-browed, disapproving, un- 
understanding old thing that is to be eliminated 
or bamboozled or ignored as far as possible. 
When the Lord made fathers and mothers and 
children He meant them to understand one 
another and to make a continuous stream of life, 
not one full of jerks. And I suspect that the 
chief responsibility for such continuity lies 
with the age that now holds the reins of power. 
Make the club a center of wise and genial un- 
derstanding. No greater thing can you do. 


cA Survey May Bring Awakening 


HIS leads to that question of organized 

supply of things that are at once satisfying 
and good. Garbage-can diet is not really at- 
tractive, but people get used to it after a time. 
Give your community as much as you can of 
clean pleasure. Do not merely say that the 
movies are rotten and deplore the fact that 
the young people crowd them whenever their 
doors are open. Do as many of your sister 
towns have done and make good movies pay. 
Get your children to love the out-of-doors in- 
stead of thinking that all amusement must be 
hectic and cost a good deal of money. Find out 
who in your town can lead boy scouts and 
girl scouts and campfire girls to know and love 
fresh air and exercise and animal life and the 
orderly processes of Nature that will sink into 
their lives and make them sane men and 
women one of these days when you and I are 
leaving the conduct of our country to their 
hands. 

Sometimes a survey of itself by the town 
club does not result in a mutual self-congratu- 
lation session. There was a club that got to 
discussing its own surroundings. It concluded 
that its village was one of the ugliest places 
possible; that life was dull and it was no won- 
der the boys all left home as early as they 
could manage and the girls followed as fast as 
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4 Gy OFFMAN BIRNEY is 
Ps a ‘s|| jingling spurs out at 

By) C-Bar ranch in Arizona 
fa) as the Family responds 
ware) to his“ Folks—howdy!” 
Introducing him to the JOURNAL 
fiction fold is doubly pleasant be- 
cause we can report progress upon 
another Western serial, to follow 



































King John of the Mesa. All the 











my own ambitions and desires are 
the same in impulse as my child. 
hood ones, and wonder if our chief 
difficulties are not caused when we 
try to grow up too much, 

“But I hope no psychoanalyst 
will see that remark, or | know 
what he'll say about me. 























way from C-Bar’s corral comes the 
snapshot of this young writer, on 
Tony, his bronc. There was a let- — 
ter with the picture. It said: 

“Who—me? 

“T was born in Philadelphia, 
April 1, 1891, and was named Her- 
man Hoffman for my father and 
great-grandfather. That is not Ger- 
man, but New Amsterdam Dutch. 
The Birneys are Scotch-Irish. I 
was educated at public and private 
schools and at Dickinson College, 
chucking a pretty good job to en- 
list in Headquarters Company, Third Pennsylvania Infan- 
try—later 110th Infantry, 28th Division. Got to be a bat- 
talion sergeant major in this outfit, but Congress decreed 
that I be made one of several thousand shavetails in the Air 
Service. I left the service in November, 1920, while on detail 
to the Motor Transport Corps at Camp Holabird, Maryland. 

“T’m married—and that we’re decidedly old-fashioned 
folks may be adduced from the fact that we’re still getting 
along together after a decade. Never gave much thought to 
writing as a possible profession until 
after the war, when I took a vaca- 
tion in Virginia. We were virtually 
imprisoned there for several months 
on account of bad roads, and after 
exhausting the reading matter avail- 
able I wrote two short stories. I still 
have one of.’em. 

““Came back to Philadelphia and 
hit a thousand-dollar prize in a mag- 
azine contest. Along about that 
time I wouldn’t have spoken to 
Rudyard Kipling. Pride goeth, how- 
ever, and my sales for the next year 
didn’t keep me in tobacco. Then I 
tried newspaper work. For three 
years I was on the city staff of the 
Public Ledger in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing what NOT to write hammered into me by a succession of 
city editors, some human, some hard-boiled, and one who 
thought he was both. King John of the Mesa I wrote while 
holding down a publicity desk for the Sesqui-Centennial. 

“‘I write of the West because I love it. I spent one never- 
forgotten year in Durango, Colorado, a series of lucky breaks 
enabling me to crowd into twelve months more varied experi- 
ences than the average visitor would get in as many years. 
I found a guide, philosopher and friend in W. M. Peterson, 
agent of the Wemnuchie Utes and superintendent of the 
Indian School at Fort Lewis. His duties drew him also into 
Arizona, Utah and New Mexico—and he took me along! 

“‘A man who has once smelled wet sagebrush, heard the 
night wind murmuring through the rocks of a moon-bathed 
canyon, or seen the sun rise over the dry ranges—well, 
sooner or later the desert country will draw him back! That 
nostalgia, at times, was mine until King John made it possible 
for me to return. Says I, ‘I’ve never seen Southeastern 
Arizona.” Says she, ‘Let’s.’ 

“T’m writing now in a ’dobe cottage on the C-Bar Ranch. 
It’s the country that old Geronimo and Cochise used to 
dominate. Their watch fires blazed nightly from the peaks 
in the days when the C-Bar was first established, and there 
are men still living here who fought the Apaches on their 
periodical raids. 

‘‘Simply because there’s always a place for guests, the C-Bar 
is sometimes referred to as a dude ranch, but fundamentally 
it is and always has been a cow ranch, and this afternoon 
Elmer Walker and Bill Hyatt are riding the mountain round- 
ing up steers. The morning’s drive brought a dozen calves 
to the corrals, where they’ll be branded before night. And 
after the branding comes fried turkey and the chicken ta- 
males—muy picante—that old Dofia Geronimo makes. 

“I write of the West because I love the West. Man can 
do and has done a lot toward killing romance with advertis- 
ing signs and filling stations, but he can’t take away the 
brown of the Dragoons against a blue sky, or the indescrib- 
able brilliancy of the desert stars. 
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He’ll say I’ve never 
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“*Also—and this is the more purely personal side of it—I’d 
like to accumulate sufficient dinero to warrant me in going 
to a section I know of some few hundred miles from here 
and digging up a brand-new, undisturbed cliff dwelling all 
my own. I’d like to be an ethnologist and anthropologist! 
I’m trying to write.” 


HEN we accepted Mean Kisses we eyed the author’s: 
signature somewhat askance, for “‘“Gid’’ might be an 
abbreviation for ‘‘Gideon’’—and, again, it might 
mean something else. 

Enlightenment came in a letter from Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. And scarcely less interesting than 
her short story is Mrs. Cary’s explanation of how 
she fell heir to her monosyllabic given name: 

“When I was a small child life seemed to me a 
most fair and romantic experience. Living in 
a Midwestern town, Marengo, Illinois, I played 
stories. 

“But as I grew up a sad fact became apparent. 
That is, one couldn’t pretend to be somebody else 
any longer, and yet one must not be really serious. 
In that town in those days, or so I thought, any- 
one who departed from the straight and narrow 
path of doing what other children did was looked 
at askance, and like other youngsters I yearned 
for approval. So in public school I learned a thing 
just well enough to remember it overnight and forget it 
after recitation next day. I managed never to be serious 
in public; in fact, I succeeded so well that I earned and 
kept the name Giddy, which became Gid. 

“Boarding school at Rockford 
College changed my outlook 
somewhat, for it seemed that one 
not only could, but must be, seri- 
ous. I was no longer a child but 
a young lady, and must behave 
as such. It was a terrible blow, 
and the only compensating fac- 
tor—and this I acquired from 
the other girls—was that being 
a young lady meant you could 
marry a multimillionaire and 
have a joyous life aboard a steam 
yacht, seeing the world. Of course 
I’ve since learned that a steam 
yacht is not essential to traveling; 
and besides, when you’re young 
hardly any of the boys you know 
are multimillionaires. 

“Tn college, Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, my serious endeavors were 
sailing, ice-boating, canoeing and 
dancing, but in order to fill my 
idle moments I specialized in 
bacteriology. Naturally I took 
a few writing courses, on the sly, 
as it were. 

“These past few years I’ve 
lived in Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York, with my husband and 
child, watching little Tommy 
Cary behave as if life were a most 
fair and romantic experience. 
And as I watch him I reflect that 
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learned to face reality, 
But who doesn’t really 
prefer illusion?” 








ORAN F. WILFORD, 

who is illustrating 

Albert Payson Terhune’s serial, 
The Luck of the Laird, was born 
in Wamego, Kansas. “I got my 
early schooling there,” he says, 
“And later on I got my first job 
working in the Art Department of 
the Kansas City Star. I fussed with 
silver prints, did occasional illus- 
trating and layouts for editorial- 
page features while trying free-lance illustrating on the side.” 
After several magazines had begun to take notice of his 
drawings he resigned from the Star, packed his belongings, 
including a wife and child, into the family flivver and set 
out bravely for the Mecca of all artists— Manhattan Island. 

““So,”’ he narrates, “after several weeks of camping we ar- 
rived on the outskirts of New York, and then, pronto, the 
struggle to succeed began.” 

Now the Wilfords dwell in an ancient house on Old Wire 
Mill Road at Springdale, Connecticut. They are busy re- 
modeling it to suit their fancy. 

In addition to his magazine work Wilford has exhibited 
at the National and Pennsylvania academies. 

“With me,” he said the other day, “‘it has been a succes- 
sion of hard work to get thus far. The longer I work the 
more I realize that only more work will accomplish what I 
really wish to do.” 


ENRY RALEIGH’S color illustrations for Peep o’ Day 

add to the charm of this unusual story by Turbesé Lum- 
mis Fiske. Turbesé, by the way, is Indian for Rainbow-of- 
the-Sun. Miss Fiske wrote us the other day from San Diego, 
California: 

“You will never know what adventure there is in life till 
you are born on a bright June morning in New Mexico, and 
an Indian godmother, putting the racial seal upon your fore- 
head with brown fingers, gives you a name she found in the 
sky as she stood at her adobe door in the cool of the blue- 
light-before-the-yellow-light-of-the-dawn. 

“That was the beginning of fun for me; fun that waxes 
instead of wanes as the eager spirit sprints up the mysteri- 
ous stairs. For the 
fairy who mixed the 
elixir of my exist- 
ence poured in some 
of that golden liquor 
without which life 
would be a very 
drab potion indeed. 

“Tt has made a 
glorious concoction, 


you see. So many 
things have hap- 
pened to me. Be- 
fore I was six I had 
dug, under my 
father’s guidance, 


for prehistorie relics 
and _ long-foryotten 
bones in the sandy 
ruins of my uative 
New Mexico, where 
my New England 
parents first took up 
housekeeping; I had 
worn Indian 0S- 
tume and danced 
the Tigua ances 
with grave Indians 
of the pueblo; | had 
tramped in the des- 
ert with a pebble 





(Continued on 
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CAMDEN, NV. USA: 











This is the soup 
sO many people 
select as their 


luncheon or supper! 
.e J 
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SOUP 


and the movte 
you want to see 


ETTER homes and more fun. Better food 
and less time in the kitchen. Healthier, 
happier families and more time for entertain- 
ment. Good soup for good health—and none 
of the drudgery of making it. 

Don’t be misled into thinking that the 
woman who knows how to have a good 
time must be neglecting her home. Along 
with other outworn ideas that have been 
thrown into the discard in recent years has 
gone the old notion that a woman cannot have 
a splendidly kept home and still find ample 
time for the relaxations and recreations she 
deserves—for the books she wants to read, 
the music she wants to hear, the movies she 
wants to see. 


F gnats modern women have made soup 
a regular daily fixture on the family table, 
first because they know good soup is essential 
to the ideal diet. And second because they can 
obtain this splendidly healthful, delicious food 
in such convenient form. In other words, the 
popularity of soup has increased with the 
growth of a wider and more accurate knowledge 
of proper foods and with the demand by women 
that they shall obtain better food for their 
families and incidentally avoid unnecessary 
wear-and-tear on themselves. Soup fits per- 
fectly into the needs and improved habits of 
living today. That’s why it has established 
itself as a permanent “staple,” to be found 
on the pantry shelves of the whole country. 


OUP has become an enormously popular 

article of diet. Formerly it was served 
occasionally. Now it is a regular dish, served 
every day in thousands and thousands of 
homes. So it brings its cheer and nourish- 
ment and good health to all the family at 
least once out of every three visits they make 
to the dining table. 

Soup is a food in hot, liquid form which 
provides a variety and a deliciousness of 
flavors that have their special appeal to the 
taste and which no other food offers. Soup 
gives a sparkle to the meal and puts the diner 
in a happy frame of mind. Soup both nour- 
ishes and excites appetite, stimulates it, causes 
the digestive juices to flow more freely. Soup 
is a link in the chain of the ideal diet. Your 
family needs soup—for health and for enjoy- 
ment. 

Providing good soup for your table is such a 
simple matter! A visit to the nearest food store, 
a few moments in selecting an assortment 
from the twenty-one different Campbell’s 
kinds—that is all there is to it! 12 cents a can. 






I lead the band with feelings grand, 
With vigor, vim and flourish. 

We swing in step with Campbell’s pep— 
The soups that always nourish. 


N THE. .DWAALY Bigg 
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EMMA EAMES’ NEW ENGLAND LIVING ROOM 


VI 


eal TER Mr. Grau agreed to my revival of Tosca 
: Mey] at the Metropolitan, I abandoned myself to the 
ayes! Study of the rdle and became so absorbed that I 
» ihe J could neither eat nor sleep, much less think about 
Se] anything else. I had seen Sarah Bernhardt’s first 
performance as Sardou’s famous heroine in Paris, and the 
thrill of that night remained with me after all those years. 
She had gripped her audience even when her back was turned. 
And that is an accomplishment not to be lightly scorned. 

It not only proves that one has risen above mere gesture 
and expression and is holding one’s audience with an idea, 
but it affords one an opportunity to rest one’s face. And the 
wise artist rejoices over any moment of respite wherein she 
may conserve her vitality and strength for emotional scenes. 
I came to appreciate Bernhardt’s wisdom in occasionally 
turning her back to her audience in order to catch her 
breath, as the saying goes. And taking a lesson out of her 
great unwritten book of the technic of acting, I did likewise. 

Tosca duplicated the sensation made by the revival of 
Aida, and it does not need to be pointed out to the thousands 
of opera goers who witness my dozens of successors in that 
now familiar rdle that the opera became a mainstay of reper- 
toire. My audiences at each performance seemed fairly hyp- 
notized by its tragic story and impassioned music, and one 
memorable evening in Philadelphia, when I at last gave the 
coup de grace to Scarpia, a veritable roar of relief rose from 
the packed auditorium. One night, during the same scene, 
the tablecloth caught fire from one of the candles. As noth- 
ing ever startled me on the stage, I did not come out of 
character for even a second, but dipping a napkin in a finger 
bowl, put out the fire. One is in such a state of exaltation on 
the stage that there is no room in one’s consciousness for the 
ordinary emotions or panics. 

The year of the Tosca success, which was the last of the 
management of that great director and artist, Maurice Grau, 
I also promised to sing in a revival of Ero e Leandro, in Un 
Ballo in Maschera with de Marchi, and in Cosi fan Tutte. 







Inspiration for (Costumes 


N BALLO IN MASCHERA presented a peculiar prob- 
lem to me. Being much younger than the majority of 
my contemporaries, I had not been trained in the tradition 
of the early Italian school, the essence of which is a certain 
superficiality, and which is necessary to the interpretation of 
the Ballo. This school prohibited gesture and singing simul- 
taneously. Marchesi, one of its chief protagonists, once 
told me in explaining it that one must never move while 
actually singing, but time one’s gestures so that they would 
fall between phrases. As Miss Call had trained me to sing 
regardless of position or movement, this was diametrically 
opposed to everything innate in me. But I found that in 
such operas as Un Ballo in Maschera and Trovatore, which 
I sang later with Caruso, it was the only method to be used. 
Various portraits in the Brera Gallery, in Milan, were the 
inspiration for my costumes for Un Ballo in Maschera. The 
Carpaccio paintings in Venice inspired my Desdemona cos- 
tumes; and those who saw the headdress in the third act 
had no difficulty remembering the famous Beatrice d’Este 
head with which every school child is familiar. 
Inspired by the unusual beauty of the costumes Doucet had 
made for Sibyl Sanderson’s Manon, I went to this couturier 

































































By EMMA EAMES 


for the costumes for Cosi fan Tutte. They, as well as my 
coiffures, were copied to the last detail from portraits of the 
princesses, Adelaide and Louise, by Nattier, at Versailles. 
Afterward I wore them in the Nozze di Figaro under the 
leadership of Mahler. 

It was always my custom, whenever confronted with the 
dressing of a new rdéle, to buy photographs of the various 
paintings I considered most representative of the period of 
the opera and give them to my couturier to be used as models. 

The Ballo in Maschera, the Faust, the Trovatore, the 
Donna Anna— Don Giovanni—and the first Nozze di Figaro 
costumes were made for me by Worth. The Aida, Desde- 
mona and first Tosca costumes were the work of a woman of 
very great genius, who, although extremely young at the 
time I knew her, was nevertheless the head of a large firm of 
couturiers in Paris, Madame Landolf by name. The blue 
cloak and blue muslin veil I used in Aida were my own in- 
vention, born of my desire to be hardly visible when I first 
appeared, to seem to melt into the moonlight of the first act. 
Worth made my second set of Tosca costumes after the first 
had been destroyed in the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, of which more anon. 

At the beginning of this season of 1902-03, Julian’s physi- 
cian told me that my husband’s only hope of keeping well 
lay in work, activity and plenty of occupation for his brain. 
Therefore he was installed in a studio in Philadelphia where 
he had many friends, and from whence he came to New York 
frequently to see me and to hear me sing. 

This winter I had again counted too much on my vitality 
and strength, and after two or three appearances, which in- 
cluded my success in Tosca, I had another breakdown which 
again robbed me of my voice. I was again ordered an eight- 
een months’ rest and banished from New York at once, but 
not wishing to sail without my husband, I went to Newport 
to remain until he completed his work. 








DINING ROOM OF HER HOME IN BATH, MAINE 


I never allowed myself the luxury of self-pity or brooding 
over my misfortune and only lived in anticipation of the 
time that I should be able to sing again, so they never affected 
my work or my spirit. As a proof of this, no one, either 
among my friends or my public, ever thought me anything 
but perfectly well and perfectly happy. 

We sailed directly to Italy that summer. 

As I seem to be deserting the land of my citizenship con- 
tinually in this record, it might be well to explain that cir- 


cumstances turned me, as staunch an American as could be 
found, intoa resident of Europe. In the first place, the climate 
of America proved to be too stimulating for one of my tem- 


perament and highly strung nerves. It kept me in such a 
state of tension that I was never able to sing two seasons in 
succession at the Metropolitan until those of 1904 and 1905, 
And even in the years I could sing, I was twice unable to 
undertake the supplementary tour the opera company made 
every season. Other reasons were that Julian had been edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, in England, had never been to 
America until he went there with me, owned property in 
Paris and subsequently at Vallombrosa, and that most of 
his friends, as well as a great many of mine, were in Europe. 
Therefore, after I came to Paris to study in 1886, I never 
really lived in America again with the exception of a short 
period during the war. 

The next winter Julian returned to Philadelphia to work, 
and I remained in Paris. This was the first year of Conried’s 
régime, in which he declared himself determined ‘‘to get 
along without stars,”’ including myself, a decision for which 
I was most grateful that year because of my health. 


Musicales for Effect 


Gerey after my return to Paris to recuperate i: 1903, 
James Gordon Bennett again sought an interview with 


me. He sent me word by his private secrétary that « rumor 
was being circulated by the singer ‘‘ who still pursued me” to 
the effect that I was paralyzed and would never sin: again. 
Mr. Bennett pointed out that it was impossible for me 'o deny 
this, as no one ever believed a denial under any - ircum- 
stances. He also said any answer I made to this rumc’ would 
only call attention to it, even as a denial of any state nent in 
the public press only served to call the attention of t! 2 thou- 
sands who had not read the original article to the it: m. He 
followed his secretary’s visit with a personal call, anc the de- 
mand that I do something to bring myself before th: public, 
saying that he would see to it that the news the: of was 


cabled in full to the Herald. 

I asked: ‘But what can I do? I am far from vell, al- 
though I am equally far from being paralyzed, «1d had 
planned to do nothing this year.”’ 

Then he declared: ‘‘ You can give some parties.” 

I felt as much like giving a party as I did like climbing 4 
steeple, but nevertheless I did give four musicales in the 
studio of our house at 7 Place des Etats-Unis on four consecu- 
tive Thursdays—always my favorite day for receiving. They 
were the most brilliant of any for which I was ever respot 
sible. The studio, opening as it did into the dining room am 
conservatory, made an ideal place in which to receive and 
had, as well, perfect acoustic properties. It measured te? 


(Continued on Page 218 ) 
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\ HO can forget it—the Rose Room 
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for the. shine 


at the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 


Into its whirl of music and laughter 
iere steals now and then the breath of 
ie great Pacific trade winds... Just out- 


‘he crowd that gathers there is bril- 
ently cosmopolitan; faces from New 
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NLA CE in San “Francisco? 




















“The crowd that gathers there is brilliantly cosmopolitan— 
faces from New York, London, Vienna, Bombay...” 








ork, London, Vienna, Bombay... 


‘cautiful women who have travelled the 
id in search of new pleasures, danced with 
alty, dined in the palaces of rajahs, grati- 

heir taste for all that is costly and rare... 
Yomen accustomed to every luxury—how 
ney care for their skin? What soap do they 
', pure enough and fine enough to satisfy 
m as the ideal soap for the complexion? 









































We asked 214 women guests at the world-fa- 
mous Palace Hotel in San Francisco what soap 
they prefer for the regular care of their skin. 


More than half answered, “‘WVoodbury’s 
Facial Soap.” The largest number using any 
other one soap was 20. 


“*Tt’s the most satisfactory in all ways,” they 
said. “It?s a wonderful soap.” “The only 
soap I can use on my face.” “TI like it 
particularly because it is the only soap I 
have ever used that didn’t irritate my skin.” 
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Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days + Now—the new large-size trial set! 
Ly g 


A skIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordinary toilet soaps. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks. 
Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of famous skin 
treatments for overcoming common skin defects. The 
same qualities that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in correcting these common skin troubles make it ideal 
for regular toilet use. 


Within a week after beginning to use Woodbury’s, 
you will notice an improvement. Get a cake today— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today! 


» 
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Tue Anprew JerGens Co., 
1805 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10c please send me the new large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial 
Cream and Powder, and the treatment booklet, ‘“‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1805 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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he age-old effect 
of a floor hand-set 
by master crafts- 
men; the modern virtues of foot com- 
fort, cleaning ease, and a price well 
within even “‘just-married” budgets— 
in a word, the new Armstrong’s Em- 
bossed Inlaid Linoleum 


To THE EYE, to the touch, the floor you see pictured 
above has a natural, realistic texture. Each tile unit is 
framed with a mortar-like interliner slightly pressed 
below the surface. In sunlight or lamplight, this tex- 
tured surface catches the play of light and shadow. 
The whole effect is one of rich, unusual beauty—an 
inspiration to those who like to plan rooms pleas- 
ingly different. 

In color treatment, too, this new type of Armstrong 
Floor is outstandiag. There is no regular repeat of 
the color tones. To add further interest, heraldic 
emblems—castles, shields, ships, and knights—are 
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Armstrong’s 


INLAID N 
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scattered at random throughout the design in true 
old-world fashion. 


Yet, with all its effect of handcraft, sun-baked tile, 
this embossed floor possesses a comforting springi- 
ness, a quiet ease, so characteristic of all Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. It is also an inherently clean floor, kept 
spotless with a regular waxing and polishing and a 
So meapEing on cleaning days. And when firmly 
cemented in place over builders’ deadening felt with 
no apparent seams, this Armstrong Floor, say archi- 
tects, should last for generations. 


As you glance again at the colorful dining-room 
floor on this page, it may look expensive. Were you 


Embossed Inlaid No. 6026 Printed Tile design No. 7183 

















for every floor in the house 


JASPE ~ 


Cook for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 


Relief, texture, a true architectural feeling, characterize this new exclusive Armstrong floor creation — 
Embossed Handcraft Tile Linoleum. This new floor, design No. 6007, is permanently cemented in 
place over builders’ deadening felt. The border is Armstrong’s Plain Green Linoleum No. 21. 


Old-world handicraft 


inspired this new'textured floor 


to walk on it, you 
would believe it ex- 
pensive. Yet the 
actual cost of this 
newest note in |ino- 
leum is no more than $65 to $75 for a fairly large 
room, 12 x15 feet. This figure includes the best felt- 
layer method of installation, a smooth, water-tight, 
long-lasting floor. 


You can see these new Armstrong Embossed Tile 
Inlaid designs—and other equally attractive Armstrong 
patterns—at good furniture, department, and lino/cum 
stores near you. All are made of Armstrong’s genuine 
cork linoleum, which can be quickly identifie:’ by 
the Circle A trade-mark on the gray burlap back 


Skilled decorator will help you 


“The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration, 
written by Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, will giv: you 
a new impression of modern linoleum floors as well 
as many unusual hints on home decoration. This '0ok 
also brings you a unique offer of Mrs. Brown’s free, pet- 
sonal service. It will be sent anywhere in the U: ited 
States on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing cos: (in 
Canada 20 cents). Address Armstrong Cork Com) any, 
Linoleum Division, 2621 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa 


Linoleum 
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LEAVE ME OUT OF ANY PLANS YOU’RE MAKING. 











cA Family Outline of Sin 


gice witperrorce ta  Usvienne Wilberforce—Granddaughter 





(ray; been married for fifty years. 

Be Wee Helen Wilberforce has been the 

¥. Jee wife of Alice’s son for almost 

es! half that period. Vivienne, 

t¥4| Helen’s daughter, is twenty and 

XG] unwed. She never has been 

4) even formally engaged, but she 

is Quite certain she knows more about life in 
gencral and matrimony, its problems and drawbacks, in par- 
ticular, than either or both the elder women. At twenty she 
Poses as an authority on almost any subject connected with 
human existence, and the less conversational such a subject 
may be, the more eager is she to air her opinions thereon. 

lhese all are theoretical. 

Vivienne Wilberforce has blue eyes, bobbed thick yellow 
hair, a lithe, athletic figure and what she likes to believe is a 
cynical and world-weary spirit. Life to Vivienne, when she 
recollects her pose, assays seventy-five per cent bunk. 

Life "in this connection means her elders’ attitude toward 
existence. Occasionally accident and her own normal high 
spirits betray her into enthusiasm. Thereafter she is 
ashamed and revenges herself for such lapses by shocking her 
parents afresh through expression of “enlightened ”’ views. 

lhe girl has bought this “enlightenment” cheaply. She 
and most of her associates in the “younger set” of Climax 
are disciples of the already somewhat obsolete gospels of 
Freud and his followers. They rail against the shams and 
pretenses of the small midland city that is their home. 
hey protest against the “bourgeois outlook” and clamor 


for ti spiritual freedom,” though they aren’t quite capable of 
defining either, 





_ ciation with the reputedly free spirits 


By FREDERIC F, VAN DE WATER 
I/ustrated by F, Sands Brunner 


Vivienne herself yearns secretly for a studio 
in New York City’s Greenwich Village. Intui- 
tive recognition of her parents’ attitude and a 
lamentable lack of ability to do anything with a 
studio if she had one, have kept her from asso- 


of that overadvertised district. It is 
rather a pity that she cannot fulfill her 
desire and live for a time in Greenwich 
Village. Such a sojourn might be pain- 
ful, but it would do Vivienne good. 

The parents of Climax are more than 
a little worried concerning the younger 
set, in which Vivienne is a bright, 
insurgent light. If they worried less 
openly, it is probable the younger set 
would not find insurgency so entertain- 
ing. If John and Helen Wilberforce 
and the other agitated fathers and 
mothers of the younger set were stead- 
fastly to refuse to be shocked, Vivienne 
and her companions would be deprived 
of their chief .amusement. 








Statements she flings like challenges at her eld- 
ers are not really her own beliefs. They are 
merely borrowed from popularizations of psychi- 


atrists’ theories; from the more 
iconoclastic magazines; from 
her own associates, who, in turn, 
have appropriated them else- 
where. There may be an indirect 
authority of sorts behind the 
clauses of Vivienne’s creed, but 
there is little independent 
thought. In her way she is quite 
as much an adherent of conven- 
tion as was her own mother at 
twenty. The only difference is 
that convention has changed and 
cynicism and rebellion, once 
wrong, have become fashionable. 

Respectability and the estab- 
lished rules of conduct are the 
chief objectives of Vivienne’s 
assaults. These are matters 
which she delights to assail with 
a raiding party of ultramodern 
ideas. When doing so, she feels a 
genuine crusading thrill. She and 
her friends discuss the satisfac- 
tion they derive from defiance of 
conventional thought and action. 
Vivienne professes that, in 


(Continued on Page 224) 
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(christianity in Asia Today 


IV 


m=—|HE phase of the missionary situation in India 
%1| which seemed most hopeless to me was not so 
#233| much the insignificant drop-in-the-bucket propor- 
«#6! tion of Christian converts to total population as 
$=53) the infinitesimal fraction of such converts who 
are men and women of any education or standing among 
their own people. To have faith in any considerable value 
of the movement to India as a whole I found it necessary 
continually to fall back upon the fact, referred to in previous 
articles, that the more widespread work and influence of the 
missionaries is in ‘“‘Christianizing’’ adherents of other faiths 
rather than in baptizing and formally converting them to 
the religion of the West under the various denominational 
classifications and then counting them up for the reports. 
But this so-called Christianizing is by no means a wholly 
secular or material process, even though the more obvious 
manifestations of it are that there is more sanitation than 
baptism, a readier welcome for Western education and the 
miracles of modern medicine than for the miracles of the 
Bible. Of the many missionaries with whom I talked through- 
out India, only the least experienced and least intelligent were 
hopeful that members of the intel- 
ligent Brahman group and other 
high castes would ever come over to 
formal Christianity in any consider- 
able numbers. On the other hand 
missionaries who are not blind to 














By CHARLES A. SELDEN 
I/ustrated by L. F Wilford 


the realities all assured me that the stay-at-home 
slogan makers in the United States displayed fully 
as much ignorance as piety by their ridiculous and 
mischievous boasts that the entire world would be 
Christian within this generation. Such slogans have 
been used in money-raising campaigns for the mis- 
sionary cause. 

In India the success of the Christians, measured 
numerically, is always in proportion to the misery 
ofthe native people. But even in non-famine periods 
the degree of poverty, semi-starvation and the prac- 
tical slavery due to caste tyranny is sufficiently great 
to afford a receptive and responsive missionary 
field, the surface of which has been only scratched. 
After four hundred years of work, beginning with 
the efforts of the Portuguese Catholic missionaries 

in the end of the fifteenth century, 
the Christians today number some- 
thing less than five millions, or 
about one and one-half per cent of 
the total population of India. The 
Catholics exceed the Protestants 
by about three hundred thousand, 
but in recent years the rate of 
increase of the latter has been 
greater. 

The thing which both the major 
Christian groups have in common 
is that the bulk of their converts 
come from the illiterates, of whom 
India has three hundred millions. 

; Also the great majority of them 

- are from the dwellers in India’s 

~- seven hundred thousand mud-hut 
villages, in which disease and 
death have full swing and where 
the average length of life is less 
than twenty-five years. 

I visited several of these villages, 
sometimes with missionaries on 
their rounds, sometimes on my own 

hook. I found many religions and 








superstitions, ranging all the way from Hinduism in its most 
philosophical and nonidolatrous form down to the animism 
of those who make their incantations before sticks and stones 
and depend upon charms to save them from 

disaster. But I found no trace of absolute 

nonbelief. The smallest total in the govern- 

ment religious statistics of the 
country is the most significant 
of the nature of the people. 
Throughout the two million 
square miles of mountains, 
valleys, plains and jungle 
which are India, only eight 
hundred and fifty persons de- 
clared that they believed in no 
god or gods and had no faith 
of any sort whatever. It is 
characteristic of the race. The 
Indian thinks far more about 
his god or gods than he does 
about his welfare in this 
pel \ world—which, fully as much 

as climate or political or eco 

nomic conditions, explains his lack of such welfare. For 4 
small group of Brahman scholars Hinduism is a wonderful 
philosophy, but, contrary to a widespread notion ai home, 
very few Brahmans are scholars and a large percentage of 
them are as illiterate as outcastes. That was one of the dis- 
illusions which India gave me. I went there almost in awe 
of the very word “Brahman,” perhaps from the left-over 


’ effect of the meaning which used to be attached to the word 


in Boston. 

With the lower castes Hinduism breeds indifference to the 
necessity of industry, education or sanitation. Therefore it}s 
not more religion that India needs but more religion of the 
sort which teaches that life itself is worth living and that 
there is much to be done before death. On that practical 
ground alone there is justification for the work of carrying 
Christianity to India. I found ample evidence of that every- 
where in the fact that the Christian communities are better 
educated, better housed and better fed than their neighbors, 
not because of the charity of missionaries but because of the 
different habits of living and industry which the missi00 
aries have taught them. Furthermore, Christianity offers the 
only escape from the status of the outcaste, which is a status 


(Continued on Page 236) 
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("Super Attractions Coming ry 
“WINGS” 
“BARNUM”’ 
*““METROPOLIS”’ 
“BEAU GESTE”’ 


{Now in its 7th Month, Criterion, N. Y.} 


“OLD IRONSIDES” 


{Now in its 3rd Month, Rivoli, N. Y.} 


“THE ROUGH RIDERS” 


{Now at the Geo. M. Cohan, N.Y. for a long run} 


“THE WEDDING MARCH” 


Watch for these great Paramount super- 
productions coming! The pictures below 
and those in the Guide you can see now 
or very soon. Ask your Theatre Manager. 
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Love’s 
Greatest 
Mistake 


“Liberty” Serial Story 
THRILLING exposé of the 


temptations of a modern girl 
hungering for romance from the 
story by Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
now appearing in “Liberty.” An 
Edward Sutherland Production 
with Evelyn Brent, William Powell, 
James Hall and Josephine Dunn. 





e Bat 

Starring 

Wallace 
Beery 







“There was ease 
in Casey’s man- 
ner as he step- 
ped into his 
place, there was 

pride in Casey’s 

bearing and. a 

smile on Casey’s 
face’’—just picture 
Wallace Beery with 
a réle like that! It’s 


\ HECTOR 

Turnbull Pro- 
duction, directed 
by Monty Brice, 
the story by Hec- 
tor Turnbull. 
With a great cast, in- 
cluding Ford Sterling, 





























funnier than ‘“‘Behind the 
Front”? and ‘‘We’re in the 
Navy Now’’—so you know 


ZaSu Pitts and Sterling Hol- 
loway. Go early for this one 
and prepare to laugh as you 


























Paramount Guide to the Best Motion Pictures 


Check the ones you have seen, make a date for the others, and 
don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 





TITLE PLAYERS DIRECTOR DATE 


WE’RE IN THE NAVY NOW 
THE CANADIAN 
LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM 
STRANDED IN PARIS 





WALLACE BEERY and Raymond Hatton. 
Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. 
Evelyn Brent, Louise Brooks, Lawrence Gray. 


Starring BEBE DANIELS. With James Hall and 
Ford Sterling. 


ack Holt, George Fawcett, El Brendel, Georgia 
ale, Tom Kennedy, Warner Oland. 


Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Clive Brook, 
Greta Nissen, Philip Strange, Andre Beranger. 


Starring RICHARD DIX. With Betty Bronson. 
Starring W. C. FIELDS. 


Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Greta Nissen 
and Arlette Marchal. 


GOD GAVE ME 20 CENTS Lois Moran, Lya de Putti, Jack Mulhall. Herbert Brenon 3 
LonDen Starring DOROTHY GISH. Herbert Wilcox <2 


Edward Sutherland 
William Beaudine 
Frank Tuttle 
Arthur Rosson 




















Zane Grey’s 
MAN OF THE FOREST 
THE POPULAR SIN 


John Waters 





Malcolm St. Clair 








PARADISE FOR TWO 
THE POTTERS 
BLONDE OR BRUNETTE 


Gregory La Cava Sy hoe tees 


Fred Newmeyer 
Richard Rosson 


























SORROWS OF SATAN ADOLPHE MENJOU, Ricardo Cortez, Lyade Putti, D. W. Griffith es van 
eee tes Carol Dempster. Ged 
THE KID BROTHER Starring HAROLD LLOYD. Produced by Harold Lloyd Corporation. as 
NEW YORK Ricardo Cortez, Lois Wilson, Estelle Taylor, William Luther Reed 


see Powell, Norman Trevor. 
Elinor Glyn’s IT oe as 


(Cosmopolitan Magazine Story) Starring CLARA BOW. With Antonio Moreno. Clarence Badger 
HOTEL IMPERIAL Starring POLA NEGRI. With James Hall and Mauritz Stiller 


ae George Siegmann. 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 











Erle Kenton 








Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 





never have before! 


The Mysterious Rider 
Zane Grey's 

Romantic Thriller 

ANE GREY has as many 


fs followers for his pictures 
as he has for his stories—and 
they are legion! “The Mysteri- 
ous Rider” will please them all 
—and everybody who likes the 
outdoors, who likes action, ad- 
venture, romance—will want to 
see it. A John Waters Produc- 
tion with Jack Holt, Betty 
Jewel and an all-star cast. 


what to expect! 









Douglas 
MacLean 


in Let It Rain 


you know Doug. Nothing ever 
fazes him. Whatever happens, 
he always comes up smiling. And 
believe us, enough happens in “Let 
It Rain”! It’s not much fun for 
Doug, but it is for you! Before it’s over you’ll be wearing the in- 
fectious Douglas MacLean grin yourself! Shirley Mason is in the 
supporting cast. Directed by Eddie Cline. 
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The Shameless Pearl 


(Continued from Page 11) 








Beautiful Waxed Floors 
now cost the least 


This simple device is all you 
need—and it costs only $3.90 


F course, you want beautiful 

waxed floors. Everyone does. 
Have yours the easiest way. And the 
least costly. Use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher illustrated above. 

It does all the work of making 
floors beautiful—and keeping them 
beautiful. So simple a child can use it. 
Requires no more effort to use than a 
carpet-sweeper. Nothing to get out 
of order. It lasts a lifetime. 


It applies paste wax —it applies 
liquid wax—it polishes both 


No other single device does these 
three distinct jobs. Yet the Old 
_ English Waxer-Polisher is yours to 
own outright for only $3.90. (Read 
money-saving offer below.) 

A few easy strokes and your 
floors take on a mellow, glowing 
lustre that cannot be obtained in 
any other way. It goes under radia- 
tors and furniture. It polishes right 
up to the baseboard—because every 
square inch is a working surface. 

Endorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute and other domestic 
science experts. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are in service everywhere. 


The right wax for lasting beauty 
The Old English Waxer-Polisher 





and famous Old English Wax have 
made floor-beauty easily attainable 
in every home. Old English Wax 
beautifies all floors—old floors, var- 
nished floors, shellacked floors, lino- 
leum floors. 

Use paste wax for a complete wax- 
ing of the entire floor once a year — 
and an occasional-touching up of the 
spots most walked on. In between 
times, polish and clean your floors 
occasionally with Old English Liquid 
Wax. It removes the dirt. It brightens 
and renews the polish. 


y yr y 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing and department 
stores. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, use the coupon below. 








$510 waxing outfit for only $390 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher... $3.90 
1 Can Old English Paste Wax... 45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax.. -75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care.. Free 
: . $5.10 
a 3.90 












’ ’ ’ <n Tou Gigs .......... $1.20 
1 umeaatmmnlle \\ For prices west of Denver and in Canada, 
FR EE \ nl De see coupon below. 
\ ao \ ' Fill in coupon and mail today 


Costly book on home beauty 








Heats wenn lecesueel 19 saniee The A. S. Boyle Co., 1060 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
tive, will want this book. It tells C] Check here for | Check here for 

the things you never knew about free book only | Waxer-Polisher 

waxing floors, woodwork, furni- Send me your free book, | Send $5.10 Old English Waxing 
ture, linoleum. When to use paste “Beautiful Floors, Wood- | Outfit at $3.90 (Denver and West, 
wax, when to use liquid wax, how work and Furniture—Their | $4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg 
to beautify old floors, and treat new Finish and Care.”’ | and West, $5.00) enclosed. 

ones — page after page of authori- 
tative helpful information. The 
coupon will bring your copy free. 













Address ... 




















PASTE, LIQUID, POWDERED WAX FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 





you those two most beautiful words that 
lie in the shrine of my heart day and 
night—‘My wife!’ Two perfect pearls will 
I bring you, one for each of those perfect 
words. Only give me your promise, O little 
white imprisoned butterfly, that you will 
wait for me. No one shall sell me those 
pearls, nor shall anyone search the ocean’s 
jewel box for me. I shall seek them my- 
self. Your promise, O querida—will you 
wait for me?” 

“Thou art my love. I will wait for thee.”’ 

Now for a whole year Don Francisco 
searched the ocean’s coffers for two perfect 
pearls to speak two words of love. The 
hacienda had again been mortgaged to 
Don Severiano, and there was a clause 
cunningly constructed as to be obscure of 
meaning to the uninitiated, yet fatal as 
the sting of the alacran. The thought of 
that clause made Don Severiano’s thick 
lips smile with satisfac- 
tion whenever he looked 
at the rapid, unsuspect- 
ing strokes that Don 
Francisco’s quill pen 
had made. 

For a year Don Fran- 
cisco cruised in a lean 
black native canoa with 
only an Indio diver for 
acompanion. Dangers 
he encountered for the 
sake of a promise made 
in the moonlight. His 
eyes grew sharpened 
and accustomed to the 
wavering green light 
that sifted down into 
deep, deep waters. His 
lungs adapted themselves to the pres- 
sure of far dark depths, his hands became 
sensitive groping tentacles that could free 
the oysters from unseen marine clefts, and 
one day ina secret, tortuous channel where 
never a white man had been before, the 
diver brought up two rough gray shells 
which, when opened, disclosed two perfect 
pearls of a lustrous rosy tint. Sweet, 
round little pearls, as delicate and trans- 
lucent as a baby’s eyelids. 


" HAT say you?” Don Francisco 

asked in a hushed voice as he held 
the wet, shell-pink jewels. “Are they not 
perfect? Worthy to be worn by a lady of 
perfect beauty?” 

“Si, de veras!”’ answered the Indio, 
and urged his master to stay longer in that 
remote channel, where, he vowed by Cristo 
and all the saints, a fortune lay, waiting 
to be brought to the surface of the water. 

But Don Francisco laughed. ‘Mas 
tarde we shall return. But now, turn the 
canoa, muchacho, turn it quickly. This 
year has worn leaden shoes upon its feet, 
and every added moment is an eternity. 
Hurry, muchacho!”’ 

But when Don Francisco came, lean 
and brown and burning eyed with lack of 
sleep, to the house that fronted the broad 
span of the harbor of La Paz, the blank- 
ness of the closed mahogany doors chilled 
him and made him suddenly afraid. 

A passer-by watched him curiously, 
then stopped and spoke: “If you seek the 
worthy Don Pedro de Aragon, he is dead 
almost a year. And if you seek his daugh- 
ter, the beautiful Sefiorita Consuelo, you 
must seek her upon her husband’s ha- 
cienda—she was married, upon Saint Luis’ 
day, to Don Severiano—the hacienda that 
once belonged to Don Francisco de Cas- 
telan. They say he lost it by not coming 
back at a certain date.” 


HE lovely Dofia Consuelo stood under 

a purple jacaranda tree and bargained 
with a filthy Indian diver for a sack of 
small pearls. Two red spots were in her 
cheeks and her eyes were narrowed into 
fierce black slits of light. Her full red lips 
were dry, and she moistened them with a 
nervous licking movement of her tongue. 





“T will give you four bars of silver and 
the stiletto with the carved eagle on it. 
Nada mas! You are without shame jn 
your dealings!”’ 

Secretly she sent a mozo, dumb from 
birth, for the silver bars. If the theft was 
detected he could be flogged and would 
still be silent. But the stiletto she gave 
openly to the Indian. And when her 
husband came seeking her, she smiled at 
him with the naive delight of a small child. 

“See, querido, my bargain! I traded 
thy old stiletto—the one with the broken 
handle—for these pearls. Tell me, am I 
not the clever little one?”’ 


ON SEVERIANO eyed her with the 
same appreciative glance he gave his 
other properties. Then he scrutinized the 
pearls, turning them over in his hands, 
while Donia Consuelo watched him sharply. 
“T know little of the 
value of jewels,”’ he said 
at last, ‘“‘but it seems 
to me these stones are 
of some worth —+zer- 
dad?” 

She laughed, a high, 
tinkling nervous laugh, 
not her own. “Not s0, 
dear husband. They are 
very small, as you see, 
and all are marred. 
They will do to adorn 
the bodice of my new 
black gown— nothing 
more.”’ 

“Well, well,’’ he said, 
giving them back to her, 
““you are as clever as 
you are beautiful. If you can trade so 
many for a worthless stiletto I have been 
doubly fortunate in marrying you. Iama 
practical man, as well as a romantic one.” 

He bowed elaborately, grotesquely, and 
left her to oversee the endless work of the 
hacienda. Dofia Consuelo stood looking 
after him with a sneer on her rich red lips. 
He, practical! He was a fool! All men 
were fools! 

The sudden trembling of the jacaranda 
branches startled her. Before she could 
cry out, the purple blossoms fell in a shiv- 
ering amethyst cloud about her. And 
from the thick-laced leaves a man dropped 
lightly down at her feet. 

“Don Francisco!”’ she choked. 

“Ah, you remember my name—and my 
face too? Do you remember that this 
place once was mine, and that I hoped to 
bring you here as my bride? You forgot 
so much that I could not be sure—|! did 
not know ——” 


ONACONSUELO’S lovely voice trem- 

bled. “‘Ah, but you were gone so long. 
They said you had died out there in far 
strange waters. And then my father —ah, 
but it was lonely in that great house. . . - 
Pity me, Don Francisco. I needed protec- 
tion, and you know well that my father 
was poor ——” 

“Yes. I can well believe that.” His 
voice was cold. i 

She knew then that she could trick him 
no more. Still she would not lower the 
flag of her pose in complete surré nder. 
“What of your promise, Don Francisco? 
she flashed out at him. ‘Perhaps you 
failed to keep yours, even as I was force 
to break mine.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
“Well, not entirely, beautiful lady. Two 
pearls I found, two perfect pearls.’ He 
drew the rosy lustrous globules out of a 
little leathern pouch and held them care- 
lessly on his outstretched fingers. “But 
they were to have been offerings on the 
altar of a perfect love. That altar has been 
heaped by richer, ah, much richer gifts 
than mine. These trinkets now —they 
are quite worthless ——”’ 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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‘always use boiling water” 


Shey all Say 
“Nothing 


No matter how you use Fels-Naptha... 
in boiling, cool or lukewarm water—in a 
washing machine or a wash tub... you are 
bound to get extra washing help you would 
hardly expect from any other soap. 

There’s a very good reason, of course, for 
this extra help. Fels-Naptha gives you the 
extra cleansing value of two thorough, safe 
cleaners working together —exceptionally 
good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha. 

In the Golden Bar of Fels-Naptha you 
get the full benefit of this splendid team- 
work between soap and naptha. 

Fels-Naptha makes it so much easier to 
get your clothes white and thoroughly clean. 
It is so gentle to your. clothes in the wash. 
“And it leaves your clothes with that 
elightful clean-clothes smell. 


can take the place & Is 
of FELS-NAPTHA® 
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“TI always use lukewarm water” 
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When you consider, too, that Fels-Naptha 
is so economical and so handy to use, is it 
any wonder that millions of women say: 
“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha”? 
Is it any wonder that thousands upon 
thousands of them come back to Fels-Naptha 
after trying all sorts of cleaners and soaps? 

Agreat many housewives use Fels-Naptha 
for every cleaning purpose. For washing 
clothes—washing dishes—removing spots 
from carpets and rugs—brightening painted 
woodwork—keeping their homes faultlessly 
clean and wholesome. 

Don’t you, too, want this extra help of 
Fels-Naptha? You can test the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha without cost, by writing 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, for a free sample 
of the Golden Bar. 
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is embodied in this gentle, daily 
care that has brought the charm 
of natural loveliness to millions 
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Soap from Trees 


OLIVE TREE 


The only oils in Palmolive 
Soap are the priceless beauty 
oils from these three trees— 
pictured above—and no 
other fats whatsoever. 


HE art of being beautiful today is simply the secret 
be keeping natural beauty .. . the artificial com- 
plexion of yesterday has no place in the modern 
scheme of allurement. 

Women have learned that natural ways are best in 
skin care; that gentle, common-sense care is far more 
potent than the most involved of beauty methods. For 
Youth is thus retained. 

Keeping the skin clean, the pores open, is the secret. 
Doing this with pure soap .. . with soap madg for 
ONE purpose only, to safeguard good complexions 

. . is the important part to remember. 

So, more and more every day, thousands turn to the 
balmy lather of Palmolive ...a soap that is kind to 
the skin, a soap made with beautiful complexions 
always in mind. 


The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your goal 

Wash your face gently with soothing 

Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 


That is why Palmolive Soap 
is the natural color that it is 
—for olive and palm oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive 
its green color. 









Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper— it is never sold unwrapped 


ma! 10° 








into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
water, then with cold. If your skin is inclined to be 
dry, apply a touch of good cold cream — that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. Use 
powder and rouge if you wish. But never leave them 
on over night. They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


warm 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment iven 


above. Do not think any green soap, or one repr¢ ‘ated 

as of olive and palm oils, is the same as Palmol'’e. 
And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that m ‘lions 

let it do for their bodies what it does for their ‘aces. 


Obtain a cake today. Then note the amazing difi-rence 
one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm —and no other fats whats<cvét. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive biend— 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty s<crets. 


~ 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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And with a swift, derisive gesture he 
tossed them into the thick shrubbery of 
the garden. She caught at his hand with 
a fierce cry. But it was too late. 

‘““Ah, foolish, brutal one,” she all but 
sobbed, ‘‘they were perfect, perfect! And 
| wanted them.” 

Boldly, brutally, he crushed both her 
hands in his. His burning eyes were very 
close to her wide-stretched, frightened 
ones. His breath was hot on her panting 
lips. ‘I will bring you another pearl, little 
cheat, little liar, little jewel drunkard, a 
pearl such as has never been seen in the 
waters of La Paz. When I bring it to you 
I will ask my own price—and take it! 
Until then—my house is yours!” The 
old courteous expression of hospitality 
was fraught with indescribable bitterness. 

He released’ her so suddenly that she 
staggered to maintain her balance. He 
swept her a fantastic, insulting bow. An 
instant later he was over the patio wall. 
She heard the slight thud and the scraping 
of stones as he leaped down upon the 
other side. She caught her breath with 
an angry gasp. Then she clapped her 
hands sharply. 

“Lucio! Isabel! José! Come quickly! 
Search upon the ground—under the 
leaves—everywhere! Two pearls are 
there. Pink pearls! Find them or I will 
have you beaten! A silver chain to the 
one who brings me the pearls.” 


N THE years that followed, the name of 

Don Francisco was spoken with wonder 
and with envy. He who had been a pen- 
niless youth, whose sole possessions were 
an idle hacienda and a melodious guitar, 
suddenly became a power in the jewel 
marts of La Paz. At first one Indio dived 
for him; then three; then twenty; 
then a hundred. And the fish- 
ing ground was in a far-off 
gulf whose location no diver 
would reveal. Don Fran- 
cisco paid his men well for 
their silence. And there 
was a look in his hurt, 
hard black eyes that 
forbade deception and 
treachery. 

The world knew his 
name, his increasing Y 
wealth, his unsurpassed LWA ce | 
knowledge of all things per- bi yi) 
taining to pearls. But the Y 
world did not know that every 
Indian diver had instructions to 
hunt vigorously for a certain 
oyster that contained a rare, 
almost mythical pearl. His own diver had 
told him of its existence when they 
cruised together that long year seeking 
the perfect pearls of love. It is a pearl 
found but once in a decade; and it was 
this same Indio who brought it to him 
finally and laid it in the palm of his hand. 

“There are not many like it?” Don 
Francisco questioned. 

“No, sefior.”’ 

Now again Don Francisco and Don 
Severiano were friends. The hacienda? 
Well, at first it had seemed there might be 
some unpleasantness between them be- 
cause of it. But Don Severiano could not 
afford to quarrel with one as powerful as 
Don Francisco had become. And Don 
Francisco seemed willing to accept his 
repeated explanations concerning the con- 
tract with the little hidden fatal clause 
that was like the sting of the alacran. 


| Diese CONSUELO long ago had tired 
of the uneventful life of the country 
and the fat uninspiring company of her 
husband. Obedient to her whim, Don 
Severiano once more opened the house that 
overlooked the broad span of the harbor, 
and again there were many fiestas in the 
patios and many sumptuous bailes in the 
long stately rooms. Dojia Consuelo went 
her seductive, slow-smiling way, superbly 
attired, adorned always with the jewels 
that were her passion, her obsession. And 
Don Severiano gloomed in the background, 
fat of body and sluggish of liver, moody and 










suspicious, irascibly jealous of any motion 
of his wife’s lacy fan or any smiling glance 
of her dark restless eyes. 

At first Dofia Consuelo had feared Don 
Francisco. There was a secret mockery in 
his eyes that chilled her. A look that said, 
“I bide my time.”’ But as a year went by 
and he made no sign of hostility, said no 
word of enmity, she gradually relaxed her 
vigilance. She even tried to lure him to 
her again, sweeping her fan across her lips 
and breast, staring at him from under her 
long lashes and making opportunities to 
touch him with her hand. 

He came often to the house to play long 
games of chess with Don Severiano and to 
tell fantastic stories of pearls and pearl 
divers. But one day he came knowing 
that he would find her alone, for Don 
Severiano had ridden off to the hacienda 
and would not be back that day. She 
came to meet him in the patio, and she 
smiled enticingly as he bowed over her 
hand. But when she saw his eyes the 
smile faded on her lips. She feared him 
again. 


“TDEAUTIFUL lady,” he said with that 
slow mockery she had learned to 
dread, ‘‘I once promised you a pearl un- 
like any other pearls, a gem that should 
not have its equal in New Spain. I keep 
my promises.’’ He suddenly opened his 
hand. ‘‘Look! Does this please you?” 

Dona Consuelo gave a cry of wonder. 
The pupils of her eyes widened, her nos- 
trils flared out with a convulsive twitch- 
ing movement. ‘‘Not—not—a pearl?” 
she all but whispered. 

He laughed—a slow, easy laugh, that 
might have been an echo of her own lazy 
tone in the days gone by. ‘“‘But yes, 
beautiful lady, a pearl. The King of Spain 
has nothing like it in his crown; neither 
has the Emperor of China 
a jewel that can compare 
with it for size or luster. 
Does it please you, dear 
lover of perfect beauty?” 

His tone scourged her, 

but she did not wince. 

She was beyond all 

shame in her desire. 

“Oh, Don Francisco, 

give it to me—give it 

to me.” 

“Dear little one of long 
memory and faithfulness,”’ 
he said close to her dry, half- 
opened lips, ‘I said, too, that 
I would name a price. Are you 
willing to pay it?” 

She stared up at him fixedly, her eyes 
burning. “Yes, yes, anything!” Her 
voice was hoarse. 

““Your—love?”’ 

With a stab of repugnance he saw the 
amazed relief that flooded into her face. 
The price—she would not have to rob her 
husband’s coffers again, after all. Only 
his honor. 


HE took a short step toward him. Her 

arms went up in a gesture of surren- 
der, unhesitating, breathless surrender. 
‘“Ah, yes,” she breathed; “willingly, 
gladly ——’”’ 

“Oh, little faithful one,” he jeered, 
“how great a love is in your heart! A 
priceless love to be paid for with a mere 
jewel? Bah! It were sacrilege to make 
such a one-sided bargain. No, take the 
pearl; it is the symbol of purity and con- 
stancy, is it not? How well it becomes 
you! I will not name my price—now. 
But later, yes; I promise you, later, I will 
have what I desire. But not now. Take 
the pearl and wear it. Only—what of 
your husband? Prepare your lie with 
caution. Don Severiano is not a man who 
cares to be deceived.” 


Dojia Consuelo had the new pearl strung 
in the center of her matched pearls. 
Among the paler, milkier gems it glowed 
like a richly veiled Eastern queen. 

But Don Severiano was not quite the 
fool his wife thought him. He noted the 
new jewel, and closely questioned her con- 
cerning it. 


(Name on Request) 


“My little girl was plump and robust up until 
the time she began to walk. Then she seem- 
ingly went on a hunger strike. I tried coaxing, 
pleading, threatening. All to no avail. She re- 
fused to eat and became thinner every day. 
Lots of times I cried when I looked at her 
pathetically thin little legs. 

“Twas advised to try Ovaltine. I began by giving 
her a cup at night and for breakfast. She loved 
the drink at once—and the change in her was 
almost magical. She gained 4 pounds in 4 weeks. 
Now she’s a regular ‘stuffer’ at the table, sleeps 
better and looks and acts like a different child.” 


How Ovaltine Builds Healthy Robust Bodies 


If your child is underweight or nervous or hard 
to make eat, try Ovaltine—a pure delicious food 
from Switzerland. 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Even a 3-day test will show a difference. 


For Ovaltine quickly builds-up in two ways: 


First—Ovaltine combines in easily digested 
form, certain vital food-essentials in which the 
daily fare of so many children is often lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 
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‘My little girl 


gained 4 pounds in 4 weeks” 


—MnlebF 






If your child is underweight, nervous and hard to 
make eat, this mother’s experience with Ovaltine 
will prove a revelation and inspiration to you 


We offer this 3-day test 


voice—these are Nature’s danger signals. Un- 
checked, they often lead to ills that may ruin 
your child’s whole future! 


Quick restoration 

Ovaltine supplies the needed essentials for 
healthy growth. It restores normal appetite in 
a natural way. Thus, “free to gain,” children 
pick up weight almost at once. They store up 
vital energy to grow on. They are bright-eyed 
and happy—filled with the zest of life. 
Ovaltine taken at night brings children sound, 
restful sleep. Morning finds them fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. Ovaltine taken daily, keeps 
them in the pink of condition. A tremendous 
aid to normal growth. 


A pure delicious food 
Children /ove Ovaltine. And it is good for them 
any time of the day. It is particularly good to 
tone them up after sickness or a bad cold. It 
contains vo drugs or chemicals. It has been in 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. And is now in 
universal use in England and her colonies. 





Seconp—Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight of other foods which you eat. 
Thus, soon after drinking, it is turn- 
ing itself and other foods into rich, 
red blood. 


Nature’s danger signals 


Underweight, restlessness, fretful- 
ness, listless ‘appetite, or a whiny 


OVALTIN 


© 1926, P. W.C. 





Now more than 20,000 doctors 
recommend Ovalline 





Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 





A 3-day test 

Drug stores sell Ovaltine 
in 4 sizes for home use. 
But to let you try it we 
will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10 
cents to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. 
Just send in the coupon 
with 10 cents. 














We are now on our second large tin 
of Ovaltine. I can see wonderful re- 
sults with us all. It is working won- 
ders with my little girl, who is a very 
nervous child. I am certainly happy 
that I sent for Ovaltine. 


[Signed] 
Mrs. Schwarz, Roselle, N.Y. 








& My grandchild is under- 
pe weight and does not care 
i for milk. With the Oval- 
tine, however, she loves it 
and drinks a cup for break- 
fast and one going to bed 
at night. She is five years 
of age. She sleeps better. 
[Signed] 


Seaview, Wash. 
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Send for 3-day test 











THE WANDER Company, Dept. 33 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
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“T see you know the secret, too” 


. HY try to keep our hands 

white and soft,”’ women said, 

“and then for an hour and a half 

each day expose them to irritating 
soaps in the dishpan?” 


It was in this way women began 
using Lux for dishes! 


Wash your dishes in Lux and 
your hands stay smooth and white 
—blessedly rid of that telltale 
«e 4 ” 

dishpan”’ look. 


The free alkali in so many soaps 
—regardless of whether flakes, chips 
or cakes—dries up the beautifying 
oils Nature placed under the outer 


skin to keep your hands from get- 
ting rough and red. There is no free 
alkali in Lux diamonds! 

One teaspoonful whips quickly 
into all the foamy suds you need 
for a whole pan of dishes. The light 
Lux suds rinse off so quickly, leave 
your dishes, glassware and silver so 
sparkling, that you will say Lux 
makes dishwashing both easier and 
quicker. Of course your 
dishes are safe with Lux. - 


nicest 


Save your hands. Always keep a pack- 
age of Lux on your pantry shelf. One 
teaspoonful is plenty for all the dishes. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 














135 dishwashings | 


in the big 
package 















“You have spent enough of my money 
for pearls,’’ he said harshly. “I have told 
you that your extravagance must cease.”’ 

“Ah, but querido mio, this was no ex- 
travagance, truly! I had been kind to an 
Indio diver, and he promised me the first 
fine pearl he brought up when he next 
went fishing for them. I gave him two or 
three metros of Spanish cloth, and a serape. 
Nothing more.” 

Don Severiano said naught. But his 
black brows drew together, and he looked 
hard and long at his 
beautiful wife. She 


Dona Consuelo did not know that she 
had risen to her feet and that her hands 
had gone up to her throat where once the 
circlet of pearls had lain. 

She only knew that Don Francisco was 
standing in the golden light of the can- 
dles with his hand extended—and that 
from his fingers hung a limp, heavy string 
of spotted pearls! 

Don Severiano’s eyes were fixed with a 
peculiar tense black stare on the flawed 
strand that dangled like a flayed snake. 

The voice of the 
other man went on 





returned his gaze 


ra lightly, carelessly: 





steadily, with a 
smiling insolence 
that he could not 
endure. He frowned 
uneasily and turned 
away. Her smile 
broadened, and her 
lips shaped the 
word ‘‘Fool!’’ She 
ran her hands over 
the pearls that 
ringed her thrcai, 
her fingers lingering 
sensuously on the 
round smoothness 
of the lustrous pur- 
ple moon in the 
center. i 

But that night, 
when she gazed at 
her reflection in the L 











j “But yes, my friend, 
A I am thought to be 
a9 capable ofall things, 
even to guessing the 
name of the lady 
who sent me these 
pearls this morning. 
There are a hundred 
damas in La Paz 
who wear gems such 
as these. Yet this 
unknown lady, this 
escondida, sends me 
the strand with no 
name—only the 
urgent request that 
I cure the sickness 
of her pearls!”’ 
For an instant 
there was a terrific, 
ominous silence. 











gold-rimmed_ mir- 
ror, she gave a gasp 
of dismay. Aspot—a dark blemish upon 
one of the pearls? With shaking fingers 
she unfastened the necklace and held it up 
against the yellow light of the wax tapers. 
Not one spot but many flecked the milky 
luster of the two pearls that lay on either 
side of the rich purple stone. Ugly little 
blotches that were not merely on the sur- 
face, but seemed rather to be the excre- 
ment of some unhealthiness deep within. 
She rubbed them frantically. They glowed 
to her touch, but the spots persisted. 

In the morning the plague had spread. 
Four more pearls were brown and spotted, 
and the contagion was creeping to the un- 
dimned whiteness of the others. Don 
Severiano noted first his wife’s tearful 
abstraction, and then the blight of the 
pearls. ‘‘What can it be?” he asked her 
curiously. 


“AH, IT is nothing,” she lied nervously. 
“My skin is bad, and is not giving 
them proper nourishment. That is all.” 

At the end of a tortured week she sent a 
trusted mozo secretly to Don Francisco 
with the necklace. 

She gave no name, but penned a single 
sentence, scrawled nervously: “If you are 
not heartless restore the beauty of my 
pearls—quickly !”’ 

She dared not ask more of him, dared 
not even ask him to come to her. For 
Don Severiano watched her with morose, 
brooding eyes. He spied upon her com- 
ings and goings, silent as a fat black 
shadow, gloomy and suspicious. 

It was with a joy almost hysterical that 
she heard the name of Don Francisco an- 
nounced at the end of a long gray day. 
He entered casually, as was his wont, 
bowed over her hand with his usual formal 
compliment, and sat at ease, chatting with 
her husband. She made pretense of em- 
broidery. But her needle often slipped, 
and the thread made ugly knots in unex- 
pected places. 

A long, long game of chess. To Dona 
Consuelo the evening seemed interminable. 
Never once did he glance toward her or 
answer her questioning, prayerful look. 
At last he rose, beaten, with a slight laugh. 


is Y USUAL luck,” he said casually. “I 
am not as much of an authority on 
the kingly game of chess as I am said to be 
on the subject of pearls. Why, even today I 
was asked to perform a miracle that Saint 
Antonio himself could not accomplish. 
The health of a sick pearl may be re- 
stored’’—he paused slightly—‘“‘but the 
bartered virtue of a woman—never.” 


And then Don Seve- 
riano’s voice came 
thickly: ‘‘ You were saying something, my 
friend, about a woman’s virtue ——”’ 
Dona Consuelo stood like a statue that 
fear has made and inhabited; a white- 
faced doll held upright only by the stiff 
spreading of many brocaded skirts. 


ON FRANCISCO hesitated, or seemed 

to hesitate. He twirled the inert 
strand carelessly through his slender brown 
fingers. ‘“‘My friend,” he said with a slow, 
ironic sincerity, “‘ you area practical man 
you have often told meso. And this tale is 
fantastic. You may not perhaps believe 
me, even though you respect my intimate 
knowledge of pearls and their ways.”’ 

‘‘No—no.”’ Don Severiano’s lips were 
twitching. ‘I will believe you.” 

“Well then, you are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the old legend which says 
that pearls are the tears of the angels that 
the sea caught and imprisoned in shells 
for safe-keeping. Scoff at the tale if you 
like; and yet the fact remains that they 
are strange and sensitive gems. They will 
feed from a beautiful woman’s skin and 
grow lovelier year by year. They can 
sicken, too, on flesh that is not congenial to 
them. But most curious of all, sefor, 
there is a pearl so sensitive, so mysteri- 
ously linked with the essence of virtue in 
which all pearls are supposed to have orig- 
inated, that it dies if brought into contact 
with the flesh of a woman who has bar- 
tered her virtue to obtain it. Not only 
does it sicken and lose its luster, but it dis- 
eases and kills any pearls that touch it. 
Look!’’ He suddenly held out the neck- 
lace. ‘‘Here is such a pearl! So rare that 
it is said to be found only once in a decade. 
This foolish lady who asks me to cure the 
sickness of her jewels does not know that 
the disease is incurable, since it originates 
in her own unclean pride and deceit and 
desire - 





GAIN the silence, deadly, portentous, 
like the unheard coil of a serpent 
making ready to strike. 
“‘T have stayed too late. I must take my 
leave. Beautiful lady, I kiss your hand.” 
He bent over her limp icy fingers. And 
as his eyes met hers she knew, as if a 
flash of lightning had revealed his mind, 
the meaning of those cryptic words: “I 
will not name my price—now. But 
later. I will have what I desire.”’ 
This, then, was his desire. A revenge so 
complete, so devastating, that she could 
find no word, no prayer for mercy; could 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Ina gown of silver grey crépe Mrs. VANDERBILT is receiving friends in her spa- 
cious English living room. Here fine old Chinese chests, Ispahan rugs and rare 
prints rest the eye, while the windows frame the changeful pageant of East River 





In her little morning room, Mrs. VANDERBILT relaxes after her duties in her many 
charities. To the Neurological Institute of New York, devoted exclusively to nervous 
and mental diseases, Mrs. Vanderbilt gives liberally of her time and means 


L[n Her Enchanting Flouse in Sutton Place 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 


receives with gracious informality 


MONG America’s great hostesses, Mrs. Wil- 

liam Kissam Vanderbilt has few peers. Few 
have quite her quality of distinction, quite her 
high-bred charm. She entertains in her enchant- 
ing house in Sutton Place with delightful infor- 
mality. Yet she cares less for society than for 
serving humanity, and practices a hundred quiet 
Ways of doing good. 





_ Mrs. Vanderbilt is a born beauty-lover—beauty 
in art, in all the phases of life appeals to her. 
Everyt! ing that contributes to womanly charm 
she considers highly important, prizing all the 





Steichen 





Mrs. Vanderbilt loves to fill her rooms with flowers 





— 


No. 1 Sutton Place, New York, 
a fine example of the Georgian style 


subtle qualities of feminine grace and loveliness. 


She advocates the daily use of the same Two 
fragrant Creams for the care of the skin that other 
distinguished and beautiful women sponsor. Con- 
cerning them she says: “Through the stress of a 
multitude of engagements Pond’s Creams wi// give 
you the assurance of being your best self. And I 
say this with a sincerity that comes from actual 
acquaintance.” 

This is how they should be used:— 

Before retiring at night—and often during the day—cleanse 
your skin with Pond’s Cold Cream, patting it on generously. 
In a moment or two, its fine oils lift from the pores all clogging 
dust and powder. Wipe off and repeat, finishing with a dash 
of cold water. 

If your skin is dry, add more Cream after the bedtime 
cleansing and leave it until morning to make your tissues 
supple and smooth again. 

After every cleansing except the bedtime one, apply lightly 
just a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It makes a marvelous 
powder base, holding your powder smoothly for hours. In it- 


self it gives a lovely even finish to the skin, a glow of natural 
beauty. It guards the smooth white texture of your hands and 
protects your face admirably, when you fare forth into weather, 
soot and dust, from all these unkind influences which strive— 
but vainly, now—to age, dry and line your skin. 

Care for your skin with these Two delightful Creams made 
by Pond’s. They will, as Mrs. Vanderbilt suggests, give you 
the assurance of being your best self. 


















































On Mrs. Vanderbilt's dressing table—painted powder 
boxes and jade green jars of Pond’s Two Creams 


a 


ies Offer: Mail this coupon and receive free sample 


tubes of Pond’s Two Creams with instructions 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. Q 
107 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 


Street___ 
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“That's It!” 


How the eye of the man who 
knows lights up when the 
waiter sets the familiar Heinz 
Ketchup before him! 

He knows that whatever 
else is served to him will be 
good—that the best places 
serve the best—therefore | 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup. ° 





H, J. H. Co.'27 


His wife knows it, too. So 
she sees to it that the home 
table is graced with this same 
quality condiment which 
looks so good and tastes so 
good—always. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
The taste is the test 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 








WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


not recall one amorous or seductive trick 
to soften his heart. She could only stand 
there, frozen into a horrible numbness as 
he went out of the door and closed it. 

As in a dream she saw Don Severiano 
moving toward her. His tread was soft, 
pantherlike. His feet made no sound on 
the tiled floor. He reached out one fat 
hand and caught her wrist. His fingers 
clamped into her skin like the teeth of a 
trap. His other hand was creeping over 
the embroidered surface of his belt, where, 
in a carven leather case, a stiletto slept. 
“Lovely wife,” he said between lips that 
scarcely moved, ‘‘what was it you traded 
the Indian diver for your pearl?” 

The stark atrocity of the implication 
brought her to life. She jerked away from 
him, moved slowly backward, fascinated 
by the horror of his quiet creeping, the 
madness in his eyes, and the hand that 
was fumbling with the sleeping stiletto. 

“‘Before God and all the saints,” she 
cried, ‘‘I used your silver bars to buy the 
pearls. I could not resist them, but I paid 
for them with your wealth. I was a thief, 
but not a wanton—-I swear it!”’ 

The word drove him mad. He struck 
her full upon the mouth. “Ah! Sin 
vergiuenza!’’ he sobbed. 

The stiletto was awake now—it was 
halfway out of its carven case—it winked 
in the light like a sardonic eye. She 
screamed as she saw it rise. 

“Ah, Dios.” 


That was half of Don Francisco’s re- 
venge and desire. The other half he ac- 
complished when he was admitted to the 


—_, 


| 


cell of Don Severiano, who huddled, fat 
and haggard, awaiting the death penalty. 

“Don Severiano,” he said without pre- 
amble, “you are a practical man— yoy 
often told me so when it was necessary to 
take from me the hacienda that was my 
father’s sole bequest and my sole means 
of livelihood. A man as practical as you 
should not have believed such a fancify] 
story as I told you upon the unhappy 
night that Dona Consuelo—died. 

“The truth is, my friend, that the pur- 
ple pearl is a leper pearl. ‘Perla sin Ver- 
guienza,’ the India divers call it, ‘The 
Pearl without Shame.’ It is rare—forty- 
nately—and is usually destroyed when 
found. For the very contact with other 
pearls spreads a plague among them that 
is as incurable as it is mysterious. 

“Your wife and that pearl were much 
alike, I think. Intrinsic virtue they each 
possessed, and both were very beautiful, 
But there was in them both a lust, a sick- 
ness, that overwhelmed them and made 
them dangerous. 

“* Adiés, Don Severiano; we three shall 
doubtless meet again in some far-off dim 
eternity, and will laugh—and weep—at 
this tragic comedy called life.” 


Yes, Don Francisco had his desire. He 
gazed seemingly without emotion on the 
dead face of Dona Consuelo as she lay 
like a bride, all in white, on a bier of lilies. 

And yet, he did not destroy the purple 
pearl—that jewel Sin Vergitienza. He kept 
it, with a faded little flower—star pet- 
aled—in a little velvet casket. Desire— 
revenge . yes, they had been potent. 
But in the end, the memory of dreams was 
stronger still. 


«Mean Kasses 


(Continued from Page 9) 


truth is that I was so bucked up by win- 
ning the race and having a good time with 
some people I hadn’t seen lately that I 
was quite gay and happy. Even Bob 
came over when Vera went up to rest and 
dress for dinner. As Bob approached I 
was so nervous I reached for one of the tall 
glasses with clinking ice in them, but 
Walter caught my hand and held it a 
moment. 

“‘Don’t, child, please,’’ he said. ‘You 
know I don’t like women who drink.”’ 

I’d just seen Vera a few moments be- 
fore putting away two of them lazily but 
thoroughly, and somehow his comment 
pleased me. I hoped Bob noticed it too. 

He did. He said, “‘I myself prefer a cer- 
tain amount of sophistication in women.”’ 

‘‘ Drinking and sophistication are hardly 
the same things,’’ Walter replied coldly. 
I thought myself Walter was right. The 
butler came out then with a glass of but- 
termilk, for I’ve known him a long time, 
and he knows what I really like. 

At dinner Walter asked Vera to sit at 
his right and me at his left, but I noticed 
when we were seated that she was down 
at the other end of the table beside Bob. 
There was a lot of general conversation, 
but Bob and Vera were as out of it as if 
they’d been alone in the secluded cor- 
ner of a café. Walter doesn’t drink usu- 
ally, but I’d seen him throwing in several 
cocktails like a fireman stoking the boilers 
on board ship. And then, right after what 
had just happened on the beach, he in- 
vited me to have a cocktail. 

“Yes, indeed,’ I said. ‘Just sacrifice 
me to a whim. That’s all we exist for, we 
women, to be sacrificed. I hate swacking,” 
I added vengefully. 

Walter’s hand closed over mine. “I 
forgot, child. I’m afraid I’m absent- 
minded.” So I patted his hand reassur- 
ingly, for something was certainly wrong 
with Walter. In fact, something was 
wrong with the whole dinner. I simply 
couldn’t think of anything to say, though 
I’m usually full of words, and the whole 
atmosphere was unnatural and charged 
with disturbance. 


After dinner Vera sang. Bob accom- 
panied her on the piano. Everyone sat 
around listening, but they went on to- 
gether, paying no attention to anybody. | 
knew when I heard that voice that I was 
done. The most heavenly lyric soprano 
you ever heard, that could make you laugh 
and cry and gasp inside. I could have 
died with the beauty of it and the realiza- 
tion that it was ruining my life. No one 
could withstand it. Bob couldn't. 

I just had to cry. Not that I’m sucha 
baby usually, but I don’t think it’s very 
weak to cry when your life has just been 
completely shattered, do you? When no 
one was looking I slipped out of the room 
and passing through the hall picked up a 
ukulele from a settee where Ned ‘Tracy 
had dropped it. Outdoors the moonlight 
was so soft and wonderful, and I feit so 
groggy with the pain and beauty of life, 
that I stood for some time lost in eternity 
before I could move and then wandered 
out to the little beach again. 

Now that I was alone I couldn’t really 
cry. Not really. But I could feel the ‘vars 
being squeezed from my heart instead of 
my eyes. It hurt awfully. I was touching 
the strings absently and finally a little song 
about myself came into my mind, aid | 
made up the chords for it as I went a'ong. 
I sang it over and over again and ‘hen 
some other songs, and went back io it 
again. I have only a contralto and it 
isn’t strong, but I’ve always sung ov all 
my joys and troubles ever since I ca! re- 
member and many times dad and mother 
have come across with something they'd 
refused before they heard me putting it all 
into a song. 

I’d been there for zons of time all aione 
when I realized the air had become chiilly. 
As I stood up I heard a sort of long sigh 
and turned round hastily. There, stand- 
ing on the lawn or sitting on the low wall 
around the tiny beach or leaning against 
trees, were everybody. They had all been 
listening. The sigh had been a kind of 
unanimous sigh like wind in the tree tops. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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4-WHEEL BRAKES STOP 


™ 


THE WHIPPET IN §l 
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FEET 





FROM SPEED 


OF 49 MILES AN HOUR 
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MOTHERS of AMERICA 


Give us ‘Please 


3 Minutes of Your Time 


ODAY, with twenty million cars crowd- 
ing our highways... with every city con- 
gested with traffic... .withaccident records 
showing an alarming increase, a new re- 

onsibility faces automobile drivers in America. 


S} 


“he old-fashioned, slow, cumbersome car no 
lonver meets modern traffic emergencies. A safer, 
move responsive car has come to take its place. 


vy 7 7 


‘o meet these new traffic requirements the 
\ippet was created. An entirely new type of 
c+, designed for safety... for lightning pickup 
wren you need it. for instant stopping in 
p-destrian-crowded city streets. 


lo you, thewoman driver, a Whippet brings three 
new safety factors that add immeasurably to your 
eace-of-mind: 4-wheel brakes...low gravity center 
. .and clear-vision bodies give a measure of protec- 
tion you have never found in any other light car. 


—_—~ 


Behind the wheel of a Whippet you feel safer. 
You dart in and around city traffic with a new feel- 
Ing of security. On country roads you drive faster 
and cover greater distance than you ever did be- 
tore, because the powerful 4-wheel brakes always 
keep the car under perfect control. 


Women, often timid about driving, handle this car 


Read how this New-Type Car 
contributes to your peace-of- 
mind—doubles the safety and 
security of present-day motoring. 





Whippe 


with the sureness and absolute control of a veteran 
driver. Parking is no longer an annoying difficulty. 
Gear shifting has been reduced to a minimum, be- 
cause of the extra power in the Whippet motor. 


The gravity center of the Whippet is extremely 
low. You can drive this car as fast as you like with 
the utmost ease of control... for no light car ever 


hugged the road like this before. 


Without sidesway or slipping . .. without wander- 
ing or skidding the W hippet fairly clings to the 
road. That high-up-in-the-air feeling is gone . 
here is a new kind of riding comfort. 


In addition the Whippet offers you outstanding 
economy of 30 miles on a gallon which no other 
light car can equal. 


Step into a Whippet and you’ll be surprised to 
find so much room and comfort. Due to its in- 
genious body and dash construction there is actually 
more leg room than in any other car of this price. 
Interior appointments are unusually complete . . . 
body lines extremely beautiful. The Whippet is 


available in six distinctive body styles. 
In fairness to yourself, see this remarkable car. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 


Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 













OLD WEATHER. Weariness. How you 

need a steaming hot drink to revive your 

flagging spirits! How you appreciate that 
trail of warmth down your throat! How soothing 
and restful and friendly it is! 


You can have such a hot drink even at dinner— 
without regrets. Without sleeplessness. Without 
jumpy nerves. Without indigestion. Millions of 
others do! 


They find in Postum every delight that any hot 
drink can give. Flavor? Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, skillfully blended and roasted. 
From the golden grain it gets its distinctive, deli- 
cious taste—unlike that of any other drink. In 
2,500,000 homes Postum is appreciated not only 
for its complete wholesomeness, but for its smooth 
and mellow flavor. 


Try Postum at dinner tonight. Either Postum 
Cereal or Instant Postum. They are the same drink, 
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_4t dinner... millions enjoy this steaming 
hot drink...without regrets 


made from the same healthful grain. The only dif- 
ference is in the method of preparation.: Instant 
Postum is made instantly, in the cup. Postum 
Cereal is prepared by boiling. 


Instant Postum can be made with either boil- 
ing water or hot milk. The hot milk drink is par- 
ticularly valuable for children, or adults who are 
under-weight. 


Make this test in your home: Use Postum as 
your mealtime drink for thirty days. Experience 
the relief from drug stimulation. Note the dif- 
ference in the way you sleep—in the way you feel 
on getting up in the morning. At the end of thirty 
days you'll have resu/ts on which to base a wise 
decision. 


Four out of five who make this test decide in 
favor of Postum. And this is a test you will 
thoroughly enjoy. Let Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator, help you start the test! 





Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 


should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“T will send you one week’s supply of Postum, 
free, and my personal directions for preparing ‘‘, 
as a start on the thirty-day test. 


“Or if you woadd rather begin the test today, g:'t 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less thin 
most other mealtime drinks—only one-half cet 
a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please indicate on 
the coupon whether you prefer Instant Postum rT 
Postum Cereal.” 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








P.—L.H.J.— 3-27 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cest or obligation, one week’s supply of E 
Inseant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 0) Check which 
Postum Cereat (prepared by boiling) . . . . Ch you prefer 














45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


For a moment no one spoke. Then, “It 
was beautiful. 1 didn’t know you could 
sing like that, Nancy.” It was Walter’s 
voice. 

Bob was there, too, just standing and 
looking at me as if he’d seen me for the 
first time, and I didn’t know what to do. 
I'd been caught with the goods. I’d told 
the secret story of my heart for all the 
world to hear. I’d bared my soul, my 
weakness to the enemy. But all the same 
I felt a little better, because for once in my 
life I’d been taken seriously. 

**Anybody here who'll do the Charles- 
ton with me?’ I said. “I’m paralyzed 
with cold.” 

Wouldn’t you think Bob would say 
something? Not he. He was as dumb as 
asnow man. But the snow man—he was 
in white flannels and he did look so beau- 
tiful in the moonlight—came to life when 
Vera in a gorgeous eve- 
ning wrap took him by 
the arm. They wan- 
dered away together. 

Ned Tracy and I raced 
to the house and did the 
Charleston till I felt as 


that sensitive to leave the 
ground ?”’ 

“Glad to!” 

Jerry retrieved Radiance for us and 
hurried back to the house, but before he 
went he said something I didn’t under- 
stand. “If you’d known how to ride 
you’d have been killed,” he said. ‘* Don’t 
ever learn to do anything, Nancy, because 
I’m fond of you.” 

Bob chuckled rudely again, but chuckle 
and all, Radiance seemed to recognize her 
master, for as I held the bar very low she 
went over the top like a feather. I put it 
up a notch higher, and Bob turned her 
round to come back and got her under way 
and was about to take the jump when I 
caught sight of his face. If ever a face 
said “look at me while I do it,”’ it was his. I 
was so surprised I moved 
the bar alittle and scared 
Radiance, and _ she 
swerved and hung over 
the fence again like an 
old coat and then de- 
cided to be a horse again 
and got down, and I 
turned round to see Bob 
spinning along the 
ground. 


creature 










if my legs were attached 
to me by funny springs. 

I woke up pretty early in the morning 
and couldn’t sleep again. So I lured Jerry, 
the butler, out of doors to hold a beam out 
from the side of the fence at the track so I 
could teach Radiance to take a jump. 
That hay burner is the most beautiful of 
all the riding horses, but she just won’t 
jump. It seemed natural for me to take 
Jerry because he taught me to ride when 
I was little, and I can’t understand even 
now how a man who can ride the way he 
can is willing to buttle. Well, anyway, 
horses are just like people where I’m con- 
cerned. They like to kid me. So Jerry 
taught me to fall off without getting hurt, 
and he always said if my positive accom- 
plishments equaled my negative ones 
I'd make the greatest rider the world has 
ever seen. Perhaps you get him; I’m 
always a little dim about what Jerry is 
driving at. 


E WERE having the most beautiful 

time trying to put Radiance over the 
bar, and Radiance was having the most 
beautiful time inventing a new excuse each 
time not to go over. Jerry was beginning 
to get nervous for fear Walter would be up 
and miss him in the dining room, and I was 
getting nervous because Jerry was nervous, 
and Radiance because I was, when we de- 
cided to try once more and call it a lesson. 
It looked this time as if Radiance had 
given up to superior will power and de- 
cided to top the bar, when just at the last 
minute she swerved away toward the fence, 
which was a lot higher, and put her fore- 
leet over and hung there too ridiculous for 
anything. That is, I found out later how 
she looked, for at the moment I was rolling 
over and over across the track, and Jerry 
got nervous and dropped the bar, and it 
was coming down on me, so I kept on 
rolling, and then I was laughing too hard 
to get up right away, and when I did sit. up 
and look round Radiance was away to- 
ward the stables, and Jerry was pursuing 
on foot, and there stood Bob Du Font look- 
ing down at me and laughing. Of course 
I may have looked a little funny, but it 
was discourteous of him to laugh all the 
same. 


“YOU and the Prince of Wales are 

+ schoolmates, are you not?” he said. 
His eyes were serious, but he was like every- 
one else. He thought he had to tease me. 
Imagine! Here I was alone with him at 
last and he was laughing at me, kidding 
me! It was too heartbreaking. 

But I mustn’t show it. ‘The Prince 
and I,” I said with dignity, “always think 
that a little rolling on the ground is an aid 
to breakfast appetite.” 

“Tl ask Walter to send the station car 
after more food right away,” he laughed. 

If you don’t approve of royal meth- 
ods,” I suggested, “why don’t you teach 








I was frightened to 
death, but both Bob 
and Radiance looked so ridiculous I did 
have to laugh, and when Bob sat up I 
asked him if he and the Prince of Wales 
had gone to graduate school together. 
He said the joke was on him, but it did 
seem to him as if there had been a little 
private understanding between Radiance 
and me, and he’d have to keep his eye on 
me. He seemed a little put out about 
something, but I was glad, because I really 
favored his keeping his eye on me. 


"M REALLY very optimistic, or I’d have 

known he wouldn’t. He was absolutely 
missing all day till the moment when I 
was playing with Jerry’s little boy at the 
edge of the pool, and he gave me a little 
push and I fell in with all my clothes on. 
Then I heard the same heavenly laugh 
that met my efforts to take Radiance over 
the bar. It was wonderful how that man 
could arrive at exactly the wrong moment. 
I suppose I did look a little surprised and 
silly when I came up, but right when I 
heard Bob’s laugh I had an idea. No one 
had seen Jimmie push me and, of course, I 
wouldn’t tell on a poor defenseless child. 
But before I went upstairs to dress I had 
a little talk with Jimmie, and he agreed 
that he wanted a bright red dump truck 
big enough to sit in more than anything 
else in the world. 

Just before dinner I happened to meet 
Vera, and walked with her out to the 
pavilion, and pretty soon, as I’d firmly ex- 
pected, Bob followed her out there and 
stood with his back to the pool right on 
the edge. Jimmie happened to be playing 
near by, and suddenly Bob went over 
backward into the pool. He looked so 
surprised and silly when he came up that I 
had to laugh. I could hardly stop and 
Vera couldn’t either. ‘It’s funny,” she 
choked, ‘‘how all the sophistications of 
raiment fade away as soon as a man’s 
thoroughly wet.” 


OB didn’t say anything right away, 

but I saw him looking at Jimmie kind 
of queerly, and then at me. Finally he 
spoke, “It’s queer how imitative of your 
exploits I am today, Miss Harkness.”’ 

‘**Perhaps God is punishing you for un- 
kind mirth at people’s misfortunes,’ I 
said innocently. 

“Quite possible that I’m being pun- 
ished,” he agreed, so coldly that shivers of 
terror raced up and down my spine. I’d 
probably ruined my chances forever and 
ever. It seemed to me that he was doing 
a little better at keeping his eye on me 
though, for several times during dinner | 
saw him glancing at me out of those simply 
thrilling eyes, set far back in his head. His 
look was very queer and I shivered again. 

That was the last I saw of him. Walter 
told me that Bob had been called back to 
town and that as Vera had to go anyway, 
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Unless the child’s digestion 
and elimination are right, 
alertness, brightness in school, 
sturdy growth all suffer— 
hence the importance of bran. 





For their health’ dake — 


a nourishing breakfast cereal whose 
BRAN is warm, moist and cooked 


HERE are good ways of eating bran—and there are ways 
that are not so good. In fact, as your doctor will tell you, 
there are some ways which have very real dangers. 
Pettijohn’s —the whole wheat breakfast cereal — gives 
you a safe and effective way to see that the children get their 
needed bran. 
Safe for several reasons. First, because it is natural bran 
—all the bran of the whole wheat—no more, no less. 
Safe because it is cooked—the harsh edges of the bran 
softened so that they cannot irritate the delicate tissues. 
Effective because Pettijohn’s—a hot cooked cereal—gives 
elimination the added help of warmth and moisture. And 
warmth and moisture are two of the most important factors 
in correcting imperfect peristalsis (elimination). 


Pettijohn’s is more than bran 


Aside from the very valuable bran it furnishes, Pettijohn’s 
gives the child all the rich food elements of the whole wheat. ff 
The exclusive Pettijohn process retains them all—the | 


proteins, carbohydrates, essential mineral salts, precious vita- 

mins—complete and unimpaired. It is a food to grow on— 

to make healthy, sturdy bone and muscle. i 
Try Pettijohn’s for the children’s breakfast. They will 


like its distinctive flavor—and you will like the way they 4 
react to it in health. | 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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*'TheTruthAboutBran” 


This is the title of a new and He: 
authoritative study of the whole ; 
question of bran. Fill in coupon 


Cooks Quickly 


It is no trouble to prepare a 
Pettijohn’s breakfast. Petti- 


= eg os at bottom of page, detach and F 
—wih 25°97, nani tals mail to The Quaker Oats Com- i 
70 : pany for a free copy. 1 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 2D, Chicago. U.S. A. 
Please send me your free booklet, ““The Truth About Bran.” 
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A theater. Darkness. 
The sudden blare of an 
orchestra. The flash of 
a spotlight. Caught in 
its glare, a single daz- 
zled figure in a stage 
box. Amomentofcon- 
sternation, and then— 
a smile. Gleaming, % 
white teeth. Natural 
beauty triumphant! 
a Se 


Thus unexpectedly, 
women meet beauty’s 
greatest challenge—the 
SMILE TEST. Could 


you pass it now? 


When Nature alone 


determines Beauty 


Unexpected, even unrecognized, 
such moments come to everyone. 
Moments when beauty’s artifices 
are swept away. When appraising 
eyes are seeking some evidence 
of that natural charm upon which 
real beauty rests. 


Then, women as well as men, 
come to realize this important 
truth: Gleaming, clean teeth are 
the only attribute of beauty no 
artifice can adorn or conceal. 


How vital they are to loveli- 
ness—these well-kept teeth! Yet 
how easy to have! Yours at the 
cost of but four minutes a day, 
with your Dr.West’sTooth Brush. 
Two minutes in the morning, 
two at night— thorough brush- 
ing, away from the gums. 

For your protection, Dr. West’s 


is packed in a sealed glassine con- 
tainer, inside the usual carton. 





v Stent WEED 
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For the convex shape of Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush fits the nat- 
ural contour of the mouth. It 
cleans inside, outside,and between 
the teeth. Note how the sloping, 
tuftless end enables it to slip 
easily between teeth and cheek 
with sturdy bristles firmly erect. 


Used faithfully, Dr. West’s will 
not only clean your teeth, but will 
polish them to a new brilliance! If 
you would enjoy this special pol- 
ishing quality, however, never try 
to “wear out” your brush. A long- 
lived Dr. West’s may be service- 
able months after its polishing 
ability is lost. The cost is small, 
the benefit great, of changing 
frequently enough to have new, 
firm, lively bristles always. 





The adult’s size Dr. West’s is 
50c; the youth’s, 35c; the child’s, 
25c; the gum massage brush, 75c. 
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he’d driven her in. Somehow Walter 
wasn’t in his usual spirits, and the whole 
party went dead, so I called up mother and 
told her I was tired of being with grown-ups 
because they were such babies, and after 
many protests she sent the car to get me, 
and I went home and invented more ex- 
cuses for not going to Europe. 


UT time went on and Bob never called 

up, and I neversaw him anywhere, and 
when I bumped into Walter he intimated 
that I was lucky because Bob was not at 
all what he had thought him and, of course, 
I couldn’t confide in him after that. I 
just couldn’t understand how Walter could 
be so unappreciative of anybody. He 
didn’t seem to care much for my comment 
about Vera Reardon either. ‘I suppose 
when you’re poor and getting old you 
have to work pretty fast,”’ I said. 

“Old!’’ Walter exclaimed incredulously. 
“Why, Vera’s young and the most fasci- 
nating woman I know. Plenty of men 
would sacrifice their souls to marry her!”’ 

“You?” 1-asked; 
surprised. 

““Don’t be silly, 
child. I’maconfirmed 
bachelor.’’ I was idiot 
enough to believe him, 
too, for I was so young 
then and taught to be- 
lieve my elders. 

But then came my 
chance, for mother was 
giving one ofher splen- 
did parties. Of course it wasn’t the season 
for parties in town, but mother says New 
York is so exotic in summertime, and that 
so many people are out of town that the 
rest of you have a wonderful time getting 
acquainted with each other, after a long 
absence of being at the same parties every 
night. So as not to have any argument 
with her about the list I just sneaked an 
invitation and mailed it to Bob. He asked 
me afterward how he happened to receive 
two invitations. I guess I’d better admit 
that I tore up the one to Vera. A weaker 
craft has a head start in a race, doesn’t it? 
It was a costume party so the men wouldn’t 
have to wear warm dinner coats, and I de- 
cided that for once I’d be wicked-looking 
and vampish. So I got up a costume as 
Cleopatra, and the night before I dressed 
up for dad. I came down to the library in 
full regalia. 

“How do you like it, dad?’’ I asked 
him coaxingly. 

Dad walked round me and took me in 
with a serious face. 

“Why all the draperies?’’ he said. 


“IDECAUSE,”’ I said defiantly, ‘‘maybe 

Cleopatra could be voluptuous with- 
out so much stuff, but I can’t. I’m too 
slim, or too boyish or something, and not 
wicked-enough looking.’”’ And then just 
as if I were still a child I burst into tears 
right then and there. 

Dad picked me up and took me on his 
knees. 

““Child,”’ he said, “‘what is the matter? 
Well, I shan’t wait to hear. I’ve got 
something to tell you. You’re old enough 
to know and allow for it now. You're the 
most beautiful woman of my acquaint- 
ance. That’s flat truth as I see it!” 

I was so surprised that I stopped crying 
right away. Father never said anything 
like that to me before, though I’ve heard 
him kid other women a little when mother 
wasn’t too near. 

“Why didn’t he notice me then?” I 
asked. 

Well, to cut short the agony, although I 
held my secret locked tight in my breast, 
dad had it out of me inside of ten minutes. 
When dad wants to be nice, anyone of my 
sex might just as well tell everything right 
away. 

“Why do you want so much to make an 
impression on him?” he asked after he 
had thought over all that I had told him. 

I explained that it just seemed as if life 
couldn’t flow on in my unhappy breast if 
Bob kept ignoring my existence. 

“He won’t ignore you if you’ll take my 
advice,’’ dad said. 
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I brightened up. ‘‘ What is it?’”’ I asked 
eagerly. 

“‘Throw this costume in the fire; and 
wear that thing you wore in the class play 
at Miss Spimm’s school!”’ 

“Oh, father!”’ I said, just heartbroken. 
I might have known a parent wouldn't 
understand. ‘‘I look like a string bean in 
that thing.” 

“The most delicate and voluptuous 
little string bean ever grown in any 
garden,”’ dad said. And I hugged him be- 
cause he used that word. I rolled it on 
my tongue deliciously. ‘‘ Vo-lup-tu-ous.”’ 
Though I must say I was surprised at 
father! Of course he was talking through 
an atmosphere charged with static about 
that costume though. 


WAS a little late dressing for the party 

because I’d found some of the darlingest 
kids to play with at Ann Robin’s house. 
I forgot to say that mother was giving the 
party right here at home just for novelty 
and because it wasn’t such a big one any- 
way. When I got home 
I found Marie, my per- 
sonal maid, in a kind 
of hysteria. 

““Miss Nancy,”’ she 
said almost in tears, 
“‘T can’t find your cos- 
tume anywhere!”’ 

Right away I got a 
hunch that something 
terrible had happened. 
And it had. That cos- 
tume couldn’t be found anywhere. I ran 
to mother, but mother didn’t know any- 
thing about it and was mean enough to 
suggest that she had long ago wanted to 
let Marie go. Well, there was nothing for 
me to do except make the best of a bad job 
to save Marie. 

So I hunted out that terrible costume 
that I wore in the play at Miss Spimm’s 
school. I was never so fully covered in 
my life. It has long sleeves that fit like 
gloves and trousers as close as tights and 
as green; so you can see just how awful it 
was. My hat had a long plume that kind 
of nestled in my neck and then went on 
down my back. Having to wear a rag like 
that it just didn’t seem worth while to do 
much to my face, and I let my hair curl 
naturally. For weeks now, you see, I’d 
been combing it back from my face and 
keeping it soaked with water to make it 
straight and interesting. Of course with 
a costume like that you can’t wear wicked- 
looking earrings or anything. It’s kind 
of Peter Panish and yet even as Peter Pan 
it is absurd because I looked too feminine. 

Of course I’ve been carefully taught how 
to walk and behave in general and got 
along all right until Bob Du Font came in. 
Then I could feel myself getting the color 
of a pimiento. Just then as luck would 
have it dad came over and whispered into 
my ear: “Play up, little girl!”’ 


LOOKED at him in consternation. 
What was he grumbling about anyway ’ 
Didn’t he have his wish? Wasn’t I wear- 
ing the terrible costume he had advised: 
‘“‘T mean, act natural!’’ dad said. ‘‘Don’t 
try to be Cleopatra in that costume!”’ 
“‘No danger!’’ I said, nearly in tears. 
Of course Bob would have to ask me to 
dance. He couldn’t help it when it was 
our party. But he was taking his time 
about it, and a girl named Natalie Wheeler 
seemed to have him handcuffed to her. | 
was getting pretty desperate by now, 
knowing I couldn’t put off the trip to 
Europe much longer; so I told Ned Tracy 
I’d give him three mean kisses if he'd 
dance with me and then cut in on Natalic 
and Bob. Ned said gladly, but he would 
like payment in advance, and I said |! 
never settled my bills till the end of the 
month and then mother did it for me, but 
he said it was a cash proposition, and fi- 
nally we compromised on one mean kiss 
in advance as an assurance of confidence. 
Afterward Ned said he’d wreck the 
Woolworth Tower for ten of them, but 
three for dancing with Natalie seemed a 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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FISHER BODIES 

















FISHER PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED THE CLOSED 
BODY. TODAY THE SYMBOL, “BODY BY FISHER,” IS 
ON ALL CARS WHICH LEAD IN BEAUTY AND SALES 































































































Her social weapon—a 
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and dazzling smile 


Twice daily she 
brushes her teeth with this 
dual-action tooth paste. 


AZZLING teeth, an unfailing per- 

sonal asset, are more a matter of 
intimate care than a gift of Nature. A 
few minutes of your toilet devoted to 
the use of this dual-action dentifrice 
will bring new beauty to your teeth, 
greater charm to your smile! 


Dual Cleansing Action 
Modern mouth hygiene demands a 
dentifrice with a dual cleansing action. 
Colgate’s formula is based on this prin- 
ciple. As you brush, Colgate’s expands 
into a plentiful, bubbling foam. First, 
this foam loosens imbedded food par- 
ticles and polishes all tooth surfaces. 
Then it thoroughly washes the entire 
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mouth—teeth, gums, tongue—sweep- 
ing away all impurities. Thus the dual 
action of Colgate’s brings unequaled 
cleanness; removes the causes of decay. 


Lf clean—why worry? 


A normal, healthy mouth does not need 
a medicated dentifrice. “Just keep 
your teeth clean,” says science, “and 
don’t fear imaginary afflictions of 
teeth, mouth, or gums.” __ 

Colgate’s contains nothing that will 
appeal to the dentally ignorant or the 
gullible. It cleans; cleans thoroughly ! 

Visit your dentist at least twice a 
year. Brush your teeth with Colgate’s 
at least twice a day. Then you need 
never worry over mental dental ills, 
for you have done all that it is pos- 
sible to do to keep your teeth healthy, 


bright, clean. 
if Est. 1806 


NEW YORK 














Free to the readers of this publication —a sample 
of the dentifrice most Americans use 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 202-C, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me a sample of this modern dual-action 
dentifrice. 





2. aS. P a eee ee 
In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 
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small price. For once we agreed about 
something, so I promised five to be paid 
later, and then we danced, and he cut in on 
Natalie with a funny, despairing look at 
me. Bob just stood there like a dumb-bell 
for a moment looking helplessly at me 
with the queerest expression. But, even 
so, I was afraid he’d run away again, and, 
as I just said, I was desperate; and so I 
stepped on his feet to hold him there and 
put my arm over his shoulder. Then he 
took the hint and we danced. 

It wasn’t any special effort to dance 
well with him. We just floated along in a 
kind of beautiful cloud of rhythm and 
melody, until I wanted to die happy right 
then and there. We danced together a lot 
after that and, well, I’m not too proud of 
what happened next. Though it was 
heavenly while it lasted. Have you ever 
had that experience? I mean having a 
thrilling time and then wondering after- 
ward how you happened to forget your- 
self. Of course Bob got kind of tired of 
having the boys cut in on us so much when 
we were dancing. Naturally. 

“Can’t we get away from this mob?”’ 
he said. 

**Let’s become invisible,” I said. 

Bob looked at me questioningly. 

““Don’t you remember in the fairy sto- 
ries how the prince and the princess had 
the power to become invisible ?’”’ 

Bob laughed—the most heavenly laugh. 


“yust dance me over to that doorway — 
oh, dodge quickly, there’s Ned coming 
to intercept us.”’ I do like words like inter- 
cept. We made a wide sweep to avoid 
Ned, danced out through the archway 
and then joined hands and flew for dear 
life down the hall. I took Bob into a little 
room that mother calls the Hurricane be- 
cause it always looks as if one had just 
been there, and dad calls the Storm Cellar 
because I always go there and lock myself 
in when mother is—well, you know, the 
way mothers get sometimes. 

I locked the door and stood against it. 
“The enemy is outwitted,”’ I said. 

I was kind of panting for breath and 
leaning against a funny brilliant-red Chi- 
nese thing hanging against the door, and 
suddenly Bob opened his eyes very wide 
and just looked at me. But he didn’t look 
happy. He really looked miserable. My 
heart was breaking that any man, most of 
all Bob, could actually be so pained just 
by a glance at me. But I thought I might 
just as well make light of it. 

“Fear not, oh Prince,” I said, pretend- 
ing that mobs were storming the citadel. 
“Thou shalt die by mine own hand before 
I wilt let them harm a hair of thy fair 
head.” 

He burst into a laugh then, and I did, 
too, because his head wasn’t fair, of course, 
but black and very straight and beautiful. 


WANTED to pose on the leopard skin 

like the other girls I brought in here. 
They always practiced posing on that skin, 
pretending to do it unconsciously, and I 
have most diedlaughing inside many times, 
but I remembered in time that I wasn’t 
wearing the Cleopatra costume. So I 
picked up a bow and arrow and pointed 
it at him and pretended to listen at the 
door for the fatal moment when I had 
to perform my deadly task. 

And then Bob came over and stood very 
near with the funniest expression on his 
face. I wanted it to stay there and yet 
I didn’t. It isn’t so awfully comfortable 
to feel two ways at once so I threw down 
the bow and arrow and asked him if he 
wouldn’t tell me about the East. 

And then he told me about long tropic 
nights, queer pungent odors, curious 
drinks, shadows moving stealthily that 
were really human beings, dark, slanting- 
eyed women. And, oh, it was so beautiful, 
and I was so fascinated that —well, there’s 
no way to explain how it happened—but 
I was on a cushion at his feet, hanging 
onto his knee and gazing up into his eyes, 
and the music from somewhere far away 
was playing an Oriental melody, and I 
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broke in. ‘We'll go there,’’ I said raptly, 
‘on our honeymoon.” : 

‘“Yes,’’ Bob said as if he were in a dream 
too. ‘ We'll go to one of those little cotfee 
and opium houses, and old Chu will bring 
us thick coffee, and we'll listen to those 
little stringed instruments and A 
Well, he went on for a long time, and all 
the while he was hanging onto my hand 
as if he’d never let go, and suddenly he 
stopped as if he’d been struck and looked 
at me, and I kind of slid up on his knee the 
way I do dad’s sometimes. And then he 
was holding me very close and crooning 
some funny words in a language I didn’t 
understand, but understood by the sounds 
the way he felt, for I felt that way too, 
And he was so gentle and sweet, and I was 
lost in a beautiful daze I didn’t want ever 
to end—-and there came a knock at the 
door! As we looked at each other in hor- 
ror, somebody tried the door and found 
it was locked. 


JUMPED up to open it, and would you 
believe I’d have such bad luck right after 
what had happened? There stood mother. 
She was kind of rigid and cold and dig- 
nified, the way she gets when she’s dis- 
pleased, and I know I must have turned 
white, for Bob looked at me reassuringly. 
“I’m sorry, Mrs. Harkness, if we've 
absented ourselves long enough to worry 
you,” he said. ‘But I was doing myself 
the honor of asking your daughter’s hand 
in marriage.’”’” Bob must have known 
mother is the most formal of the form. 

Mother tried to retain her stiffness, but 
she couldn’t quite make the grade. It 
isn’t everyone’s daughter that’s asked in 
marriage by a Du Font, and mother knew 
it. Her look of quick surprise and in- 
credulity at me was hardly flattering, but 
I didn’t care. Anyway, Bob missed it, be- 
cause he looked at me to see if he’d said 
the right thing, and I don’t think the look 
I sent way into his deep eyes left any 
doubt. 

But later on when I was in bed I re- 
membered the way I said a while ago that 
sometimes you discover afterward what 
an awful thing you’ve done and never 
knew at the time, and my face burned 
with shame. For I'd proposed to him! | 
was thinking through everything that hap- 
pened until I came to the place when I 
said, ‘*And we'll go there on our honey- 
moon,”’ and honestly I about died. 


HEN Bob came over the next day I 

apologized and said I didn’t know how 
it ever happened and, of course, it was all 
ended. Bob just laughed so softly. And 
then he lifted up a huge chair—Bob’s aw- 
fully strong—and put it on a low table 
to make a throne and lifted me into it and 
knelt on one knee and said the most 
beautiful words. 

“Nancy, will you be my adored and 
worshiped queen and come and live in my 
kingdom and live happily ever after?” 

Something came up into my throat, 
just golden and heavenly relief, I guess it 
was, and I couldn’t speak, but just lield 
out my hand, and he kissed it just like 
the story books, and then I jumped down, 
and put my head on his shoulder and 
wanted to cry and didn’t because what 
was there to cry about? And I had to 
make a confession to Bob. 

I told him that I was under promise to 
give five mean kisses to Ned, and that I 
hadn’t expected to be engaged so soon, but 
a promise was a promise. Bob made me 
tell him all about it. Then he lauyhed 
and said, “I’m glad that promises are 
sacred to you. I don’t mind falling oll a 
horse or into a swimming pool, but | de- 
mand a promise right now that you'll 
never drop me from an airplane.” 

I promised. 

Dad told me that I’m grown up now, 
and he always did admire people who 
knew what they wanted. And that gave 
me an idea, for there was something else 
I wanted; so Vera and Walter are mart! 
now. 

So life is a felicitous experience after 
all. Felicitous does seem to me such 4 
felicitous word to describe life. 
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each morning behind half-fed men, emerging 
to tackle the day’s work. They don’t know 
they're half-fed. They've had their breakfast. Of 


A over the country, countless front doors bang 


course they've had their breakfast. They may have 
hurric:| a bit, but they've had their usual breakfast. 
They don’t stop to think—and their wives don’t 
stop *) think—that this “usual breakfast” is an in- 
adequste, poorly-balanced, starvation-diet kind of meal. 


A su‘l.cient amount of food, perhaps, but not nearly 


enouy nourishment . . . The kind of breakfast the 
medic.’ profession shakes its head at. The kind of break- 
fast notably successful business men have sworn off, 
for efiiciency’s sake. 


But a small break fast can be 
a safe break fast 


Stick to your small breakfast if you must—if your 
appetite and your morning schedule so dictate. But by 
all m: ans stop to think—or get your wife to stop to 
think ~—that a small breakfast must be a particularly 
hourishing one. As a result of such thinking, Grape- 
Nuts has taken its place on millions of American break- 
fast tables. Eaten with milk or cream, a single serving 
of these delicious golden kernels supplies a generous 
amount of unusually well-balanced nourishment. 


I Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted barley. 
i ee to the body dextrins, maltose and other car- 
Ohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 


phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for muscle and 
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body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of 
appetite. The special baking process by which Grape- 
Nuts is prepared makes it one of the easiest foods in 


the world to digest, and gives it its characteristic 


flavor. A wonderfully tempting flavor—nut-like, with 
a delicate suggestion of malt sugar. 

And then, there's the crispness of Grape-Nuts. Not 
a crispness like that of any other food—but a delicious 
crunchiness that makes you chew, and makes you enjoy 
chewing. Perhaps there's no change more sadly needed 
in modern diet than the addition of some must-be- 





Grape - Nuts 
is one of the Pos- 
tum Cereal Com- 
pany products, 
which include also 
Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes, Post's Bran 
Chocolate, Jell-O, 
and Swans Down 
Cake Flour. 
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chewed foods, every day, to the soft dishes we habit- 
ually eat. Lack of exercise, in the opinion of dental 
authorities, is playing havoc with our teeth and gums. 

For the exercise your teeth require—for the bal- 
anced nourishment your body needs—and for real 
enjoyment—put Grape-Nuts on your breakfast table, 
too! Your grocer sells it—but perhaps you would like 
to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and ‘‘A Book of Better Break fasts’ —free! 


Mail the coupon below. We will send you, free, two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts and “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts”, written by a famous physical director 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,"’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


Name 














In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Years ago oe Cheek perfected this blend which today has won such fame as never cae came to a coffee 


H. iad a shade of difference in flavor | 


that is changing 
the habits of a nation 


No other man, perhaps, could have done it. A 
southerner of the old South born with a genius for 
flavor. A boy growing to manhood in a land long 
famous for good living. 


It is no accident that his achievement has taken 
rank as one of the most notable of all in the art of 
blending. To his great work, Joel Cheek brought 
something more than the usual traits which make 
men outstanding figures in industry. 


Women who have dined at his own table say 
that they learned the secret there: in his own exqui- 
site knowledge of good things to eat and drink. 


No task in the world of foods is more difficult 
than that to which Joel Cheek set himself years ago 
down in Tennessee. Hundreds of kinds and grades 
of coffee, each with its own distinct flavor, yet each 


lacking in something! Differences almost too fine to 
taste to be studied. The blended flavor that he 
dreamed of to be built up, step by step. 


Finally, that shade of difference, that mellow rich- 
ness which has now won for Joel Cheek’s blend 
such fame as never before came to a coffee. 


The news of it spread rapidly 


It was the great families of the old South who first 
enjoyed this blend, so wonderfully full-bodied and 
smooth. Long ago Maxwell House Coffee became 
the first choice of the cities of Dixie. 


Today it is pleasing more people throughout the 
whole country than any other coffee ever offered 
for sale. The blend that Joel Cheek perfected in 
the old South years ago is swiftly changing the 
habits of a nation. 


And now this same blend,with the same touch of 
special richness that delighted the old South years 
ago, is offered to you. Your first taste of its mellow 
liquor, your first breath of its fragrance will tell you 


MAXWELL House CorFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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why it has become the largest selling coffee in all Amer- 
ica. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Hous- 
ton, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles 








VIt was at the most famous ‘tel 
in the old South—the Mexwell 
House in Nashville — that this 
blend first won fame 


“Good to the last drop’ 
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The (ave Person 


(Continued from Page 25) 


magical interval of the falling dusk when, 
it Eve’s usual speed, one must know one’s 
road. Eve knew her road and had not 
bothered to turn on her lights. She sniffed 
at a spray of lilies of the valley and drove 
with one hand. Trees swam by. Bushes 
floated past. A rabbit scudded. A sleepy 
bird called. And then something tall and 
spectral and gray loomed up suddenly di- 
rectly in Eve’s path. She saw an arm 
flung up, saw a face and jammed on the 
brakes. For the first time in her life Eve 
screamed. The car skidded and jolted 
across a ditch and came through standing 
halfway up the bank. A rabbit scudded. 
A sleepy bird called. And the night closed 
down. Quickly. Simply. In the shortest 
possible time. 


INNER had been set for eight. The 
delivery cars had long since gone and 
the guest cars were not yet beginning to 
arrive. Noonecame by. For what seemed 
an endless, ill-spent 
lifetime Eve sat with 


“cc 


Lower,” said Mr. .Edgett clearly, 
peremptorily. ‘Over my mouth.” 

Eve hesitated and then moved her 
hand. It came down softly over Mr. 
Edgett’s nose and rested on his mouth. 
And Mr. Edgett kissed the palm of it. 
And then Mr. Edgett lay suddenly still 
and his head grew very heavy. For Mr. 
Edgett, in short, had fainted. 

When Smithers came by in the station 
wagon, as triumphant bearing his marrons 
as a Greek with gifts, Eve showed very 
pale in the glare of the lamps. 

“Be as careful as you can, Smithers,” 
said Eve quietly. ‘‘He’s hurt. And he’s 
very big. I’ll lift his head if you’ll take his 
feet.”’ 

And when Mr. Edgett finally lay prone 
in the station wagon with his bellicose 
shoes at one end of him and a frown at the 
other, Eve looked at him for a long mo- 
ment in the glare of a flash light before 
taking her place beside Smithers’ seat. 

““Edgett, the cave 
person,” explained 








what seemed to bea 
man’s head inher lap 
and what was cer- 
tainly a man’s hurt 
and twisted arm ar- 
ranged carefully on 
arug besideher. Oc- 
casionally the man 
groaned. Tears, 
starting in Eve’s 
eyes, ran down over 
her lovely cheeks and 
dripped off her lovely 
chin. Smoothing 
what seemed to be 
the man’s forehead 
with one hand, she 
wiped away the tears 
with the back of the 
other; for Eve had 
lost her handker- 








Eve to the bewil- 
dered Smithers. 
““Tsn’t he quaint?” 


OW Pound Ridge 
House had other 
qualities besides that 
salutary one of being 
remote. Pound 
Ridge House was 
large. A revolution 
taking place at one 
end of it could hardly 
have disturbed a 
bridge party at the 
other. The surface of 
Pound Ridge House 
rambled. It had been 
built after Mrs. An- 
thony’s plan. But its 
depths were discreet. 
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chief—Eve who 
never lost handker- 
chiefs. Eve had lost her courage which 
had always stuck to her relentlessly and 
had prodded her from behind. Eve tem- 
porarily had lost her head—her beautiful 
little head so amazingly full of brains, so 
well screwed on, so fastened. 

“Have I killed you, man?” asked Eve 
at intervals, dabbing futilely at her face 
with the back of her hand. ‘‘Oh—oh— 


oh —— Are you dead?” 


I R. EDGETT moved feebly and 
emitted a groan, then opened his eyes. 
“Stop stroking my forehead. There’s noth- 
ing the matter with my forehead, is there? 
\nd what am I doing on the ground?” 

‘“I—hit you,”’ said Eve, beginning to 
ob again. ‘‘ You loomed up, you know.’’ 

“You—hit me,” said Mr. Edgett su- 
erbly. “‘ You? And who are you?” 

“T’m nobody much,” said Eve in a 
mall voice. “‘I don’t come in italics like 

iat. I’m Eve Anthony.” 

_““Eve—Anthony?”’ echoed Mr. Edgett, 
iis voice sinking to a mere husky thread 
f£ sound. “Eve—Anthony? Eve 
\nthony—is—stroking my forehead?” 
“I’m not stroking it now,” said Eve 
hastily. “I’ve stopped.” 

“I’m lying on the ground?” pursued 
Mr. Edgett huskily, hungrily, unbeliev- 
nly “with my head on Eve Anthony’s 
ap? 

‘“Well—you see, no one else’s lap has 
come by,” said Eve hastily. 

“Gerald, dear,’” quoted Mr. Edgett 

dreamily, weaving his head about hor- 
ribly on Eve’s lap, ‘‘‘the-man on my left 
is Edgett, the cave person. Isn’t he 
quaint ?’”’ 
For a long moment Eve sat rigid and 
still. Then she dropped her firm little 
hand on Mr. Edgett’s forehead, bringing 
to a stop that weaving, rolling, horrible 
motion of his head. For an instant Mr. 
Edgett lay very still. Then he spoke. 


———— 


It could absorb an 
extra, unbidden, un- 
conscious guest without a ripple and di- 
gest him without a pang. 

Mrs. Anthony, emerging on the stroke 
of eight resplendent in silver brocade and 
the Enderby pearls, stared up at Eve who 
was slipping serenely down the staircase 
from the third floor—Eve still in her little 
mauve jersey dress of the afternoon. Mrs. 
Anthony lifted her hands. 

“Eve, what in the world—is there a fire 
up there?’”? demanded Mrs. Anthony 
feebly. ‘‘If so do let it burn. Your Great- 
aunt Bradshaw is already kicking about 
downstairs three minutes ahead of time.” 

Eve came serenely on down the stair- 
case. Arriving at its foot she leaned neg- 
ligently against the wall. 

‘Darling, where did you get the mud on 
your face?’”’ asked Mrs. Anthony. 

‘Sitting in a ditch,” said Eve serenely. 
“Seeing stars. Listening to the music of 
the spheres. Preferring it to saxophones.” 

‘Darling,’ said Mrs. Anthony ten- 
derly, ‘‘please avoid further ditches for 
the evening, for if you look muddy at din- 
ner your father will say that the whole 
thing is a hash. I hear your Great-aunt 
Bradshaw booming at the butler. Make 
haste now. Bea good child. Run.” 


O ONE afterward ever quite managed 

to forget Eve Anthony as she was that 
night. Not because she was their hostess, 
for people so often forget their hostesses. 
Not because she was beautiful, for she had 
always been coolly, negligently beautiful. 
But there was something electric about 
Eve that night which had never been there 
before. 

Standing beside her mother in the great 
hall, presiding at her gardenia-strewn 
table, dancing to the blare of the saxo- 
phones between courses, Eve was extraor- 
dinarily pale. Her sleek little copper- 
colored head shone through the circle of 
black coats about her, like a coin. Her 
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Now you may 
shoe style is correct 


ASHION dictates, and gar- 

ment style is universally de- 
termined. Only shoes have found 
their style in every vagrant fancy. 
Now you may know correct new 
style in shoes as well as garments. 
Every Walk-Over merchant offers 
you standard styles in shoes, ap- 
proved by Walk-Over merchants 
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from every city in America. With 
this correct new style you find 
Walk-Over personal fit, that gives 
a clinging smartness once found 
only in custom made shoes. Write 
for the newest book of Walk-Over 
standard styles, and the name of 
the Walk-Over merchant in your 


community who has them. 
K. Co, 


Walk-Over Shoes for Men as well as Women are made by 
GEO. £. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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STEICHEN 


‘* They are equal to any situation—lovely in the simplest acts...” 


5 Rillful at a thousand tasks 
yet full of softness and charm 


Keep your hands smooth, 
white, lovely to look at 

and touch, with this won- 
derful healing preparation 


7 ry 7 


LEVER, graceful, charming hands 
—hands that are equal to any 
situation—lovely in the simplest acts 
—what woman does not long for 
them! 


Rough, red, unsightly hands, 
marred by housework—what woman 
does not blush for them! 


Don’t neglect the ‘care of your 
hands!—don’t let them lose their 
youthfulness and charm just because 
you must use them at household tasks. 
Today there is a wonderful new 
preparation with which you can keep 
them smooth and soft and beautifully 
supple in spite of hard use. 


JERGENS 
LOTION 


This new preparation is Jergens 
Lotion, a product containing benzoin 
and almond, two of the most healing 
skin restoratives known. 


Every time you have had your 
hands in water—use Jergens Lotion, 
and see how really wonderful will be 
the transformation! Jergens Lotion 
whitens the skin—gives it a smooth, 
silky texture—heals every bit of rough- 
ness or irritation. It leaves not a trace 
of stickiness—your skin absorbs it 
instantly. ae 


Use Jergens Lotion for a chapped or sensi- 
tive skin—for a child’s chapped hands and 
cheeks—as a perfect base for powder. 
You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 


Send today for the large-size trial bottle! 
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THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., 
3005 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


_ For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the new, large- 
size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, 


“Your Skin and its Care.” 


Name 





ee 





Cin: State 


If you live in Canada, per: to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 


3005 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 





eyes were quite black. Her lips were 
bright. Eve in her apricot tulle was like a 
flame—a flame which might warm, or 
dazzle, or consume, or destroy. 

People also remembered that night be- 
cause of their thrill—their unexpected, 
breath-taking, collective thrill. Under the 
shock of it they were blasted into silence 
and then into babble. 

‘My dear,”’ said people to one another 
afterward, ‘“‘did you see Eve’s look when 
she saw him in the doorway? She rose to 
her feet as if she had been pulled.” 

“My dear, didn’t you nearly choke at 
the bloodstained bandage? I was eating a 
ripe olive at the moment 
and really——”’ 

“*Gerald turned a per- 


— 


speech. Ring burning a hole in his pocket 
at the moment. Best hunting in Eng 
land * 





“Will he fight for her?’’ asked Edgett— 


grinding his teeth. 

“Will you fight for her, Gerald?” aske: 
Mr. Anthony, fuming. ‘‘Er—can you?’ 

“T can,” said the Earl of Somerset su 
perbly, sensibly, ‘“‘but I won’t. Take 
Eve—against her will, against us all 
single-handed? The man’s a maniac.’ 
And superbly, sensibly, the Earl of Some: 
set sniffed and lighted a cigarette. 

But Mr. Edgett flung up his one good 
hand; the bad one, if you will remembe: 
being bound in a slin; 
and useless. Taking his 
case above and beyond 





fectly frightful green 
and yet he never looked 
more English!”’ 

‘““And her father! 
They had to stuff him 
back into his chair by 
force, and cling!” 

Romance does not 
often stalk in in a blood- 
stained bandage, but it 
did that night. Dinner 
was nearing itsend. The 
saxophones were stilled. 
Eve’s father rose slowly 
in his place at the head 
of the room with the 
look about him of a man who has prepared 
a speech and means, God willing, to make 
it. The Earl of Somerset drank something 
hastily from the glass beside his plate 
and felt for the hoop of sapphires snug in 
his waistcoat pocket. Eve sat. 

“Good people all,’”’ began Mr. Enderby 
Anthony as suddenly, as explosively as if 
he had been uncorked. ‘‘Good people 
all—or if not good people, shall we say 
good friends, good fellows fj 





RASH! A tray laden with glasses and 

carried by a hurrying waiter had gone 
down; for the waiter had crossed momen- 
tarily the path of Mr. Edgett. Mr. Edgett 
standing in the double doorway which 
opened on the grass terrace, Mr. Edgett 
with the night behind him, surveying the 
room with a frown. 

Like a fencer in his gray trousers and 
white shirt with the sleeves rolled up, one 
arm bound in a sling. Like a pirate with 
the bloodstained bandage about his head. 
Pale—violent—ardent. Like Phaéthon 
driving into a fog bank. 

The room shuddered into a sigh and was 
still. When Mr. Edgett’s eyes found Eve 
she rose in her place as if she had been 
pulled. Mr. Edgett kicked aside three 
chairs, vaulted a table and faced Eve’s 
father. 

“Dash it,’”’ fumed Mr. Enderby An- 
thony, losing his eyeglass altogether. “I 
am making aspeech. Dash it all! Now the 
whole thing is a hash. And who the dayvle 
are you?” 

“The point is not,” said Mr. Edgett 
somberly, “‘what I am, but what I hope to 
become.” 

*“Well—dash it! What do you hope to 
become?”’ snapped Mr. Anthony in spite 
of himself. 

“Your son-in-law,” said Edgett. 


MURMUR ran over the room. The 
Earl of Somerset rose from his place 
and moved forward. 

“‘Now look here, my boy,” said Mr. 
Anthony soothingly, ‘‘ you’re having a bad 
attack of thingummy. You’re delirious. 
As a special favor to me kindly find your 
bed at once and climb back into it.”’ 

“T am not really anxious to fight,” said 
Edgett somberly, reasonably, patiently, 
eying Mr. Anthony and the Earl of Somer- 
set just behind him, “but I am willing to. 
I have come for Eve.” 

“Look here, my man,” said Mr. An- 
thony incredulously, holding on to his 
temper with all the patience that was in 
him, which was not, after all, a great deal. 
“‘Now—let’s he sensible. You can have 
almost anyone else, but you cannot have 
Eve. Eve will be engaged to be married 
to Gerald here as soon as I have made my 





Mr. Anthony and thi 
Earl of Somerset, Mr. 
Edgett appealed to the 
room. 


“OOD people all,”’ 
began Mr.Edgett, 

“or if not good people, 
good friends—good fel- 
lows! My name’s not 
Lochinvar. It’s Edgett. 
Railroads. Oil. Security 
Trust Building. Piping 
Rock. Union. Brook. 
Some of you know me. 
And I’m not delirious. 
I’ve been in love for a 


I’m in love. 
month. I haven’t eaten. I haven’t slept. 
I haven’t registered. She hasn’t been able 
to see me at all because I have been ob- 
scured from her view by an English fog.” 
Here Mr. Edgett hesitated and ground his 
teeth. ‘But with your help I am driving 


through. All I ask is fair play. Three 
minutes’ start. A fighting chance. And 
somebody please hold Mr. Anthony.” 

Mr. Edgett flung himself forward. 
Under his violent, furious, unexpected 
leap the Earl of Somerset went down su 
perbly and sensibly, as a wooden peg 
might go down before a cannon ball. Mr. 
Anthony fell back into the arms of three 
agreeable young men who held him ten- 
derly but securely; who clung. Like a 
singing arrow Mr. Edgett clove through 
the space to the gardenia-strewn table and 
within a pace of Eve stood still. For a 
breathless instant they faced each other. 
Mr. Edgett was very pale. Eve was trem 
bling. 

“T have a coat for you in the car,” 
panted Mr. Edgett. ‘‘ You—you won’t be 
cold.” 

“Cold!’’ echoed a frozen Eve sound- 
lessly. 

“Will you—will you walk out with me 
quietly—or will you force me to—carry 
you?” 


VE’S eyelashes flickered up, flickered 
down. Eve’s eyes glanced once about 
the hushed, staring room. 

“Quietly?”’ she said. “‘ Quzetly? 
don’t you carry a trumpet?”’ 

Mr. Edgett gulped. ‘“‘Well—we—w 
won’t argue,” he said, looming above Ev: 
with a frown. ‘Im really—saving yo 
from yourself, you know. I’m giving yo 
a chance at—at the best there is in lil 
you know.” 

“At you,” said Eve. 

Mr. Edgett winced. ‘‘Well—we won 
argue,” he said helplessly, his eyes « 
Eve, his lips quivering. “‘Either you wa! 
out with me now or I carry you. I giv 
you your choice. I’d prefer not to be 
be brutal with you. I—hope you'll con » 
with me p-pleasantly. Eve—can’t you: 

“Trip him up, somebody,” yelled M . 
Anthony, struggling with the three inte: 
ested young men. “Throw a plate at |: 5 
head. He means to carry off my daught:r 
before my eyes, and you sit here like sv 
many early Romans and let him.” 

Mr. Edgett and Eve faced each other. 
The Earl of Somerset groaned. Mrs. 
Anthony twisted her rings slowly, thougli!- 
fully about on her pretty fingers. The 
early Romans stared. 

Eve looked up at Mr. Edgett. 


Whi 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Coach 


LLS THE NEEDS 








) te: as : “an AMITY 


Because it is so attractive, dependable, safe and easily 


operated, Oldsmobile is continually referred to as an ideal | 
car for women. 1 
Because it is so smart, so lively in performance, it delights 


the spirited generation of the teens. | 


Because it is so solidly comfortable and reliable, so thor- 
oughly excellent, so thrifty in operation and so long of life, 
it represents both wise selection and sound investment 


for the man. 
Father, mother, sister, brother—it suits the taste of each, 


fills the needs of all . . . and Oldsmobile Six has come into 
its own as the car for the American family. 


OLDS 5MO! BILE 
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New flavor and color 
in ‘your frust cups 


ve MIX Citrus fruits, grapefruit 
and orange, tart and appetizing, 
for one half the recipe. Sliced ba- 
nanas—a quarter. Then Dromedary 
Dates, pitted and sliced, are added 
for the fourth part. 

A simple and delicious fruit cup 
is a favorite family dessert. When 
dressed up in a sherbet or supreme 
glass, it assumes the rdle of appe- 
tizer at formal dinner. 


Try this combination 


MANY WOMEN have said that grapefruit 
and dates together, in fruit salad or fruit 
cup, are one of the happiest fruit com- 
binations. 

Women who are giving a thought to 
nutrition today, and nearly all are, need 
no reminder that dates stand high in the 
fruit and vegetable class, because of their 
natural sugar and mineral content. 

So when you add Dromedary Dates to 
your fruit cups or salads, you are adding 
a food of real merit. Also one whose 
economy is clear and whose appetite 
value, due to its texture and rich color, 
is high. 

For the first course 
Here is a recipe for six people. Serve in 
sherbet glasses, garnishing each filled cup 
with a maraschino cherry or sprig of 


mint. 1 cup sliced grapefruit, 1 cup sliced 
orange, 3 rounds canned pineapple (sliced) 
and 12 sliced dates. Approximately three 
cups of the mixed fruit are necessary for 
six sherbet-glass portions. 


The Dromedary Date Pitter 


WHEN a date is pitted, its uses multiply! 

Most of us think of Dromedary Dates 
only as fruit. Clean fruit, too. For Drome- 
dary Dates are mechanically boxed in the 
far-away date gardens of Irak and care- 
fully packaged in this country. They are 
a nourishing fruit or confection when 
eaten right out of the package. 

But that is not the only way to enjoy a 
pec of dates. Try date sandwiches and 
stuffed dates, too. 


Order a Dromedary Pitter 


Ir works quickly and easily—a knack 
soon acquired. You save time! You won't 
tear the fruit—a real advantage when 
stuffing. 

You will like the feel of the pitter in 
your hands —and remember that it saves 
minutes .. . Order by the coupon. 


OTHER Dromedary products— Dromedary 
Cocoanut, in the fresh-keeping package and 
moist in cans—Dromedary Grapefruit, in 
cans— Dromedary Pimientos, in cans — 
Sicomalnemicet@iion Leon Center, 
and Grapefruit Peels. 


Dromedary Dates are now for sale in England also. 





Dromedary Dates 





Gentlemen: 


countries. 


Name 


THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
108 Washington Street, New York City 


[Please check one] 


Please send me the new Dromedary Date Pitter with instruction 
leaflet. Also your latest recipes by ‘‘The Lady with an Apron.’’ I enclose 
ten cents (in stamps or coin); 15 cents—Canada and foreign oO 


_ Please send me, free , d charge, the 12-page leaflet, ‘How to En- 
joy a Package of Dates,” by “The Lady with an Apron.”’ 





Address- 

















@)hHills Brothers, 1927 














(Continued from Page 60) 


“TI am not coming with you pleasantly 
or otherwise,” she said clearly, furiously. 
“Father was right. You are delirious. 
You are prehistoric. You belong to the 
Stone Age. 

‘*Girls no longer are dragged off to holes 
in rocks by their hair. They have been 
clever enough to cut 
it. Mennolonger grind . 


guidance the car leaped and anon 


grazed corners, rocketed about curves, 
thundered across bridges, blazed up hills 
Occasionally. Mr. Edgett sang; bi 

probably that was bravado. Mr. Edge 

sang as a little boy sings who is put off { 

bed in the dark and forgotten. It took ; 
hundred miles before he discovered, som: 

how, that he could speak to her. 

i “Wonderful view 
from here in the day- 
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their teeth and fight 
and—and blare. They 
are—are gentle. They 
send flowers. They give 
pearl bracelets. They 
—they discuss burn- 
ing intellectual ques- 
tions of the day. They 
get acquainted with 
the girl first,” said Eve, 
her eyes burning up at 
Edgett, her small face 
like a cup for the pure 
white flame that was 
in her, “and they fall 
in love with her after- 





ward. People, now- 
adays, are mental, 
civilized, controlled. 


You are none of these 
things.”’ 

““I—could be—if you liked it,’”’ said 
Edgett, between his teeth, “but you 
don’t like it. And so you are coming with 
me.” 

“T will not,’ said Eve, astonished, 
roused, frightened for the first time in her 
life. ‘“‘I—cannot. Dad—mother - 

Like a small apricot-colored sack of 
meal, Eve was caught up by Mr. Edgett’s 
good arm and flung up against his shoul- 
der. Her copper-colored head _ rested 
against his cheek. Her arms dangled. 
Her satin-shod feet kicked until he grasped 
her ankles with his good hand and held 
them quiet. Eve did not scream. Eve 
almost never screamed. She closed her 
eyes. She shook. 





S EVE was carried to the open door- 
way which led to the grass terrace, 
even Mr. Anthony ceased momentarily to 
struggle with his three young men. Even 
Mr. Anthony seemed hypnotized by some 
force which was operating in his near 
neighborhood. In the doorway for one 
brief instant Mr. Edgett turned. 

“You could have blocked me,” he said 
breathlessly to the staring, spellbound 
room, his cheek against Eve’s hair, ‘‘ but 
you have been with me—all the way. 
Good friends—good fellows ——’’ He 
hesitated, gulped, tightened his grip on 
Eve’s slim, silken ankle and was gone. 

The bright vision vanished. The door- 
way stood empty to the night. There was 
left only reality. The room sighed, 
stirred, shivered back. A waiter began 
mechanically to gather up bits of broken 
glass. The Earl of Somerset sat up and 
looked dully about him. Mrs. Anthony 
smiled into space and burst into tears. 
Talk sprayed up suddenly like a fountain. 

“‘Edgett—Central American railroads. 
Edgett—world’s record at the discus. 
Edgett—must have gone through a stone 
wall somewhere on his way in. Edgett— 
they say he’s shy with women. Edgett— 
Eve. Eve—Edgett; citation from the 
French Government. Jove, what a 
buccaneer !”’ 

Mr. Anthony looked at the glass pre- 
sented to him by one of his three young 
men and knocked it out of the young 
man’s hand. Mr. Anthony mopped up 
his forehead with a large handkerchief, 
mopped up his cheeks, surreptitiously 
mopped up his eyes. 

“‘Dash it all,” said Mr. Anthony feebly. 
“T have my tubers. Otherwise the whole 
thing is a hash.” 


NTO the heart of the night Mr. Edgett 

drove with his one good hand, a frown 
beneath his bloodstained bandage, a bel- 
licose foot firm on the accelerator. Into 
the heart of the night Eve rode beside 
him, silent, frozen, immobile, wrapped in 
a camel’s-hair coat. Under Mr. Edgett’s 





time,” said Mr. Edge: 
sociably, with a gulp. 
“Across the river to 
the highest smoke- 
stack in the world.” 


Ss 


VE opened her 

eyes, wriggled her 
feet in her satin slip- 
pers and glanced side- 
wise at Mr. Edgett’s 
profile. 

“And what do youdo 
with the smokestack 
when you have got 
it?’’ asked Eve. 

Mr. Edgett hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Well—prob- 
ably you say, ‘Gosh, 
it’s high, isn’t it?’ and 
then you drive on.” 

“Tt sounds like marriage,” said Eve. 

““Marriage?’’ echoed Mr. Edgett be- 
wildered. ‘‘Marriage?”’ 

“You find the most wonderful girl in 
the world,”’ said Eve, ‘‘and you marry 
her. And then, after a little time you— 
drive on.” 

“T don’t,” said Mr. Edgett appalled. 
“T—wouldn’t.” 

“You'd tire,” said Eve clenching her 
small fist. ‘‘ You’d drive on.”’ 

“Not if it was you,”’ said Mr. Edgett. 

“Tt won’t be me,” said Eve. 

Mr. Edgett gulped. ‘“‘Well—we won't 
argue,” he said briefly and thereafter 
drove in silence. 

For the first time in her life Eve had 
found something too big, too bewildering 
to straighten out. She sat staring stiffly 
ahead of her. Then she slumped down 
into a little heap and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Mr. Edgett stopped the car. By a 
streak of dull light which had broken the 
eastern sky he looked at Eve. Beneath 
his thin white shirt Mr. Edgett’s heart 
which had been aching began to race and 
pound. His dark young face looked 
bleached. His eyes were twin gray smoky 
pools of misery. 

“Eve—are you crying?” 
Mr. Edgett. 

Eve said nothing. Her face was hid- 
den. Her feet were still, but Eve was un- 
doubtedly crying. And after a moment of 
enduring this Mr. Edgett found that he 
could not endure it. He leaned nearer. 
Roughly he pulled down her hands. 
Roughly he bent back her bright head. 
With all the despair that was in him he 
looked deep down into Eve’s uplifted, 
frightened, heavenly, wet eyes. The: 
stooping close he kissed her mouth 
roughly, gropingly, completely, with a 
the hunger, the hopelessness that was 11 
him. When Eve went limp he kissed her 
cheek, her eyes, her hair. He pushed her 
away. Roughly, gropingly, completel\. 
He looked blindly about him. He g: 
back his breath. After a moment le 
started the car. He turned it in the na*- 
row road. 

“‘Edgett—the cave person,”’ he said bv- 
tween his teeth. ‘“‘Isn’t he quaint?” 





whispered 


UNT was in the potting shed. And M:. 

Anthony was in the potting shed. Ari 
Mrs. Anthony wasin the potting shed. An 
Mr. Buckhill James, rather nervous ar 
deprecatory, rather inclined to glance fre- 
quently over his shoulder, was in the pot- 
ting shed. The Central American railway 
president, stout and dark and exclamatory 
and pleased, was in the potting shed, and 
since the Central American railway presi- 
dent was wearing a white waistcoat at the 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Woe 





to look at! 


Half sick — tired — despondent — 
then ... released from their ills — 
filled with new energy and ambition 


ad ad * 


. AS taking a purgative daily” — 

“Literally wore a distressed look” — 
‘Developed a variety of skin eruptions 
and blotches” — ““Thought my stomach 
could last little longer.”’ 


The troubles that afflicted these men and 
women are all too common today. But surely, 
naturally, they banished their ailments, found 
vigorous health again. 


The way is easy—a simple, fresh food. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine; it is 
a unique corrective food. It cleanses the whole 
digestive tract surely, zaturally. It counteracts 
the poisons of constipation; strengthens weak- 
ened intestinal muscles. It contains elements 
that aid digestion. It clears the unhealthy skin. 
It literally tones up the whole body. 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every 
day, one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juice, water or milk—or just plain. For consti- 
pation eat it in hot water (not scalding) before 
meals and at bedtime. You can buy Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at all grocers. Buy two or three 
days’ supply at a time and keep in a cool dry 
place. Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast today! 

Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. C-84, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York. 





A DAILY I SPENT HOURS below the ground; my work 
was In a basement. Perhaps it was because the air was 
bad that my health was affected. And I developed a vari- 
ety of skin eruptions and disagreeable blotches... . . Then 
I heard about Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started eating two 
cakes every day. In three weeks my whole body was 
feeling immensely better! My skin cleared up neatly, 
the eruptions faded away. Today I am a very happy 
fellow—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Paut E. Des Rosters, Springfield, Mass. 


Jealth you stop 
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The Hon. JEAN H. NORRIS, LL.B., 
LL.M., for seven years a City Magis- 
trate; three years President, National 
Women Lawyers’ Assn.; Member of 
the American Bar Assn. 


“MY JUDICIAL DUTIES in the New York 
City Courts call for the expenditure of a great 
deal of nervous energy. The criminal courts 
in which I preside are open 365 days in the 
year. One must keep fit. Insomnia caused by 
indigestion has frequently prevented me from 
getting an adequate amount of sleep and 
threatened the impairment of the abundant 
energy with which I have been blessed. I tried 
Fleischmann’s Yeast—sceptically enough in 
the beginning but thankfully at the expiration 
of only two weeks, as the improvement in my 
digestion resulted in more restful sleep than I 
had had for years.” Jean H. Norris 





“CAME FROM KENTUCKY in 1887. Drank creek 
water and fought mosquitoes. Chills for 8 months. Then 
constipation troubles began. At 35 was taking a purgative 
daily. In 1920 thought my stomach could last little longer. 
Began with Yeast—ate it freely. In 3 months cut down 
medicine. In one year health so good had quit medicine.” 


J. E. Wricut, Ft. Worth, Texas 





“NEWSPAPER WORK IS STRENUOUS. 


ture column every day—and, besides, took care of the ser- 
vice mats and did some desk work . . . I was tired, run 
down—I literally wore a distressed look. Then I read about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eating Yeast—kept it up. 
Today—well, in a word, today I am healthy and strong.” 









I had a fea- 


Orra Jounston, Denver, Colo. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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Few babies 


get enough 


sunlight 


for safety 


They need cod-liver oil too 


HE modern baby is supposed 

to get its daily cod-liver oil for 
a definite, important reason. It 
supplies something he needs, 
something his ordinary diet and 
surroundings fail to provide. 

Every mother should know the 
recently discovered facts concern- 
ing the value of sunlight. It aids the 
baby’s body to utilize the lime con- 
tained in its daily food, which is so 
necessary in the formation of strong, 
well-formed bones and teeth. 

But it is generally impracticable, 
doctors say, to expose the baby in 
its bare body to the sunlight that it 
needs. It is almost impossible to 
give direct sun-baths every day, for 
the reason that clothes, or even 
windowpanes, filter out the effec- 
tive, healthful sun-rays. 


That is why most babies are found 
to be ‘in the beginning stages of 
a condition that leads to soft bones 
and teeth of such poor quality that 
they will decay easily in later years. 


Cod-Liver Oil 
The Great Preventive 


Good cod-liver oil is the only food 
which supplies in abundance the 
factor which acts like sunlight in 
helping to make good teeth and 
sturdy bodies. A few other foods 
contain small amounts of this 
needed element, but not enough to 
do much good. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil—as com- 
pared with cruder or weaker oils on 
the market—is extremely rich in this 
factor(the anti-rachiticVitaminD). 
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A baby in a perambu- 
lator gets fresh air 
a-plenty—but not much 
sunlight on his bare 
skin 








SQUIBB’S 
Cop-Liver Om 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 


THE “*PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 


The vital importance of choosing 


the right cod-liver oil 


The valuable vitamins in cod-liver oil 
are delicate substances and are easily de- 
stroyed by careless handling of the oil, or 
by incompetent methods of refining. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is purified—its 
effectiveness is skillfully preserved—by 
improved methods of preparation. Its 
known reliability and proved effectiveness 
can be depended on. 





Milk, eggs, vegetables 
and fruits contain small 
amounts of the rickets- 
preventing factor, but 
in order to be SAFE it 
is advisable to SUP- 
PLEMENT the ordi- 
nary diet with good 
cod-liver oil 


For Older Children to build up resistance 


Children often gain weight by 
leaps and bounds when they are 
getting Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil. 
Their resistance to infections is 
built-up, too, so that they aren’t 
sick so often. This is because 
good cod-liver oil contains 
a second substance (Vitamin 
A) which is now known to 
be necessary for growth and 


the maintenance of health. 

So rich is Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil in this stimulating element 
that one teaspoonful contains 
as much as is found in 6 quarts 
of grade A milk. 


Nowonder you notice the dif- 
ference in your child when you 
add this to his diet! 











Is THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 





(Continued from Page 62) 


moment the white waistcoat was inevi- 
tably within the potting shed also. 

The potting shed was attentive to the 
ceremony which was proceeding. A pin, 
if there had been a pin, might have been 
heard to drop. 

Hunt shifted a trowelful of earth, lifted 
a brown, unattractive, lumpy object rev- 
erently between two fingers and potted 
it triumphantly. Mr. Anthony breathed 
again. Mrs. Anthony yawned. Buckhill 
James looked over his shoulder. The Cen- 
tral American railway president winked 
at Hunt. 

“T began with the B. semperflorens,” 
confided Mr. Anthony in a hushed voice, 
“and proceeded through the B. Veitchii 
to my present eminence as a grower.”’ 

The Central American railway presi- 
dent winked at Mr. Anthony and shrugged 
away the B. Veitchii. 

“Ver’ poor,” said he. ‘“‘Any fool can 
have. But not zis,” he added, pointing a 
stout forefinger to the pot in Hunt’s rev- 
erent hand and then to the roof of the 
shed. ‘“‘Zis like new star in sky. Flower 
four inches. I find him in my country. 
Bring him present to Mr. Janss.”’ 

Mr. Anthony paled, wavered, decided 
to make a clean breast of it. 

“But, my dear chap,” said Mr. An- 
thony, fumbling for his eyeglass, ““I am 
not Janss. Janss is my greatest rival at 
growing. Janss beat me out completely 
with his tubers at the last show. My 
name, my dear fellow, is Anthony. Do I 
make it clear?”’ 


HE Central American railway presi- 

dent shrugged and dropped a moist 
handon Bucky’sshoulder. ‘‘ Allthesame,”’ 
said the railway president; whose name 
by the way, was Elvedar Riccardo 
Manuel Sameniegos. ‘“‘You friend to 
my Edgett.”’ 

“‘Edgett,’’ said Mr. Anthony, staring, 
wavering, turning purple. “‘Edgett, did 
you say? Well —— Perhaps —— — Cer- 
tainly not Er—Milly, am I a friend 
to Mr.—er—Edgett?”’ 

Mrs. Anthony smiled and twisted her 
rings. Mrs. Anthony still wore her silver 
brocade and the Enderby pearls. She was 
wrapped in a fur mantle. Mr. Anthony 
still wore his evening clothes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony and all their household had 
been up all night. They were worn with 
anxiety and strain. 

Mr. Anthony had driven many miles in 
an open car with three interested young 
men and had come home baffled at last, 
with a cold in his head. Mrs. Anthony, 
seemingly as futile as usual, had haunted 
the telephone room. With the break of 
dawn the cook had given notice and the 
useful man had blown off his eyebrows 
lighting up the gas furnace. The morning 
was gray, chill, forbidding. Life was at a 
distinctly low ebb when Buckhill James 
drove up with the Central American rail- 
way president. 

Mrs. Anthony consulted her wrist 
watch. “My daughter and Mr. Edgett 
have gone for a little drive,’ she said 
briefly, ‘‘but I am expecting them home 
at any moment.” 

“Mr. Edgett, like everyone else, has 
heard of Mr. Anthony’s fame as a grower,” 
put in Bucky, cleverly but not too clev- 
erly. ‘‘He gave me particular instructions 
yesterday to—er—steer Sefior Sameniegos 
and his tuber away from Mr. Janss. 
Sefior Sameniegos was quite delighted to 
be—er—steered.”’ 





“‘ALL the better to me,”’ shrugged Sefior 

Sameniegos. “‘Mr. Janss finance my 
old railroad. I lose moch money. Mr. 
Edgett finance my new railroad. I make 
moch money. You,” pointing a stout fore- 
finger triumphantly at Mr. Anthony, “‘are 
Johnny on spot.” 

“T’d finance twenty piffling little chug- 
chug railroads,”” said Mr. Anthony, turn- 
ing a deeper purple than usual, “to get 
that tuber.” 

“Hello. He is yours,” said Sefior 
Sameniegos solemnly, and spreading his 


stout arms abroad he inclosed Mr. An- 
thony within them. Before Mr. Anthony 
could move or protest, Sefior Samenieg:)s 
had saluted him gustily upon both cheeks. 
“With zis baby,” said he pointing to the 
pot in Hunt’s reverent hand, winking :it 
Mr. Anthony, “you can clean up 
world. All because you are so great friend 
to my Edgett.” 

Mr. Anthony looked pallidly toward 
Mrs. Anthony, but Mrs. Anthony had run 
to the door. A car was coming up the hill 
toward the potting shed—a car that 
leaped and tore and surged. As the car 
stopped within its own length before tlie 
door of the potting shed, Eve—who had 
been standing up within it, clinging io 
the windshield—sat down abruptly. Mrs. 
Anthony gathered her fur mantle about 
her and moved forward slowly with a 
sudden color in her pretty cheeks. Mr. 
Anthony, emerging from the potting 
shed, glared at a very weary looking Mr. 
Edgett. Eve raised two fingers in friendly 
salute. 

“We started for the Adirondacks,” said 
Eve in brief explanation, ‘‘ but we changed 
our mind. Whatever are you all doing up 
here?”’ 


R. ANTHONY surged forward as the 
car had done. ‘‘ Young woman,” he 
stuttered, ‘young woman ——”’ 

““Archaic,”’ said Eve. ‘‘Dad darling, 
it’s April and the tubers are growing and 
the sun is about to shine.”’ 

“Young man,” began Mr. Anthony 
again, shaking his fist at a very haunted 
looking Edgett. ‘‘ Young man ——”’ 

Eve straightened. ‘‘Pick on me, dad, if 
you must on someone,”’ said she. ‘Mr. 
Edgett here is about done. He couldn’t 
even eat his waffles at the coffee stand. 
But I ate mine,”’ added Eve serenely. 

“You would,” surged Mr. Anthony, 
snapping his fingers at Eve. ‘‘ You—you 
could. While your mother and I were 
frantic, while I was sneezing my head off, 
you were eating,” snapped Mr. Anthony, 
who happened to be hungry, “ambrosia 
and honey.” 

“Ambrosia and maple sirup,” said 
Eve, snapping her fingers at her father. 
“And mother wasn’t frantic in the least. 
Mother approved of Mr. Edgett from the 
first. Mother found him upstairs in the 
plum-colored Victorian guest room and 
bound up his poor head. Mr. Edgett tele- 
phoned to mother from Poughkeepsie that 
we were coming directly home. They get 
along fine,’’ said Eve with immense satis- 
faction. She turned to Mrs. Anthony. 
“Mother. I love you. Come nearer and 
let me squeeze your thumb.” 

Mrs. Anthony came nearer. Tenta- 
tively Mrs. Anthony held out her thumb. 
But Eve caught her mother close and 
kissed her. 

Eve’s eyes were shining. Eve’s cheeks 
were rosy and her lips were bright. Eve 
was like a flame which might dazzle, which 
might warm. 


“T TE SENT me lilies of the valley every 

day,” confided Eve clearly to lier 
mother over the side of the car. ‘He he- 
rated the very moon for shining on a wo) ‘¢ 
which held him and which held me a: 
which would not let us be together; | 
usually he is a good-natured chap enout 'i. 
I fell in love with him at the Landis d: - 
ner but he doesn’t know it yet,” conficd 
Eve clearly to her mother. ‘‘I am going '0 
marry him in October, I think, but ec 
doesn’t know it yet.” 

“Eve,” breathed her mother, looki ig 
past Eve at Mr. Edgett slumped over tiie 
steering wheel. ‘“‘Darling —— Be cai°- 
ful or the poor boy will faint again.” 

But Eve, leaning over touched Nir. 
Edgett’s shoulder, gently, for fear of 
hurting his bad arm. Eve tugged at Nir. 
Edgett. Eve slipped her hand benea(! 
Mr. Edgett’s dark head as it rested on tiie 
steering wheel and pulled it back on her 
shoulder. 

“Warm. Safe. At home. Together.” 
whispered Eve, her cheek on Mr. Edgett’s 
hair. ‘‘Dear —— It’s April—and tlie 
sun is shining.” 
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You enjoy every thrilling moment so much more when you know that you are popular 


How gaily confident you are when you know your teeth are shining white, 
when others think your smiles adorable! Now your mouth can be kept young. 


“I like the sharp clean taste of Pebeco,” is what pleased users say. “Ii makes 
me feel so sure my teeth are always at their loveliest.” 


Te gleaming white teeth, the sound, hard 
gums and even the brilliant smiles of youth 
—all depend on six little mouth glands. 


For when these function properly they 
produce the fluids which Nature intended to 
neutralize food acids and prevent decay. On 
them depend the shining whiteness of your 
teeth and healthy, sound pink gums. 


But these tiny mouth glands slow up. 


Our soft foods cause them to become less 
active. There is too little chewing in modern 
diet to keep them exercised and vigorous. 
From childhood on, the mouth glands are gradu- 
ally ceasing to provide protective fluids. Then 





decay begins, gums start to soften dangerously. 


The formula that corrects this was worked 
out in Pebeco. As you polish your teeth with 
this tooth paste, you get the full pungent taste 
of Pebeco’s principal ingredient. This slightly 
salty substance safely restores the normal vigor 
of the mouth glands. You can feel its soft 
crystals instantly dissolving in purifying fluids. 

Brush your teeth daily with Pebeco. A clean, 
tingling after-sensation tells you that your 
whole mouth is refreshed, your mouth glands 
are responding to the sharp and salty taste of 
Pebeco. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc. A Division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company, Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. 














We begin to lose it in 
our earliest years’ *” 


The numbers show where the im- 
portant little mouth glands are 
located, three on each side. The 
natural fluids they produce are the 
real guardians of your gleaming 
white teeth and healthy gums. But 
too soon we lose this protection. Even 
in childhood the Mouth of Youth 
may begin to go. The foods we eat 
are cooked, cut in small pieces with 
knife and fork and much too easily 
chewed and swallowed. They slow 
up the mouth glands. Long before 
our teens, cavities appear and decay 
begins. But Pebeco cleanses and 
aca even \where the tooth- 

rush cannot reach. Daily use of 
Pebeco renews for you the lovely 
Mouth of Youth. 


F ree Offer ¢ Send coupon today for generous tube 


* REESE! SEOUL GEE LLL LD BEEBE TE te 





Tooth Paste. 





keeps the Mouth Glands young 7 * |_& 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-28, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


60 466.4 4 o @ © 10°60 .0-4 8) & 6.6.6/60'6.2 €4'¢ bid 610 6 a8 00.5 O08 


This coupon not good after March, 1928 
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Sa, NYONE who is 

fortunateenough 
fy to own some old 

ee YZ piece of Duncan 
= =} Phyfe furniture 
will be sure to tell you at 
once that it has more real 
personality than any other 
furniture he owns. There is 
a certain delicate elegance 
in the swing and flare of 
such pieces of ‘‘gentleman 
mahogany” which allows 
them to grace the finest 
room, and also enables 
them to refine many a room 
furnished in mahogany 
types too ponderously mas- 
sive to be smartly up-to- 
date. Place a Duncan Phyfe 
sofa and turn-top table in a 
living room furnished in the 
too heavy American Empire 
style, and see how the effect 
is lightened and made 
smarter at once. Furnish 
an entire room as nearly as 
possible in Duncan Phyfe 
pieces, and see if you and 
your home will not rejoice 
in as classical an American 
loveliness as that to be 
found on the first floor of 
the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. For 
this floor of the wing owes 





. . ee . . ° ° . ILLUSTRATED BY MARION DISMANT 
Interest and variety are provided by mixing straighter-line Phyfe pieces with those which show the lyre and curve. 


Duncan Phy fe Comes Lnto [ts Own 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 








much of its charm to its 
happy use of old Duncan 
Phyfe originals. 

But whether your speci- 
mens of the Duncan Phyfe 
style chance to be treasured 
old family pieces, or whether 
they are merely the result of 
the modern reproducer who 
is inspired by old J uncan 
Phyfe designs, such furni- 
ture owes its chief «istinc- 
tion to its many unusual 
characteristics and ‘‘etails. 
There are the peculiarly 
lovely reverse-curve legs, 
which provide perhaps the 
most noticeable earmark of 
the style. There ave the 
daintily carved lyre motifs 
found so often in the under- 
construction of the tables, 
or used as the decorative 
motif in the formation of 
chair backs. There are the 
trefoiled drop leaves of slen- 
der tables, which may be 
seen at their best silhouetted 
against some fair pale wall; 
there are the graceful Direc- 
toire curves of the sofas 0 
the period, contrasted with 
the equally graceful high 
shouldered Sheraton tend- 
encies found in some of the 


MARION 
DiSMANT 











The pale sepia tones of the landscape set used for the walls cause the mahogany furniture to appear to fine advantage. (Continued on Page 71) 
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Because You 
Love the Elavor.. 


is human nature to eat regularly the foods that 
* tempt and satisfy the appetite. And that is as 
1: should be. For the body digests more easily the 
food which the appetite welcomes. 


i: is to meet this condition that delicious Post’s 
Sian Flakes was created. As you know, natural 
boil is essential to maintain the glow and sparkle 
ce: youth and health. And bran is one of our great- 
¢ sources of natural bulk. But it does good only 

cn eaten regularly. 

hat is the wonderful part of Post’s Bran Flakes. 
| eat it regularly simply because its delicious 
‘or grows upon you. Its appeal to the appetite 
tronger each day. And in this pleasant way, you 
taking the right steps to balance your daily diet 

d protect your youth and vitality. 


Wisely Balance Your Diet 


“0 many women who should be radiant with the 
Caarm of perfect health and vitality, too often are 
but pale shadows of their real selves. They are 


everybody—every day 


ec POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 


©P.C. Co., 1927 





.. You eat it every 





ais casi 


day, Thats why 


it is so wonderfully good for you 


thoughtless in their food selection. They are eat- 
ing without regard for diet balance. 


One frequent diet deficiency is bulk. Physicians 
agree this is essential in our daily food. Post’s Bran 
Flakes, eaten regularly, supplies bulk essential to 
regularity and health. 

And in addition to bulk, this delicious health 
cereal also brings to the body such vital elements 
as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates and 
vitamin-B. 

Millions of men and women now wisely balance 
their diet with Post’s Bran Flakes as an ‘Ounce of 
Prevention.’’ Its pnpcng flavor always appeals. 
Each day it is a fresh delight. And bran, eaten 
regularly, does so much to keep you young and 
buoyant. 


Make This ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’ Test 


Eat Post’s Bran Flakes with milk or cream every 
morning for two weeks as a daily “‘Ounce of 
Prevention.’’ Note how the flavor of the crisp, 


brown flakes grows on you. See how much better 
you look and feel. 


Don’t put off this important diet correction 
another day. Keep on the ‘‘Road to Wellville”’ 
by making Post’s Bran Flakes a daily habit. 


Free—Send for ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’’ Package: 
At your request we will send you free an ‘‘Ounce 
of Prevention’’ package of Post’s Bran Flakes and 
a booklet that has important bearing on health. 


v v 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. B-23, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Makers of: Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal and Grape-Nuts—also Jell-O and Swans Down 
Cake Flour. Canadian address:—Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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“Now you'll 
like Bran”’ 
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Why this delivery company can’t 


live on trunks now 


COMPANY that delivers luggage 

from the great railway terminals in 
New York has petitioned for an increase in 
rates. Its reason is: trunks are becoming too 
few for profit—women’s clothes now are 
so dainty and delicate that half a dozen 
changes of costume can be carried in a bag 
or two. Yet scarcely ten years ago only 
a trunk would have held all the necessary 
starched lingerie, petticoats, nightgowns 
and shirtwaists! 


“Then. pounds of mus 
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now, wisps of silk in smart handbags! | 


More than just years 
between archery and golf! 


In the 80’s, when archery 
was the really smart sport, 
sports clothes trailed and 
rippled. How different 
from the brief silk skirt 
and a soft sweater which 
you can tub in Ivory suds 
as often as you like! 





© 1927, P. & G. Co. 
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Just think how clothes have 
changed! Here are sketches from 
fashion magazines of yesterday. 
Don’t they intrigue you—the 
sports clothes of the 80’s, the crisp 
starched lingerie of 1900, the “‘shirtwaist and 
skirt’’ of only fifteen years ago? 


Today, fewer clothes, washed often 


But the whole difference isn’t just in pounds 
and yards of material. There is another differ- 
ence, too: 

These slim frocks and cobwebby stockings and 
sheer underwear of yours—as fragile-seeming as 
a dream—can be washed so often, so easily, so 
safely in Ivory suds, that you need only 


a fraction as many. Traveling these enna 


days, for instance, means ‘‘a cake f” 

of Ivory or a box of Ivory | 

Flakes tucked in.’’ 
Why Ivory especially? 


The 
Lingerie of 1900! 


The tinted silken underwear 
you take for granted today 
would have brought a gasp 
from the lady of twenty-five 
years ago. And how it cries 
out for the extra-safety of 
Ivory to preserve its beauty! 






For extra-safety, of course. To make sure that 
colorful silks won't run and fade. To make sure 
that thistle-down sweaters won't shrink. 


The strictest test of soap-safety 


And how may you prove that Ivory gives this 
extra margin of safety? Quite simply, really. 
Now that fabrics have become so delicate, 
who would think of risking them with a 
soap less pure and gentle than the soap which 
is guarding the complexions of millions of 
women—lIvory? 

Recently a charming young person of our 
acquaintance was asking advice from an intel! 1- 
gent saleswoman in a Philadelphia shop where 

only the smartest things are sold. 
‘Can I wash this?’’ she queried, ca- 
~~ ressing the slim folds of a gaily 
\ embroidered French frock 
\. “Indeed you can!”’ came tie 
7 prompt answer. “Wh 
\ Ivory.”’ 
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_A word from the artist 


who designed this painted shawl 


ERY modern, this evening shawl 

painted in Aztec motif. It comes from 
Samuel Russel’s Studio of Modern Art, New 
York. ‘‘Every garment, before it leaves the 
studio, is given a soap bath in suds from 
Ivory Flakes,"’ says Mr. Russel. “‘I have 
found Ivory the most satisfactory cleansing 


ae material.”’ 


2 a 








And ina Detroit shop a saleswoman had made 
washing tests ofeightorten different vivid silks. 





“Lukewarm Ivory suds are safe,’’ she said. 

Only two incidents, these, among scores and 
scores, but they illustrate unmistakably the 
feeling among America’s finest shops: “‘Ivory 
is extra safe for delicate garments.”’ 








Because life today moves so quickly 


Really this matter of extra safety is terribly im- 
portant today. Clothes are more delicate than 
ever. Then, too, everyone seems to have much 
less time to cleanse them with meticulous care. 

Suppose your favorite frock or your misty 
silver stockings were in the suds when the tele- 
phon. began its imperious ringing—either 
woul: be safe in lukewarm Ivory suds. Could 
you ». certain otherwise? 

En crgencies only prove Ivory’s extra-safety 


~as id the following ‘‘emergency-demonstra- 

L tions made recently with some new fabrics. 
Sa:nples of silks gay as a garden—orchid flat 
crep. apricot silk faille, white crépe de chine 
dot: ' with Lanvin green, a red and orange 
prinicd silk—their colors first tested with pure 
Wat.:—were soaked in Ivory suds overnight! 


Rinsod in the morning and dried, their colors 
Wer. as gay as those of unwashed samples! 
Siice you know that Ivory is safe for the deli- 
Cate texture and bloom of your skin, naturally 
It is safe for your costliest silken trifles—it 
Sivcs them the extra-protection of a fine toilet 
soap, PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Ivory’s usefulness constantly widens—new 
forms are created by ever-new demands for 
its purity and mildness. Guest Ivory is a 
new, conveniently-rounded form for lovely 
complexions. And Ivory Flakes cleanses 
your loveliest things quickly. 
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“Ivory is kind to everything it touches’ 
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Frying with Wesson Oil isn't 
a new way of cooking that 
you have to learn. You melt 
any fat toa liquid long before 
it's hot enough to fry in. The 
real difference is in the taste 
of the food when it’s fried in 


as choice a fat as Wesson Oil. 
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Did you ever cook with 4 
choice salad oil? Wesson Oj] 


is pure fat—rich, and most 


delicate in flavor. Try frying | 


in Wesson Oil, so you'll know | 


how good fried things can | 


taste when they're fried in 


a fat as good as Wesson Oil 
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(Continued from Page 66) 


er pieces illustrative of this style. And 

details, which add an especial rich- 

; of whimsical surprise and delightful 

einality to the entire Duncan Phyfe 

riod, are supremely individual in their 

Lint use of lion’s feet and eagle’s wings, 

umpets, thunderbolts and ears of wheat, 
‘rass toes and lion-head handles, star 

nd eagle hardware, and old-fashioned 
derbags on sewing tables! 

All in all, we find the Duncan Phyfe 

vle the quaintest sort of an admixture of 
charmingly unrelated contradictions, of 
endencies which are at once Sheraton, 
i lepplewhite and Directoire; English and 
French; but the result, in its final analysis, 
is American! For the Duncan Phyfe style 
is one we can call truly our own, and it is 
just as much at home in our houses today 
as are we Americans ourselves. 

For the most celebrated cabinetmaker 
this land has ever produced was Duncan 
Phyfe, who, though he was born in Scot- 
land in 1768, came to this country with 
his parents at sixteen years of age, and 
settled with them in Albany, New York. 
Somewhat later, in Albany, Duncan Phyfe 
gained the reputation of being a very fine 
cabinetmaker indeed, but it was not until 
he removed to New York City that he 
achieved a more or less national fame, 
which increased as time went on, until he 
was considered the leading furniture maker 
ana designer in the country. The period 
from about 1795 to 1825 may be considered 
the highest peak of his career, and the 
designs he made were so exceedingly fine 
that we delight in their reproductions 
today, and include them, as a sort of 
grand finale, in our Early American styles 
of the third, and last, sub-period division. 


Earmarks of the Type 


HILE Duncan Phyfe did a great deal 
of completely original work, he was 
influenced very strongly by Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton, though more especially the 
latter. Many of Phyfe’s pieces show the 
same straight, narrow, high-shouldered 
effect that proved one of the charms of the 
Sheraton style. In his original work he 
developed a use of curves that was quite 
his own, and which may be noticed in the 
legs of the drop-leaf table showing the urn 
pedestal, to be seen in the center cf the 
furniture grouping; and also in the tiptop 
candle stand at the extreme right. These 
reverse-curve legs are particularly typi- 
cal; and in such tables—three or four legs, 
as the case may be—curve in an inverted 
concave manner from the lower end of a 
central post, which in turn supports the 
table. Hence it will be seen that these 
reverse-curve legs are more than feet, 
since they extend for about half the dis- 
(ance between the table top and the floor. 
in the chairs of the period we can learn at 
once to recognize this most marked Dun- 
can Phyfe characteristic, especially since 
\we are accustomed to seeing the convex 
curve of the more usual cabriole leg of 
other styles; for, as may be noticed in the 
chairs shown in the grouping, the legs of 
many Duncan Phyfe chairs are slightly 
oncave and curve in gradually from the 
mt of the seat, then curve out again as 
‘ey approach the floor, at the same time 
t in a vertical line instead of extending 
ut toward the side as much as does the 
‘briole leg. 
The sewing stand with straight tapering 
gs, also to be seen in the grouping, is 


typical of the Sheraton influence found in 
the earlier furniture of Duncan Phyfe, and 
which has so strong a bearing on the 
proper understanding and use of this style. 
Sofas and other furniture may be straight- 
legged in deference to this influence, or 
they may be curved in true Directoire 
fashion, like the Phyfe sofa in the pictured 
living room. 

Such individual pieces may be selected 
for their typical line and their inspired 
use of fine mahogany wood; and it will 
be found that it but adds to the in- 
terest and variety of the room to mix the 
straighter-line Phyfe pieces with those 
which show the lyre and curve—selecting 
the former from the early Phyfe period, 
and the latter from the mid-Directoire and 
the early-Empire phase of this last ‘“‘one- 
man”’ genius in furniture design. 


Furnishing in Phyfe 


LL the modern furniture in the living 
room pictured on page 66 has been 
chosen because of its distinct Duncan 
Phyfe characteristics, or else for its suit- 
ability for blending harmoniously with the 
modern renditions of this style. The sofa 
has real distinction, a swing and flare of 
line ennobled by its delicately carved frame 
of mahogany and its fine upholstery. The 
atlas globe is remarkable for the beauty of 
its Phyfe stand of mahogany; the flip-top 
card table shows a lyre motif in its under- 
construction; the small side chair, one of a 
pair, shows the use of the lyre motif also 
in its back. A wing chair of about this 
time and a comfortable flounced armchair 
add notes of variety in their harmonious 
contrast of style, since they have been 
chosen from the same general period, even 
though they are not of actual Phyfe in- 
spiration. The tambour desk and a 
Sheraton book cabinet, the latter not to be 
seen in the picture, are further departures 
which add to the variety of the room 
without detracting from its pervading 
style. A large Phyfe table of oblong shape, 
drop leaves and reverse-curve legs may 
be used in another part of the room if 
desired. 

In a room of this sort the walls may be 
neutrally putty or gray, or else they may 
be figured quaintly after the more classic 
manner of the third American period. In 
the latter case the rugs should be plain, 
but in the former, if desired, they may 
show the soft-colored patterns of the Ori- 
ental designs. The window treatments 
should be governed by a certain dignity 
of rich restraint: overdrapes may give 
the effect of a heavy silken surface—cot- 
ton velvets, prim damasks or vegetable 
taffetas over silk gauze proving an ideal 
choice. 

The pictured dining room, in which the 
furniture shows strong Duncan Phyfe 
characteristics, makes use of a landscape 
set for the papering of its walls above the 
wainscot. Printed in pale warm sepia 
tones, and used with a deep ivory paint for 
the woodwork, this background causes the 
furniture of dusky mahogany to appear at 
fine advantage. 

The extension table, a masterpiece of 
simple dignity, is priced at only ninety- 
two dollars; a very delightful serving 
table is fifty-three dollars and a half; the 
seventy-two-inch buffet is one hundred 
and eight dollars; the china cabinet, which 
has all the distinction of an original secre- 
tary or highboy of the period, costs only 
one hundred and four dollars; and the 
side chairs are twenty-two dollars each. 
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Duncan Phyfe furniture owes its distinction to many unusual characteristics and details, such as 
the lovely reverse-curve legs and the daintily carved lyre motifs. 
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Scene from 
“Don Juan” 
featuring 
Helene Costello 
—a Warner Bros. Star. 


Charm— 


Her Charm won the admiration of millions. 


There was charm in her manner—in her expression— 
in her costume. But most alluring was her charm of 
action. 


The “close up” revealed the secret of her wonderful 
ease of movement—her wise selection of the right footwear 
—shoes that fit her perfectly—that gave to her step a 
youthful buoyancy and ease. 


Women in every walk of life may enhance their bodily 
grace by wearing FOOT SAVER SHOES, the famous 
footwear with the exclusive, patented features that fit 
and support the arch and give to the step a delightful 
ease and airy lightness. 


Decide NOW your next shoes will be Foot Savers! 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town—get fitted in one of the 
smart new models. Their charm—beauty—superb fitting—the 
easy, graceful action they impart—will win you. And you, like 
others, will say—“ Here at last is my ideal in fine footwear.” 


Handsome Style Book and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J © K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
412 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Foot Saver Shoes 


“Joot Insurance for the Future" 


and 
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NGib=4 Saw thati: Always Admired 
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for its Youthfulness 


CB. on your guard against facial fatigue. It 


is an unseen 


thief that steals away your 


good looks... unless you take precautions 


SE AA tS NOSIS 
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fat q BS C yields quickly to the scientific 
cl 


eansing treatment with this 
two-purpose cream—. 


By MADAME JEANNETTE pE CORDET 
Famous Beauty Specialist 


WONDER how many of my read- 

ers realize that every emotion they 
experience through just an average 
day lays its little mark of reaction on 
the complexion. These marks are the 
beginning of the lines that indicate 
tired muscles! Yet these annoying 
marks—the result of strenuous hours 
of modern day living—need not remain 
on your face... unless you /et them. 

You need not suffer premature lines. 
You need not look older than you are. 
In fact, the clever woman of today 
always looks younger than she is. Her 
skin is smoothly youthful—not one 
trace of dread Facial Fatigue. 

Does your skin look as fresh, as 
youthful, as it did a year ago? If not, 
Facial Fatigue is beginning to show. 
Now there is a simple scientific way to 
remedy it—a cleansing, youthifying 
treatment with Pompeian 
Night Cream. 

My Facial Fatigue treat- 


Pompeian 
Night ream 
Sor facial fatique 





ment is given in detail in my booklet 
that comes with every jar of Pompeian 
Night Cream. 

It contains each step in this scientific 
treatment, the same that you find in 
the most exclusive beauty salons. Now 
you can give yourself this treatment 
in your own home. It is the very same 
care that many women annually pay 
large sums for at famous beauty shops. 

Pompeian Night Cream comes in 60c¢ 
jars. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GET PANEL AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pompeian Night Cream 
will be sent with the beautiful new Art Panel 
(illustrated at bottom) for only toc. This 
picture entitled ““The Bride” is painted by the 
famous artist, Rolf Armstrong, and is faith- 
fully reproduced in full colors. Actual size 
27 x 7 inches; art store value easily 75c. My 
booklet of beauty suggestions, which includes 
a detailed treatment for Facial Fatigue, 
also sent. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET! 





Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2152 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) 
for 1927 Panel and samples of Night Games: 








March, 1925 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


be official and paid their respects accord- 
ingly. A lively piece of speculation in 
anticipation of the coming-out party was 
whether Major McCauley of the Marine 
Corps or Lieutenant Gilmore of the Ar- 
tillery would lead Alice out for the german. 
The honor went to Gilmore and the artil- 
lery arm of the service was as elated as if 
it had won a battle. 

Among the men to whom the Presi- 
dent’s daughter was reported engaged 
within the following year or two 
were Prince Gustav Adolph of 
Sweden, Paul Loubet, son 
ofthePresident of France; 
Marconi, Prince George 
ofGreece,Grand Duke Ff 
Michael, brother of & 
the Czar; Prince Ad- & 
albert of Prussia. In 8 
the intervals between . 
royalties there were 
rumors of engage- % 
ments to Yale and * 
Harvard football heroes, 7 
to various young men at- 
tached to the foreign em- 
bassies in Washington and 
to Rough Riders whom her 
father had led in battle inCuba. In 
1905, when Alice went to the Philip- 
pines on the famous trip of Secretary 
of War Taft and supplemented that jour- 
ney by further travel on her own hook in 
China and Japan, there was a report that 
the Empress Dowager of China had offered 
the Emperor in marriage to the American 
Princess, and the Sultan of Sulu did send 
her a proposal. 

Miss Roosevelt became international 
with a vengeance in February, 1902, when 
she broke a bottle of champagne on the 
prow of the German Emperor’s new yacht 
at Shooter’s Island, New York, and chris- 
tened the craft Meteor. The Emperor 
sent her a bracelet with his miniature set 
in diamonds. Prince Henry, who repre- 
sented the Emperor at the launching, pre- 
sented a gift in his own name. A dispatch 
boat in the German Navy was named the 
Alice Roosevelt. There were a score of 
other courtesies from the Germans to the 
Princess growing out of the Meteor affair, 
and the French Ambassador at Washing- 
ton was worried. What could he do to off- 
set it? Chartran, the great French por- 
trait painter, was a guest at the Embassy 
in Washington at the time. There was 
the solution! He painted the portraits of 
Alice and Mrs. Roosevelt. It was the idea 
of the Ambassador that the French peo- 
ple, through President Loubet, should 
make the portraits a gift to the United 
States. But the Socialists in the French 
Chamber of Deputies refused to allow the 
necessary appropriation and the courtesy 
had to be otherwise financed. But Alice 
had been an object of debate in the French 
Parliament. 


An Irish Complex Too 


HE one recorded disappointment in her 
career as Princess was in not getting to 
the coronation of Edward VII of England 
in the summer of 1902. She had been in- 
vited and President Roosevelt was as keen 
for her to go as she was herself. In Lon- 
don they had got as far as solving the 
difficult problem of where an entirely un- 
official young woman who happened to be 
the daughter of the American President 
should sit at the coronation service. She 
was to have the status of an ambassador’s 
wife. But the solution of this unusual 
problem in international and court eti- 
quette was time wasted, for Alice was not 

allowed to go. 
It happened to be the 124th anniversary 
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proposed attendance of Alice at the corona- 
tion. They declared that if she were to go 
at all she should take with her a protest 
signed by a million American mothers 
against England’s treatment of Ireland 
and the women and children of South 
Africa, and present it to the new King as 
soon as possible after he got his crown on, 
The President was inclined to ignore the 
protests and yield to his daughter, who 
wanted very much to go. But one 
Sc morning Ruth’s father, Senator 
Hanna, went over to the White 
. House carrying a bagful of 
%, several hundred letters 
oo which he, as Chairman 
te of the Republican Na- 
\ tional Committee, had 
<a b received from Irish 
3 organizations and in- 
\x, 4} dividuals. He read 
; some of the letters 
aloud, but it was not | 
necessary for him to 
go through the whole 
batch to convince the | 
President that it would | 
be very poor politics to let | 
Alice go toLondon at that time. 
For consolation she had a trip to 
the West Indies, where islands and 
cities did her all the honors that | 
Spanish romance and tradition called for | 
as being due a princess. She became so_ | 
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popular in Cuba that at the time of her Bi 


marriage four years later there was a long 
debate in the Cuban legislature as to 
whether they should present her as a wed- 
ding gift San Juan Hill, where her father 
and his Rough Riders had made their 
famous charge. A substitute resolution to 
send twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewelry instead of the hill was finally 
carried. 


cA Shock for the N@tion in 1902 


REIGN discussion of Alice asa prob- | 

lem, in parliaments and chancelleries, | 
was ofcourse only intermittent. But gossip | 
in the United States that struggled hard to 
be of the shocked and scandalized sort was 
a daily and continuous matter for years. 
She was described as a handful. When 
Roosevelt was governor of New York and 
a friend said something prophetic to him 
about the White House, he was quoted as 
replying, ‘‘How could I be President and 
father of Alice at the same time?” 

But it was much easier to shock the 
United States in 1902 than in 1927. For 
example, Alice did it in 1902 by riding 
from Newport to Boston in an automobile. 
She did it with her friend, Ellen Drexel 
Paul, who drove the car. They were the 
first women ever to undertake anything of 
the sort. They covered the seventy-four 
miles in six hours and, although they had 
to hold down to eight miles an hour in the 
terrified towns, they frequently attained a 
speed of twenty-four miles on the open 
road. The only stop was at Fall River, 
where the two dare-devils had some soda 
water, for the going was frightfully dusty. 
The very next year Alice defied her fatlier, 
who wanted her to stick to horses, by buy- 
ing a car of her own. It had two cylinders 
capable of developing twelve horse power 
and a wheel base of six feet eight inches. It 
would carry five persons. It was painted 
red outside and upholstered in red leather 
inside and caused more talk in Washing- 
ton than a new tariff bill. But Alice did 
stick to horses; for after the excitement of 
the red car had waned a little she tool to 
driving a tandem team and then a four-in- 
hand. She never gave up saddle animals, 
and as a young girl won the family prize 
offered by Roosevelt to his children for 





Name |S soo ff the birth of Robert Emmet, and Irish _ skill and courage in horsemanship. 

Street societies all over the United States were About the time of the red car two 

Address celebrating and making it the occasion of women heavily veiled were seen riding 
unusually bitter attacks on England. 

City. These organizations protested against the (Continued on Page 74) 
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PREFERRED 


BY WOMEN WHO COMMAND 


TOMORROW’S MODE IN MOTORING BEAUTY 


AND PERFORMANCE 
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Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; Two- 
passenger Roadster (with Rumble Seat) $1495; 
Brougham $1525; Two-passenger Coupe (with 
Rumble Seat) $1545; Royal Sedan $1595; Two- 
passenger Convertible Cabriolet (with Rumble 
Seat) $1745; Crown Sedan $1795. All prices f.o.b. 


Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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HOSE subtle tones of appeal which discriminating fem- 
ininity acclaims in the new, finer Chrysler “70” are an 
ensemble of artistic coloration, beauty of line and a masterly 
blending of these elements of advanced charm and smartness 
—forecasting tomorrow’s vogue—with faultless performance. 


Appreciation of this newer concept of exquisite line, tasteful 
color and distinctive embellishment—now joined to Chrysler’s 
characteristic handling ease, restful riding, wealth of power 
and speed, flashing pick-up, day-in-and-day-out dependability, 
long life, utmost safety of four-wheel hydraulic brakes—has 
naturally made women who drive prefer the exhilaration of 
driving this new, finer Chrysler “70” 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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You Can have lov 
Oval Shaped. Nails/ 


by shaping the Cuticle correctly 





HE secret of attaining lovely oval 

nails is the shaping of that delicate 
rim at the base of the nail which we call 
the cuticle! 


No part of the nail is more trouble- 
some to take care of. The cuticle is all 
the time growing tight to the nail, and 
as the nail grows, it splits and the dry 
broken ends destroy its curve still more. 


There are just two things to do for it, 
says Northam Warren, the great author- 
ity on the manicure. 

If your cuticle is already broken, first re- 
move the roughnesses that seem so obstinate. 
Moisten each nail base with Cutex. It softens 
the dead broken cuticle, so you can just wipe 
it off! 

And second, restore the oils your cuticle 
lacks. The more we use our hands, and ex- 
pose them to water and grime and weather, 
the drier becomes the cuticle. After removing 
the dead cuticle with Cutex, rub into the nail 
base Cutex Cuticle Cream which supplies the 
very oils it needs. If your cuticle is in very 
bad shape, he advises you to rub it in every 
night. In a week it is easy to shape into 
perfect curves. 

Send for the miniature set offered below, and 
see what magic even one manicure will work. 

Cutex Sets containing everything for the mani- 
cure are from 35c¢ to $5.00. If you live in Canada, 
address Northam Warren, Dept. J-3, 85 St. 
Alexander Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Northam Warren, New York, Paris, London. 








Lucrezia Bort is known throughout the world 
for her lovely lyric soprano voice 
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Remove every trace of dry 
broken cuticle that clings to 
the nail and disfigures it. To 
do this, moisten it with orange 
stick and cotton dipped in 
Cutex. Then you wipe it off! 





Rub in, immediately, Cutex 
Cuticle Cream, to supply the 
cuticle and nail root with the 
oils they lack. Your cuticle is 
soft and pliant, immediately 
shaped to a beautiful curve. 





Send 10c—Enough for 6 manicures! 


LucREZIA Bort 
speaks of Charm of the Hands 


“For every woman,” Lucrezia Bori 
says, “the possession of smooth and 
shapely hands with graceful finger tips 
is an endless charm. I enjoy caring for 
mine in the simple Cutex way. In just 
a few minutes the cuticle is smooth, 
white and even.” 

















I enclose roc for Introductory Set containing Cuticle Re- 
mover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle Cream, emery 
board, orange stick, cotton, and booklet. 


Nortuam Warren, Dept. J-3 
114 West 17th St., New York City 
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their horses astride on Connecticut 
Avenue in Washington. It was consid- 
ered scandalous. Everybody thought 
that at least one of the two women, if not 
both of them, must have been Alice, for 
who else would do such a thing? The best 
proof that neither was Alice lay in the veils. 
She immediately took to riding astride 
herself without a veil. Without ever join- 
ing anything, she had a trick of doing 
things on her own account a year or so be- 
fore other women would organize some 
sort of social crusade to enable them to 
do the same things without being talked 
about. 

She was the rage of Newport during the 
seasons of her Princess period. The suc- 
cess of balls, tennis tournaments, dinners 
and even yacht races depended very 
largely on whether or not she attended. 
The young set struggled to match her in- 
novations. In the same season that Alice 
appeared at the Casino carrying a cane, 
Belle Kemp not only appeared in an auto- 
mobile but had a 
parrot—a live par- 


March, 1929 
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advice, foreign or domestic, but because 
Alice decided that she had had all the 
earlier pace that she needed in her experi- 
ence and enjoyment of life. The fun went 
on but she narrowed down the group with 
whom she had it and shared it. The par- 
ties were more intimate. The Countess 
Marguerite Cassini, daughter of the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, became her most inti- 
mate friend. Their common interest in 
dogs and horses had brought them to- 
gether. More and more frequently the 
escorts of these two young women at din- 
ners and balls were Nicholas Longworth 
and his brother-in-law, Viscount de Cham- 
brun of the French Embassy. The four 
became inseparable and made the chief 
quartet of Washington society. 

That was the beginning of Alice’s ro- 
mance. Longworth was then serving his 
first term in Congress. Alice found a 
brand-new interest in politics and became 
a regular visitor to the gallery of the 
House of Representatives to listen to the 
debates in general and to hear anything 
that the gentleman from Ohio might have 
to say in particular. 
She went to the 








rot—tethered to the 


House Gallery with 





hood of the ma- 
chine. Harry Lehr 
played tennis in his 
bathing suit—two- 
piece—and Natica 
Rives went out with 
her hair down her 
back. Itseemed nip 
and tuck, but finally 
Alice went to the 
bottom of the har- 
bor in a new sub- 
marine torpedo L 














great frequency un- 
til 1919, when she 
shifted over to the 
Senate to follow 
the debate for and 
against the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and 
the League of Na- 
tions. 

Off and on for a 
year or more after 
the winter of 1903 
there were denials 

















boat and the other 
competitors quit. 

New roses, new colors and new shapes 
of hats were named for her. New babies 
all over the United States were christened 
Alice Roosevelt. Ball games were delayed 
until she was in her seat. Plates and shoes 
worn by great race horses were sent to her, 
especially if she had been at the track on 
the occasions of their winning. Serious so- 
cial questions at Washington were whether 
Alice’s invitations should be considered as 
commands, like those of the President; 
and whether women, as well as men, 
should rise when she came in late for a din- 
ner, as she frequently did. 

At the end of the Roosevelts’ first year 
in the White House there was produced at 
a theater in Berlin a sketch called The 
Mad Year. The leading characters were 
Roosevelt and Alice. It was only good- 
natured fun on a social whirl for which 
the daughter and not the President was 
responsible. But the German Govern- 
ment, fearing to offend Washington, made 
the producers change the names of the 
characters. 


Health for Social Activities 


HE Journal des Débats, one of the most 

sober and conservative newspapers of 
Paris, took the matter more seriously. It 
printed a solemn warning against “‘neu- 
rasthenia’’ and said that Princess Alice 
had made it “‘modish.” As evidence it 
printed some alleged statistics of Miss 
Roosevelt’s social activities for a period 
of fifteen months as follows: 408 din- 
ners, 300 parties, 350 balls, 680 afternoon 
teas, 1706 calls, 32,000 handshakings. In 
conclusion the French journal advised 
complete rest for a year. 

The Paris editor did not know about 
Alice’s outdoor training. When America 
was worrying for fear she did not get 
enough sleep, President Roosevelt said 
this about her: ‘She does not stay in the 
house and fold her hands and do nothing. 
She can walk as far as I can, and often she 
tramps several miles at the pace I set for 
her. She can ride, drive, ski, shoot—al- 
though she does not care much for the 
shooting. I don’t mind that. It is not 
necessary for her health. She gets plenty 
of outdoor exercise that is necessary.” 

However, there was a slowing down in 
the winter of 1903—not because of any 


of an engagement 
between Mr. Long- 
worth and Miss Roosevelt. But in the 
neantime he was a frequent caller at the 
White House with his violin. As a child 
Alice had hated her piano lessons and pre- 
ferred the easier diversion of picking a 
mandolin, but she had learned enough to 
play piano accompaniments for the violin 
to the complete satisfaction of the Ohio 
Congressman. When they both went to 
the Philippines in 1905 as members of the 
Taft party, denials became futile; and 
soon after the return from the Far East 
the engagement was announced. 


‘Roosevelt's Good Report 


ING EDWARD wrotea personal letter 

of congratulation to President Roose- 
velt. The President’s reply, as printed in 
Bishop’s life of Roosevelt, was character- 
istic of him and also furnished a good 
description of his prospective son-in-law. 
In the course of his letter to the King he 
said: ‘‘Permit me to thank you especially 
for your most thoughtful and friendly re- 
membrance of my daughter’s wedding. 
Longworth is a good fellow; one of the 
younger men who have done really wel! in 
Congress; he was from my own college, 
Harvard, and there belonged to my club, 
the Porcellian, which is antique as an- 
tiquity goes in America, for it was founded 
in Colonial days; he was on the varsity 
crew and was, and is, the best violinist 
that ever came from Harvard.” 

Following the announcement of the en- 
gagement the goldsmiths, silversmiths and 
tapestry makers of the world were set to 
work making the gifts that nations 2nd 
rulers were to send for the White House 
wedding on February 17, 1906. The 
honeymoon was in Cuba and in June o/ the 
same year the Longworths were in /on- 
don, where they were presented to the 
King, whose coronation the bride had 
missed four years earlier. 

After her marriage politics became Mrs. 
Longworth’s chief interest and the intl- 
macy with Mrs. McCormick grew rapidly. 
The wife of the Congressman with a fu- 
ture was keen to learn all that her friend 
had mastered by means of her hard ap- 
prenticeship as Senator Hanna’s secretary 
and daughter. 


(Continued on Page 7 » 3 
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An unfortunate 


126 East 59th Street, 
New York City 


ra HEN I BOUGHT IT they told me it 
was washable. And it was washable, 

but not the way I did it. It was a printed chif- 
fon—a lovely dress, green and white, one of 
the newest designs. I washed it myself—not 
in Lux, I must confess. It faded badly—so 


badly that I wouldn’t have worn it again. 

“IT took it back to the store and reminded 
them that they had sold it to me as washable. 
They said of course they assumed I would 
wash such a delicate thing in Lux. 





“The design and style of the dress pleased 
me so much that I bought another exactly like 
the first to take with me on a trip to Bermuda. 
I’ve always washed it in Lux and will wear the 
dress again this summer. It still looks like 


new.” 
—Janet Taylor. 


(A recent investigation shows that 71% of the women inter- 
viewed in New York City use Lux for washing their silks and 
printed chiffons, their sensitive woolens and other fine things) 


These three interesting letters 
were selected from the 475,000 
received this year by Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


782 Dudley Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


‘“T WAS INVITED UP NORTH to enjoy the winter 
sports, only to find that my favorite skiing sweater—a 
brilliant all-over design—looked dingy and unattractive. 
And there wasn’t time to send it to the cleaner’s! My sis- 
ter told me I was a goose not to wash it myself in Lux. So 
I did and I wish you could see it! The colors are 
just as bright as they were originally and it didn’t 
shrink a particle, thanks to Lux. Everyone at the 
house party admired my sweater—they thought 
it was a new one.” 
— Miss Dorothy E. Casey. 


(76% of the women interviewed in Boston use Lux for 
washing their fine things, including woolens) 


If it’s safe in water - - it’s safe in Lux 


experience in washing a new chiffon dress 





623 Lake Ave. 
Wilmette (suburb of Chicago) 


sad AND-MADE FRENCH UNDERTHINGS are not 


exactly common possessions of mine! So when I 
brought two lovely crepe de chine slips from Paris I 
resolved then and there that no laundress would ever 
touch them. 

‘But, as luck would have it, one slip did get into my 
laundress’ hands and she washed it in the good old- 
fashioned way. Its charm vanished—it became just an 
ordinary, washed-out looking undergarment. 

“Yesterday I washed the other slip in Lux. Really it 
looked prettier than the day I bought it. I was so 
delighted I had to sit down and write you a note of 


thanks for Lux.” 
— Mary C. Jarvis. 


(78% of the women interviewed in Chicago use Lux) 
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bated daily, a new way. 





OST persons’ teeth 
and gums are 
imperiled, say many 
authorities, by a film 
that forms on teeth. 
Srushing alone 
having failed to com- 
bat it effectively, a 
new way in tooth 
cleansing is being ad- 
vised. A way that dif- 
fers in formula and 
effect from previous 
methods. These are 
embodied in the spe- 
cial film-removing 
dentifrice Pepsodent. 














A method dentists now 
are widely urging 





FILM—Feet Ir Now sy Runninc Your 
ToncuE Across Your TEETH 

For years dental science sought ways to fight 

film. Clear teeth and healthy gums come 


only when film is constantly combated 





removed every day from the teeth. 

Film was found to cling to teeth; to get 
into crevices and stay; to hold in contact 
with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of decay. 
Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and most gum disorders. 


CuRDLEs AND REMOvEs FILM — 

FirMs THE GuMs 
Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brush- 


ing alone was often found ineffective. Now two 








Film On‘Teet 


TODAY’S LEADING DENTAL 
OPINION ASCRIBES MANY 
TOOTH AND GUM DISORDERS 


To gain clearer teeth and healthy gums, 
many authorities advise that film be com- 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 
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The habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth 
is widely urged by dental authorities because of its unique therapeutic 


effective combatants have been found, approved 
by high dental authority and embodied in a 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle film. Then thor- 
oughly removes it in gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time it acts to firm the gums — 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 

It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 







The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly 
for one’s teeth, for upon teeth smiles depend. 








he: ls om wick at ole 


by Pepsodent 


and prophylactic qualities. 


No other method known to present-day 
science embodies protective agents like those 


in Pepsodent. 


PLeAsE Accept PEPSODENT ‘TEST 
Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth 
this way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly 
film is removed. The teeth gradually lighten 
as film coats go. Then for 10 nights massage 
the gums with Pepsodent, using your finger 
tips; gums should start to firm and harden. 
At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the ut- 
most science has discovered for better tooth 
and gum protection. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 








FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to “he 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1052, 1104 S, Wa)ash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Only one tube to 
a family. 


Name .... 





Address 7 ee 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St» 
Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge 
td., London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W. 2380 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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(Continued from Page 74) 


“Alice is a statesman and I am a politi- 
cian,” Mrs. McCormick told the writer. 

She has no patience for the drudgery of 
the technical details, but she has wonder- 
ul intuition as to where this or that tend- 
ency in politics is going to carry us, has an 
uncanny certainty in predicting results 
ind she dearly loves a fight. I may be the 
working politician—I cannot be anything 
else, for I get it 
from my father, 


It was in that year also that Alice had 
her most notable difference with her father 
as to good political judgment. Taft had 
said that Roosevelt was either a neurotic 
or political emotionalist. The ‘seven 
governors’”’ had demanded that he be an 
independent candidate, and he had de- 
clared that his hat was in the ring. It was 
a hectic time in the Republican party and 
Roosevelt capped the climax by his 
speech on a Charter for Democracy at 
Columbus, Ohio, 
in the course of 





and Iloveit. But 
| would not think 


| which he advo- 
cated the setting 


of making any de- aside of court de- 
cision without eAdorned | cisions by popular 


first getting her 
judgment. Ifever 
I get anywhere 
myself in politics 


By RoBertA STILES 


vote. His friends 
were horrified — 
none of them more 
so than his daugh- 


it will be because Y BLACKTHORN trees ter. ‘Father, you 


I am guided by 
Alice’s hunches.”’ 


were sighing | 


| are all wrong on 
that,’’ she told 


Mrs. McCor- One morning I strolled by— | iiias. 
mick did not say | A vagrant breeze had wafted | “‘T never dared 
herself just where Their blossoms to the sky. speak to my father 


she hoped to get 


in politics, but the | At twilight hour I saw them 


like that,’’ said 
Mrs. McCormick. 


Illinois governor- Reach hungry arms above, | Most political 


ship and a sena- 
torship from that 
state are the 
places with which 


And snatch the crimson fire | 
The sunset boasted of. | 


women who are 
out-and-out par- 
tisan Democrats 
or partisan Re- 


her partisans in | Next morning on their branches publicans are as 
the Republican That looked so bare because outspoken in their 
party associate A breeze came, I discovered praise of these two 
her for the future. | A thousand scarlet haws. women as the men 


“Nearly all of 
Alice’s present 





are. They havea 
reputation among 





friendships in 

Washington,’’ 

continued Mrs. McCormick, ‘‘had their 
beginning in one phase or another of poli- 
tics. Her admiration of Senator Borah’s 
foreign policies began with the League 
fight in which Borah was a leader of the 
eleven men who never yielded an inch, who 
got the group title of Battalion of Death 
and finally killed the League so far as the 
United States is concerned. Before that 
fight I never could get Alice to come for 
dinner when I was going to have the 
Borahs. 

“When Senator McCormick died my 
thought was to give up politics myself. 
Alice knew what I needed better than I 
did. She told me that I must not only not 
give up but that I must not get out of 
politics even temporarily, not even for a 
day. She was right about it.” 

In giving her version of the matter Mrs. 
Longworth simply says: ‘Ruth is an im- 
portant public woman of affairs. I am 
nothing but an onlooker.”’ 

Repeated efforts have been made to 
have the Speaker’s wife be more than an 
onlooker. In Ohio recently the Republi- 
can National Committeewoman resigned, 
hoping that Mrs. Longworth would con- 
sent to take the place. But she declined it 
with the message, “I prefer to work for 
the success of the Republican party as an 
individual.”’ 

There is no dinner or supper party so 
large, so socially or politically complicated, 
that she cannot handle it with perfect 
diplomacy and complete success; but on 
a platform in front of rows of people she 
iias Stage fright. She was called on once 
ior a speech in Chicago and managed to 
get to her feet, but that was all. 


The Bull -Moose Gampaign 


N ELECTION night in 1908 the Long- 

worths were both with Taft at his 
home in Cincinnati when he received the 
news of his election to the Presidency. 
But four years later Alice stuck to her 
father in his bolt from the Republican 
Convention and in his Bull Moose cam- 
paign. Her husband supported Taft both 
in the convention and in the campaign for 
his reélection. There was no family diffi- 
culty about it. Each knew that the other 
was doing what loyalty demanded. That 
was the only year since he began going to 


Congress in 1902 that Longworth was 
defeated. 





Se 





party politicians, 

though not with 
reformers, for good sportsmanship. For 
example, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a Dem- 
ocrat and ardent supporter of the League 
of Nations, went out to Chicago to organize 
the Democratic women there for Wilson. 
It was not her city and she was not familiar 
with the names of all the women she ought 
toenroll. Mrs. McCormick entertained her 
and gave her all the names and addresses 
she needed to set up her organization to 
fight against Mrs. McCormick’s side. 


Gritics Notwithstanding 


HE critics of Alice and Ruth do not 
even give them credit for having the 
virtues of their fathers. Roosevelt, they 
say, fought for many reforms. His daugh- 
ter is merely an amused or cynical observer 
of such fights and cheers on the politicians. 
Mark Hanna, say the same critics, used 
political methods that were effective and 
in accordance with the spirit of the times 
in 1896. If he were alive today he would 
be enough of a statesman to realize that 
times had changed and called for different 
methods, but his daughter plays politics in 
the same way that he did thirty years ago. 
Neither of the women takes such 
criticism seriously. Ruth believes that 
delegates and votes are still necessary for 
success. As she frankly puts it, “I am 
playing politics all the time.” 

As for Mrs. Longworth, she may not 
take the stump or look for office, but she is 
as radical as her father was and has all the 
independence which was his underlying 
trait. In wit and in what may be done 
with a withering tongue she is certainly 
the daughter of the man who invented the 
term “‘mollycoddle”’ and a long string of 
similar epithets. It was Alice who said, 
“Oh, Cal is all right except that he was 
weaned on a pickle.” 

During the League fight, when Alice and 
Ruth were providing the late suppers or the 
early breakfasts for the Death Battalion 
after all-night struggles in the Senate or 
committee room, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge was not bitter enough in his opposi- 
tion to suit the two women and Alice would 
greet him, her father’s best friend, invaria- 
bly with ‘‘Good morning, Doctor Wabbly.” 

But Senator Jim Reed, the Democrat of 
Missouri, never faltered; and five years 
after the fight was over he was among the 
first to be invited to the Longworth home 
to see the baby. 
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“— G 0d Oil 
Saves Good Money 


Your vacuum cleaner and other mechanical house- 
hold helps should last for years, with little cost for 
repairs. . . . They will, if oiled frequently and 
generously with 3-in-One. 





This universal household oil is different from any 
ordinary oil. It’s a compound of several highly re- 
fined oils, scientifically combining the unusual lu- 
bricating qualities of each. Penetrates tightest bear- 
ings; stays put; oils perfectly. Won’t gum or dry out. 


Exactly right for sewing machines, washing machine motors, 
vibrators, phonographs, scissors, locks, hinges, bolts, clocks. 


Sold everywhere in Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LC. William St., New York, N. Y. 
33 Years of Continuous Service 






Make an economical Dustless Dust Cloth by 
lightly saturating a yard of cheese cloth with 
3-in-One. It holds dust until shaken out. 




















FRE ¢ Generous sample and Dictionary 
e@ of Uses. Request both on a postal. 
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Start them 
on whole wheat 


y 


Myjing the first year 


—Eminent child specialists 







ging children need the hearty 
jbed nourishment of Wheatena 


Doctors recommend Wheatena among the first solid 
foods for infants, because it contains in an easily digest- 
ible, most delicious form, whole wheat nutriments so 
essential to growth and health. 

Health authorities advise hot whole wheat as a defi- 
nite part of the child’s daily diet because it contains 
valuable mineral salts, vitamins and the other vital 
nutriments nature provides in golden wheat. 

Give your child the benefit of the unrobbed, whole 
wheat nourishment of Wheatena. No more coaxing — 
when you serve Wheatena for breakfast. Children 
love its delicious flavor and welcome it eagerly day 
after day. 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its delicious best — 
chock full of nature’s health-building nutriments: Pro- 
tein for strength; Carbohydrates for energy; Mineral 
Salts for bone and tissue; Vitamins B and E for growth 
and protection, and Bran for safe regulation. 


Ask your grocer today for Wheatena, in the yellow 
and blue package. Treat every member of your family at 
breakfast tomorrow. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


Cut out and mail this coupon to The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, N.J., for free sample package of Wheatena and recipe book. 


Recipe for infants — 
Pour half cup of Wheatena into 


four cups actively boiling water. 
flame 
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Cook three minutes over 











Up the Years From Bloomsbury 


(Continued from Page 33) 


morning and everybody wasup; I believed 
the ‘‘old sailor’? when he told me that if 
I felt ill the great thing was to get up and 
go ondeck. And I would struggle up and 
fall into a deck chair, and my wife, who is 
an exasperatingly good sailor, would tuck 
me up and when she thought I was asleep, 
would slip off to the library to look at the 
papers for a few minutes. 

We arrived in New York in the evening 
and left for Chicago the next morning. I 
remember a feeling of disappointment 
when my wife and I on our arrival in New 
York went out to see Fifth Avenue which 
we had heard so much about. It was not 
until we came back again to New York 
that I realized we had been looking at 
Sixth Avenue with its elevated railways 
by mistake. 

Our first introduction to Chicago, too, 
was not very auspicious. We had been 
recommended to a boarding house. I be- 
lieve boarding houses in those days were 
better than they are now; I am not sure 
because I have never stayed in one since 
that first tour. This would, I am sure, 
have been a most comfortable place under 
normal conditions, 
but the landlady 


seemed that the critics generally had 
spoken rather more than kindly about me, 

And from that day until the present, 
although the press has shown no hesi‘a- 
tion in expressing an adverse opinion +e- 
garding my play or my performance it it 
was deserved, I have always received from 
the critics a most earnest consideration, 
and in spite of the fact that most of them 
are unknown to me personally, I feel that 
they have for me a very solid friends)ip 
of which I am very proud. 

With the appearance of these notices 
my fate was sealed. I was unaware of this 
because I did not know the ways of Amer- 
ican managers. I knew that English 
theatrical managers were generally en- 
tirely ignorant of what was going on in 
any other theater. If a new actor sud- 
denly got his head above water they either 
didn’t see it, or regarded it as no concern 
of theirs. I was therefore quite unpre- 
pared for an offer which came almost im- 
mediately from Charles Frohman. It 
came by letter; I did not see Mr. Froh- 


man for many years after this—and then 
only once. 


Nothing came of this offer, 
because we were un- 





was ill, and I think 
there was a man in 
possession—a_ brok- 
er’s man. Anyhow 
we could get no at- 
tention. We had not 
yet been initiated 
into the mysteries 
of steam heat; we 
didn’t know how to turn it off or on, and 
there was nobody to tell us; we were nearly 
suffocated with the heat, and during the 
night the radiator proved to be one of 
those aggressive instruments that make a 
noise like a regiment of artillery. 


Managers and (yritics 


S I LOOK back on those first months in 
the United States I find that my out- 
standing early impression of the Amer- 
ican people was their kindliness and their 
helpfulness. I was continually surprised 
at the amount of time and pains that busy 
men would expend in order to give me 
pleasure or information. I have since got 
so used to this characteristic as to take it 
almost as a matter of course, but I trust 
I shall never fail to appreciate it. 

Another attribute that struck me at 
that time was the eagerness with which 
men in business would listen to and con- 
sider the views of other men. It astonished 
me to see how gray-headed men, holding 
important positions in business, would 
listen with respectful attention to the 
views of an underling hardly out of his 
teens. 

Mrs. Campbell’s tour, from a business 
point of view, was, I believe, a triumphal 
one. We played to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Personally I consider that her 
reputation in America was permanently 
injured by the efforts of a too zealous press 
department. 

Her repertoire consisted of Magda, The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, Pelléas and Mélisande, 
Beyond Human Power—I think that was 
all. Our New York opening was with The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, in which I played 
Caley Drummle. My wife and I were liv- 
ing in Twenty-fifth Street just off Broad- 
way at a house kept by a very charming 
and cultured old lady, a Mrs. Liliendhal. 
It was a place frequented almost exclu- 
sively by actors. When I came in to break- 
fast on the morning following our opening 
I found myself being shaken warmly by 
the hand by several men I had never seen 
before and congratulated on my press 
notices. I was a good deal surprised, be- 
cause I do not remember that I had re- 
ceived any very special mention in the 
newspapers previous to this. But it 





able to agree upon 
terms. 

In the meantime 
Mrs. Campbell had 
put up The Notori- 
ous Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
which established 
me very firmly with 
the critics. I may 
here remark without 
undue modesty that there was no great 
credit due to me for my success in the 
Pinero plays. Any actor with ability just 
slightly above the average would be sure to 
make a success in such parts. Everybody 
(almost) who has ever played Caley 
Drummle has made a hit. I don’t know 
any author who can equal Pinero in writ- 
ing cast-iron parts for actors. I recall with 
much pleasure the attitude toward me of 
Herbert Waring and George Titheradge 
at this time. As I have said, they were 
featured players, and the publicity which 
I received was often undeniably at their 
expense, but they were among the (first 
to offer me very hearty congratulations, 
and there never arose the slightest antag- 
onism or friction. 





eA Mysterious Messenger 


OON after my offer from Charles Froh- 

man a mysterious messenger came to 
the stage door of Wallack’s Theater during 
amatinée. He asked for meand told me in 
a mysterious way that Mr. Belasco would 
like to see me. I afterward discovered that 
this aura of mystery was something that 
surrounded everybody who emanated 
from Mr. Belasco’s office. There was no 
real reason for mystery. I found nothing 
mysterious about Mr. Belasco, except ':is 
waistcoat. And after all, if he, as a te- 
atrical manager, likes to wear a waistcoat 
suggestive of higher things, that is is 
affair. 

Mr. Belasco was very charming «nd 
quite human. He told me that he «as 
producing a play called The Darling o! |e 
Gods—a Japanese play—in which he \.as 
starring Blanche Bates, and he wished ‘ne 
to play the part of the Minister of War. | 
said that, of course, I must read the purt 
first. He answered, I think, that I coi!d 
not do this as the play was not yet finis}ed. 
I demurred at this. As a matter of {«ct, 
I was not anxious to stay. I liked Amer- 
ica, but I had worked for several long 
years to get to London and, as I had now 
reached my goal, I did not wish to sacrilice 
it. I mentioned my salary, thinking 1t 
might frighten him as it had Mr. Frohman. 
But he agreed immediately. So I said ! 
would think it over and let him know the 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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A New and Exquisitely Different Way 
of Removing Cold Cream 


Cheaper to Use 


NOW REDUCED 


IN PRICE 


ALMOST HALF! 


A way that proves it’s how you remove 
cleansing cream, NOT how you use tt, 


that counts 


Please accept 7-day supply to try 


\RGELY on the advice of skin experts, 
pa are flocking to a new way of re- 
moving cold cream. A way different from any 
other you have ever seen. 

Virtually all the leading beauty experts of 
the day strongly urge this way. Virtually every 
stage beauty and screen star of the day em- 
ploys it. 

It will prove to you that no matter how long, 
or how carefully, you have used cold cream, 
you have never removed it and its germ-laden 
accumulations thoroughly from your skin. 

Just mail the coupon and a full 7-day supply 
will be sent you to try. Dainty, exquisite and 
scicntifically effective, it marks an important 
now development in skin care, yet that is cheaper 
to use than spoiling and laundering towels. 


Ends two beauty mistakes 


lt ends the soiled towel method, judged danger- 
Ous to skin beauty. Too often you thus rub 
dii'y cold cream back into the skin. That fosters 
skin blemishes. It invites blackheads. It is a 
Prime cause of oily skin and nose conditions. 

To use cold cream effectively, you must re- 
move it all from the skin. Towels, cheese cloth, 
paper substitutes, etc., won't do it. 

It ends, too, the mistaken use of too harsh 
Paper makeshifts; not sufficiently absorbent to 
thoroughly cleanse, too harsh for delicate skin 
labric. End those mistakes, and you'll note an 
amazing difference quickly in your skin. 

Your make-up will hold hours longer than 
before. Your skin will lose its oily look. Your 
nose will seldom call for powder. 


Due to women’s tremendous acceptance of 
Kleenex, it is now made in volume produc- 
tion, at greatly reduced price to you. This 
lowered price with 30% more ’ Kerchiefs in each 
box makes the present price of Kleenex 
scarcely more than half what you paid before. 





SAVES RUINING YOUR FINE TOWELS 


Than Sotling and Ruining Towels 


230 LARGE 


HANDKERCHIEF 


SHEETS 


(Big size—90 sq. in. each) 


FIFTY CENTS 


Ends 


Oily skin and nose 
conditions amaz- 
ingly. 


The expense of 
ruining and laun- 
dering towels. 


Keeps 
Your make-up fresh 


hours longer than 
before. 


Lightens the skin 
several shades— 
quickly. 


Instead of towels, cloths, harsh 

fibre, or paper makeshifts, you 

use this deliciously soft new ma- 

terial—27 times as absorbent! 

A wholly different way from 
any known before. 


Send coupon for a week’s supply 


A few days’ use will prove the results of the 
Big Kleenex ’Kerchief beyond all question or 


Every woman has had the experience of fine towels ruined for- 
ever with cold cream. 

Thus, on this count alone, thousands of women are using 
Kleenex. 

It is even cheaper to use than laundering cloths. Cheaper than 
buying cheese cloth. The most economical way known to re- 
move cold cream. 

—The FIRST beauty accessory discovered that actually pays for 


doubt. Mail the coupon. 
will be sent you. 


A full 7-day supply 





itself. 











Kleenex ’Kerchiefs— 
absorbent—come in 
exquisite flat handker- 
chief boxes to fit your 
dressing table drawer. 
Professional size: 
Sheets 9 x 10 
inches . . . 5oc 





7-Day Supply—FREE 


KLEENEX CO., L-3 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of Big Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—absorbent— 
as offered. 
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6When A Princess CWeds 







































; T the recent wedding of Princess Margréthe lished in America, spreads from continent to a 
e/ of Denmark to Prince René of Bourbon, continent. A few distinguished patrons of es 
the gift of the bride’s brother, Prince Axel, was a Community Pirate — Princess Margrethe of nr 
magnificent cabinet of Community Ptarte. Denmark, Baroness Huard, Duchess of Rutland, js 
Thus the Vogue of Community, long estab- Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Etc. ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 78) 


next day. He spoke most kindly, told me 
to take all the time I wanted; told me of 
his association with Dave Warfield, and 
vith Mrs. Carter; confided in me his plans 
and his hopes for Blanche Bates and passed 
me over to one of his men of mystery who 
escorted me back into the great world. 

I talked it over with my wife, and we 
decided that if he would make certain 
concessions we would stay in New York 
for another season and then go back to 
London for good. The next day I went 
back to see Mr. Belasco. 

I opened up with my conditions, and 
after he had listened to me for a moment, 
he waved a kindly hand toward 
me, lifted himself by the hair 
into a standing position, 
picked two sheets of paper 
from a shelf above him 
and said, “‘Mr. Arliss, 
here are two contract 
forms. If you will 
take them home, and 
fill in anything you 
wish, sign them both 
and send them back 
to me, I will sign your 
copy and return it to 
you at once.”’ This I 








glasses !—one in each hand, and gave me 
mine with pleasurable anticipation of my 
enjoyment. He took a long draft from 
his own glass and said, ‘‘ That’s the stuff.” 
I had never seen it before, but I took his 
word for it. It looked even more awful 
than I had pictured it. But his eyes were 
upon me; there was no possible escape. 
I murmured inwardly ‘‘For England”’ 
and drank it down. I wasn’t in the Great 
War, so this was the nearest I have ever 
come to dying for my country. 

The part of Zakkuri, for which I was 
cast, was, I believe, originally intended to 
be played with its humorous side dominat- 
ing—I think Sir Herbert Tree afterward 
played it in London from this angle—but 

as the rehearsal matured I am of 
opinion that Mr. Belasco was 
secretly pleased to find that 
I was developing rather 
the subtle villainy of the 
part and allowing the 
comedy to slide. He 
took tremendous care 
and interest in the 
Torture Chamber 
scene and introduced 
various bits of busi- 
ness that enriched it. 

But one day I got 
worried by the pres- 











afterward found to 
be Mr. Belasco’s sys- 
tem—to create a bond of friendship and to 
inspire confidence in those with whom he 
was to work. I consider his great success 
as a producer to be largely due to follow- 
ing this broad and generous method. Of 
course, it took the wind out of my sails. 
I carried the contract home as he sug- 
gested, and I have no doubt I asked for a 
great deal less than if I had had to fight 
point after point. 


“The Best in New York” 


Y ASSOCIATION with Mr. Belasco 
1 was always pleasant, and Miss Bates 
behaved toward me with that same gener- 
osity which I have nearly always experi- 
enced at the hands of actors and actresses 
of great ability. Although she was the star, 
and I had a dangerously good part, she 
never once withheld her whole-hearted 
coéperation in anything that was likely to 
enhance the value of my character. 

The rehearsals of The Darling of the 
Gods were long and arduous. Personally I 
consider long rehearsals a mistake, but 
each producer must work in his own way. 

I remember feeling very tired and worn- 
out late one afternoon—we had been going 
on without a break since morning. Albert 
Bruning, who played a fine character 
“bit,”’ whispered to me, “* Would you like 
a glass of buttermilk?’’ I said, ‘I should.” 
| was not a drinking man and I did not be- 
lieve in taking alcohol at rehearsals, but on 
this occasion I felt in need of a stimulant, 
and I did not for a moment doubt that 
Bruning’s invitation was couched in words 
brimming over with American humor. I 
knew that, of course, he meant a whisky- 

ind-soda. ‘‘We have time,” he said, and 
ve slipped out. He led the way along 
“orty-second Street. We passed several 
saloons; I said, ‘‘ We had better not go too 
iar. Won’t this ——’’ He interrupted me 
to tell me that he knew where to get the 
best in New York. 

After we had walked five or six minutes 
!onger and passed half a dozen more sa- 
loons, he took me down some stone steps. 
I found myself in a small but unequivocal 
dairy—and to my horror he called for two 
large glasses of buttermilk! I didn’t know 
the stuff existed outside of storybooks and 
old ballads. I couldn’t even drink milk 
without feeling ill, but buttermilk —horri- 
ble! I thought to myself, “This is evi- 
dently the custom in America. I am the 
only Englishman in the company. I 
cannot let them think that we drink 
whisky-and-soda at rehearsals while they 
drink buttermilk.” 

I didn’t know Bruning well enough to 
make a clean breast of it; in fact, I think 
this was the first time we had spoken. 
He brought the two glasses—such large 


ence of some spies 

shooting about dur- 
ing a certain speech of mine, and I asked 
Mr. Belasco if he felt it was necessary to 
have that action at that particular mo- 
ment. He said, ‘‘ Do you find it distract- 
ing?’ I said, “I do, rather.’’ ‘Then, of 
course, it shan’t be done,” he said. He 
looked at his watch and then beckoned 
everyone on the stage to come round him. 
““Come here, folks; Mr. Thompson’’—to 
his assistant stage manager—‘‘bring your 
script here. Now, folks, I want you to 
understand thisis Mr. Arliss’ scene. What- 
ever he says goes. Mr. Thompson, I’m 
going out for half an hour, and Mr. Arliss 
will take this scene, and whatever he wants 
done, you put it down in the script and it 
stays. It’s Mr. Arliss’ scene, and he knows 
just what he wants. Now, folks, pay at- 
tention to Mr. Arliss,’’ and he went out 
of the stage door. 

I suspect that he went no farther than 
the front of the house, and that he watched 
every detail of what happened. But he 
was following out his system—to give me 
confidence. He came back apparently 
much refreshed by his half hour’s rest 
and, although I had done nothing of the 
slightest importance, he expressed himself 
much gratified at the vast improvement. 


Talking it Over With Flo 


E PLAYED The Darling of the Gods 

for an entire season in New York. It 
was a very beautiful production and an ex- 
ceedingly good company. Miss Blanche 
Bates gave one of the most charming per- 
formances of her career. Ada Lewis hada 
very small part on the stage, but made up 
for it by being the life and soul of the com- 
pany off. Robert T. Haines played the 
lead, and smaller parts were filled by such 
unusually good actors as Albert Bruning, 
Mr. and Mrs.Charles Walcot and Benrimo. 
Although business was big I should think 
it unlikely that it was possible to make a 
profit in the Belasco Theatre with so ex- 
pensive a production. 

At the end of the season Mr. Belasco 
asked me to play the part on the road for 
another year. This was contrary to my 
ideas, as we had intended to go back to 
London. But I talked it over with Flo, 
and we decided that as the play had at- 
tracted considerable attention it might be 
advisable to continue with it in the big 
cities. We therefore determined to stay 
in America for one more year and then go 
back to London for good. 

On this tour we made many personal 
friends and we became more and more at- 
tached to America and Americans. We 
felt that we should leave the country with 
much regret when the time came for us to 
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all dealers in 

the U.S., Canada, 
and all over world. 

Three sizes: Adult, Small 
and Baby; white handles or 
colored transparent handles— 

red, green or orange. Prices in 

U. S. and Canada: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, soc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 
40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Three bristle textures—hard, 
medium, soft. Larger 
brush with 4 rows of 
bristles, 60 cents. 
Always sold in 
the yellow 
box. 
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Dentists say— 


“Clean 


every part 
of every tooth” 


How carefully do you select a tooth brush? 

The correct brush, dentists say, is one that, first of 
all, reaches every tooth. A brush that does that must be 

tailored to fit the jaw. Your jaw curves, so the bristles of 

your brush must curve. 

A brush that reaches every tooth should have a curved 
handle. A straight handle stretches your mouth out of shape 
because your jaw is wider than your mouth. The handle 
should bend toward you. 

You will find all these features in the Pro-phy-lac-tic. It is 
a brush that cleans every tooth it reaches, and that reaches 
every tooth. Its scientifically curved bristle-surface and bent 
handle make this easy for you. 
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Inexpensive 


Good news, isn’t it, to learn that in 
Listerine you have an effective beauty 
aid that does not work a hardship on 
your pocket book? 


This mild antiseptic is a natural astrin- 
gent. Safe for any type of skin and most 
effective in combating enlarged pores. 

You use it as you would any astrin- 
gent. After removing cream simply 
apply to the face full strength. Dilute 
with water if you prefer. 

Its effect is immediate and exhilarating. 
Pores gently contract. Sagging muscles 
are tightened. The whole face is stimu- 
lated. You look younger and feel younger. 

There is a nice feeling of safety, too, 
because of Listerine’s antiseptic qualities. 
Try Listerine as an astringent today. We 
will wager you will be delighted. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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The way we get new 
users for Listerine Tooth 
Paste is to get people to 
try it just once. After 
that they rarely switch. 
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“That the World might live— 


in honor and in freedom” 














HERO OF AMERICA << 
THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


Here in the Heart of America, where all may pay 
due homage, lies the body of the Unknown Soldier 
-:- symbol of those who gave their all that the world 
might live in honor and freedom. 


A shrine at which the citizens of America and dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors bow in reverence. 


Washington! More than a city -:- the spirit of 
America. Streets that have echoed to the tread of 
every President -:-Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Wilson -:- that resounded to 
the tramp of our victorious 
armies. Washington, in whose 
halls the greatest pages in 





This Album will be sent 
upon request, by the 


Washington, hallowed as the resting place of our 
heroes, martyrs to their country’s cause. 


Washington, where foregather potentates, diplo- 
mats and celebrities. Washington the city -:- in- 
spiring, unforgettable. 


For you who contemplate a trip to Washington, the 

Baltimore & Ohio has prepared an Album of Views, 

picturing the glory that is Washington. A book 

worthy of a place in your home. An inspiration to 
you, to your children. And it 
will be sent on request. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO - 


Tue Onty Route between New 





history have been written. 
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W. B. Cattoway, Passenger Traffic Manager, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me a copy of your Album of Washington Views 


York and Chicago or St. Louis pass’ 
ing directly through Washington. 
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oo. The play went on for another season, 
but this time I declined to continue with 
it. I found that I was in danger of being 
recarded as a specialist in Oriental parts. 
\lready I was receiving innumerable plays 
written round Japanese noblemen, Chinese 
ministers and Indian potentates. I felt 
i was in peril of getting into a rut. More- 
over. I had a desire to play a part which 
gaye me more freedom of expression in 
both voice and ac- 


acting was superb and her constant warn- 
ing to the actors was: ‘‘Keep it true— 
keep it true.”” Our great difficulty at this 
time was to prevent her effacing herself. 
She was so interested in getting the best 
out of everybody else that she always 
seemed to regard herself as a negligible 
quantity in the play. 
Leah Kleschna had a very unusual cast. 
I can hardly hope to play again with three 
men so perfectly fitted to their parts as 
were John Mason, William B. Mack, and 
Charles Cartwright. 





tion. The perpetual 
restraint of gesture 
and emotion which 
is part of the Japa- 
nese character be- 
gan to get tiresome. 
So we booked our 
passage home. 

But it happened 
that just at this time 
Mrs. Fiske had decided to open her next 
season with a revival of Becky Sharp, and 
she wished me to play Lord Steyne. It 
was a great temptation. I wanted very 
much to play with Mrs. Fiske, but I had 
definitely decided to go home. I talked it 
over with Flo, and we concluded that it 
would be so splendid to be with Mrs. Fiske 
that we would come back for just one year 
more and then go home to London for 
good. So I went to England and had 
pleuropneumonia. After that several Eng- 
lish actors who had been unsuccessful in 
America told me that to go back to a win- 
ter in the United States meant certain 
death. But as no one could give me any 
actual assurance that I should not die if I 
remained in England, and as I knew from 
actual observation that there were a great 
many people still alive in America, I de- 
cided to take the risk. Moreover, we knew 
that we were only going to be away for one 
more season anyway. So I came back to 
Mrs. Fiske and remained in the bosom of 
her company for three years. 

It was a most charming association. 
Mrs. Fiske’s dominant characteristic was 
kindliness. Throughout my association 
she had with her a strange and aged aunt, 
“Aunt Mary,” an old trouper of surpris- 
ing vigor for whom she always found a 
place, and Emily Stevens, a most attrac- 
tive girl just passed twenty, who was her 
constant companion. I believe Emily 
Stevens’ first part was that of an old serv- 
ant in Hedda Gabler who goes on and 
makes up the fire. I know she used to 
regard herself as ‘‘a scream”’ in the part. 
She used to stifle her screams of laughter 
just long enough to go on and do her bit 
and then explode with merriment as she 
came off. I’m afraid that even ‘Cousin 
Minnie” never took this part of the enter- 
tainment in the proper Ibsen spirit. My 
engagement with Mrs. Fiske began at the 
old Manhattan. This theater stood, I 
think, at the corner of Thirty-third Street 
on Broadway. During my association 
with her I played in a considerable num- 
ber of pieces. Among them were: Becky 
Sharp (revival), Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
(revival), Hedda Gabler, Rosmersholm, 
The Eyes of the Heart, The New York 
Idea and Leah Kleschna. 

\t the end of each season my wife and I 





definitely determined to go back to Lon- 
don for good, but always eventually de- 
cided to come back again. 


‘Mrs. Fiske as a Producer 


i RS. FISKE’S ability as an actress is 

‘4 universally acknowledged, but her ca- 
pacity as a producer is not so well known. 
During the early rehearsals of Leah 
Kleschna, Mr. Fiske, who always directed 
the productions, was taken seriously ill, and 
the entire work fell on the shoulders of Mrs. 
Fiske. The ease with which she piloted 
the play to success and the brilliancy of 
her suggestions surprised us all. Person- 
ally I have never ceased to regret the 
absence of Mrs. Fiske’s advice when I am 
Studying a new part. She had an un- 
canny capacity for suggesting the tricks 
of old age, or extreme youth, passion or 
Suffering in directing others; her character 





John Mason would, 
in my opinion, have 
been the greatest 
actor in America if 
his private charac- 
ter had been as well 
balanced as his pub- 
lic performances. 
He had personality, 
great ability and a 
magnificent voice. But he had no control 
over the frailties of his nature. 

Charles Cartwright was an Englishman; 
he could play a certain type of villain 
better than any actor I have ever seen. 
His reputation was made in these parts in 
the old days of melodrama at the Adelphi 
Theatre, London. He had a somewhat 
monotonous method of delivery that im- 
plied great strength. His suggestion of 
malicious determination could be appall- 
ing. In private life he was a man with a 
perpetual grouch. When he was in Amer- 
ica he was continually grumbling about 
the country and the people, and holding 
up England as a model of all the virtues. 
When he was at home in England he 
hadn’t a good word to say for his native 
heath, and was perpetually protesting 
that America was the only country for any 
civilized person to live in. 





cA Momentous (onversation 


N UNACCOUNTABLE | friendship 
sprang up between Mason and Cart- 
wright. The two were always together, and 
on tour Mason would “mother” Cartwright 
and always defend his grumbling and 
growling. But I once heard him administer 
a subtle rebuke. We were sitting at lunch 
in a restaurant in San Francisco. Charley 
Cartwright was being particularly frac- 
tious. He complained of everything— 
“‘Beastly drafty hole this is. Thank God, 
I shall soon be back in London and 
civilization”’—and he shivered and hiked 
up his shoulders. 

Presently he looked round and saw be- 
hind him an electric fan which was whirl- 
ing round and blowing in front of it a 
brave little silken flag which flaunted the 
stars and stripes. ‘“‘That’s what it is. It’s 
that damned American flag,” said Cart- 
wright, when he caught sight of it, and 
he shivered and stamped his feet. ‘“‘ Feet 
cold, Charley?” said John quietly. “Well, 
don’t look at it. You are not the first 
Englishman that it has affected that way.” 

At this time Mrs. Fiske was fighting the 
“‘trust,”’ as it was called. This was before 
the Shuberts came into power, and when 
Klaw and Erlanger were in entire control. 
The consequence was, we used to go into 
all sorts of little towns that we should 
never have visited in the ordinary way; 
we played in halls, in circuses and obscure 
theaters—anywhere we could get in. Some- 
times, in towns that had theaters fromm 
which we were debarred and where it was 
impossible for us to get a place to play in, 
Mrs. Fiske would engage a hall and read a 
speech to the populace telling them why it 
was she could not visit their city. Our 
journeys were often long and tedious and 
on railways to which it seemed time was 
no object. 

It seems to me that during my associa- 
tion with Mrs. Fiske, I visited every cor- 
ner of the United States. 

Toward the end of my third season 
with Mrs. Fiske a somewhat momentous 
conversation took place between my wife 
and me. I had then been talking of our 
return to England and suddenly Flo said, 
“Don’t you think we had better face mat- 
ters?” I looked pained. I am always 
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Springtime turf. 
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ODAY, the home is full of color, sunlight 

and a new spirit of friendliness. No longer 
are the somber and formal styles of the past 
used as models in home decoration. Each room 
expresses the individuality of the owner...a 
pleasing originality . . . a joyous and sympathetic 
appreciation of color and color harmonies. 
If you are looking for rugs that are in keeping 
with modern decorative tendencies, ask your 
dealer to show you the new Roxbury Greylocks. 
You will find these rugs luxurious in appear- 
ance, interesting in design, joyous in coloring 
and . . . surprisingly moderate in price. 
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bent backs and knotted hands are 

inevitable at their age. But they 
could have prevented the misery of 
what they call “rheumatism”. 


Pier old souls! They think that 


For centuries all sorts of pains and 
aches have been charged to rheumatism. 
Authorities now agree that the term 
“rheumatism” should be discarded and 
that “rheumatic diseases’’ should be 
separated into two main divisions. In 
the first and more important division is 
placed Acute Rheumatic Fever. In the 
second Chronic Arthritis. 


Acute Rheumatic Fever is an infectious 
disease caused by a germ which can be 
passed from person to person as the 
germs of other diseases are transferred. 
Most attacks come between the ages of 
five and fifteen. From then on the like- 
lihood gradually lessens. 


The danger from acute rheumatic fever 
is that the germs may attack the heart. 
A noted physician reports that not less 
than 40% of the persons who suffer 
from rheumatic fever develop chronic 
heart disease. Eight out of ten cases 
of heart disease in childhood are the 
result of rheumatic infection. 


The germ of acute rheumatic fever prob- 
ably enters the body through the mouth 
or nose and may pass through diseased 
tonsils, infected sinuses or teeth direct 
into the blood, and so to the heart. 


the Family’ 
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“How’s the rheumatiz today, Joe?’ 


“Pretty bad—but got to expect it—runs in the family.” 
‘Mine, too. Father had it before me.” 


Children often have rheumatic infection 
which passes unrecognized by the 
parents. St. Vitus’ Dance is one indica- 
tion. So-called “growing pains” are 
another—it does not hurt to grow. 
Frequent attacks of tonsilitis may be a 
source of rheumatic infection. Protect 
your children. Have their throats, 
noses and mouths examined twice a year 
so that any possible condition which 
threatens acute rheumatic fever may 
be corrected. 


While acute rheumatic fever is caused 
only by a germ, chronic arthritis, which 
means “inflammation of a joint”, may 
come from one of many causes. An in- 
jury toa joint, faulty posture, improper 
diet, the poisons from infectious dis- 
eases, germs from diseased tonsils, teeth, 
gall bladder, appendix or intestines— 
these are some of the causes. 


Unless effective measures 
are taken to check the dis- 
ease, chronic arthritis may 
progress to a state in 
which the victim is totally 
crippled and painfully de- 
formed. 


At the first signs of arthri- 
tis—stiff neck, lumbago, 
stiffness or creaking of the 
joints—have an expert 
search for the source of 
the trouble. 
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Rheumatic fever is the greatest known 
menace to the health of the heart, and 
heart disease causes more deaths every 
year in the United States than any other 
disease. 


In a study lasting more than a year and 
covering 571,000 workers of both sexes 
and all ages, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company learned that of all the 
diseases causing loss of time from work 
“rheumatic diseases” head the list. 


A survey conducted in England showed 
that among 91,000 working people of 
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all ages and of both sexes, no less than 
one-sixth of the total “sick absences’ 
during a year was due to “rheumatic 
diseases’. And this was exclusive of loss 
of time due to heart disease developing 
from rheumatic fever that had occurred 
during the childhood or youth of these 
workers. 











Send for our booklet “Rheumatic Dis- 
eases’. It will be mailed free and may be 
the means of saving you and your family 
much unnecessary suffering. 


HALEY FISKE, President. “if 
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pained when Flo asks me to face matters, 
because I know it means that I have to 
make some uncomfortable decision. Of 
course, I said ‘‘What do you mean?”’ al- 
though I knew perfectly well that she was 
going to point out that we had been here 
too long to go back. She said, ‘‘Do you 
realize that you’ve entirely dropped out of 
any position you had in London and that 
you are building up some reputation here? 
We must remain in America, and you must 
become a star.” 

That’s so like Flo; she will go to ex- 
tremes. I am continually having to re- 
buke her for that. 

I told her that I was very comfortable 
under the management of Mrs. Fiske; 
that she was a distinguished actress, and 
that I had become associated with her in 
the public .mind; that as a supporting 
actor I was comparatively free from re- 
sponsibility, because it really didn’t make 
any vital difference to anybody else 
whether I succeeded or failed; that star- 
ring anyway was a vulgar and ostenta- 
tious boasting of one’s supposed ability —a 
shouting from the hoardings that “‘I alone 
am worth the money”’; that I shrank from 
such unseemly conduct and that I couldn’t 
bear the strain. 

““Nonsense,”’ she said. 

Finally in my talk with my wife I had to 
takerefugeinsatire. So I said, “Of course, 
we need not take into consideration the 
fact that I have to find a manager. As 
soon as it is known that I have any desire 
to star, there will be a wild dash from 
every manager in New York.”’ To which 
Flo replied, ‘‘Tcha!” 

So I decided, being of a vindicative na- 
ture, that I would make an attempt to do 
as she desired. I went to my old cham- 
pion, Fred Latham, who was then repre- 
senting Mr. Dillingham. He said that 
Mr. Dillingham was thinking of running a 
male star in the legitimate, and he thought 
I was “‘just the man for him.”’ I remem- 
bered this expression and I knew at once 
that his principal would raise some ob- 
jection. I was right. Mr. Dillingham 
considered my terms were too high. So 
I went to Charles Frohman. I had never 
met him before. He said that he would 
very much like to have me under his man- 
agement, but that he would not star me. 
So we parted and never met again. 


eA Dramatic @oincidence 


HEN chance took a hand and decided 

the whole thing in my favor. A Mr. 
Kontor, who was, I believe, something in 
the Stock Exchange, came to me and 
asked me if I would read a play. He was, 
I think, Hungarian by birth. He said he 
had the rights of a piece called The Devil 
by a young Hungarian author named 
Franz Molnar. It was playing in Buda- 
pest with great success. He approached 
me because of his recollection of my per- 
formance of Zakkuri in The Darling of the 
Gods. He said he had only the first act, 
but the remainder was being translated 
for him in Budapest and would be sent on 
act by act as it was finished. I read the 
first act and was very favorably im- 
pressed. The second act maintained the 
promise of the first, and when finally I got 
the whole play I knew that I should have 
no difficulty in finding a producer. I was 
still with Mrs. Fiske and so I took the play 
to Harrison Grey Fiske, and he decided 
without hesitation to put it on. I there- 
upon turned over the entire control to Mr. 
Fiske, merely making the condition that I 
should play the part. 

This wasat theendof theseason 1907-08, 
and it was arranged that I should open in 
the fall of 1908. I then returned to Eng- 
land, as was my custom at the end of each 
season, and during my absence it trans- 
pired that although Mr. Kontor verily 
believed that he had acquired the rights, 
the play was, in fact, public property and 
could be presented by anybody in Amer- 
ica who could obtain a script. It was 
therefore decided that I should return 
early and make a production in August 
instead of September in order to be the 
first in the field. 
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Soon after this it became known that 
Colonel Savage had a version of the play, 
which I think came to him through a 
German source, and that he was preparing 
it for production. I could never uncer- 
stand why, at this point, the two managers 
did not come together and arrive at some 
amicable commercial arrangement, and | 
have always regretted that that course 
was not taken, but as I then knew nothing 
about the business end of theater manave- 
ment—I know very little about it even 
now—I did not interfere. 

The upshot was that on the night of 
August 18, 1908, there were produced two 
versions of the same play bearing the same 
title, The Devil, at two separate New 
York theaters. As the theatrical season 
had not really started, and theatergoers 
were craving some diversion, this unusual 
duplicate production created quite a furi- 
ous sensation, and on the first night spec- 
ulators were getting as much as ten dollars 
a seat—an unheard of price in those days, 
Before our advertising matter was put 
out Mr. Fiske asked me whether I wished 
to be starred or featured. Remembering 
that my original success in America was a 
great deal due to the fact that I had 
“come in on rubbers,” and wishing to 
postpone the evil day of stardom as long 
as possible, I elected to be featured. 


How I (ame to Star 


S IT turned out, I had, however, the 
perhaps unique distinction of becom- 
ing a full-blown star in one night. This was 
by no means due to any sensational success 
on my part, but merely a strategic move- 
ment on the part of my management. As 
Colonel Savage was advertising The Devil 
heavily all over New York and as there 
were two of that name in the city, it was 
considered advisable that we should have 
a trade-mark, so whereas on the eighteenth 
the electric sign outside the Belasco read: 
“THE DEVIL with George Arliss,’’ on the 
nineteenth one of those mysterious me- 
chanics who manipulate electric signs with 
such amazing ease caused it to read 
““GEORGE ARLISS in The Devil.” At 
one bound I became a star and an obedient 
husband—an unusual combination—and 
since that night I have never made any 
effort to escape from that position in which 
Flo had decided to place me some three 
months before. 

My starring career, then, had a very 
propitious beginning. We ran some six 
months in New York and finished out the 
season on the road. We made a good deal 
of money, and I suppose we should have 
made more if there had not been other 
Devils in the field. Mr. Fiske now began 
to look for a new play for me for the 
next season. It is never easy to find a star- 
play for a character actor; it is particu- 
larly difficult to discover one for me. I 
can neither be dashing nor beautiful. So 
it becomes necessary to look for some un- 
usual character. As no play was forth- 
coming, we examined some of the “best 
sellers”’ of the period. 

W. J. Locke had just made a great suc- 
cess with his book, Septimus. Mr. Fiske 
thought this might be a suitable character 
for me. So he had the story dramatized 
and we determined to try our luck with 
that. I ran it for a short time in New 
York and then finished out the se:ison 
with it on the road. Its career was 1: ml- 
niscent of that consoling medical t:rm, 
“The operation was successful but the 
patient died.”” The principal female «ar- 
acter was played by Emily Stevens- -her 
first big part—and there was a very ;00d 
supporting company. Everyone who saw 
it professed to like it, but apparently no- 
body recommended it to a friend. But 
these things are sent to try us. If Septi- 
mus had been a success George ‘I yler 
would never have said to me, “It’s alout 
time you got a success,” and if he hadn't 
said that I should probably never /iave 
played Disraeli. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—The fourth installment of 
George Arliss’ reminiscences will appear ii an 
early issue. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


























Luxury y Theimproved Packard Eight is the 

supremely luxurious car. It is de- 
signed and built for those favored few who may 
and do demand the comfort and ease of their 
own drawing rooms in motor travel. 


Fast or slow, flashing through the maze of 
metropolitan congestion, or smoothly annihi- 
lating distance at almost aircraft speed in the 
open, Packard passengers know the luxury of 
truly restful transportation. 











The graceful beauty of Packard lines, the room- 
iness of the car’s interior, the quiet good taste 
of its upholstery and appointments, the silent 
ease of motion, and the sense of security which 
comes with tremendous power under sure con- 
trol—all contribute to the mental satisfaction 
and physical repose of the Packard Eight owner. 


Here, the discriminating man or woman finds 
ideal performance, beauty, distinction and 
comfort perfectly combined. 


FAL AAS 
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me: 


hat opened my eyes... | 


were the shopping habits of my , 
smartest friends... They were | 






always meeting at the A & P” 


A DETROIT woman made this remark 


during a recent interview on the 





subject of food-buying. It came in response 
to a query as to the reasons for A & P 
popularity. 

There were scores of similar reasons 
given, in more than a thousand interviews. 
But none was. more to the point. 


Altogether the answers revealed that 


ae 
es 


A & Pstores are the favorite shopping centers 
of America’s most representative women— iu 
because of the quality and variety of foods 
and the unusual values always present. 

In every community this holds true. 
The ideals of American women are precisely 
those of the A & P. There must be quality 
before there can be economy wherever food-buying 


is concerned. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY 


Established 1859 

















At the A & P you are sure to find your favorite, 


nationally advertised brands of groceries 
©1927A&P 


1927 March, 1927 
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Lewpieville 


By RosE O’NEILL 


Speaking of the kindness going on regu- 
larly in Kewpieville, all sorts of animals 
have begun to notice it. For instance, if ‘you 
see a little dog hurrying busily by with some- 
thing rattly tied to his tail (Alas, who could 
have done such a thing?) you can depend 
upon it he is making a bee line for Kewpieville. 


Every now and then a poor 
child is brought from foreign 
parts. Occasionally the poor 
child looks rather surprised. 
But the Kewps always give 
him or her a delightful party. 


And sometimes the poor child is a little shy to see flying waiters 
and other oddities. Of course when the Baby Tourist is there, it 
helps, because she is a regular baby. But once in a while Scootles 
insists on staying home with her parents. There is always a pail 
of fresh water when a mer-Kewp is invited. 


Nobody speaks harshly to the naugh- 
tiest personages; the idea is to touch the 
heart. (There really is no jail.) 


Katy O’Kewp is a good hand to knit 
woolen jackets for chilly bunnies. 
Naturally they simply can't wear ear- 
tabs, so she’s given that up. 
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Its Sports (olothes From Dawn to Dark 


Fy}0OK about you where you will, the sports 
mode is the ruling factor in the world of 
daytime fashions. Hardly a single coat 


mae} giance to the cult of sports, while, outside 

of the definite dressy afternoon variety, not a frock 
is to be found that cannot be included in this deb- 
onair dawn-to-dark company. Suits, too, belong 
to the membership, with their short, slender coats 
and plain or plaited skirts keeping well within the 
lines of trim simplicity that mark the general class. 
Raglan sleeves, giving that flat, fitted line to the 
shoulder, are seen in some of the smartest topcoats, 
whether the coat is full-length or three-quarters long, 
with those of the set-in or dolman variety also used. 
The last are especially good for the larger woman. 


As always, the great majority of coats ensemble with 
the frocks beneath, using much wool Jersey com- 
bined with cloth and many knitted jumpers of woven 
wool, silk or rayon-and-wool. The scarf—in abey- 
ance for some time past—is now worn with many 
of the newest topcoats. 

The first coat, at extreme left, excellent for steamer 
or motor travel, uses one of the new double-faced 
camel’s hair fabrics—gray on top and gray, orange 
and yellow plaid beneath, with matching scarf and 
rug. Tan herringbone tweed makes the next, which 
is worn over a matching skirt and plain tan Jersey 
blouse. Like many of the season’s smartest coats, it 
is unlined, and finished with a silk scarf. 

In center a three-piece suit of gray plaid tweed 
has blouse and jacket lining of rose tussah silk, 


while the frock next in order combines a bisque 
crépe de chine skirt with a bisque-and-brown silk 
Jersey blouse. At extreme right a leather belt— 
especially chic this spring—adds a distinctive touch 
to a coat of gray-blue tweed, lined with gold crépe 
de chine. 

From left to right on page 91, black wool Jersey 
and black-and-white-striped satin make the first 
three-piece suit, with a short, rounded jacket; navy 
seraphine and white baroda crépe the second, with 
fingertip length jacket. Next, acoat of flesh wool Jer- 
sey, with flesh crépe de chine bands, ensembles with a 
dress of the same materials, at extreme right. The silk 
isused for upper part of blouse and bands on skirt, 
and the frock carries out the composé idea, which is 
growing steadily in fashion importance for spring. 
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Personally [ Prefer Kuttted Frocks for the Links 


h | trgest and sports clothes form the 
largest and most important part of 
our wardrobe. From dawn until dark, 

for actual sports or the sideline variety, on the street or 

at the country club, for hiking, marketing or staying 
at home, these are the clothes that I myself wear. With 
the exception of formal afternoon and, of course, eve- 
ning affairs, I feel myself correctly dressed for any occa- 
sion if my costume belongs to this simple, tailored type. 

Personally, I prefer the knitted materials for my own 
adventures on the links, with the silk ones reserved for 
the very warmest weather. And the simpler the style, 
the better I like it. All my golfing costumes belong 
to the two-piece variety, although one-piece frocks are 
equally correct —if not equally popular—and favored by 
many exceedingly active women. Suzanne Lenglen, for 


By Mrs. G. HENRY STETSON 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mrs.G. Henry Stetson, 
women’s national golf champion of 1926, is the 
mother of two daughters, the elder a débutante of 
this season. She is a woman of wide interests, 
for in addition to her activities as golfer and par- 
ent, she takes keen pleasure in horseback riding, 
reading, motoring, working in her garden and, 
last but not least, in dress. Her knowledge of 
sports clothes is necessarily practical and gained 
from experience, and the opinions she holds are 
applied to her own and her daughters’ ward- 
robes. In the accompanying article she tells 
what are the correct clothes for sports and de- 
scribes her own favorite golfing costumes. 


instance, wears always the one-piece style— 
and certainly no one could be more active 
than she as she darts about the tennis court! 
Perhaps the fact that her frocks are sleeveless and the 
swing of the arm does not therefore result in a pull at 
the skirt has something to do with her choice of this 
type. For myself, however, I prefer the separate blouse 
that allows perfect freedom of swing without a simul- 
taneous raising of the skirt. 

All my blouses have long sleeves and roll collars, high 
at the back and opening to a V in front. They not only 
look better, I believe, but keep one from getting pain- 
fully sunburned as well. Skirts, to be practical, must 
have width, and this mine attain by means of gathers or 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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SPLENDID 
MUSCLES’ 


declared the doctor 


HEN he examined John Sher- 

man the doctor could hardly 
believe the little chap was only 5 
years old. “Not an ounce of flabby 
flesh on him... A wonderful speci- 
men,” he said. 


John’s mother (Mrs. A. L. Sherman, 
495 E. 38th St., Los Angeles, Cal.) 
writes, “I have always felt that his 
good start was due to Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk—which he had 
from birth. He has never been sick 
a day.” 









Eagle Brand—whole cow’s milk 
modified with sugar—has helped lay 
the foundation of permanent good 
health for over a million babies — 
first choice after mother’s milk. 


Eagle Brand is rich in the food ele- 
ments (and vitamins) that promote 
healthy growth. Exceptionally 
digestible. Absolutely pure and 
uniform. 

If you cannot nurse your baby, put 
him on this famous food. 

You'll find interesting stories and 
practical information in What Other 
Mothers Say and Baby’s Welfare. Send 
for free copies. 


Donlen’s 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 133 Borden Bldg. 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me free copies of Baby’s 
Welfare and What Other Mothers Say 
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For Day or Dancing School 


HEN Sister and the 

W Twins, all prancing and 
a-flutter, set forth on 
Saturday afternoon for their 
weekly dancing lesson, dainty 
little dresses such as those at 
top of page clothe the eager 
bodies of the embryo danseuses. 
The Twins caper joyfully about 
in frocks of pale pink crépe de 
chine, with tiny puffed sleeves 
and long, plain bodices, as like 
as two beads on a string. Only 
by their abbreviated skirts can 
they be told apart, for Patty 
wears hers cut in circular effect, 
while Polly sticks to gathers. 
Sister, demure and conscien- 
tious, is yet not too absorbed in 
her responsibilities to cast an 
occasional glance of satisfaction 
at her own delightful frock, of 
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Over Fvo and Under Fourteen 


baby-blue georgette, with scal- 
loped bertha, sleeves and skirt. 
The Twins’ dresses come in 
sizes 2 to 10, and Sister’s in 
sizes 6 to 14. 

But dancing class comes only 
once a week, and for every day 
the Twins wear fetching frocks 
of printed calico, like No. 5267, 
with practical bloomers, raglan 
sleeves, and collar, cuffs and 
pockets of plain, blending color. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Sister’s school 
frock, at upper right, is of green 
wool Jersey, with tie strings at 
sides and pointed yoke of lighter 
green. Sizes8to14. Her coat, 
at bottom of page, is of tan 
tweed, with raglan sleeves, 
notched collar and patch 
pockets like a real grown-up’s. 
It comes in sizes 6 to 14 years. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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Ir you have visited Washington, you recall 

at iy magnificent city. If you stayed at 

the \Vardman Park Hotel, you remember il 

lux cous living. Guests of the nation, mem- 

be» of the embassies, travelers from all corners of our 
couitry and foreign lands enjoy here hospitality on a 
lar scale... . And an important feature of the service 
Is onty of soft fresh Cannon towels every day. 


| is not merely because the management is thrifty 
ins buying that the Wardman Park, like other famous 
ho: ls of America, selects Cannon towels. These big 
hoi-ls understand that production costs are lower in 
Ca non mills, because they are the largest towel manu- 
faccurers in the world. They realize that they can buy 
more quality, more good looks, more wear (and hotel 
towels are constantly laundered) for less price when they 
purchase Cannon towels. And they know too these tow- 


] eee . * 
els assure their guests maximum comfort and pleasure. 





The 
Wardman Lark Hotel in Washington 


chooses Cannon Towels 


CANN 
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The Cannon 


Whale” 





turkish 


** Blowing 


towel 




















Individual housekeepers all over the United 
States, properly careful about their towels, 
are proud to be judged by the snowy white 
Cannon towels they keep in their spotless 
bathrooms. Modern women approve the economy of 
these towels and with feminine regard for lovely things, 
they appreciate the beauty of design and color. _ 

Ask to see Cannon towels the next time you are shop- 
ping. Handle them. Price them. The feel of them, the 
looks of them and the cost of them will satisfy you com- 
pletely. . . . Whales and dolphins frolic over luxurious 
bath towels. Quaint sampler patterns grace fine huck 
towels. Everything you can ask for in towels, bath mats 
and bath sheets. Prices ranging from 25c to $3.50 each. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 

7 t 7 7 

All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed 

absolutely fast. You can even botl them. 
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“I Love to Drive a Buick” 











ORTUNATE is the busy woman 
who has a Buick to assist her in 
the day’s routine. 


Buick is a restful car to drive. It is 
light and graceful on its feet. The 
time at its wheel passes pleasantly, 
without fatigue, so perfect is Buick 
balance, so effortless the Buick deliv- 
ery of boundless power. 


Vital improvements, lately achieved, 
have made the Buick engine vibra- 
tionless beyond belief —at every speed— 


the century’s finest contribution to 
the pleasure of motoring. 


Buick style is as delightful as this 
performance. It, also, is a dominating 
reason for Buick’s sweeping vogue. 
Your Buick will remind you, every 
time you see it, of the good taste and 
good judgment you displayed when 
you bought it. 


Great volume is the reason why this 
finer motor car is to be had at such 
amazingly moderate prices. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK ~ BUILD THEM 
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(correct Colors for Certain Blondes and Brunettes 


/XOLOR is at your disposal. 
§ The correct use of it can 
WwW have an inestimable 
alue in your life. If you do 
not pay any attention to its 
possibilities you are over- 
looking one of the means 
‘or acquiring and keep- 
ng beauty and an at- 
tractive personality. 

A knowledge of 
your own type is 
based upon the col- 
oring of your hair, eyes 
and skin. The same 
physiological reasons 
that give a person a cer- 
tain coloring generally give 
that person a certain person- 
ality. You have seldom seen 
a Madonna brunette—the type 
with dark eyes and hair and col- 
orless olive skin—who was ex- 
tremely vivacious. Were she so, it 
is probable that her very vivacity 
would deepen the color in her cheeks 
and lips and make her the vivid bru- 
nette type. The way to benefit from 
these color charts that are being offered 
to you in three installments is to find 
the one that comes the closest to your 
own combination of coloring, then allow 
for any deviation in yourself from the true 
type in selecting your colors. These devia- 
tions usually come in the way of complex- 
ion changes. Remember that there are 
shades in types as well as in colors, and 
that a certain combination of hair, eyes 
and skin just as certainly makes you a 
certain type as does a darker and more 
vivid combination of the same coloring 
make another person the sametype. There 
is simply a difference in the shades of the 
same colors that should be worn by these 
two persons; that is all. 

The most desirable colors are those that 
enhance, deepen and bring out the beauty 
of the eyes, flatter the complexion and 
are pleasing with the hair. When a color 
can do all these things, and you can se- 
lect a shade in that color that is becoming 
to your personality, you are using color 
to its utmost advantage in your life. Next 
in desirability are the colors that do only 
one or two of these things for you; and of 
no special desirability are the neutral 
colors that do not do anything in particu- 
lar for you one way or the other. Neutral 
colors have their decided place in a smart 
woman’s street costume, of course; but 
they should be neutral colors, not unflat- 
tering ones. Shades and colors to be 
avoided are those that are actively dis- 
cordant with either your hair, eyes or skin. 

\ too-vivid shade, even in your becoming 
color, is not desirable for this reason. 


“ves are an Important @olor Index 
: [I {ERE is nothing as expressive as the 
. eyes. Nothing so portrays a person’s 
mentality, a person’s soul, a person’s 
iveness. The very plainest woman in the 
-orld cannot be plain if she has expressive 
es; but expressive eyes are alive eyes, 
gardless of their size or shape or color, 
nd the most beautiful eyes fail to appear 

» if they are dull and lifeless. 

And since it is your eyes that are the 
nain indication of your personality, it is 
always very wise to play up to your eyes 
with the colors that flatter them. One 
must also be extremely careful of the 
shades that flatter the eyes, because a cer- 
tain shade may make them lustrous and 
sparkling, while another shade of that 
same color will dim them entirely. 

The beauty of a person depends more 
upon the combination of skin, eyes and 
hair than upon facial contours. However 
perfect and regular your features may be, 
if your eyes and hair are dull and lifeless, 
your complexion muddy and sallow, you 
cannot be attractive. Whereas if your 















ETHELDA 
KENVIN, 

A PERFECT 
TITIAN BLONDE 


PHOTO. 
BY UNDERWOOD EXx- 
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features are indefinite or irregular, but 
your eyes are bright and your complexion 
lovely, you may often be considered beau- 
tiful. Of second consideration in choosing 
becoming colors is your complexion. This 
applies especially to any type with gray 
or white hair. A complexion need not be 
fair to be lovely, but it must be fresh, 
glowing and alive, not sluggish and sallow. 
Some of the most attractive women have 
very dark skin, but this darkness is alive 
and pleasing. Certain shades of certain 
colors are very unflattering to any other 
than an extremely white complexion, and 
therefore should be avoided by most 
people. 

As a person grows older the skin tends 
to take on sallowness, and one must be 
especially careful of shades. There are 
shades in all colors that are trying, as well 
as shades in all colors that are not. The 
day is past when a woman can say “I 
guess my new outfit will be red,”’ and then 
select a red at random, to wonder what is 
the matter with it. Today, with the tex- 
tile makers exerting every effort to give 
us beautiful and flattering shades, there is 
no excuse for the wearing of other than 
those of extreme becomingness and smart- 
ness. 

Your hair is not so much an important 
factor in your ensemble as it is a color 
note. Drab, lifeless hair is never beautiful. 
I assume that every woman realizes that 
with the proper care her hair, no matter 
what color it may be, will never be drab 
or unattractive. Clean hair is lovely hair. 
Lovely hair is alive. In the selection of 


becoming colors you will have 
to give particular attention to 
your shades because of your 
hair. A color may be ex- 
tremely becoming to your 
eyes, flattering to your 
complexion, but if it 
dims the beauty of your 
hair it is not a desira- 
ble color. Shades in 
your becoming color 
will either dim your 
hair or make it seem 
rich and lovely. All 
brunettes and the dark 
auburn blondes and bru- 
nettes can wear any color 
that is otherwise becoming 
without considering the hair. 
Likewise a woman who has 
very gray or very white hair. 
But all blond and Titian hair 
must be given special considera- 
tion in the selection of clothes. 


Titian and Auburn Types 


._. are four distinct groups in 
this class. First, the Titian blonde. 
The true Titian blonde has flaming red 
hair that is vivid enough not to be called 
blond and light enough not to be called 
auburn; blue, gray or green eyes and a 
fair, colorless complexion. Any deviation 
from this true type must be taken into 
consideration when selecting shades—com- 
plexion deviations in particular. 

Second, the Titian brunette. The true 
Titian brunette has flaming hair, brown 
eyes and fair, colorless skin. 

Third, the auburn blonde. This type 
has hair that is copper colored, darker 
than Titian hair, yet more coppery than 
brown; blue, gray or green eyes and 
usually fair, colorless skin. Complexion 
deviations must be considered in selecting 
shades. Only if an auburn blonde has 
hair that is so dark as to be almost brown 
is rouge or coloring in the cheeks becom- 
ing. 

And last, the auburn brunette. This 
type has copper-colored hair that is not 
brown, brown eyes and fair, colorless skin. 
If an auburn brunette has very dark hair 
and olive skin, then she is flattered by a 
bit of coloring in her cheeks; otherwise 
not. 

These four types must give their hair 
first consideration in selecting their 
shades of becoming colors. Even if it 
sometimes seems as though the range of 
becoming colors is very limited, they must 
remember that the beauty of the hair is 
sufficient to compensate for this. No 
more glaring color defects are to be found 
than those made by red-haired people. 
The charm of this type is in its own 
natural coloring, and this must always be 
remembered. 

Any of these four types must make a 
special effort to protect the complexion 
from freckles, tan and sunburn. They 
are at their best when the skin is fair and 
colorless, and any deviation from this is 
bound to detract. Ifthe Titian or auburn- 
haired person has uncontrollable freckles 
it detracts a great deal from her beauty 
and makes certain of her becoming colors 
difficult to wear. White, browns and tan 
cannot but make freckles more noticeable. 
Otherwise these colors are the most becom- 
ing ones for this type. 

The Titian or auburn types should never 
rouge, since it’s very desirable for this type 
to have a fair, colorless complexion. Rosy 
cheeks, as well as red and pink in any 
form, are not desirable as a color harmony 
with auburn or Titian hair. 

About the same color suggestions apply 
to both the Titian and auburn blondes 
and to the Titian and auburn brunettes, 
save in the matter of shades. A person 


(Continued on Page 162) 








Style 
based on 
Comfort! 








Today, at home or away, in all their 
various activities women dress for 
comfort. Comfort is now the basis 
of style. And never have styles 
been so alluring. This is true of the 
new Martha Washington footwear. 


Graceful lines, neat, trim appear- 
ance, all the new leathers, fashion’s 
latest touches. Correctly styled 
footwear, embodying real comfort. 
See the new spring styles at your 
Martha Washington dealer’s. Also 
the specially built footwear in 
attractive styles for growing girls. 
Write us for a free copy of the 


interesting new booklet “Footwear 
for the Active Woman of Today.” 


F. Mayer SHOE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Washington 


ootweat 


For the Active Woman of Today 


© F. M.S. Co., 1927 
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(shouquette—the New Straw for Easter Flats 
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Hie | 
Chouquette, the new Ital- oli tj 
ian triple-thread straw, | 1 | 
more pliable than last in i i] 
year’s single-crocheted ie Cc 


version and ideal for the 
dents and folds that mold i 
our hats more closely to 
our heads than ever, will 
make our first spring 
bonnet, with felt appear- 
ing later in the season. 
Paris sponsors the new 
fabric, and her six lead- 
ing milliners use it for 
the fetching hats that 
Julia Hoyt wears so 
charmingly on this page 
and the next. All but 
one use belting ribbon, 
the favored trimming, 
and all subscribe to the 
standardized mode of the 
small, close-fitting shape. 


SAP WEAN 
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Photographs by Muray 









































Agnes’ hat, above, is of 
hydrangea chouquette, 
with pink ribbon; Re- | 
boux’s, at left, is black 

with Copenhagen blue i 
ribbon, and Molyneux’s, 

at right, is sand with 

brown ribbon. There will 

be nothing fussier—and 
nothing smarter—than 
these hats, and we will be 
correct in wearing them 
to church, for sports and 
with our dressiest after- 
noon and informal din- 
ner frocks. 
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Parts Flat 


But Now I Wish I Had Ten { 








By | 
HorTENSE KING | 
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At right, above, Descat trims an intriguing hat 
of French beige with two bands of matching belt- 
ing ribbon and a metal buckle. The shaped brim 
is faced with the same ribbon. Below, a rhine- 
stone fob serves to hold in place the drapery in the 
crown of Thénault’s red chouquette, with red belt- 
ing ribbon used to edge and face the brim. 
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‘Descat 


HERE are women in 

this world who were 

meant to wear hats. 
They never look quite fin- 
ished until a_ close-fitting i 
shape in felt or straw has , 
been properly applied to the 
scalp. After that they are i 
dressed and ready for con- 
versation. 

And there are the others of 
us who are always the worse 
for wearing any kind of head 
protector whatsoever. The 
minute we put one on we 
suffer an attack of complete 
facial extinction. Without 
the hat we may have been 
noticeable, smart, attractive ' 
women. Once we haveiton ~— | 
our heads, sitting like the 4 
Rock of Gibraltar on the 























Above, satin ribbon of a 
matching shade makes the 
folded band around crown 
and binds the narrow 
turn-down brim of Marie 
Alphonsine’ s exceedingly 
smart beige chouquette. 


If cpermanent wave, we are just 
RE RHE ee OR one of the multitude, walk- 
<Marie Alphonsixe — ing the ways of life in The 

Wrong Hat. Our charm is 

gone; our self-confidence is 
gone—and, oh, how we wish the hat were gone! But it won’t be 
for weeks and weeks. As every woman knows, a bad hat, espe- 
cially if it costs more than it should, carries a six months’ sentence 
in addition to the initial fine. 

Now in the matter of hat purchasing, the trouble with most of 
us who have a strong natural talent for getting the wrong thing — 
four out of five have it—is this: We do not know hats—we do not 
know ourselves—we do not know line —and we will not let anybody 
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(Continued on Page 116) 
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(coats With Directions for Making 
























.... Often you've experienced it. Crowded in, close row on row... 
none too much air . . . tense, living life as it is played on the stage 
or screen. Perfect circumstances—these—for one of Nature’s most 
unpleasant manifestations. Dampness creeping out in dark half 
moons under the arms. Worse... odor. But Nature never catches 
you off guard. You use your Odorono regularly three times a week! 
if you don’t depend on Odorono, hadn't you better start today? 
At any toilet counter, 35c, 60c and $1. 





OTHING is smarter than a really 
| \ smart sports coat; and with the 

term ‘“‘sports’’ meaning also “‘gen- 
eral wear’? these days, every woman 
should acquaint herself with the newest 
features of this daytime mode, and choose 
accordingly. 

By studying the three coats sketched 
above—distinctly of the type that shows 
its wearer to be thoroughly conversant 
with the latest trend of fashion—she may 
learn the season’s favorite rules. They 
are straight and slender, they are made of 
the newest sports fabrics and they are 
full length. This last feature, however, 
is not a strict necessity for correctness, 
as some equally fashionable sports coats 
are three-quarters or hip length. Two 
of the wraps pictured are 
belted—one with the leather 
belt that is considered so espe- 
cially chic—while the third 
subscribes to the equally per- 
missible cult of unbelted plain- 
ness. In collars three different 
schools are represented, for one 
is of the mannish, notched 
variety, another straight and 
rolled, and the third of the 





stand-up type. A variation of the raglan 
sleeve so popular this spring is seen in 
one of the wraps, with the two others 
showing sleeves of the set-in kind; while 
the fact that both double and single 
breasted closings appear testifies to the 
timely smartness of both. 

No. 5280 may be made of tweed 
homespun. The sleeves are raglan i 
derivation, and each pocket has an i 
verted plait in center, finished by a cu 
and button. Kasha, camel’s hair or an 
of the soft cashmere weaves would be a) 
propriate for No. 5279, with its unbroke: 
straight lines and single-button closin: 
The pockets are welted, and the sleev: 
match the front in their single-butto: 
trimming. One of the rough Englis! 
mixture fabrics, with red, blu 
and green knots here and ther: 
would add the ultimate touc! 
of chic to No. 5294, with its 
slender, untrimmed severity. 
The narrow belt is of self ma- 
terial, and the coat is cut with- 
out underarm seams. All three 
coats come in sizes 14 to 16, 36 
to 44, with complete directions 
for making. 





Secure patterns from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from Home Pat- 


tern Co., 18 East 18th Street, N. Y. C. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Woman's Greatest Hygienic 
Handicap 


As Your Daughter’s Doctor Views It 


Mar h, 1927 





Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 

important factors 
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Disposed of as 


is Wi 4 y 
VAY , 
Te easily as tissue. 
. vy No laundry. 
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Because of the utter security this new way provides, it 
is widely urged by physicians—ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 





a “ i 
plus freedom forever from the embarrassing problem Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super-absor- i 
' 1 bent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture. It i 
of disposal. is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 
t > It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- (2) as absorbent as the tapes 
ment of disposal. nary cotton “pads.” 


. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 
By TLL ee sinaaiel It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus solves another 


MAJORITY of the commoner ailments of women, trying problem. 
A according to some medical authorities, are due to the 

use of unsanitary, makeshift ways in meeting woman’s most 
distressing hygienic problem. 


For that reason, this new way is widely urged today. Only Kotex itself is Vike” Kotex 
Especially in the important days of adolescence. On medical 
advice, thousands thus started first toemploy it. Thenfound, See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
besides, protection, security and peace-of-mind unknown napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 
before. Modern mothers thus advise their daughters—for It is the only one made by this company. Only Kotex 
health’s sake and immaculacy. itself is “like” Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at 
better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and 





You obtain it at any drug or department store, without 
hesitancy, simply by saying “Kotex.” 





KOTEX— What it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 
8 in 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded 














the ins es it ds” of Kotex-Super. Obtain without embarrass- 
secure sanitary pads oO ment, at any store,* sim- t 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. Kotex Company, 180 North ply by saying “Kotex.” i 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. : 


*¢ : 5 
Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





Kotex Regular Kotex-Super No laundry f discard as 
65c per dozen 90c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 
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ae SHOWER SALAD 


en Dissolve a package of Strawberry Jell-O in a pint of boiling 
“h water. When cold and be inning to thicken, stir in lightly 
SS one cup diced pineapple ania or canned), one cup diced 
mellow apple, and three Maraschino cherries cut in shreds. 
Then fold in one half cup of heavy cream beaten until very 
stiff. Turn into a fancy mold and at serving time unmold on a 
platter. Serve with or without dressing. A speck of salt added 
to the cream before whipping improves the flavor. 











































































wonderful things 
you can do 
to salads 


“Jell-O 


RUIT salads? . . . So many, and so 

delightful! The lovely colors of fruit 
made lovelier by Jell-O’s clear, bright 
translucence. The refreshing flavor of 
fruit blended irresistibly with Jell-O's 
own luscious fruit flavor. 

Vegetable salads? . . . More tempting 
than you ever imagined they could be! 
All the healthful things you ought to eat 
changed, by Jell-O’s deliciousness, into 
things you long to eat. 

And Jell-O itself has food-value that 
adults and children need. Energizing, 
body-building nourishment, made more 
valuable by the fact that Jell-O require: 
very little digestive effort. It is a truly 
remarkable food in that respect. 

For these reasons—and because Jell-O 
is SO easy to prepare and so economical 
millions of women are using Jell-O more 
and more frequently. Monotonous? . . . 
Never! Dozens of different ways to serve 
it—scores! For desserts, serve it plain or 
whipped; with fruit, with berries, nuts, 
cream or sauces. Make meat and fish dishes 
with it—entrées, appetizers . . . We've a 
delightful recipe booklet for you, if you'|| 
mail the coupon. 


Your grocer sells Jell-O, of course- 
five pure fruit flavors and chocolate. 


Individual Jell-O molds 
and a recipe booklet 


\ 

A 7 ee 
os P 

ae 


s cA special offer ! 


For 30c (coins or stamps) and the front of o 
Jell-O package we will send you six assorted Jell 
molds, individual size. These molds are made fro 

durable aluminum. They are most attr: 
tive in design and they are thorough! 
practical and easy to use. With them \ 
will send a Jell-O recipe booklet, co: 
taining recipes for many different dish« 
Mail the coupon today! 












The Jell-O Company, Inc., LeRoy, N. > 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc., 
Lz Roy, New York. 
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Iam enclosing 30c (coins or stamps) and one Jell-“° 
package front. Please send me six individual Jell-O 
molds, assorted shapes, and a Jell-O recipe bookle:. 
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iH Ne 
ss Designed 
and 


Executed 


With (olor 


Breakfast or bridge cloth at top, 3412" 
Square, inserts 534 by 244". Napkin 11". 
Refreshment set in center—doily, 5 by 
914", filet 144" wide; 14" green inserts 
on sides. Napkin 5% by 734", 36" 
squares in corners. Refectory table set at 
bottom—turn page sideways to get effect of 
one end of table—runners 11% by 86"; 
seven I by 234" inserts on each side; one 
1% by 134" insertin corners. Doily 11% 
by 1614", inserts 14 by 134". Design 
No. 131 includes filet directions for all. 















Syrriyy 














>. . 
Patterns may be secured from stores selling Home Journat Patterns; or from Home Pattern Co., 
18 E. 18th St., N. Y. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Filet designs, 15 cents. 
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Don’t laugh at the poor hobo! Anybody’d get hungry looking at 
a whole refrigeratorful of food—the way the Leonard keeps it! 


LFONAR 


Vleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


How you'll rejoice in your new Leon- 
ard Refrigerator! How you’ll marvel to 
see foods stay fresh . . . sweet... ap- 
petizing for days longer—saving a really 
surprising amount on your yearly food 
bill. How it will simplify your cooking 
. . » preparing dishes in quantity to be 
re-served quickly later! And always in 
your kitchen . . . that shining-clean, 
sparkling-white, porcelain Beauty —so 
airy and wholesome . . . so crisp and 
cold! Every time you enter your kitchen 
you'll find new delight in your Leonard! 


Unexcelled for use with ice or electricity —the 
leader in the industry for forty-five years. 
Two million in use today. See the complete 
line at your Leonard dealer’s, or send to us 
for catalogue and Mr. Leonard’s interesting 
little book, “Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
103 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONT. 








Equipped for future installation of electrical unit 
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Say 


Keep your shades 
_as-clean as your 
‘windows ~ 


. TONTINE is 
=. _ WASHABLE! 


wi putup any longer with 
shades that get soiled or 
cracked in a season and then 
have to be thrown away or con- 
tinue to disgrace your rooms? 



































Let your new shades be Tontine 
—the shade without an alibi. 
Tontine is actually washable. 
Soap, water and a brush, and the 
soil of a season’s use is whisked 
away. Since it is impregnated 
with pyroxylin (the same mate- 
rial as Duco) it cannot crack or 
fray or flake. It is indeed the 


truly economical shade because Ch ag 
its beauty endures. \Y ) 
DOD Ht 
4) \\)\\ 
A booklet of Tontine swatches in ( ) \ 
stylish colors is available to you— wala 
FREE. Test Tontine’s washability | 


yourself. Justsend the coupon below. 


TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


ae 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Tontine Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: Canadian Fabrikoid Ltd. 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


ET, chiffon, lace, georg- 

| \ ette—the coming months 

will see them in profusion. 

For sheerness is again to be our 

spring and summer watchword, 

and our choicest frocks for after- 

noon and evening will adopt the airy-fairy 

loveliness of these entrancing fabrics and 
others of the sheer crépe family. 

For spring, the chiffons and georgettes 
will be seen, for the most part, in plain 
colors, with blue in all its shades a decided 
favorite. But as the season advances and 
outdoor functions call, the charming 
printed varieties will make their appear- 
ance in large numbers. The newest de- 


Please send (without obligation) Folder of Tontine : a : 
. signs in these are small and quaint, with 








Swatches. L. H. J. Mar. 
their derivation easily traceable to the 
ae old-fashioned calico prints of bygone 
days. One of the favorite frocks for after- 
re noon and informal dinner wear this spring 
pia will be the long-sleeved dress of chiffon. 
City ae Especially good in black, navy, beige and 





the soft blues, with rose also used on oc- 
casion, it displays plenty of movement, 





while still keeping to the slim, straight 
silhouette that is fashion’s outstanding re- 
quirement. Many boleros appear in this 
type of frock, most of them double or triple 
because of the sheerness of the material, 
with each layer shorter than the one below. 

In evening dresses—especially for the 
young girl—uneven hemlines, softly 
bloused bodices and the same flutter and 
motion that mark the sheer afternoon 
frock, are almost universal. Skirts, if not 
full themselves, usually achieve the ap- 
pearance of fullness by means of applied 
ruffles, flares, pleatings or other effects. 
The three exquisitely youthful dancing 
dresses on this page are delectable ex- 
amples of all these features. That at up- 
per left, of black net, with silver spangles 
outlining the V neck and armholes and 


eAgain—a Sheer Summer 





* 


TA HAM BID GE . 2b. 
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A A) 


er 
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studding the sash that starts under right 
arm and ties on hip, has a full, double- 
ruffle skirt which joins the bodice in tiny 
plaits. The bodice itself is plain and semi- 
fitted, and topped both in front and back 
by a narrow yoke of black chiffon. 

Chiffon in two shades of light blue— 
the color especially favored by the young 
girl this season—makes the captivating 
frock in center, with its softly blousing 
bodice and full, gathered skirt. A scarf o! 
the darker shade hangs from left shoulder 
with two long ends held in place at waist- 
line by a narrow twisted girdle of the tw 
shades of chiffon. A loose panel of the 
darker shade hangs free from the girdle 
at right side front and back. The skirt 
itself is in pointed outline, with two larg: 
pink roses fastened to the slip beneatli 
and showing through the chiffon. 

A springtime version of the all-lac« 
dress, which made its bow to the world 
of fashion last winter, is seen at uppe! 
right. Of écru silk-thread lace, with ap- 
pliquéd flowers of chiffon, it gains skirt 
movement by a band and ruffle applied 
in diagonal outline, with the flesh satin 
slip worn beneath the frock showing at 
left side. The bodice blouses slightly all 
around, and ascarf hanging free from left 
shoulder adds further grace and motion. 
In both this frock and the one of blue 
chiffon, the rather shallow rounded neck- 
line develops into a deep U in back. 
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Nothing Supplants the, Jumper 


For Sports and General Wear 


't right, red-and-white-striped wool 
sey uses plain white jersey trim- 
i ngss at extreme right, yellow silk 
épe combines with white wool jer- 

-y, the former making lower part 


of blouse and sleeves. 


Below, baroda crépe 
in light blue—one 
of the young girl’s 
leading spring 
colors—with tie and 
collar faced in white. 
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PORTS and the two-piece idea 

continue as faithful insepara- 
bles—especially for the young 
girl—with the occasional one-piece 
sports frock merely serving to em- 
phasize the prevalence of the two- 
piece type. Certainly nothing could 
be more practical and sensible than 
the separate blouse and skirt, for 
side-line sports as well as active ones, 
and, like bobbed hair, it promises to 
be with us indefinitely. 

Typical of the smartest and newest dresses 
of this kind to be worn for the spring and in 
the South are the three youthful frocks on this 
page, all charming disciples of the rule of 
plaited skirts and jumper blouses, but each 
distinctive in its own particular details. At 
lower left, buttons and simulated buttonholes 
on pockets, sleeves and bottom of blouse give 
the desirable ‘“‘different’’ touch, while box 
plaits at front of skirt lend the required swing 
and freedom. In center, the smart horizontal 
stripes of a wool jersey jumper contrast with 
the vertical stripes of the skirt, and a narrow 
red leather belt adds the finishing note of chic. 
The frock at upper right owes its distinction 
to the unusual manner in which the yellow 
silk crépe is applied to the white wool jersey, 
at bottom of jumper and sleeves. 















is RESISTANCE | 


~and Spinach is a real 
health-help these cold, 
blustering days 


Dietetic authorities insist on 
at least one leafy green in the 
diet. Especially in spring! Often 
a fare of only heavy foods de- 
feats our very aim — lowers 
rather than strengthens our nat- 
ural resistance to exposure. 

To balance heavier foods—to 
build reserve against the ele- 
ments—to keep health at top 
form—there’s no equal of sum- 
mer greens. And of all green 
vegetables, spinach is one of the 
best—rich in health-sustaining 
vitamins, iron and other tonic 
salts. 

Remember, also, that Dr. 
Monte Spinach is always the 
finest spinach grown—expertly 
cooked and sealed in to reach 
you fresh. Really delicious! No 
waste, either—every can brings 
full food value. Ready for use 
without a bit of fuss or bother. 
Just heat and serve. 

For health’s sake, have spinach 
often. For quality— 


“Be sure you say 


DEL 





for copy. Address Department 114, California 


[tg covy, are selected spinach recipes. Send I 
acking Corporation, Francisco, California. 





lV hen \ite 


or for gust a blistered finger 


Prevent suffering and infection 
from burns—ward off scars... 
with this surgical dressing 


HE touch of hot metal—the 

swish of boiling water—a 
little one’s screams:—the agony 
of burns and scalds every family 
knows. And, without proper care, 
a greater tragedy may come—in- 
fection, with its legacy of hideous 
eters .:.:. 

Today you need never stand 
by helpless—in your own home 
you can keep the same dressing 
hospitals use—the surgical dress- 
ing your own doctor would pre- 
scribe—Unguentine. 


““My three-year-old daughter set fire to a box of 
matches and her dress caught,”’ reports one mother. 
“Her arms and face were terribly scorched—all her 
lashes were burnt off. I believe Unguentine saved 
her life. I used it liberally. Now I can’t find 
a trace of the burns. 


Thousands healed—unscarred 


Livid scars are all too often the legacy 
of burns. And appearance is so impor- 
tant. Thousands have been spared dis- 
figurement with this famous dressing. 
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'§ at stake 


Ease the pain at once—with Un- 
guentine. Prevent deadly infec- 
tion of sensitive tissues— promote 
healthy healing—ward off need- 
less, hideous scars. Minutes are 
precious—Unguentine, quick! 

Spread Unguentine on thick. 
The pain vanishes—the wound 
begins to heal at once—swiftly, 
antiseptically. And most wonder- 
ful of all, almost invariably, xo 
scar 15 left! 


Have a tube of Unguentine always at 
hand. For severe burns and cuts, spread 
it liberally on gauze, apply and bandage 
lightly. You will find many uses for Un- 
guentine for the whole family, with active 
children especially. Unguentine is made 
by The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. At your druggist’s, 50c. 













“*I was careless,” says a housewife. 
“*I should have replaced the cord for 
my old electric toaster. The worn 
connection caused a short circuit. 

y arm was pitted with tiny bits of 
molten metal. I applied Unguentine 
—the pain stopped at once. In a 
week I couldn’t find even the slight- 
est scar.” 





Unguentine 


FREE—a generous tube 


—a trusted name on 
pharmaceutical 
preparations 





Tue Norwicu PuoarMacat Co., Dept. J-26, 


Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 


and ‘“‘What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


March, 1925 
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apestry for Dining-Room (hairs 


By MABEL FosTeER BAINBRIDGE 


For chair seats in dining room or hall, for cushion tops in living room or study, | 
these mellow designs, done in the simple tent stitch, are charmingly effective. 





Transfer No. 636 


HE room above all 
others which calls for a 
dignified and elegant 
treatment is the dining room. 

One of the most delightful 
ways of achieving this is by 
the use of tent-stitch chair 
seats, such as the two shown 
here. The designs are ex- 
tremely simple to make and 
are equally suitable for hall- 
chair seats and round or 
square sofa cushions. 

Linen canvas, about 11 
threads to inch, was used for 
chair seats shown above. In 
working design, which is 
easily copied, make outline 





4 





The diagram above 
shows the tent stitch, 
used for both pieces on 
this page. The wool is 
carried over two 
squares of canvas. 











Transfer No. 636 





first, then fill in. Tapestry 
wools are best to use for de- 
sign proper, since they can be 
bought in small skeins; ut 
ordinary worsted isalso good. 
Use a blunt tapestry nec:ile. 

In photograph at top of 
page, entire seat is worked 
in tent stitch. In the other, 
background is worked ouly 
one inch beyond edge o! de- 
sign and remainder of scat 
covered withmatching brown 
kasha. A round hole, a half 
inch smaller than worked 
canvas, is cut in cloth, edges 





jon 


(Continued on Page 119) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 30 cents; Transfers, 20 cents. 
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The Reo Flying Cloud Sedan 


aaa TIDAL wave in power yet quietly submissive to the touch of a woman’s hand; 
a hurricane in speed yet a smoothly loafing idler when that is its driver’s mood; - 
steering and controls operated by the pressure of fingertips; a summer cloud to ride; 










y |e as smart and striking in style as a clipper ship under full sail... . The Reo Flying 
. Cloud. Be sure to try one out. 
a. The finest, fastest model of America’s longest lasting car. 


le. i 


of 


ed 

y Four Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, of a Four-Wheel Hydraulic Brakes. Internal—not 
le- type heretofore found only on the most external. Equally effective in wet or dry weather, 
. expensive cars, are regular equipment. hot or cold, in reverse or going forward. 
alf 

ed In appearance and perform- In design and equipment, a roll- 


call of the industry’s present best, 
a revelation of its better future. 


ul, Seven-Bearing Cranking ervion vibration absorber 


and motor, full rubber floated“at four suspension points. 


ance, honoring the great names 
it bears, Reo and Flying Cloud. 








NO OTHER AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS REO—NOT ONE 
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Jack Spear was an eater queer 
His wife was no better you see 
They saw Wrigley’s Gum a 
And at once got some:+ e 
Now they lick up the platter with glee 





MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


When appetite and digestion 
lag, bring Wrigley’s Double 
Mint into play. 


For REAL PEPPERMINT flavor 
—a cooling, soothing refresh- 
ment—get DOUBLE MINT! 


Easy to remember — Double 
Mint — and hard to forget, 
once you’ve tried it. 





The satisfying confection. 
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The [rreducitble 


e Ninimum 


O MATTER how abbreviated our 
| \ lingerie may be—and certainly it 
has shrunken considerably since 
the days of our grandmothers—the truly 
fastidious among us still insist on having 
it as dainty and as chic and as beauti- 
fully fitted as the smartest frock to be 
worn above it. It may be perfectly 
plain, like the drawers sketched below, or 
lace-trimmed and beflowered, like the 
charming set at left, but we will choose 
for it the softest fabrics and most graceful 
lines that we can possibly lay hands upon. 
The lingerie shown here answers every 
requirement of daintiness and practical- 
ity, and nothing could be simpler than its 
construction. Any piece could be run 
up in a brief half hour, and with the 
addition of a touch of embroidery, a bit 
of ribbon or a little lace, what could be 
more attractive? Flesh crépe de chine 
would be lovely for the bandeau and 
bloomers at left, with lace edging and tiny 
French flowers. Or silver net, lined with 
chiffon and trimmed with silver lace, 
might be used for the bandeau. The set 
comes in sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. Al- 
though many women wear nothing under 
their dresses but a set of this kind, the 
addition of a vest that may be washed 
daily is decidedly more sanitary. 

Crépe de chine, nainsook, voile or fine 
cambric may be used for either of the 
drawers below, made, like the bloomers, 
on a fitted yoke that gives the desired 
flat effect around hips. Hemstitching or 
featherstitching makes an attractive fin- 
ish. The drawers—No. 5277 includes 
both—come in sizes24 to40waist measure. 








ae 











Patents sinus Meee ; : . 
terns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 


Postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Lingerie patterns, 35 cents. 
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Tn ratt d U1e fe CMUNE cleg ante 
She adores all exquisite things . clothes fastidiously 
chosen ee jewels worn “like stars on the fingers of night” 
Ae toiletries that express the brilliance —enhance 
the allure—-of her own vivid self. She finds a 
challenge irresistible, an essence keyed to 


her own singing days, in the magic allure 


of Parfum Djer-Kiss. This precious 
odeur — created by M. Kerkoft 


of Paris —~1S obtainable in face 
powder, rouge, talcum 
powder, sachet, bath 
crystals, eau de 
toilette, as well 


as compacts! 


KERKOFF 
PARIS 
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That tiered skirts and surplice closings are still used for smart afternoon frocks is proved 


by No. 


298, sizes 16, 36 to 44, of sea-blue silk crépe. Charmingly effective for evening is 


No. 5283, of maize georgette, with bloused back extended to front, where it is fastened with 
jeweled ornament or bow. Matching lace trims front of skirt. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. In black 


° 


OT long ago two young 

N women entered my office. 

Both were of about the 

same size and build, and both be- 

longed to the same general class of business 
woman. One girl wore a georgette dress of pow- 
der blue, with a touch of embroidery at the 
neck—quite palpably her last year’s ‘‘best”’ 
afternoon frock—with pale gray chiffon stock- 
ings and high-heeled, thin-soled patent-leather 
slippers. Her coat was a plaid sports model in 
a general beige tone, and her hat a silk beret in 


“\, Business o 
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georgette, No. 5293 has deep points at front and back of skirt, repeated in side points 01 
black lace drop skirt. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. Navy silk crépe, with vestee of flesh, makes No. 
5300, sizes 16, 36 to 44, while No. 5284 is softly alluring in beige chiffon and lace. T/: 
front of skirt is circular, with inverted plait at center, and back plain. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. 


By ELISABETH MARBURY 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Elisabeth Marbury, 
authors’ representative, writer and leader in 
women’s politics, is one of America’s foremost 
business women. She has been decorated by 
the United States, Belgium, France and Italy 
for her services during the World War; she has 
served as the Democratic National Committee- 
woman from New York since 1920, and was 
the official hostess of the Democratic National 
Convention 1924; and she is the author of one 


of the most entertaining autobiographies of re- 
cent years. Her own experience in politics leads 
her to believe that women as political entities 
“‘have not scratched the surface of their poten- 
tialities”; she has solved the servant prob- 
lem so satisfactorily that no servant ever leaves 
her employ except to be married, and she 
has very definite opinions about the business 
woman's wardrobe. Her ideas on the last sub- 
ject are set forth in the accompanying article. 


ryoctety—the (lothes are the Same 


two shades of rose. Undeniably the headgeat 
was becoming, and her pretty round face look 
out from beneath it in full con- 
sciousness of her charm. 
The second girl, not half as 
pretty as the first, was dressed 
quite differently. A frock of 
navy jersey, untrimmed save 
for a gray tie, was topped by 
a small, close-fitting hat of felt 
that matched the tie in color, 
while a coat of navy woolen, 
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Typical of the newest sportswear are the five frocks above, in the wool and silk materials that lends itself gracefully to No. 5285, which comes in sizes 16, 36 to 5397 
divide honors for spring. No. 5281, sizes 16, 36 to 48, is trim and up-to-date in beige 46. The popular composé idea is jauntily carried out in the one- 
kashatoile, while No. 5288, sizes 16, 36 to 42, uses green wool jersey for the jumper blouse piece frock, No. 5299, sizes 16, 36 to 42, of two-toned gray homespun, while one of the new 
and matching crépe de chine for the front-plaited skirt. Navy silk crépe, with vestee of flesh, shot silks, in pencil blue, makes No. 5297, @ one-piece dress in sizes 16, 36 to 42. 
with a touch of gray fur on the collar, repeated the general Now, this is the point I want to make: That second girl, rule today by which the business woman should choose her 


color scheme. Her stockings, too, were gray, but of service- whose good taste in dress was the deciding factorinmy choice, clothes, and that is the same rule which governs any other 
Weight silk, and her dull-black shoes had medium heels that wore exactly the same type of clothes as any well-dressed woman who wants to be well-dressed—the rule of appropri- 


head. The afternoon dress, never meant for office wear; the woman in business should dress thus and so; 
transparent stockings; the mixture of colors—in brief, the she should wear this and avoid that, building 
Whole effect—seemed to me to denote a lack of intelligence her wardrobe along strictly business lines that 
that was sure to be reflected elsewhere. I couldn’t afford to differentiate her from all other women. That 
take the chance. The second girl got the job. is an outworn tradition. There is only one iy snqus 


labeled them as of the general sports variety. girl or woman in any walk of life would wear today. They ateness and good taste. 

Both girls were applying for a position. were thoroughly appropriate for office work or for any out- I remember when I first entered business. Women in offices 
eadgeat I looked them over carefully. There was something trim side business contacts she might be called upon to make— were more or less of an innovation and people looked upon 
> looked and neat about that second figure which appealed to me far and they were entirely suitable for a morning on the linksor them as beings apart. They were not only expected to, but 

more than the overaccented prettiness of the first. Surely, in the shopping district as well. In other many of them did, dress differently from 
) (| I thought, the ability to dress appropriately and well denoted words, they were of exactly the kind her a) g other women, and the severe masculinity of 
a intelligence, and intelligence is what I want in the girl who debutante sister would be apt to wear. their attire was supposed to reflect the same 
IW\ | 1s to handle my papers and take care of my correspondence. For years I have heard people lay down the {! quality in their outlook on life. Personally, 
{ f = I objected strenuously to the idea and always 
| | 


made a special effort to avoid subordinating 
my personality to my surroundings; today, 


I turned back to the first girl, and mentally I shook my law about business women’s clothes. The } 
| 
I am glad to say, such effort is unnecessary. 





(Continued on Page 113) 
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< ieratted 
when the 
snow flies 


Whatkeener appeal for 

winter-day menus than 

j/ peas—sweet, young and 
* tender? 


And what better prom- 
ise of uniform quality— 
of fine flavorand tempting 
goodness—than the Det 
Monte label ? 


On peas, as well as many 
other tempting foods, 
Det Monte offers an as- 
surance worth having— 
the best that Nature pro- 
duces—packed at its best 
for everyday use. 


Just be sure you say 


DEL 
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Sports Glothes for the Woman of Fifty or Over 


At right, No. 5292 would be ex- 
ceedingly attractive in gray kash- 
atoile or crépe marocain, or, bet- 
ter still, in one of the new shot 
silks which will be so popular 
for spring. Two box plaits at 
side front of skirt give freedom 
of motion, and three small tucks 
on each shoulder insure the snug 
Jit so essential to smartness. The 
original French version of No. 
5290 was of navy silk crépe, with 
scalloped collar, jabot and cuffs 
of apple green, but white or 
king’s blue may be substituted 
for the green, if preferred, and 
either navy or black used for the 
dress proper. Tweed, homespun, 
kashatoile, wool Jersey or silk 
crépe, in any of the dark or soft 
light spring colors may be used 
jor No. 5289, with its jumper 
blouse and wrap-around skirt. 
With a dark dress, collar and 
cuffs of a lighter shade, or of 
white piqué, would furnish a 
pleasing contrast. All three 
dresses come in sizes 16,36 to 40. 


ts VA, 
B24 \ 








$292 5290 


I Prefer Kuitted Frocks for the Links 


(Continued from Page 91) 


a group of plaits at one side. I find the 
camisole top and the elastic waistband 
equally satisfactory. My stockings are 
always of wool—either plain or in diamond 
design, according to the costume they 
complement—and my shoes are usually 
heavy tan oxfords with square one-inch 
heels and a loose flap that covers the lac- 
ing and prevents grass from catching in 
the strings. 

For winter I prefer heavy knitted ma- 
terials; for spring and early fall, light- 
weight Jerseys, and for summer, heavy 
Japanese or tub silk. Under the woolen 
blouses I usually wear a white shirt blouse, 
with collar and cuffs serving as a finish at 
neck and wrists. This not only gives a 
neat appearance but is more sanitary as 
well, for the under blouse launders readily 
and keeps the woolen fabric away from the 
skin. 

My favorite winter golfing costume is 
of heavy brown knitted fabric, with beige 
plaid piping the neck, sleeves and pocket 
of the severely plain blouse. The skirt is 
straight and plain also, with a few gathers 
at the waistline giving the required width. 
With this I wear a knitted coat sweater of 
matching brown, and a beige or brown felt 
hat with a brown ribbon band and a nar- 
row brim. 

For warmer weather, white Jersey with 
self-covered buttons down the front of the 


blouse and on the sleeves, and a group of 
plaits at the front of the skirt, makes a 
suit I find especially satisfactory; while in 
summer one of my favorite golfing frocks 
is of white self-figured Japanese silk. This 
has pearl buttons on the convertible collar 
and up one side of the blouse, and the 
skirt has a single deep plait at one side 
front. I sometimes wear with this suit a 
hat of red or green straw or Italian crochet, 
to give a touch of color. All my golf hats 
belong to the general standardized sports 
variety, with grosgrain ribbon band and 
flat bow or cocarde as the only trimming. 
But I make a point of choosing only those 
with narrow, turn-down brims that shield 
my eyes from the sun. 

These are the costumes I consider best 
for active sports. But—and this is the 
important thing about today’s sports 
clothes—I would feel perfectly free to 
wear the selfsame hats and dresses when 
I do my marketing in the morning, when I 
motor to the country club or into town to 
shop. For the word “‘sports,’’ as applied 
to clothes, is virtually synonymous with 
the word “daytime,” and no girl or 
woman can be better dressed than in a 
simple, smart sports frock of appropriate 
cut and fabric. 

But, of course, it must be appropriate. 
The slim little suit of Jersey, with its smart 
horizontal stripings on the blouse, is not 
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for the woman who leans toward heavi 
ness. Neither is the composé suit of any 
persuasion, for a sharp defining line around 
the hips cannot help but add to her genera! 
displacement. 

In the field of materials there is infinit« 
variety, but again we should be guided b) 
suitability. One would hardly wear 
georgette dress, for instance, to play golf. 
even though its designer proclaimed in 
every line its loyalty to the mode of sports. 
Common sense and good taste would urge 
the choice of a knitted or Jersey frock, or, 
if silk were especially desired, a dress of 
heavy crépe de chine. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 


Coats, 45 cents. 
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tisfaction 
Guaranteed 


"he Gold Seal Guarantee of 
‘faction, shown above, is the 
‘ifying mark of Nairn Goup 
i. INLatps. Be sure to look 
‘he Gold Seal on the face of 


“~ goods or the name Nairn on 
ike back 


ve 
2 
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In these rooms notice how the floor of Gop Sra Intatp, in a Belflor pattern, bordered with 
plain black linoleum, adds to the charm of the Colonial interior 


cA. tonic for any room~in homes new or old 


The smartest and newest idea in home beautifying! A new floor that 
blends in with the colors of walls and furnishings! A beautiful perma- a 
nent Goip Seat Intaiw—laid right over the old wooden floor. . 


Thousands of women have been won to this sensible way of rejuve- 
nating their rooms by the modern designs and delicately mottled color- | 






ings of the charming Be/flor patterns offered in Goxp Seat INvarps. \ 
What a transformation they work! The effect is so refreshing, so \ ee Loe 
utterly and entirely pleasing, that you receive no end of compliments \ & ah 
from your family and friends. | 
And remember! The beauty of Gotp Skat INuaps is more than skin a : 
d : CT Eee f ; : Yee: “Creating a Charming 
eep. They are genuine inlaid linoleum of the highest quality. The Home” gives a multitude of sug- 


colors will not wear off. They goclear through to the back. Occasional gestions for beautifying rooms. 


. Write us or mail this coupon to 
waxing keeps them fresh and gleaming. Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If your floors are worn and shabby—if you are building or buying 














: Name 
a new house—see the new Nairn Gop Seat INnuaips. Thoroughly et 
° . ° . . . . f ress 
economical in price, they represent the utmost value in inlaid linoleum. > 
zily 
CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. ee 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 2! 
Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


LD SEAL INLAIDS 
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N™. ‘the toilet soap as delicious as | 
French soap’ that has captured 


America 








From France: : : 
the gift of a SMOOTH SKIN 


|, pe fragrant lather! So satiny and 
firm—this new, different soap you 
asked us to make. 

“We just can’t pay extravagant prices for 
imported soaps,” you told us, “but the 


French do know what makes one lovely. 
Please make a soap just as wonderful—but 
not nearly so costly! One that will make 
our skin feel just as smooth, delicious!” 





“Tt is just what we longed for” 


otra tercony 


rer 
toteewene 





So we made Lux Toilet Soap. 


Made it quite differently from the white 
soaps you are used to. 


Made it by the very method France uses for 
her finest toilet soaps. The whole world has 
looked to France for fine toilet soaps. For 
centuries ago she knew that her marvellous 
powders and perfumes lose their magic un- 
less the skin itself is exquisite. And how 
grateful you were for the soaps she made— 
expensive though they were—your skin felt 
so satin smooth, so exquisite. 


Now the same famous French method makes Lux 
Toilet Soap beneficent to your skin. Makes it firm, 
fine-textured like the lovely skin it tends. Bubbling, 
caressing lather—hard water on the Continent taught 


FOR 
FACE, HANDS & BATH 


LUX 


-1OF 


TOILET SOAD 


Yesterday, 50c for a 
French toilet soap 

- Today the same 
luxury for Ioc : - 


the French the secret of Lux Toilet Soap’s instant, 
ample lather. 


France with her passion for loveliness— America 
with her genius for achievement! You have Lux 
Toilet Soap for just ten cents. 


Ten cents—yet your experienced fingers recognize 
instantly the things you loved in fine French soaps. 
Lux Toilet Soap breathes France even in the delicate, 
delicious fragrance. But it is generous, American in 
value! You can get this savon de toilette wherever 
soap is sold. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





Instant abundant lather—always. 
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Business or Society—the (lothes are the Same 


(Continued from Page 109) 















xcept in a rs selects ex- 
y mistaken oe sete AD actly the 
stances, the her pe ? same. The 
Jusiness 4 ee ~ trim, trig 
man is no c y type ofsports 
nger re- is N he frock on page 
carded as ae 109 she wears 
semi- | to the office, 
masculine, for nowadays 
iltogether os the clothes 
“different” ae for sports and 
sort of per- Se the clothes 
son. She is fF for general 
conceded the a wear are 
same likes wed identical. On 


and dislikes, 
the same re- 
actions, the 
same attitude 
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toward life in 
general, as 
any other 
woman, and, 
outside of her 
occupation, 
no distinction 
can be drawn 
between her 
and the re- 
mainder of 
her sex. 
Certainly 
this is true in 
the matter of 
clothes. For 
the modern 
business 
woman wears 
exactly the 
same type as 
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the golflinks, 
in the shop- 
ping district 
or at busi- 
ness, from six 
in the morn- 
ing until six 
at night, any 
womanis cor- 
rectly garbed 
ina frock 
built along 
these lines. 
All five 
dresses shown 
are suitable 
for almost 
any age, from 
that of the 
debutante or 
the stenog- 
rapher to 
that of the 
middle-aged 
matronor the 

















the society older busi- 
woman. She ness execu- 
is an up-and- tive, with 
coming  per- Nos.5281 and 
son of alert 5285, per- 
mind, with haps, more 
the keenness appropriate 
to realize ae for the latter 
that, just as ; than the 
the society bi former. 

woman de- The after- 


pends on the 
frocks she 
wears to help 
uphold her 
position, so 
must the 
woman in 
business take care to choose the clothes that 
will testify to her good taste and intelligence. 
And there is a strong analogy between the 
activities that fill to overflowing the time 
of both. For just as the society matron flits 
from one committee meeting to another in 
the charitable program that has come to 
fill such a major portion of her days, so the 
business woman rushes from one appoint- 
ment to another, whether in her own office 
or outside. And the clothes that both wear 
must be of the practical yet smart variety 
that will mark the wearers as thoroughly 
well-turned-out women. 

Che fact that clothes are almost stand- 
ardized today makes the problem simple 
lor both. The business woman may not be 
able to go to Paris for hers, but Paris is only 
a week away these days, and the frocks that 
are launched there this week appear here 
inreplicaonly a few weeks later. Materials, 
too, are practically standardized, so that 
even if she wanted to, the office worker 
could not dress differently from her society 
sister without flying in the face of present- 
day fashion. 

The afternoon and evening dresses on 
page 108 and the sports frocks on page 109 
are typical examples of the kind of clothes 
that smart women everywhere are wear- 
ing. For garden parties at Newport, for 
dancing in the Casino, on the links at 
Palm Beach or on the boulevard, women 
Whose social position demands perfect 
taste in dress select unerringly just this 
kind of clothes. And the business woman 


this country. 
through 
chine frock. 
cardigan, 


Drecoll’s smartest cardigan sports suit, much copied in 
Black Shetland makes the thin jacket, 
which shows the flesh color of the crépe de 
Flesh crépe de chine also edges the 
with black crépe de chine forming a center 
stripe on the scarf. The belt is of black leather. 


noon frocks 
on page 108 
are suitable 
for any day- 
time occa- 
sion, whether 
it be tea, mat- 
inée, card party or church, and the busi- 
ness woman will reserve them for her leisure 
hours. Nos. 5298 and 5300, however, may 
be pressed into office service if necessary, 
when social engagements tread hard upon 
the heels of business, with no time for a 
change of costume. But No. 5284, more 
strictly formal and more elaborate in ma- 
terial and trimming, could never beadapted 
to anything but out-and-out afternoon wear. 

In her evening clothes the business 
woman again follows the lead of her 
leisured sister and selects such smartly 
simple frocks as the two on page 108— 
frocks that any woman could safely wear 
for dinner, dance or other evening affair. 
Good taste is the sole criterion by which 
to choose, and since good taste is merely a 
matter of suiting the costume to the occa- 
sion, no woman is barred from participat- 
ing. And it is the exercise of this faculty 
which has earned the modern business 
woman her clothes reputation, enabling 
her to vie successfully with all others in the 
field of smartness and good taste. 

She remembers, of course, to limit her- 
self to the less conspicuous colors for busi- 
ness wear—especially if there is need for 
economy and the dress must do duty for 
several seasons—and she chooses the ma- 
terials best suited to her occupation. But 
outside of that her only limitation is good 
taste—and that is a limitation every 
woman must observe if she covets the self- 
confidence and self-respect that good 
dressing brings in its wake. 














MAKING FINE RUGS- OUR LIFE WORK 


Gach of us naturally does best lhe lhing tee likes best ~Lhals 
lhe reason why we are Rug and Catpel Manufacturers ~ 


























































- MATTHEW J.WHITTALL 4 





E doubt if there is anyone in the 

Whittall organization who could do 

any other one thing as well as they 
make rugs and carpets. 


With most of us here the designing and the 
weaving of fine floor coverings is a life 
work—self-selected. 


To us, there is nothing more beautiful, more 
satisfying, more desirable than a well designed 
Whittall Anglo-Persian Rug perfectly woven 
in soft, harmonious colors. 


It is one of the pleasures of creative crafts- | 
manship to strive ever to improve upon the 
masterpiece we have but now completed. 


So, into each Whittall rug there goes a little 

bit of each one of us—the designer, the blender 
of the wools, the dyemaster, the weaver. But 
the foundation, the inspiration and the incen- 
tive to endeavor reach far back into the years. 
They have their inception in the ideas and 
ideals of one man—Matthew J. Whittall—the i 
founder of this association of rug weavers. 
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When a Whittall Anglo-Persian Rug enters 
your home it represents far more than a fine 
factory product. It is our contribution to your 
happiness and comfort, enriched and beautified 
by our enjoyment in its production. 


President & General Manager 
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M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, Worcester, Mass. 





OUR REPUTATION for QUALITY 
KEEPS THESE MILLS RUNNING 
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Great 


- Doctors 


Say. 


to break congestion 


use Mustard 


VERYBODY can recall some 

emergency when a_ mustard 
plaster or a mustard bath was the 
one thing that helped most. And 
homely and “old-timey” as these 
remedies are, doctors say that noth- 
ing is more scientific. 

Today doctors and hospitals are 
using mustard not only for colds, 
congestions, aches and pains, but for 
many conditions where a counter- 
irritant is beneficial. 

Not all mustard is equally effective, how- 
ever. A century ago Jeremiah Colman dis- 
covered that the soil 
of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, produced mus- 
tard of exceptionally 
high medicinal power 
and today Colman’s 
Mustard is famous 

all over the world. 
' When you buy 
mustard ask for Col- 
Nothing helps more to man’s, and keep one 
break up a cold than the of the convenient 


mustard foot-bath. Add sealed tins always in 


one tablespoonful, | ici abi 
mixed first with a little YOU" medicine cabi- 


cold water in a cup, to net as well as on your 
the foot-tub pantry shelf—ready 

for every emergency. You can get it at 
druggist’s and grocer’s—in various sizes. 








Send this coupon today for Free Booklet 
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eymart Ways With Linen 


Cfor Town or (oountry 


Below, at left, Ascoli uses tiny tucks in squares for 
shirt front and skirt front of a frock of orange linen. 
Round crystal buttons add a completing touch. In 
center, beige and brown linen form the usual smart 
combination in a dress by Ernest Levy, with fine 
tucking down each side front. A platt at each side 
front of skirt is faced with brown. At right, Barjon’s 
frock of apricot linen, in two shades, has scalloped 
bolero edged with white, while a white-edged pocket 
tops each group of knife plaits on skirt. 











F.& F. Colman, (U.S. A.) Lid.; 
Dept. C-1, New Brunswick, New Fersey 


Please send me your free booklet 


Name 


“* MusTarD AS A First AID IN THE HoME” 





Address 
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else in the world may be 

wearing, during June, July 
and August the American woman 
turns with relief to linen and cot- 
ton frocks. In them she achieves 
that dainty freshness and that sense 
of thorough cleanliness which only 
the sanitary crispness of wash ma- 
terials can give. 

On this page and the next are 
some of the smartest advance fash- 
ions for summer, developed by 
leading houses in the cotton and 
linen fabrics which this year, even 
more than ever, will play an impor- 
tant part in every woman’s ward- 
robe. At left, above, an exceed- 
ingly chic double-breasted box coat 
of yellow linen is used by Barjon 
to top a plaited linen skirt of white; 
both trimmed with drawn work. \ 
At right, above, Ernest Levy offers 
a dashing jumper frock of beige and Micell 
yellow linen, with double inverted ; 
plait in front of skirt. 


N: MATTER what anyone 
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New Parisian (sottons 










Atright, Barjon uses white and pink voile— 
the latter embroidered in white—for a 
dainty square-necked frock, with tiny 
tucks at belt, side fronts and center back. 
Nowitzky’s frock is of plaid gingham, cut 
on the bias for cuffs and pockets. The col- 
lar and vestee are both of fine white linen. 














Barjon 














HE March lion may roar and 
ramp outside our windows, 

but hecan’t keepourthoughts 
from dwelling on warmer weather 
and the clothes that warmer 
weather will bring. 

All indications point to more 
tubbable clothes this summer, with 
cotton well to the fore in the ranks 
of lightweight materials. Already 
Rodier has launched a series of 
plain, printed and embroidered 
voiles, of plaid and checked ging- 
hams, of flowered crépes and other 
cotton fabrics; and well-known 
Paris houses, such as those repre- 
sented on this page, are using them 
for some of their smartest offerings. 

Ascoli’s jumper suit, at extreme 
left, is of soft green printed crépe, 
with plaited jabot, cuff edges and 
skirt; while Ernest Levy uses white 
and navy voile for asecond jumper 
dress, embroidered in blue. Printed 
, voile, and a blending plain color, 
Ernest Levy . make the Lorlyse frock. 

orlyse 
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Dowitzky 


LEFT-OVER LAMB 
from yesterday ? 







Mrs. E.C Baggott 


1015 No. Monroe Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Suggests - 
this delightful 
salad treat 


How simple it is—and how it 
saves on the food budget! 

<«<You just mix two cups of diced 
lamb and half a cup celery with a 
cup of drained Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple and enough mayonnaise 
to hold together,’’ says Mrs. Baggott. 
«<Then salt and serve on lettuce.”’ 


On every hand similar ideas are 
coming into favor. For, Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple adds savour and 
zest to many otherwise commonplace 
dishes. Try it with omelets, waffles, 
deviled eggs, dressings and as a side- 
dish with roast pork and other meats. 

Both Crushed and Sliced Ha- 
waiian Pineapple are identical in 
quality and fine flavor. Each has 
many special uses. Keep both forms 
always on hand. 





























Fave you seen 
this interesting 
booklet? It’s full 
of novel breakfast, 
luncheon and din- 
ner suggestions, 
Send for a free 
copy today. 





—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 75, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It.” 


Name___ 
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A Smart Spring Dress 
15 cents 






TS match the ever changing styles, the clever 
woman today uses RIT. She changes the 
color of her dresses or hose at will. The sheerest 
party frocks or dresses for the house or office 
—not one of them is discarded. 


For New Improved RIT is guaranteed to either fast 
dye or tint with perfect results. It will not injure 
the finest fabrics. From delicate pinks, blues, 
greens, beige—all the joyous colors of spring 
—to browns, and the always popular jet black, 
RIT’s alluring shades meet every requirement. 
In thousands of homes RIT is indispensable. For little 
dresses and rompers for the children—for every item of 
the wardrobe—even for home decorations—RIT is a 


never-failing source of joy and contentment. And every- 
one appreciates, too, the ease of using RIT. 


New improved RIT comes in 24 beautiful colors—for 
either dainty tints or fast dyes. And you can get it at any 
druggist’s or department store for only 15c per package. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard * * Chicago, lil. 


Sa. 
™ 





FAST DYES OR TINTS 


Never say“Dye’ say RIT 


WHITE 
RIT 


WHITE RIT re- 
moves dye from 
colored fabrics, 
also spots, stains 
and discolorations 
from white goods. 
15c per package. 


Harmless as 
boiling water 
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The large square of brocade or metal cloth, lined with chiffon or unlined, 
and edged with gold tinsel cloth, has superseded the Spanish shawl as 
the outstanding evening wrap for spring and summer. Two charming 
derivations are seen above, that at left of green-and-gold brocade, that at 
right of machine-embroidered metal cloth in soft reds, blues and greens. 


L Didn't Want a Paris Flat 


(Continued from Page 97) 


tell us. We walk into a store full of high 
hopes and indecision, looking for the hat 
that never was on land or sea. With every 
model we try on, resistance, spirits and 
hair are lowered. It seems impossible 
there can be so many hats in the world, all 
so unbecoming to us. 

“But haven’t you,”’ we say in despera- 
tion to the milliner, ‘‘that new little shape 
with the wavy brim? A friend of mine 
has one and I think I’d like it.” 

If it is our lucky day no such model 
can be found. For it is the hat we buy be- 
cause it is becoming to a friend, the hat 
that is supposed to make us look younger, 
the hat that is “‘different’’—all the dan- 
gerous host of hats with a reason—that are 
fatal. 

These are the hats that bite the hand 
that buys them. And in the end they 
have to be locked out of sight, as I have 
good reason to know. For there are two 
of these skeletons lodging in my closet this 
minute. I never look at them. I feel as 
sensitive about them as Bluebeard did 
about his five-foot shelf of headless wives. 


UT what is the matter with a woman 
who sits down before a triple mirror, 
looks earnestly at herself and buys some- 
thing that makes her hideous? The answer 
is not that she is a mad hatter or shopper, 
but that the whole subject of hats is com- 
plex and tricky. There are twenty bad 
hats to one good, smart model for each of 
us. Why shouldn’t we make mistakes? 

Once upon a time—and this is no fairy 
tale, though it has a happy ending—there 
was a woman on our street who could al- 
ways be relied on to get a thoroughly 
wrong hat. The rest of the population 
gave her one look and knew what not to 
buy. But nobody looked oftener than he 
or she could help. Her friends shook their 
heads. She shook her own head, feeling 
frightfully depressed. I know all about it, 
because her head was mine. 

Well, this woman, in spite of her history, 
her long years of error, had an amazing ex- 
perience. She learned how to buy hats! 
She learned struggling and protesting, it is 
true—but she learned. At the moment of 
writing she has two hats so smart, so 








transforming that every friend and neigh- 
bor she owns has tried them on, stretched 
the crowns, asked what they cost—done 
everything but copy them. They would 
have done this, too, but the hats are French, 


and a French hat is like a cream puff. It | & 


resembles the others in the pan, but it has 
its own distinct personality. 


ATURALLY, [ had no intention of get- 

ting a hat when I went to Paris. Why 
bring up unpleasant subjects on a vaca- 
tion? Besides, I was resigned to what I | 
had, a typical 1926 touring model. But | 
public opinion was too strong for me. To 
visit Paris, France, without buying a hat 
would be like visiting Paris, Tennessee, 
without tasting beaten biscuit. Before I 
knew it I was buying—not the hat I 
wanted, not the hat with a “reason,” but 
the hat a milliner put on my head and told 
me to buy. I was putty, clay, not to 
mention dough in her hands. She talked 
earnestly to mein her native tongue. Some- 
how she seemed to sense the fact that I 
was a shopper who had to cross an ocean 
and be told in a language I did not under- 
stand what was good for me, before I would 
believe it. 

And to tell the truth I don’t think | did 
believe her at first. It was just the diffi- 
culty of making myself heard, the im)os- 
sibility of persuading Madame that my 
talk meant something, too, that caused me 
to take those two hats. What could | do 
with a woman who answered all my most 
serious objections with a dazzling smile: 

“Ah, but wait, Madame. At home, é” 
l’ Amérique, how you will be glad to lave 
such hats—two, so new, so chic! Figure 
to yourself how happy you will be to have 
the hats made just for you.” 

Figure to myself, indeed! I figured to 
myself the price, put it in the willing hand 
of Madame and walked out wondering 
why on earth I had let that woman have 
her own undiluted way with my purely 
personal head. Little did I know I was 
one of hundreds. Madame Margot al- 
ways had her way with heads. You came 
to her for a hat; she studied you and gave 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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One reason for the goodness 
of Beech-Nut Spaghetti is 
that we make itall ourselves, 
producing both sauce and 
spaghetti specially designed 
to blend together in a per- 
fect flavor-food. It’s always 
ready for a quick meal. 
= heat it briefly and you 

ave a tempting, steaming 
dish. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut | 


Sliced Bacon 


No morning is complete 
without Beech-Nut Bacon. 
The sun may rise and the 
clock may strike its chimes, 
but until Beech-Nut Bacon 
arrives, life is not at its 
best. Beech-Nut is actually 
the cream of all bacon. 
Woodsmoked over beech 
and maple, its flavor is ab- 
solutely matchless. A won- 
derfully delicate food. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
_ Canajoharie, N. Y. 





The housewife who buys 
catsup should be just as care- 
ful of its quality as when 
buying fresh tomatoes. And 
she can be sure when the cat- 
sup is Beech-Nut. Because 
Beech-Nut uses only fresh, 
ripe tomatoes, plump with 
juice. Beech-Nut Catsup 
and Chili Sauce give spice 
and spirit to your meals 
—and very economically. 


BEECH-NUT. PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

































d Spaghetti | Catsup and Chili Sauce 








Beech-Nut 


ork and Beans 


Most people are surprised 
when they first taste Beech- 
Nut Pork and Beans. They 
are surprised at the old-fash- 
ioned home-cooked flavor. 
For here are the plumpest, 
tenderest beans. Here is the 
most delightful tomato 
sauce. And all of it just 
waiting for you at your 
grocer’s, ready for you and 
your family. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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| HE Most Beautiful Chevrolet in Chevrolet History 


* ¥ 
4 f ‘ \ A | a is a masterly example of the coachmakers’ art. The 
LS LItC , LOK 3 Chevrolet Landau, with its Body by Fisher, reveals 
7 y an air of distinction found in the costliest of custom- 
built creations. No four-door enclosed car, of com- 
parable price, ever exhibited such sheer beauty of line or 
embodied so many features for luxury and convenience. | 
You need only to see, at your dealer’s, this supremely 
aristocratic car with its host of mechanical improve- 
ments, to realize what an amazing value it represents. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Diviston of General Motors Corporation 
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you what was good for you. If you did 
not like it—well, she would do anything 
for you but change the hat. 

When I first walked into her shop, I had 
all my old hat psychology with me. I told 
myself I was “just looking.” But when I 
cast an eye around for the models, I failed 
to see any. The hat-trees were there, a 
dozen empty ones, also a couple of scarfs 
in a case, and a leaning tower of gray 
hatboxes in a corner. I would actually 
have thought I had got in the back door, 
if | hadn’t noticed in the far corner of the 
room a tall woman bending over what 
must have been a customer’s head, doing 
some very intense and concentrated work 
on alittle black hat I wouldn’t have looked 
at twice. Something in the way that 
milliner was folding, denting, pinning sent 
asharp sticking pain through my memory. 

‘Painless millinery,” I thought, “hats 
altered while you wait!’’ And I began to 
back out. I had seen these hat clinics be- 
fore—but this was not my day for plastic 
surgery in velours. 

All of which shows how ignorant I was. 
For I was observing, if I had only known 
it, an act of pure genius. Only a French- 
woman candoit. Only those long artist’s 
fingers can transfer a hat from the inside 
of her brain to the outside of yours. Only 
the instinct that has guided centuries of 
hat composers can snip, alter, adjust and 
finally achieve the triumphant “Voz/a!”’ as 
the vision emerges, shaky on its pins and 
weak as to stitches, but right—right for 
the party chiefly concerned. 


S I REACHED the door warily, hoping 
to escape with no questions asked, I 

was horrified to hear my name called by a 
familiar voice. My impulse was to con- 
tinue right on out and down the four flights 
of tightly winding stairs at full speed. Of 
all people in the world I least wanted to 
meet—here she was! The friend from 
home, the critic who had already made me 
clothes-conscious, the really well-dressed 
woman who had been working on my looks 
for the past five years. She came toward 
me, with her newly born hat on her head, 
fastening the well-known guillotine stare 
upon my own inoffensive headpiece. 

“You’ve got the very thing for her,” 
she began, “‘haven’t you, Madame?” 

“Mais oui,”” Madame smiled cordially, 
and vanished through a pair of chintz cur- 
tains. I made a mental note of the fact 
that I had in my hand bag the very thing 
for Madame too! 

‘Where are the hats?’’ I whispered. “I 
want to see them before trying them on.” 

Now there are women who can speak 
two languages at once, and my consultant 
from home was one. I noticed it strikingly 
at this moment. With her eyes she in- 
dicated her low opinion of my intelligence, 
but with her voice she gently but firmly 
gave me to understand that French 
milliners are exceedingly temperamental 
about showing their models. Who knows 
when a low order of hat bandit will come 
aiong and steal some perfectly original 
fold or soft spot in the crown? How did 
\Miadame know that I myself was not 


ready to carry off one of her golden in- 
spirations and sell it? Of course, I might 
have pointed out that nothing I had seen so 
far would have tempted me, but I wanted 
to keep my adviser in a good humor. And 
besides, if the French milliners still be- 
lieved in secret diplomacy and the closed 
door, it wasn’t because better politicians 
than I am, speaking their own language, 
too, hadn’t tried to argue them out of it. 
But I gathered from the general tenor of 
my friend’s conversation thai I would be 
a lucky woman, if I got a good look at my 
hat before I paid for it. 


ND at this depressing moment, Ma- 
dame returned, a hat in hand. She 
motioned me to a chair—and I took it. It 
was the first of a number of things I took 
from Madame, including advice, a few 
well-meant insults, a good-sized volume 
of outspoken comment on my personal 
taste—and two hats. 

By which it may be understood that I 
went through the hat ordeal in a sort of 
trance. It is true that I uttered a feeble 
protest against black. Who, I wished to 
know, would wear black in the spring 
anyhow? This question was swept into 
the discard. To ask in Paris who wears 
black is like asking in America who owns 
an automobile. The answer is everybody. 

Next, I remember mentioning that I 
was partial to a very low crown and Ma- 
dame’s high-explosive reply: 

““Non—non, Madame! It would be 
very bad. I know—I have observed you. 
I have seen you complete—entire.”’ 

It seemed best to let her have her own 
way. Even my adviser did nothing more 
than applaud and suggest at one point a 
little pearl ornament that only added 
about four dollars to the total tax. 

“Wasn't it pretty?’’ they asked me 
every so often. ‘‘Didn’t I think it was 
charming? Wouldn’t it be practical back 
home?” 

‘“‘Very practical,’’ I thought to myself, 
running over a possible list of relatives 
and friends to whom I could give it as a 
memento of my European travels. 

But I did not give that hat away. Al- 
though I hated every dent that Madame 
put into it, although I was furious at my 
friend for letting her sell me a thing so 
unbecoming and ‘‘extreme’’—I was back 
in a week ordering another like the first. 
Painful as it had been, the reaction on 
acquaintances and passers-by left no doubt 
in my mind as to the merits of that hat. 
On the sixth day, I even began to like it 
myself. And on the seventh—I walked up 
Madame’s four flights and sat down before 
her mirror. She had bullied me, bossed 
me, sold mé something I hated—but I 
knew as well as she did that I’d come back 
to her for the rest of my life. I had 
learned that the only correct hats are sim- 
ple hats and that the only heads that do 
not wear them are very simple heads. In 
her own impulsive way she had made me 
see that if the height and breadth of the 
crown, the width and turn of the brim 
were correctly proportioned to my face, I, 
too, could wear ‘‘the newest thing.’’ No 
wonder she said ‘‘ Voild!’’ And no wonder 
I liked my hat! 


CSapestry for Dining-Room (Chairs 


(Continued from Page 104) 


snipped at half-inch intervals, turned un- 
cer, basted, and the whole laid over can- 
vas, where it is basted and machine 
suitched a quarter inch from edge. If ma- 
terial is thin, interline with outing flannel. 
_ For each of the two designs shown, the 
lollowing quantities of tapestry wool were 
used: 3 skeins light pink; 2 dark pink; 
3 light tan; 6 medium tan; 3 dark tan; 
2 black; 3 dark gray; 2 light gray and 
14 large hanks of brown for background — 
% hank if combined with cloth. To get 
exact shades, take page 104 to a shop 
where wools are purchased and match 
If preferred, 


designs may be developed in blue, green 
and yellow on a brown background, using 
three shades of blue for fruit, three of 
green for leaves and three of yellow for 
flowers. The fruit tips and middle part 
of the pomegranate in center of lower 
design on page 104, shown in two shades 
of pink, would then be in two shades of 
yellow. Tapestry wool required for each: 
1% large hanks of brown for background; 
2 skeins sage green (light); 3 reseda green 
(medium); 1 of bottle green (dark); 
3 Japan blue (light); 6 old China blue 
(medium); 3 Saxe blue (dark); 2 of leg- 
horn yellow; 2 of maize; and 2 of gold. 












































‘The bath-#0 om drain : pe 


—choked again... 
and only half the twins washed! 


ONIGHT of al/ nights! With the Carters 
due for dinner and barely time to dress! 
Here’s a pretty kettle of fish! 

If only she had used Drano! A little poured 
down the stubborn drain at the first sign of laziness 
—a bubbling and boiling as Drano dissolved the 
grease or lint or hair or other refuse—a rinse of 
clear water and—swoosh!—the drain is open, 
free-running, scoured clean on the inside. 

Use Drano regularly for every drain in the 
house—it positively will not harm enamel, 
porcelain or plumbing. 


TiTTTTLTLLT TLL LiLcLieY 


Let Drano be your drudge 


Those grease-caked iron pans and oven- 
glass—Drano will clean them like new! It 
will deodorize and sterilize garbage cans. 
It will purify icebox drains and clear out 
downspouts ! 

Leave it to Drano—millionsof womendo! 

Buy a can today at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, or send 25c for a full- 
sized can. 





Cleans oily 
garage floors 
Sprinkle Drano 
on the grease- 
stained garage 


floor—add a little 
water—that’s all! 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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a IN 
Drano 
gam Cleans and Opens 
35¢ in Canada Drains 25 ¢ 
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HAIR QUICKLY LOSES 


its youth and lustre 
y you neglect tt 
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A few moments daily care keeps your hair young-looking, gleaming and beautiful 


O one, nowadays—like the fairy 

princess of old—lavishes hours of 

loving care upon keeping her hair 
gleaming and beautiful. 

And it is not hours that are needed but 
minutes, regularly, every day. Without 
this habitual care the hair begins to 
have a neglected look. 

It becomes dull and lifeless. 


Frequently there are horrid flecks of 
dandruff through it. 


And in many cases the hair itself is 
coming out badly, so that, instead of 
glorious abundant tresses, the hair looks 
thin and poor. 


Yet all that is needed to keep your 
hair lustrous, healthy and abundant is 
daily systematic care. 

The hair is a living, growing part of 
the body and must be fed at the roots to 
keep it vigorously healthy. The scalp 
must be protected 
against the infection 
which is now known to 
be the cause of dandruff. 

You can easily kill the 
germs causing dandruff , 





infection and at the same time stimulate 
nourishing scalp circulation. This quick 
tonic treatment will do it. 


Invigorates hair-nourishing circulation: 


destroys dandruff infection 


UST moisten the scalp generously with Ed. 

Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then with stiffly 
held fingers move your scalp vigorously in 
every direction to work the tonic down to the 
very hair roots. Do this over every inch of 
the scalp—it makes the scalp tingle with new 
vigor and leaves your hair soft, clean and 
manageable! 


You will be amazed at the improved 
appearance of your hair after only a few 
days of this care. Dandruff disappears. 
Withina surprisingly short time the hair 
that was dull and lifeless becomes so radi- 
antly healthy, that youcan dare the smart- 
est, most dashing of the new coiffures. 


Begin this simple nourishing care today. 
Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any drug or 
department store. (Signature of Ed. Pinaud on 
each bottle.) Or send for 
free trial bottle. Tear out 
the coupon now. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York—sole dis- 
tributors for Parfumerie 
Ed. Pinaud, Paris, France. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
Gives New Beauty to Your Hair 





FREE - GENEROUS 
TRIAL BOTTLE 
Pinaud Inc., Dept. A-102, 


90 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send free trial bottle of 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 


Name 


«Address 
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_ brought hot water and ice. 





Peep 0 Day 


(Continued from Page 21) 


singer’s collar, put a pillow under his neck. 
Still he did not remove his own overcoat. 
MacTavish complained of it. ‘‘Why don’t 
ye take off your coat, Jack?”’ 

Jack pretended not to hear. A boy 
Less than 
eight minutes to go! ‘‘ This will be a night 
to go down in history,” he said, bathing 
the hot temples with soothing touches. 
“Cooper MacTavish in The Witching 
Colleen, and the 
greatest crowd to 
hear him in the Au- 
ditorium’s whole 
career.” 

“Ye’re a bright 
lad, but ye can’t 
blarney me. I’m 
not going to sing.” 
MacTavish shut his 
lips obdurately. 
“What the deuce! 
Can’t an artist af- 
ford a bit of a rest? 
I’ve got a devil ofa 
head. Ah-h-h—that 
ice does the trick. 
See here, Jack, take 
off that coat. The 
sight of it smothers 
me.” 


ACK was oblivi- 

ous. He was re- 
moving the tenor’s 
street clothes. ‘‘The 
other foot, now, Mr. — 
Mac—so.”’ 

“No, sir! I'll not budge out of this 
dressing room. Say, Jack, what the saints! 
Did ye hear me say take off that coat?’”’ 
MacTavish, with a peevish oath, bent 
forward and tore it open. 

John Wynn tried to draw back, but it 
was too late. The old singer had seen 
beneath the concealing garment the green- 
jacketed costume of Seumas of The Witch- 
ing Colleen. He sprang to his feet, dashing 
the ice pack away. ‘‘So that’s the like 
of a friend ye are! Waiting to step into 
me shoes! And I who have taught ye and 
made ye all ye are!”’ 

“Mr. Mac——”’ 

“Not a word from ye! Give me those 
boots and get out. There’s not the man 
living gets the chance to put the knife in 
the back of Cooper MacTavish. Get out, 
Isay! Ye’ll see if MacTavish is done for!”’ 
And he waved John Wynn to the door. 

Bellew was waiting outside. He pounced 
upon the understudy. ‘‘ Well?” 

“He'll sing,” said John Wynn. ‘“‘Look!”’ 
He pulled the impresario back with him 
into a curtained doorway. MacTavish’s 
door was flung open. The Irishman, his 
face set, his costume not yet quite ar- 
ranged, stalked out toward the stage. 

““Thank God,”’ said John Wynn, and as 
he smiled at Bellew his throat had the 
feeling of tears. 


HE DID not relax until the curtain was 
up and the great old voice was diffus- 
ing its honey in tones mellow, inimitable, 
that soothed the farthest rafters of the 
Auditorium. Then he sought out Connie 
Elsing. 

In the turquoise China shawl, her white 
skin touched by flecks of rose, an elusive 
luster in her eyes, there was something 
different about the girl tonight—adven- 
turous, perhaps. ‘‘John Wynn,” she said 
a little breathlessly, ‘“how long have we 
known each other?”’ 

He smiled, and there was the effect of 
shadow or of sadness in it. ‘‘Three years, 
Connie.” 

*‘And just how far have you progressed 
in that time? Ah, you’ve got such a 
glorious voice, John Wynn,” she cried. 
“You ought to be singing. Not ——” A 
challenging warmth deepened in her skin, 
but she rushed on bravely, ‘“—— not 
playing valet.’’ Her voice broke a little. 





“Oh, Wynnjy, aren’t you ever going to be 
more than just an understudy to a once- 
great man?” 

He winced. It was almost as if life, not 
Connie, were flinging him that question, 
“T’ll get my chance some day, without 
having to take it at someone else’s ex- 
pense.” He cleared his throat. “It’s not 
easy to deny ambition, though,” he smiled. 

Her eyes had caught something now 
besides the gleam of the lights overhead — 
daring, appeal. ‘‘And ambition,”’ she said, 
half whispering—‘“‘is that all you are 
denying yourself, 
John Wynn?” 

The blood rushed 
in on his heart, his 
voice became husky. 
“All,” he said with 
an effort, ‘that — 
that I can let my- 
self think of now.” 





little thrust of 


“Are you going 
on forever sacrific- 
ing? Is that fair 
to—to anyone, John 
Wynn? I ask you, 
is it—is it fair?” 

Out on the stage 


HE made a hot | 


the hand. | 





the chorus was sing- 
ing the maddest of 


Irish tunes, Mac- | 


voice ris- 
clear and 
The words rang 


Tavish’s 
ing 
broguish above the rest. 
out with ironic clarity: 
“Then I'll be with ye at the peep o’ day, 
When all the world’s made new; 
When eyes are bright and hearts are light, 
And all our dreams come true!”’ 


Still John O’Day did not answer. 
moment now the curtain would fall. 

‘*I—I mean,” she whispered brokenly, 
“isn’t there something you would say if — 
if you were free?”’ 

“‘But—I’m not—free, Connie,” he said 
huskily. ‘“‘Listen to that. He wouldn't 
be singing tonight if it wasn’t for me. I 
don’t believe he’d last a month if I left 
him. He—he depends on me so.” 

There was silence for a moment; her 
eyes were turned away. “John Wynn,” 
she said suddenly, ‘I’m going away.” 

Something seemed to hit him in the 
breast. ‘‘Going away!”’ 


Ina 


THe fringe of the China shawl twisted 
about her finger. ‘‘ Madame Franchelli 
is taking her opera company abroad. She 
wants me to join them. Father thinks it 
would be a great chance for me. I ~—I 
didn’t give her my answer. I wanted 
first to—tell you.’’ She gave him a quick 
little glance. ‘“‘What do you think ot it, 





The fringe slipped out of her hands. 
“Yes, Wynnjy?” 

She was looking straight up into hus 
eyes, and he felt a pang of almost unb«ar- 
able pain. He looked away. “It it 
would be a wonderful trip for you,’ he 
said very low. 

The orchestra wound up with a trium- 
phant crash. ““So—you think—I ought 
to go?” 

He struggled with himself before reply- 
ing. “There'll be lots of us who'll muss 
you, Connie, but of course I think—ii s a 
big chance for you.”’ She turned away 
suddenly, and he saw the quivering o! her 
shoulders. ‘Connie, what is it?”’ 2 

“‘It—it’s breaking my heart,’’ she w!uls- 
pered. 

“*What, Connie?” he stammered. 

“ Just—everything.” Beyond the foot- 
lights the house was over and over again 





(Continued on Page 122) 
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The Famous OSCAR of the WALDORE says: 


“A delightful meal can be planned around a hot 
cheese dish. Some of the most delicious are cas- 
seroles such as cheese and rice, a cheese omelet 
or soufflé, and cauliflower or tomatoes with a rich 
cheese sauce.” 


A FURTHER STEP 


IN MELLOWING 


a finer cheese » » finely packaged 


OW often the family wants cheese now! If it doesn’t 

come to the table something seems lacking. And when you 

dine with friends have you noticed how invariably it is served? 

Cheese is so popular now because it is more delicious than 
ever before. 

Phenix, through a further step in mellowing, has given to 
cheese this savory creamy goodness. And the finest of wrapping 
and packaging keeps it fresh and tender. In '4, 4, 1 lb. pkgs., 
5 Ib. loaves. American, Swiss, Pimiento, Brick, Limburger. 


Phenix 
Cheese 


Made by the makers of “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 


y 
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cA package of Swiss Cheese! 
. « cA booklet of recipes! 


I enclose 15c in coin for cheese and booklet. 





| NEY 
SEND 15¢ to 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, Street ae. si 
Dept. A-17, Plymouth, Wis. 
In Canada, 19 St. Maurice St., a a ae - 
Montreal 
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thundering its applause. She straightened 
up and smiled a fluttering smile, though 
her eyes were very large, large enough to 
hold a world of pain. ‘‘ Well,” she said 
valiantly, “I—I'll try to learn a lot 
abroad.” 

“Connie,” he said, “‘I—when you come 
back I mean, don’t think I’m al- 
ways going to be just an understudy. 
I ” 





He had no chance to conclude. Cooper 
MacTavish, debonair, walking with his 
old light step, came humming upon them. 
Rancor forgotten, he rapped John Wynn 
on the chest. ‘“‘Who says Cooper 
MacTavish’s day is done? Ah, my boy, 
ye’ve a long wait ahead of ye yet before 
ever ye take MacTavish’s crown!” Ju- 
bilantly he swung on, opened his door, 
turned back to crow over his shoulder: 
“And who d’ye suppose sits in the front 
box? The beauty we saw last night on 
Powell!’’ He went in, chuckling. 

‘‘Good-by, John Wynn,”’ 
said Connie Elsing. 

“Not good-by, Con- 
nie. I——” Heputhis 
hands out toward her, 
and she looked up 
quickly, her lips parted. 

MacTavish’s door 
opened again and he 
thrust out his head. 
“‘Howabout alittle more 
ice, Jack, for me head?”’ 

Singers were bustling 
about, hurrying to 
change for the second 
act. John O’Day stood 
hesitant, unhappy. 
“Don’t let me stop you, 
John Wynn,” said Con- 





nie unsteadily. ‘‘He— 
needs you.” 
“T’ll_ be back,’’ said John Wynn. 


“You'll wait, Connie?’”’ 

He did not see her despairing gesture, 
nor did he see the tears that rose, uncon- 
trollable, to her eyes. And when he came 
back Connie Elsing was gone. 


OHN WYNN moved around MacTav- 

ish’s room in his quiet way, seeing that 
everything was comfortable, drafts shut 
out, the temperature right for a capricious 
throat. The hotel room glowed cozily; the 
gas lights brought out a cheerful warmth 
from the red hangings; Cooper MacTavish 
was installed ina commodious chair, every- 
thing that he might want close at hand. 
But the tenor was restless; his fingers 
twitched, he watched John Wynn out of 
the corner of his eye. The close guard 
which the boy had kept on him for the 
past two days was irking him. Ever since 
the night of The Witching Colleen the lad 
had scarcely let him out of his sight. 

“Hark to it rain,” said John Wynn. 
“Are you warm enough, Mr. Mac?”’ 

“Oh, I’m warm enough,” grumbled the 
singer. 

John Wynn looked at his watch. “Time 
you turned in, Mr. Mac. You need a long 
rest before tomorrow night.” 

““Tomorrow night! Tomorrow night! 
Am I to hear nothing but that? Ye’ve 
grown a regular policeman, Jack—a 
policeman, on my word.” 

“Mr. Mac,” said. John Wynn lamely, 
“T know I must seem to take a lot on my- 
self, but I think so—much of you. I’m so 
anxious to have you do better than any- 
one else in the world. . I—I couldn’t 
have you fall down. And The Miller 
of Doon—it’s your most magnificent 
part ——” He found himself unable to 
go on, 


AC TAVISH got up, clapped him 
gruffly on the shoulder. “There, 
don’t mind me, lad—I’m fidgety tonight — 
but I didn’t mean a word that I said. 
Why, I couldn’t do without ye, lad. Now 
go along. Ye look tired. I don’t think 
ye’ve had much rest for two days. I'll 
get to bed myself.” 
“You will go, Mr. Mac? You will take 
care of yourself for tomorrow?” 





——— 


MacTavish promised, all virtue. He 
bade his protégé good night affection- 
ately, saw him out, then shut and locked 
the door. 

The click of the key brought sudden 
relief to the young man. For two hours he 
had been waiting for this moment of free- 
dom. A note had come from Connie 
Elsing, the first word he had had of her 
since the night of The Witching Colleen, 
Her boat was sailing tonight at eleven. 

He hurried into his room across the hall, 
the feelings that he had been holding in 
abeyance surging over him. The recol- 
lection of the figure he had cut in their last 
interview had weighed on him. Connie 
had given so generousiy, he so niggardly, 
He had not seen her since; she had not 
returned to the theater, and he had been 
occupied with MacTavish night and day. 

The rain fell with sodden force upon the 
iron roofs below; it took a certain rhythm 
as it beat against the metal: “Sails at 
eleven . . sails at eleven.’”’ And it was 

nine o’clock now. The wind made 
a sullen angry piping out-of- 
doors, swirled the rain 
against the walls. Itwas 
an ugly night. He hark- 
ened. He could hear 
the tenor moving in his 
room. 


OHN WYNN caught 

upapen. Almost like 
a physical thing swept 
over him the need to 
pour himself out to Con- 
nie, to try to make her 
understand the feeling 
that had kept him 
tongue-tied. He began 
to write feverishly. He 
would get this to her be- 
fore she sailed; he could 
not have her go without 
making her feel the ties of love and grati- 
tude which held him to MacTavish. 

He harkened again, a little tensely; but 
the sounds in MacTavish’s room were 
quieting down. 

As John Wynn resumed, the things he 
was writing came before him. That night 
so long ago, cold as this night was, but 
clear; the ragged boy, the stamp of 
hunger on him. . John O’Day shiv- 
ered. 

Once more he felt himself that home- 
less, hungry lad, pulling the ancient 
jacket about his ribs, trying to whistle 
through blue lips, smelling the maddening 
fragrance from the café. 

Clearly as though it were passing be- 
fore him as he wrote, John Wynn felt and 
saw it all: 

The ragamuffin pressed up to the res- 
taurant window drank in with yearning 
eyes the trays of food that passed so tan- 
talizingly near; and then he stopped, 
despite the gripe of hunger, and fell to 
listening spellbound to the crying of a 
violin. 





VICTORIA swung up to the curbing 
and discharged its occupant, a man 
with a bright-lined cape flung open over 
his shoulder and a manner devil-may-care 
and dashing. He strode past the lad to 
the café entrance, swinging a gold-headed 
cane. But he stopped in the doorwzey, 
looked back at the gamin. “Lad,” ie 
said abruptly, “ye are hungry?”’ Then, 
“Boy,” he said, putting his hand on the 
thin shoulder as he might have on his 
peer’s, ‘‘do me the honor to dine with me 
tonight.’” He would heed nothing of tie 
boy’s stammer, but putting his arm arou:id 
him, drew him into the restaurant. 

It was like an Arabian night. The 
waiters bowed to the floor, scurried {0 
give them service, the best in the caié. 
Food such as the lad had never known 
was whisked up to him, served as to an 
honored guest. He felt a passionate out- 
rush of feeling for this Aladdin-like 
stranger. For the first time in years lie 
felt free from the gnawing of hunger. And 
then there was the moment when tlie 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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“it’s like having Fresh Coconut, 
ready-grated, always on hand,’ 


say cookery experts of this new fresh-canned coconut 





Coconut Layer Cake 


Miss Atice Bunn, Associate Editor of 
the Delineator, contributes this unusually 
delicious coconut filling: 


COCONUT CREAM FILLING: % cup 
sugar, 4 cup pastry flour, 14 teaspoon salt, 2 cups 
scalded milk, 34 cup Baker’s Canned Coconut, 
I teaspoon vanilla, yolks 2 eggs. Mix the sugar, 
flour and salt, add the yolks of eggs slightly 
beaten, and add this mixture gradually to the 
scalded milk. Cook the mixture for 15 minutes 
in a double boiler, stirring it constantly until it 
is thickened and after that stirring it occasion- 
lly. Cool the mixture, add the coconut and 
flavor it with vanilla. The filling is then ready 
to spread on cake. 





Coconut Fudge 


J ‘ a] . . 
\ EpnA CoLeMAN, originator of the 
I Coleman Candies, created this es- 
povaily fine recipe for coconut fudge: 


icasurements level.) 2 cups granulated 

1 cup light cream, 1-16 teaspoon salt, 1 

's;0On corn syrup, Mix thoroughly and place 

‘ow fire. Cook until it forms a soft ball in 

vater. Remove from fire and pour into 

d vessel. Set in cool place until syrup is 

arm. Then beat slowly back and forth, 

<0 not stir, Remelt in double boiler. Mix 

‘ree tablespoons of melted bitter choco- 

and % can of Baker’s Canned Coconut. 

®or in square tin and sprinkle with more 
coconut. When cool cut into cubes. 
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Fresy COCONUT, ready-grated, always on hand, that’s 


what all housewives would like, of course. 
And now they can have it! For now fresh coconut is 


being put up, all shredded and ready to use, with every 


bit of its original tenderness and flavor, in sealed tins. 


It is so moist and tender, so rich and delicious that you 
couldn’t tell it from the meat of a newly opened ripe nut. 


In appearance it is even more attractive than home- 
grated coconut because it is cut in long, delicate threads 
that are in themselves a decoration to a cake, pie, pudding 
or fruit cup. 

When you buy coconut after this, always ask for Baker’s 
Canned Coconut, Southern-Style. Try the recipes on this 
page by famous cookery experts. Use Baker’s Canned Co- 
conut in your own favorite recipes, or in the many de- 





Coconut Butterscotch Pie 


Mrs. Detta THompson Lutes, Housekeeping Editor Modern 
Priscilla and Director Priscilla Proving Plant, originated this recipe: 





Ambrosia Carolina 


Miss Jean Carson, manager and Vice- 
President of the Vanity Fair Tea Room, 
tells you how to make ambrosia, that 
popular old-time Southern dainty. 


This is one of the most popular and character- 
istic desserts of the Old South. Alternate layers 
of thinly sliced orange and Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style. Sprinkle coconut 
lightly over top and garnish with maraschino 
cherries. Any fruit in season—sliced bananas, 
pineapple, cantaloupe, grapefruit, peaches, 
apricots—may be used as desired. 





BUTTERSCOTCH PIE (Filling). 2 
cups milk, 2 eggs, 3/2 tablespoons pastry 
flour, 1 cup dark brown sugar, 3 table- 
spoons butter, 16 teaspoon salt, I tea- 
spoon vanilla, 1 can Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, Southern-Style. Scald milk in 
double boiler; mix sugar and flour and 
add to milk; cook 15 minutes, stirring con- 


lightful ways that the Franklin Baker recipe book tells 
you about. You’ll find that they are as popular sweets 
as you can serve. You can have them often, too, because 


stantly until thickened; add the butter 
and salt and % the can of coconut, and 
stir into the egg yolks lightly beaten; 
return to double boiler and cook 1 min- 
ute; when cool, add vanilla. Beat the 
whites of the eggs, making a stiff 
meringue, and spread thickly with re- 
mainder of coconut. Brown slightly. 


coconut put up in this way, with all 
its valuable proteids and vitamins, is 


among the most wholesome and nour- 


ishing of foods. 







The old familiar kind, too 





The old-fashioned shredded kind, sugar- 
cured, made from the meat of the same fine 
coconuts as Southern-Style. Baker’s Old- 
Fashioned Shred Coconut is more daintily 
and finely cut, more carefully prepared 
than any dry shredded coconut you have 
used before, and packed in a double- 
wrapped stay-fresh package. 


BAKER’s OLD-FASHIONED SHRED Coconut 





FREE RECIPE BOOK AND TRIAL 
CAN: The new Franklin Baker recipe 
book, illustrated in colors, will be sent free 
on request. If you cannot get Baker’s 
Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, at your 
grocer’s, the Franklin Baker Company will 
send a trial (half size) can and new recipe 
book, illustrated in colors, for ten cents 
(stamps or coin) to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Address: Dept. A-3, Franklin 
Baker Company, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Please write name and address plainly. 


COCONUT 


Southern Style 
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gt ee you will wash the dishes electrically —with 
a cheer! There is a wonderful new sink—the 
Kohler Electric Sink—which washes dishes so gleam- 
ing clean, and does it so smoothly and easily, that 
the old, forbidding, thrice-daily drudgery becomes a 
thrice-daily pleasure. 


This is the modern sink which you knew was bound 
to come some day. And the fact that it has come from 
KOHLER OF KOHLER will tell you that it is beautifully 
designed and beautifully made—in every detail, from 


ELECTRIC sINK 











its perfected electrical dishwasher to its snow blanket 
of immaculately white Kohler enamel. 


There is a Kohler Electric Sink for your kitchen, be 
it large or small. There are right-hand and left-hand 
models, with or without a drainboard; and there is a 
separate dishwasher unit, if you prefer, to install along- 
side your present sink. 

The Kohler Electric Sink (installation cost included) 


may be bought on time. Ask your plumber about it. 
And fill out and mail the coupon below. 


KOHLER CO.,, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


DO THE 
DISHES 





KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Kohler Electric Sink. 


KOHLER oFKOHLE R= 


Plumbing Fixtures 





Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet about the 
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orchestra, a famous one of the time, began 
ftly to play. 

John Wynn, painting that scene for 
Connie, seemed to see that thin lad that 

: had been, putting down knife and fork, 
food forgotten, listening, listening, un- 
controllable tears on his cheeks, and the 
tranger staring. ‘‘What the devil, lad— 

iy are ye crying?” 

The boy managed a faltering smile, 
ashamedly dashed away tears. ‘“‘The 
music, sir. It’s too beautiful.” 

“Ye care that much?” The stranger 
looked at him quizzically, then wrote 
something on a bit of 
pasteboard. “I’ve got to 
gonow, me boy. But here’s 
a card that’ll let ye in to- 
night at the Auditorium. 
And afterward I want ye 
to come to my dressing 
room.” 

“The Auditorium!’’ 
The room went around. 
Nothing in the world could 
have crowned the evening for the music- 
starved ragamuffin like the reading of that 
name upon the card—the name of Cooper 
MacTavish, greatest singer of his day. 


J YHN WYNN paused a moment to come 
out of his dream. The responsibility of 
his charge was still upon his mind. He 
could not rest easy until MacTavish was 
in bed. What was that noise? He relaxed 
again; it was in the hall; there was quiet 
in the tenor’s room. 

O’Day’s pen flew on: 

Connie, if you knew what he has been to 
me since then! How he took and clothed 
me, taught me, fed me. Not just my body, 
but that hungrier thing inside that can starve 
one to death, even when the stomach is full. 
Those are things, Connie, a man can never 
repay. i : ; 

And now he is getting old. His voice is 
fading. And under his flourish and bragga- 
docio, I know he feels it too. I know it by 
the hunted face that he turns to me some- 
times, the way he whispers, “‘ Age, Jack—it’s 
got me by the throat. Whist, boy, ye’ll not 
forsake me? Your turn’ll come soon.” 

Oh, Connie, if youcould understand. .. . 


He finished the letter, put it into an 
envelope. In five minutes it was on its 
way by messenger. The rain was wilder 
than ever. His thoughts ran along with 
the missive. Now the messenger was at 
the docks; now Connie was opening the 
letter. 

He tried to remember what he had said, 
but all that came back to him seemed piti- 
fully inadequate, faltering—certain to 
strike her, as his words had before, as 
priggish and lame, the excuses of a self- 
conscious fool. 

He could not bear that, to think of her 
at sea with such an idea of him in her 
heart. He put on his hat and his overcoat, 
opened the door. He could not rest until 
lic had put himself right with her. 

He looked across the hall. The lights 
were out in MacTavish’s room. It was 
safe to go; MacTavish was in bed, resting 

- the ordeal of tomorrow. Might he 

cep peacefully! John Wynn slipped the 

key#into his pocket, started on. But an 
inexplicable anxiety drew him to the 
tenor’s door. Yet why anxiety? MacTavish 
was there; in another moment John Wynn 
vould hear the familiar breathing, the 
creak of a spring. But there was not a 
sound, not a stir. He knocked on the 
coor, he called. No answer. 


TH elevator boy grinned at his ques- 
tion. “Mr. MacTavish? He went out 
half an hour ago, Mr. O’Day.” 
_ The young man groaned as he ran out 
into the street. What a night for MacTav- 
ish to be out! The wind and the rain, 
raw and threatening, struck the boy in 
the face. He thought of the tenor’s 
throat, that delicate, susceptible instru- 
ment. Signaling a cab, he sent it racing 
over the cobbles. If only he could reach 
Mac in time, get him back home! 

He lost half an hour hunting; at last, in 


Surrounded by an admiring throng, he 


| most gaudy of San Francisco’s bars, 





found the Irishman, chanting a famous 
song of the wine. He was in that flushed 
state in which he would not listen to 
reason. “‘Harm me? Nonsense, me boy! 
Drink her down! God’s best gift to man, 
next to woman!”’ 

Jack looked at the clock. Thirty-five 
minutes past ten. If he went now, he 
could get to the docks before the boat 
left, before Connie had gone. And then 
what of Cooper MacTavish, what of The 
Miller of Doon? 

A vessel whistled hoarsely in the bay. 
Connie’s boat, thought John Wynn. He 
could feel her eyes upon him, hear her 
saying, ‘‘Is that fair to—to anyone, John 
Wynn? I ask you, is it 
fair?”’ 


UT he looked at the 

jaunty figure of the 
Irishman, the man who 
had been his truest friend. 
“I can’t throw him 
down!” cried John Wynn, 
and turned his back to the 
door. 

The clock was striking eleven when at 
last he persuaded MacTavish to leave. 
There was a boat’s whistle again, a whistle 
of farewell. But the old singer heard 
nothing of it as he climbed grandiloquently 
into the cab and fell to singing: 


“When eyes are bright and hearts are light, 
And all our dreams come true!”’ 


“Jack! Jack! I say, Jack!” 

John Wynn, in the clutches of a sorrow- 
ful dream, came back to the world of 
reality slowly. Something was ebbing, 
heavy against his heart, dark as the rain- 
overcast day. Connie was gone. But he 
sprang up at sight of MacTavish. He had 
never seen the old singer’s face so gray 
and so broken. “ Jack,’’ said the old repro- 
bate pitifully, “lad!” 

Jack was stunned to see the drawn un- 
shaven face, the fallen lines of the throat 
to which MacTavish pressed a shaking 
hand. “It’s the voice, Jack—do ye hear?”’ 
He opened his lips to sing, and the boy’s 
heart was stilled. Not rich, round tones 
came forth, but something cracked and 
harsh and strained. A_ selfless terror 
welled up in him; he must not let that 
terror show! He put his hand soothingly 
on the shaken figure, laughed out reas- 
surance. 

““Nonsense, Mr. Mac. Your voice will 
be all right; you'll sweep the audience by 
storm!’’ He looked at the clock. The 
Miller of Doon was scheduled to go on in 
eight hours. 


HOSE in the horseshoe boxes chattered 

gayly. Adelicate perfume sifted down 
from bare shoulders, there was the sparkle 
of diamonds, of animated eyes. There was 
everything Cooper MacTavish had always 
loved—beauty, excitement, the thrill of a 
waiting crowd. 

His name was printed large on the pro- 
gram; it drew hero-worshiping eyes. 
“This is the most wonderful night of my 
life,’ a young girl whispered. ‘‘ Think of 
seeing him!” 

“‘Gad, what a princely career!’’ mur- 
mured a shabby young student of singing. 
“Sure, he’s the luckiest man in the world!” 

And back in his dressing room, amid a 
mockery of lights and flowers, the man he 
was envying sat with his head in his arms, 
a huddle of a figure that twisted all the 
cords of John Wynn’s being. The great 
tenor had insisted on coming. 

But once inside his dressing room pre- 
tense had been abandoned. “Jack, Jack, 
I’m done for! Ye couldn’t pull me 
through; I was too much for ye. Ah, the 
sot that I am, to trifle with a God-sent 
voice like mine! Be warned, Jack, be 
warned—don’t play the fool like me!” 

“Come, Mr. Mac. A bit of a rest, and 
you'll be singing as grandly as ever again.” 

MacTavish flung off the solicitous 
young hand. ‘Ah, don’t soother me! Do 
ye think I don’t know ’tis the beginning 
of the end?” 

There came a rapping at the door; the 
old tenor straightened defiantly. ‘“‘They 
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Presaaine Face Brick will make your new house a real 
home—substantial, comfortable, satisfying —one that will 
serve a lifetime and pass down to your children’s children, 
lovely with the mellowness of the years, precious with the 
cherished memories of family fireside and genial friends. 


Durable, comfortable through all the seasons, safe from fire, 
slow to depreciate, with low insurance rates and smaller fuel 
bills, freedom from repair and painting costs, your Face Brick 
home will in the long run cost no more than the house built 
of less beautiful, less enduring materials. 
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YOU NEED THESE BOOKS 


The Story of Brick,” a valuable 
booklet on building. Sent free. 

Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans’? embraces 128 designs 
of Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses, unusual in design, economical 
to build, and convenient in floor plan. 
Issued in four booklets showing 3 to 
4-room, 5-room, 6-room, and 7 to 
8-room houses. Each 25 cents. The 
entire set for one dollar. 

**The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
designs of two-story six-room Face 


Brick houses submitted by architects 
in a nation-wide competition. Sent 
for 50 cents. 

Completeworkingdrawingsavailable 
for all these houses at nominal prices. 

‘The Home Fires,” a collection of 
attractive fireplace designs and com- 
plete information on building a fire- 
place. Sent for 25 cents. 

"4 New House for the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering 
the old house with beautiful Face 
Brick. Booklet sent free. 
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Discover this Svar for yourself 


To smeLL Armour’s Star Bacon as it sizzles in the 
pan makes you want to throw down your news- 
paper and cry for a fork. To taste it causes you to 
wonder “How under the sun can they make it 
so delicious?” 


The curing of Star Bacon is our cherished secret. 
But frying it is no trick at all. Just start the bacon 
in a cold pan cook slowly turn fre- 
quently . . . pour off the fat from time to time 
and then every slice will come out crisp and delicately 
browned. oom 










Armour’s Star Bacon is at 
your dealer’s in pound and 
half-pound cartons uniformly : 
sliced. Also sold in parchment- / 
wrapped pieces. 


ARMOUR &n8 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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come, do they, the vultures, to pick at me 
bones? Well, they need not think that 
Cooper MacTavish is down. Hand me a 
book, Jack, and a cigar. Did ye hear me, 
Jack? I said a cigar.” 

He propped himself up arrogantly with 
the book and the cigar in his hands as 
Charley Bellew walked in. The impre- 
sario’s anger was gone; he did not even 
show the justifiable resentment of a man 
who has lost his best drawing card. He 
clapped a hand on the tenor’s shoulder. 
“Damn sorry, Cooper,”’ he growled. 

Since the night of their clash MacTav- 
ish had ignored him, but now he put out 
a hand. ‘“Ye’re a good man, Charley 
Bellew. And ’tis sorry I am I caused ye 
this trouble the night.” 

“‘Rot,”’ said Charley Bellew. “‘Keep a 
stiff upper lip.”” He swore at himself for 
something that stuck in his throat, and 
stalked to the door. From there he beck- 
oned the understudy to him. ‘Well, 
O’Day, you ready?” 


E HAD spoken very low, but Cooper 

MacTavish heard, and he swung 
around. ‘Ready forwhat? What’sit ye’re 
to be ready for?”’ Neither man answered 
him, but he read the reply on their faces. 
Hisown grewdark. Solong familiarity with 
Jack in other phases made him forget the 
boy was, after all, 
his understudy. “So 


The door from the street opened. It was 
a little figure, hesitant, yet bravely de- 
termined, that slipped in, looked falter 
ingly around for him. He stepped toward 
her. ‘‘Connie!”’ 

“T couldn’t go, John Wynn, after I read 
your letter. I wanted you to know | 
understand. Oh, you’re right; keep on 
being loyal to him! He must have sun; 
wonderfully tonight, too—way down th« 
street I could hear them cheering.” 

“Connie—then you weren’t out front?’’ 


Baye BUT I heard how they encored 
him. And somehow it made me 
proud, proud thinking it was your care o! 
him did it, that it was due to you. | 
realized the thrill there is in that kind o! 
achievement—standing back of someon 
who is big. John Wynn, you'll forgive me 
for not understanding before?”’ 

“Oh, Connie ”” He could only stam- 
mer. It was so wonderful to know that 
this was all due to a greater understand- 
ing, that she had not dreamed it was for 
him that they were cheering. 

Suddenly he saw MacTavish standing 
in the wings. Something gripped at his 
throat. “Mr. Mac!” hearticulated, yearn- 
ing for a sign from him. 

The old tenor stared at him fiercely, his 
face working. ‘‘And so the old king is 
dead, Jack O’ Day 
long live the king!”’ 








ye’re putting him in T 
me place, a stripling 
in me place, not call- | 
ing off the perform- | 
ance? All right; so | 
be it. So be it, 
Charley Bellew! I 
suppose ye forget 
*twas I made ye 
your fortune. Ah, 
well, ’tis no matter. 
But I’ll be asking 
one thing. Tis that 
ye clear out of me 
dressing room. I 
welcome only 
friends here.”’ 

The boy took a 
step toward him. 
“Don’t you wish 
me good luck, Mr. 
Mac?’’ he ex- 
claimed huskily, 
holding out his hand. 

“TI take no hand 
of yours,’’ said 
MacTavish, and | 
pointed to the door. | 


bare; 


tonight; 
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ELita Brooks BoLKcOM 


O LITTLE son, grown tall 
and straight and strong, 
With brown eyes full of 
laughter as of yore, 
O little son, I could not keep 
you long. 
Today you stand at | 
manhood’s open door. 


Tomorrow you will be upon 
the height, 
Footsore and tired on 
mountains brown and 


And yet I feel no fear for you 


I shall go with you—in my 
love and prayer. 


Connie stood 
thunderstruck, 
looking from one to 
the other. 

“Oh, no, Mr. 
Mac,” choked the 
boy, “‘your glory 
can—can never 
die.”’ 

‘‘Ah, the poor 
japes that we are! 
How we like to hear 
it, even when we 
know it is not so. 
But I don’t deserve 
a good word from 
ye, Jack, for ’tis I-all 
this time that have 
stood in your way. 
Ah, don’t seek to 
evade it. I have, 
Jack — age fighting 
the encroachments 
of youth. I kept ye 
in the job of under- 
study, for I could 
have no rival while 
ye were there. No, 
hear me out. I have 








John O’Day put 
on his make-up 
with hands that were not steady. Connie, 
MacTavish, gone. How bitter it seemed! 
But he must sing as an artist should sing, 
all that was personal to him ignored. For 
the sake of his art, his years of labor, even 
for him whose jealousy had separated 
them, he must do his job supremely. He 
straightened. 

The orchestra was playing a little danc- 
ing tune. That was his cue. 

He went out, found himself in his 
place, started to sing, sang with a voice 
that rose above the world where grief was, 
and useless sacrifice. . ; 

The last act was done; he was called 
out again and again; the house rocked and 
rang with its cheers. He stood bowing, 
feeling a strange, thrilling swell in his 
breast, knowing he was on the threshold 
of success. 


ACKSTAGE the young singer was sur- 

rounded; excited babbling carried his 
name. It was what he was so used to see- 
ing; only the protagonist was changed. 
“Tt was wonderful, wonderful!’’ ‘Good 
boy!” “Isn’t he stunning? Oh, I shall 
dream of him, I know!” ‘‘Please write 
your name on my handkerchief?”’ 

So it had begun for him, that triumphal 
progress of which he had been so long a 
watcher, an unknown in the wings. Yet, 
though once he had longed for it, a sense 
of desolation came over him now. Nota 
word from anyone who truly cared! 


kept ye absorbed in 
me, traded on your 
unselfishness, lest ye have time to take 
count of what an artist ye are. And don’t 
think I’d not have gone on, Jack —my place 
in the world means too much to me. I’m 
only a selfish old sot, lad, who would use 
up all ye are.” 

“Don’t—don’t talk that way, 
Mac. 


Mr. 
You’re the best friend I ever had.” 


OR a moment the old singer turne: 

abruptly away. ‘John Wynn,”’ said 
Connie Elsing, and her eyes were mwis', 
“it was you who sang tonight? It was 
you they cheered?”’ 

MacTavish turned on her, made a brave 
attempt at one of his arrogant fling 
“And who in all the world do ye thin 
could take the great singer’s place, sav2 
his pupil?’’ Suddenly he broke down; hw 
put out his hands to John Wynn, a 
undictated tears started from his eye: 
John Wynn went into his embrace, an: 
his throat felt salty. 

After a moment there were the clum)- 
ing footsteps of Charley Bellew, ari 
MacTavish looked up at him, his expre=- 
sion between heartbreak and pride. “So 
ye’ve got the laugh on me, Charley—suie 
and ’tis quare to be a deposed hero. But 
when I step down, Charley, I step down 
like a king! Get busy, ye stiff-necked son 
of misanthropy,” he cried with all his oid 
spirit; ‘““the signs on the house have got 
to be changed. Take down MacTavish, 
put up O’Day!” 
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New smartness and grace of 
|g __. \ body lines have been achieved 
|e cs by certain basic improvements 
in the design of all Dodge 
|e Brothers Sedans. Immediate 
inspection is suggested. 
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“‘Revefation thirteen tells about the mark 
of the beast—that’s what you want to put 
on my children!”’ 
‘Vaccination isn’t the mark of a beast!’ 
“What I have to say is this.”” Draw- 
baugh rose and began to gesticulate. ‘If 


“T’ll take the responsibility,”’ 
said Miss Valliant. 

Drawbaugh was dis- 
concerted. ‘‘You’ll 
promise on the Bible?” 


WILL. I'll bring the 


Todd, who, believing that faith could 
move mountains, had prayed for fifteen 
years that the masonry of a huge in- 
completed viaduct might be removed. 
Miss Valliant sighed; there was little one 
could do for Gran’ma Todd. 

At the end of another half mile the dead 
tree stretched skeleton arms over the road. 
She was in the neighborhood of Buzzard 
Peak. Suddenly she heard a sound, a 
regular throb, accompanied by the bubble 
of running water. 

She stopped amazed. Down the hill 
tumbled a stream and set in its path was a 
water wheel cunningly devised. Her eyes 
followed pipes leading upward—she could 
have been no more surprised had she 
found a printing press. At the end of the 
pipe line stood a cabin. Looking in at the 
open door, she saw a boy in bed. 

““What’s this?”’ she called cheerfully. 


WOMAN rose from a chair beside the 
stove, blinking her eyes and contorting 
her mouth. She opened it, she grinned; 
she ceased to grin, she closed it; there 
were, Miss Valliant saw, fascinated, four 
motions. She performed them twice be- 
fore Miss Valliant looked back at the boy. 
He held a piece of sandpaper in one hand 
and an unvarnished violin in the other. 

“Mending it?’’ asked Miss Valliant. 

“T made it.” 

Miss Valliant did not stop at the Sani- 
tarium for dinner, but she did stop in the 
afternoon. Large Doctor Jay and small 
and foolish Mrs. Jay and other doctors 
and two nurses hurried to speak to her. 

“Why didn’t you come to dinner?” 

“Tcouldn’t. I madeseven calls. Doctor 


“Yes, Miss Valliant.” 

“Do you know of a trade school where 
a talented boy would lose no time on.non- 
essentials?”’ 

““There’s such a place near Philadelphia. 
It costs only three hundred dollars a year. 
Got someone to send?”’ 

““There’s a boy back in the woods.” 

““Now, Miss Valliant! Another swan?” 

“‘He’s made a water wheel and a fiddle. 
And ——” Miss Valliant paused; she 


There Was. Yoan of Arc 


(Continued from Page 17) 







had samples of his drawing, but those 
she meant to show only to someone who 
knew. 

“And you’re going to help him?” he 
suggested. At that Miss Valliant’s eyes 
took on adreamy glaze. She saw the toss- 


The abscrbentsot a human being will take on him- ing ocean; she saw also a brown, |ff 
st white Toilet self the responsibility for this sunburned head, two bare thin |f> 
mark in the day of judgment, then arms clasped across eyes burned 
Scott Paper Company they may be marked.” by tears. 


“There was Leonardo da Vinci,” 
she said. “‘He was a foundling.” 

“But he may have been 
the son of a king!” 

“There was Abraham 
& Lincoln,’’ she said stub- 
ay bornly. “‘He came from a 


prayin’ to 
have the viaduc’ taken away, so ‘i 

“I didn’t get tired of hearing her.” 

Trump raised his hand. ‘‘Let me lay 
this out. Then you thought the Lord 
would be tired. So you went to the high- 
way boss—I know your underhand ways— 
and you said, ‘Them stones is fallin’ out 
of the viaduc’; better build your bridge.’” 

“Would I talk to the highway boss 
like that?’ 

*“You would, indeed. ‘All right, miss,’ 
says he. ‘Of course we'll build the bridge. 
It’s true the people have been clamorin’ 
for forty years, and we ain’t listened to 
"em, but ——’”’ 

“‘That’s the reason it’s going to be 
built.” 

Mr. Trump waved his hand as at a mos- 
quito. ‘‘To clinch the matter you say, 
‘Now, Trump, you get them stones.’ 
You say, ‘If he gets a contrac’ quick 
they'll get right to work, and gran’ma 
can quit prayin’.” You isi 

Miss Valliant rose. ‘‘Mr. Trump, I’ve 
known many clever people, but never any 
as clever as you.” 

“‘Ain’t it the truth? Are you going to 
tell gran’ma?”’ 

““No,”’ said Miss Valliant. 





““T’m not.” 


OU mean the old bedridden saint is 

goin’ to lay there prayin’ that the 
Lord will let her look down the valley of 
her youth, and suddenly she’s goin’ to see 
Trump removin’ that great obstacle?” 

“‘T mean that nothing’s to be said till 
the work is begun.”” Miss Valliant went 
toward the door. }? 

‘An’ you don’t want no commission? 

“I do. I want five dollars. There’s 4 
boy at Buzzard Peak who broke his !cg s0 
badly that he’ll never be able to do hard 
work. I believe he’s a born inventor. 
know a school where he can go for three 
hundred dollars and I have two hundred 
toward it.” 

“Here’s ten.” Mr. Trump put his hand 
under Miss Valliant’s elbow and hel 
her into the car. Like the conductor, he 
was smaller than she. ‘‘Good-by, grafter.” 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Hygienically clean doctor and I'll prom- : cabin without a door!” 
therefore. absolutely safe, even for “ ise on the Bible.”” Horror [ | 
children ; spread on the bench. “It a ’ Miss Valliant drove from 
hy won't hurt you, children. =< Chambersburg to Caledonia 
by ely Quickly absorbent I’ll bring candy along.” Y in the middle of May. In |@ of 
oor op ou therefore: the most ey tissue soy In the next hollow there was a very one of the villages she stopped and |@ I 
at. 4 “ eae fis nse ee eae different house. A large family of women’ entered a store. The proprietor hailed her | @ al 
oe cS ey Aa ee ee was on the porch; dogs and cats slept in loudly. ig: 
73 ANA ee tee °Unijorin sextur” oe the sun. There was an evil odor in the air, “You know the viaduct, Mr. Trump.” | vl 
o, 1 Re “te “sf thetefore ene ae Nehan aay. oF eee eet ay an evil look in all eyes. “TI do. A powerful waste of labor and | 
oe woe Tenpediencs oe PGs: ; Ne 5a “Good morning, Mrs. McIntyre,” said stone.” e ” 
; ; : cater 3 : & 
ae Miss Valliant. “It was. They say you’re going to | aK 
eo The oldest woman grinned. build a schoolhouse and church here, and | f oO 
o- “Who is sick here?”’ ten new houses.” 4 he 
* H ““Nobody.”’ “That’s true.” is bs 
or “‘Didn’t you leave word at the store?” “The viaduct’s to be taken down. | i 
““No’m.”’ Now, why don’t you get the big stones— || m 
Miss Valliant drove away, leaving you can for nothing—and sell them for 
laughter and evil mystery behind. foundations? It would be good business.” 
““Hideous!”’ she said. ‘‘Hopeless!’’ 
She drove up a steep hill, into a shallow R. TRUMP folded his arms, then he al 
hollow and up another hill, and came out leaned back, catching his toes under 
on a wind-swept ridge. To the left lay the the counter. “‘I know exactly what you O 
house of the injured boy, before her and done!”’ he said loudly. ‘‘ You got tired of ve 
milesaway the houseofbedriddenGran’ma _ hearin’ bedridden gran’ma IS 
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:| eat up your choicest garments? 
: FLIT can save them so easily 
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OW were the woolens and furs put 


crevices—and shut the door for fifteen 


be away in your house last year? You minutes. After that a spraying with Flit 
a probably spent days examining, brushing every two weeks will keep your things 
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and airing them. (Or did 4e brush them 
vigorously on the outside, leaving the nice, 
woolly inside seams for the moth worms to 
get fat on?) And then you probably spent 
hours more packing them away in moth 
balls or chests or tar-paper bags. And the 
moths probably got them anyway. 


Flit banishesall this. Banishes the moths 
and theireggsand thewormsthat hatch out 
of them and eat holes. Kills every one. Ban- 
ishes the /abor that nearly kills you. Banishes 
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the disagreeable moth balls and the heavy 
paper bags that take so much room in your 
closets. Any way you look at it, Flit helps. 
It offers you a safety factor against moths 
and is a real time and labor saver too. 


Flit is a new liquid product, but already 
famous as a sure-death weapon against 


safe. No need to worry a single minute 
if you use Flit regularly. 


If you pack blankets, draperies, rugs 
and other articles away in trunks or chests 
for a length of time, spray each thoroughly 
inside and out. Don’t neglect hi 
the seams. Moths particularly 
like the seams, the pockets, 
and other hidden 
places in which 
to lay their eggs. 


You can't see 






moths in any form—flying, in the egg, or the eggs, but you 
the little larvae that cause the destruc- can depend on 
tion. Just as surely Flit also kills flies, Pit tokill them. 


mosquitoes, ants, roaches and bedbugs. 


Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer from 
the nearest store and begin the war on 
moths at once. You'll find 


Then spray the trunk and pack the 
articles away in perfect confidence that 
they will be absolutely safe. 


For upholstery, 








Flit works better than any- 
thing you've ever used. 


How to use Flit 


In closets, spray every article 
you have as it hangs; wool, 
silk-and-wool or fur. Hold 
sprayer about two feet 
away from the gar- 
ments so that only the 








rugs and draperies in 
constant use, spray 
every two weeks with 
Flit. It will take only 
a few minutes to go 
over everything—clos- 
ets, upholstery, hang- 
ings, rugs. And think 
of the saving in money 
and mental anguish. 








fine spray reaches 
them. Flit won’t stain any 
fabric. Then spray the closet— 
particularly shelves, cracks and 


FLIT KILLS MOTHS 


and does not stain 


Won't youtry the Flit 
method of banishing moths this Spring? 
You'll be amply rewarded next Fall. 
For sale throughout the world. 
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HE patted Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream on her face 

and hands before going out. So 
March wind has no terrors for her. 

~ You also can keep your skin soft 
and safe from chapping—simply 

, by patting on Hinds Cream 
before exposure. Pat on just 
enough to be absorbed by 
your skin. ‘Then powder. 
And your skin will keep its 
soft texture—because it is shielded 
from wind, and dust, and cold. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


What does 
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ities 


she care! 


Also pat on Hinds Cream every 
night, every morning. Because it 
refreshes the skin. Keeps it soft 
and velvet smooth. Protects it in 
even the most boisterous weather. 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors ) 
Dept. 14, Bloomfield, New Jersey ) 
Send me a sample bottle of 
HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, ) 
the protecting cream for the skin. ) 
Namg__ oho 7 ae ae Reet ee ee ) 
ADDRESS ete ) 
(j ) 
1 Town, Strate ln Ae 
t [This coupon not good after March, 1928] ) 
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P.S. Hinds Cream prevents 
chapped knees and ankles, too. 
Try it and see for yourself. ‘ihe F 
coupon below will bring you a 
generous sample bottle. 


Try HINDS CREAM— 


Protects skin Prevents suniurn 
Softens skin 
Cleanses skin For children’s skin 


Soothes skin 


Smooths ‘‘catchy fingers’’ 
Protects from hard water Prevents chipping 
Softens cutici 
Prevents cwindburn After shaviiig 
Protects against alkali Makes powder cling io fact 


Makes enlarged pores normal 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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ss Valliant sailed through the town 
toward Jack’s Mountain. To her right a 
railroad track; a stream and a road en- 
te a narrow valley. The massive via- 
d carried the road diagonally across 
the stream. An enormous fill on both sides 
was originally intended to form an arch 
to carry the railroad over both. Beyond 
the viaduct was a little house from which 
sounded a voice. 

“Q God, thou knowest I can’t go round 
this here firedock to the valley of my youth. 
O God, I ain’t got eyesight to see through 
it! O God, take it away before I die!” 

Miss Valliant opened the door. The 
room was clean and an old lady lay ina 
tidv bed. Masonry blocked the window 
toward the east; toward the west there 
was the steep hillside. 

“Nurse, is that you?” 

Miss Valliant laid down an armful of 
magazines. “It’s me. How are you?” 

“All right. Are you going 
to set awhile?” 


“NX TOT this morning, but I 

brought you magazines 
and peppermints. Where’s 
Sadie ?”’ 

“She’s diggin’ dandelion 
greens. I guess you heard me 
prayin’.”” 

“T did.” 

“IT prayed steady now for 
fifteen years. The doctor says 
I may last another fifteen. But 
I believe the Lord will let me 
look down once more into the 
valley.” 

“Pray on,” said Miss Val- 
liant. ‘‘There was Gideon.” 
Miss Valliant drove 

back toward the north, se- 
lecting her course among a 
tortuous maze of moun- f 
tain roads. Turning a * 
curve, she almost ran 
into a man carrying a gun 

over his shoulder. ‘‘Hello!” 
cheerfully. 

Seeing it was Henry Biven, she invol- 
untarily dropped her hand to her pocket. 
Biven passed, his evil eyes set straight 
ahead. 

With outrageous insolence he spat. 

At the next cabin there was a sick child. 
A mile farther on a woman was dying of 
consumption in the clean air to which the 
afflicted came from hundreds of miles. She 
would have no air; she would only take 
Riser’s Cure. At the Sanitarium there 
were few adults to be seen, but a hundred 
children marched past in swimming trunks. 
Some bodies were the color of tanned 
leather; others were still pale or pink. 
Miss Valliant waved her hand and had a 
hilarious response. 

‘ta turn in the road she caught up with 
a little figure carrying a basket. It was 
Nethe Kumler. 
Nellie, do you come here alone?” 
Yes’m. When Biven’s gone off.”’ 
Are you afraid of him?” 


she said 


f “HE child flushed—mountain children 
& were wise. “‘My mammy says if he was 

Gone away with there’d be nothing to be 
a'raid of, now that Field’s gone.” 

Where’s Field gone?”’ 

| don’t know, but he’s gone.’”’ Nellie 
looked down; Miss Valliant believed that 
e\crybody knew where Field had gone. 
they took Biven to Gettysburg but they 
let him go,” 

“ How’s the baby ?” 

“Good,” 

“And your mother?” 

“Good. Mammy says if it wasn’t for 
piven she wouldn’t have a worry in the 
world, 

. You'll be careful, Nellie.” 

; ‘Yes’m. He went far away with his 
Jun. 

Miss Valliant reckoned the miles—he 
ce vuld not possibly have got back. 

‘You go on home. I’m coming to see 
you as soon as I can.” 

‘Yes’m,”’ said Nellie, “So do.” 





The July day, beautiful to the eye, was 
oppressive to the spirit and torturing to 
the body. The thermometer registered 
eighty when Miss Valliant stepped from 
the trolley, and it was rising steadily. She 
had rolled back her cuffs and opened her 
collar. 

The deep scar ran down into the white 
flesh of her neck, ridging its smooth sur- 
face. People wondered how she got the 
scar, but no one knew. Even the little con- 
ductor was depressed; he forgot to help 
Miss Valliant down. 

“The folks is afraid of that Biven, 
nurse,”’ he called. ‘‘You’re not going to 
walk!”’ 

“No, I’m going on Mamie.” 

““You have your friend with you?”’ 


ISS VALLIANT flushed; she had 
once calmed the fears of the little 
man by showing him her revolver. 

a Sad 

“Well, you watch out!”’ 

Miss Valliant crossed the 
open space. She could gain 
time by accepting a ride to the 
Sanitarium and then walking 
into the woods, but it would 
be unwise to walk. Biven had 
been drunk for weeks and 
when he was drunk he was 
fiendish in invention. Again 
he had been taken to Gettys- 
burg and had been released. 
Those who had suffered were 
most loath to testify. 

Mrs. Fitch stepped to the 
porch, the perspiration run- 
ning down her fiery cheeks. 
“T’m washing,”’ she shouted. 
““Where’s your flivver?”’ 

“In the shop. I’m riding on 
Mamie.” 

Together the women went to 
the stable. 

, “T bet she groans.” Mrs. 

Fitch opened the door, and a 

long white face regarded them. 

**Mamie, step out.”’ 

Mounting from a block, Miss Valliant 
fastened her case to the saddle and lifted 
the reins. 

“T’ll cut you a branch to switch her,”’ 
said Mrs. Fitch. ‘‘ Watch out for the wild 
man!”’ 

Miss Valliant laughed. 
get me.”’ 

Riding slowly, she switched the head of 
Mamie. There was nothing to entertain, 
not even a passing car. 

“Well I didn’t wait for someone to pick 
me up!”’ she said to hear her own voice. 

She recited alphabetically the names of 
rivers: Amazon, Blue Nile, Congo; then 
the names of mountains: Ararat, Blanc, 
Chimborazo, Desert; then the names of 
cities: Aberdeen, Benares, Christiania. 


**He won’t 


HE visited a tubercular patient on 

Huckleberry Ridge. Then on Corl’s 
Ridge she dressed the injured leg of an old 
man. He lay like a wounded animal, snarl- 
ing at those who came near him. He had 
no claim upon the sons whom he had cor- 
rupted and driven from home; only state 
charity helped him. 

She had her lunch in the physicians’ 
dining room at the Sanitarium, sitting next 
Doctor and Mrs. Jay. Even here it was 
almost unbearably hot. 

“Made arrangements for your boy?” 
asked Doctor Jay. 

“yr es.7" 

“T went to see him. Promising kid.”’ 

Miss Valliant’s face glowed. ‘‘That was 
good of you.” 

“Where are you going this afternoon?” 

“To Kumler’s. The baby is ailing.” 

Miss Valliant rode back a little dis- 
tance, then to the east. Here burning had 
been less recent, the trees were tall, and 
there was little undergrowth. In open 
spaces gnats floated in the sunshine; 
otherwise there was no motion. The deer 
were asleep and no birds were abroad. 
The heat and loneliness made Miss Val- 
liant nervous. She tried a game but was 


(Continued on Page 133) 


OAST is best when served hot. 
Made at the table it delights the 
eye and stimulates the appetite. 
Children eat eagerly this simple, 
health-giving food that’s good and 
good for them. 


Every home should have a Hot- 
point Toast-Over Toaster and enjoy 
toast made this way. It toasts two 
large slices at the same time. The 
toast is turned automatically when 
the side is lowered. 


You will use the Hotpoint Toast- 
Over Toaster on many occasions. 
For breakfast, hot buttered toast 
helps give excess energy to start the 
day. When the children come rush- 
ing home from school — hungry as 
little bears—you’ll use it again. And 


7, 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges and 


Water Heaters. Electric cookery is 
modern. It is fast, convenient, clean, cool 
and better. When once you have tried it 
you will never cook any other way again. 
There are models and sizes of both Hot- 
point ranges and water heaters for every 
purse and purpose. Ask your electric light 
company about electric cooking in your 
community. 
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Toast- good and good for them 





-make tt at the table 


serve it hot >> 


for the club luncheon and that mid- 
night supper, delicious toast sand- 
wiches can be made quickly and 
easily. 

Insist on a “Hotpoint” Toast- 
Over Toaster and be sure of last- 
ing quality and satisfaction. 


$6 to $8. 


Price 


Make delicious coffee at the table 
with a Hotpoint Percolator and you’ll 
Say you never be- 
foretasted coffee 
so good. For 
a Hotpoint 
makesit scientif- 
ically. There are 
Hotpoint Perco- 
lators from 
$10.00 to $36.50; 
each is of guar- 
anteed Hotpoint , 
quality. 





Send for the Hotpoint Toast 
Recipe Book. It tells of many de- 
lightful ways to serve toast. Sent 
free by mail, or ask your nearest 
Hotpoint dealer or electric light 
company. 


EDISON 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


Inc. 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Ontario, California 


Branches and Factory Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 


In Canada: 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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NE may be good-looking, smart, up-to-the- 
©) minute in social graces and personal charm, 
but—one must have, too, variety... . For just 
as the beauty of a jewel is the changing lights and 
shadows of its many facets, so the deep allure of 
a lovely woman depends on her changing moods, 
her varied interests, and her delightful whimsi- 
cality. 


_ And she must have more than one perfume. 
For who, in a mood of sophistication, would 






wear the breezy fragrance of fresh lilacs? .... 
Or who would consider suitable a provocative, 
dancing sprite of a fragrance for the luxurious 
languor of a quiet afternoon? . . . . Perfumes 
must meet the moment, so Houbigant has cre- 
ated five individual odeurs, each different from 
any other... . but all in harmony with the 
spirit of modern life. They are Subtilité, Mon 
Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Idéal and 
Le Temps des Lilas. Powders, bath fragrance, 
and other toiletries are in matching odeurs. 


If you are a connoisseur of perfumes, you will be interested in the booklet, “Things Perfumes 
Whisper”. We should like to send it to you, with sachets perfumed with five Houbigant 
odeurs. Please write for them. HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 W. 45th Street, New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 


March, 192) 


New Double Compact—designed 
by a Parisian jeweler exclusively 
for Houbigant—a smart six-sided 
shape; light and thin; rouge in 
four fashionable shades; powder 
in two tones or white; perfumed 
with Houbigant odeurs — $2.50. 





Houbigant Face Powder—a soft, 
fine powder that clings to the 
skin; perfumed with Subtilité, 
Mon Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Idéal or Le Temps 
des Lilas; in shades naturelle, 
rosée, ocre rosée, rachel, ocre or 
white—$1.50. 


Bi 
\ Prasat Pb > 
— 


Houbigant Soap—luxurious 
soap, rich with fragrance and 
mellow as only a fine French soap 
can be; in the odeurs Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Idéal or La 
Rose France—75¢; Fougére Roy- 
ale—50¢ per cake. 


4\ 
4 
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Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion— 
this fragrant lotion keeps the 
skin clean, soft and white—fine- 
textured and free from blemishes. 
It should be applied liberally and 
often to face, neck, arms and 
shoulders—$1.00. 























Variety in perfumes—a different 
fragrance for each frock—is made 
possible by purse-size flacons of 
Houbigant odeurs— Subtilité or 
Mon Boudoir—$1.25; Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Idéal, Le Temps 
des Lilas, La Rose France or 
Quelques Violettes—$1.00. 


Prices quoted apply to U.S. A. only 
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unable to get beyond Lake Leman and 
Maggiore. Her heartbeats quick- 
| and she laughed at herself. Within a 
miles her friends at the Sanitarium 
going about their work of mercy; at 
iedonia Mrs. Fitch was bringing in her 
«iothes from the line; on the porch behind 
« sign with the coach and four, women 
ere discussing cross-stitches. It was 
aysurd to be afraid. She said Pennsyl- 
vania names, then New York names. 

Suddenly she pulled on Mamie’s rein. 
ive years in the woods had made her 
sense of smell as keen as a ranger’s and she 
noticed a taint of smoke. This was no for- 
est fire; the smoke came from a chimney 
where there was an accumulation of soot. 
Kumler’s cabin lay to the right, Biven’s 
to the left. The smoke came from the left. 

Thankful that she did not have to pass 
Biven’s cabin, she rode on with senses 
alert. She would return this way, though 
it was longer; there was a difference be- 
tween going into danger necessarily and 
unnecessarily. Not danger, she corrected 
herself—only annoyance. 

Mrs. Kumler stood in the track before 
her door, crying and wringing her hands. 
She came forward stumbling. 

“Do you smell smoke, nurse? That 
Biven’s back home, and Nellie’s gone to 
the store. I’m afraid! I’m afraid!” 


ISS VALLIANT pulled on the rein 
and Mamie lifted her great feet and 
began unwillingly to turn. 

‘‘How about the baby ?”’ 

‘‘He’s better. There was a poor little 
girl ——’”’ 

Miss Valliant continued to pull on the 
rein. 

“Are you 
nurse ?”’ 

“Surely!” 

Miss Valliant rode a few yards, then she 
paused; she rode a few yards, then paused 
again. Biven, if he had evil intentions, 
would wait in his cabin until Nellie came 
by, bending under the weight of her 
basket. She would ride close and keep 
watch. 

Mamie lifted her heavy feet awkwardly, 
but she set them down quietly. There was 
a rustle in the underbrush and Miss Val- 
liant looked back. Drunk or sober, Biven 
was the best shot on the mountain. She 
took the revolver out of her pocket and 
kept it in her hand on the saddle. 

Biven’s cabin came into view and she 
backed Mamie into the brush and sat 
waiting. There was the odor of frying 
meat —he would hardly be cooking with a 
prisoner in his cabin! Had she better ride 
on or wait? The door opened and Biven 
appeared, tall, bent, muttering. He 
laughed, the laugh of drunkenness and 
worse evil, and walked away. 

\liss Valliant kicked Mamie in the side 
aiid Mamie stepped out from her leafy 
cover. At the turn round which Biven 

' vanished, Miss Valliant drew rein. 
lis stretch of road was long; there was 
ti) Lime for him to have reached the other 
ec, but he had disappeared. She looked 
al-cad and to both sides; there was no sign 
‘} :uman presence, there was no sound. 


going to ride after her, 


}!"T there was motion. Across the road 
’ stretched the low limb of a giant oak; 
ioved when all else was still, dipping 
ler a heavy weight. From it came a 
strange sound like the chuckle of a 
Viippoorwill. 

“Oh, hideous!” said Miss Valliant. 

At the same instant at the end of the 
Vista appeared a little figure, slender, bent 
under the weight of a basket. It stood 
Sull, it advanced, it stood still. A slight 
change, not in the breeze because there was 
no breeze, but in the pressure of air, wafted 
the smell of a cabin fire. 

Miss Valliant sat motionless. 

In her youth she would have gone at 
Once to the rescue, but now she was more 
cunning, Nellie was safe and she would 
learn nothing that she did not already im- 


mo ey 


) 








agine. Loving the law and other Nellies, 


Miss Valliant waited, 


Nellie set her basket down and picked 
it up and stepped on. In a flash panic 
took possession of her; she looked fran- 
tically from side to side, she ran a few 
steps. She paused, she looked this way and 
that, down at the earth, to the right, to the 
left. At last she looked up, and at once a 
great object dropped down. There was a 
sound; not a scream but a laugh. 

“Well, sissy,”’ said Biven. ‘‘ You won’t 
run away from me now!”’ 

Nellie set down her basket—carefully, 
as though even if she were to die the store 
things must be saved. Miss Valliant 
sat still. ‘‘Wait!’’ she said to herself. 
Biven moved slowly forward and still she 
sat like a statue. Biven lifted the little 
creature and kicked the basket to the side 
of the road. He made an unspeakable 
threat. Miss Valliant moved forward. 

“Put her down!”’ 

Biven started, then he laughed again 
mightily. 

“Put her down!” 


E BEGAN to address Miss Valliant, 

on his tongue all the vileness of evil 
ascribing to good its own baseness. But 
Miss Valliant lifted her hand and he put 
Nellie down. He did not own a little 
weapon like that, but each of the men in 
dark uniforms who had fetched him away 
carried one, to his envy. 

““March!”’ ordered Miss Valliant. 

If he had been a little more drunk he 
would have defied Miss Valliant; if he had 
been a little more sober he would have 
slipped into the woods. As it was, he 
obeyed, going unsteadily. 

A strange spirit entered into Mamie; she 
stepped out briskly. 

“Move on!” ordered Miss Valliant. 
‘Faster!’ 

Biven glanced from side to side. Miss 
Valliant pressed the trigger, the barrel 
pointed to the woods. There was a sharp 
crack. 

“Several more,”’ she said grimly. ‘‘ Move 
on!” 

A little breeze sighed above their heads; 
it seemed to blow the heat upon them. 

““My God!”’ cried Biven. ‘You'll kill 
me!” 

“March on,”’ ordered Miss Valliant. 

Biven measured the distance to Mamie’s 
head. 

““Go on,”’ said Miss Valliant. ‘‘ Faster. 
Or you'll get your heels dusted.” 

‘““Where are you going to take me?”’ 

Miss Valliant did not answer. The 
wood road ran into the main road cut 
straight through the woods. A car came 
rapidly down the hill; she fired the re- 
volver again. There was the shriek of 
brakes, the slide of wheels. 

“In the name of sense!”’ called Doctor 
Ja 


y. 

“Oh, look!”’ cried Mrs. Jay. 

ILL you lend me your car?”’ asked 
Miss Valliant coolly, her eyes upon 

her prisoner, her revolver steady in her 

hand. 

Doctor Jay stepped out from one side, 
Mrs. Jay from the other. They looked at 
her with queer stupidity. Biven’s drink 
was making him sleepy. He stood with his 
great arms hanging, his head nodding. 

““You’ll have to take us to Gettysburg,”’ 
said Miss Valliant. She slid down from 
Mamie, her eyes still upon Biven. 

“T’m not going with you!” screamed 
Mrs. Jay. 

Miss Valliant laughed. ‘‘ You tie Mamie 
to a tree. Biven, get into the car.” 

The doctor sat at the wheel, Biven 
beside him, Miss Valliant behind them. 
Mrs. Jay stood holding the great horse. 
Heat and terror had made her hysterical. 

“‘He’ll have revenge!’’ she shrieked. 

Miss Valliant supported her right hand 
with her left. It was safe, she supposed, to 
let the blue barrel point at the middle of 
Biven’s back rather than at his head. She 
wondered what had become of her nurse’s 
case. The word ‘“‘revenge’’ came floating 
after the car. She smiled. She was pale, 
but her eyes gleamed. 

“There was Joan of Arc,” she called 
gayly back. “Perhaps I’ll be famous.” 
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r URE thread silk hose from toe to narrow garter hem. 


(The silk extends well over the knee for wear 


with short skirts.) Clear and exquisite weave. 
The narrow garter hem has 
an invisible ravel-stop to prevent garter 


A silk foot. 


runs. 


Ask for Allen-A 
Style No. 3665 
$100 the pair 


Now-—a lovely, clear silk hose 
of service weight $1 the pair 


Especially made for short skirts 
All-silk where it shows... from the tip of the silken foot 
to the narrow garter hem 


What woman can resist such a bar- 
gain value as this? A lovely, clear silk 
hose of serviee weight—in all the most 
popular shades—for the amazingly low 
price... $1 the pair. 

This genuine Allen-A is pure thread 
silk—from the toe to the narrow gar- 
ter hem. Pure silk well above the knee. 
The same quality of silk that goes 
into our most expensive numbers. 
‘The hose are ankle-shaped to give 
trim appearance. With a silk sole to go 
with low slippers. And the narrow gar- 
ter hem has an invisible ravel-stop to 
prevent garter runs. 


Truly here is an opportunity for you 
to ‘‘stock up’’ on hose for spring 
and summer wear—at a real saving. 
For this entrancing hose comes in 
10 of the latest shades. And at the 
low price of $1 the pair, you can 
afford to have a beautiful pair of 
hose for every frock and every 
occasion. 

‘Take this advertisement to your own 
dealer. Insist on this Allen-A creation 
—Style No. 3665. In all the newest 
shades. If he does not carry this 
hose, send us his name. We will see 
that you get this stocking at once. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Hosiery 


for men, women and children 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 









Underwear 


for men and boys only 
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Healthy childhood depends on the right food 


When your 


child fails 
to gain .- 


His diet may be deficient in the 
body-building elements 


HAT a delight when a child 

has gained! How troubling 
when he has fallen back or stood 
still! 


In the latter case one immedi- 
ately asks: Is he getting enough 
food of the body-building kind? Are 
Vitamin A, essential for growth, and 
Calcium, the bone-building element, 
present in sufficient quantity in his 
food? 

Doctors have discovered in 
‘*Philadelphia’”’ Cream Cheese a 
valuable source of these two ele- 
ments and are giving it even to 
very young children regularly. 

Philadelphia” is the famous 
brand of cream cheese made under 
ideal conditions. It is pasteurized 
and always uniform. 


Give it as a spread for bread or 
crackers; as a change from meat or 
eggs; on sandwiches with jam or 





Doctors and mothers 
specify ‘‘Philadelphia’”’ 
Cream Cheese 


A World Famous Nutrition Authority 
Says: 

““Steadily increasing growth, firm 
flesh, good bones are the marks of a 
healthy child. 

“For the promotion of growth, 
good bones, strong teeth, the child’s 
diet must supply ample Vitamin A 
and Calcium. ‘Philadelphia’ Cream 
Cheese is an excellent source of both 
elements.” 


eA Phenix Cheese 





encounter between the drover 
and his persecutor. Now, mak- 
ing certain the man in black had 
passed out of hearing, she laughed 
shrilly at Sennach’s pitiful dis- 
comfiture. Roy turned to her. 

“‘Who was that old chap?” he asked. 
“‘And do people, hereabouts, let them- 
selves be kicked like that? Don’t they 
stand up for themselves, at all?” 

Instantly the maid’s giggles were 
checked. She made cold reply: ‘‘ The laird 
may e’en do as he sees fit to do, and wha 
will gainsay him? That will a been the 
Macbeath, sir, what done the kicking, out 
yon, the noo. If you, or another, had 
kicked Wullie Sennach, he’d have thrashed 
you, fine, gin he was brawny enow.”’ 


HE departed with her tray of greasy 

dishes. Garth stared far out, in vain 
hope of seeing once more the redoubtable 
Macheath, the chief who in thisenlightened 
twentieth century could kick in public a 
free man and passon unmolested. Mightily 
the young American wondered. For the 
first time he could believe Jamie Mac- 
kellar’s tales of the humble reverence in 
which the wilder Highlanders still hold 
their hereditary laird. 

Then, down the winding stony road 
from the castle came a girl and a dog, 
moving toward the byway which skirted 
the little market place, in the direction of 
distant Lock Thross. 

At once Garth was on his feet. The 
brief sight of these two had brought back 
to his memory the fantastic plan he had 
brooded on overnight. In his momentary 
excitement it seemed no longer fantastic 
but gayly adventurous. 

He caught up his cap and bolted out of 
the inn by a rear door, half walking, half 
running, across the rough ground, in a 
short cut toward the loch. He had a start 
on the girl and her dog. They were travel- 
ing, moreover, by the winding hill road, 
while he was striking straight 
across country. 


CShe Luck of the Laird 


(Continued from Page 31) 


the great outer world and had been thrown 
wholly on herself for entertainment. 

The Macbeath was genuinely fond of 
her, in his own crabbedly sardonic way. 
But he let her do pretty much as she might 
please, so long as she managed his servants 
and looked after his castle and kept ex- 
penses down. This last task was no sine- 
cure. The laird was increasingly poor, 
and credit was increasingly difficult to 
find, even in the loyal region where he 
ruled. 

Bills and duns and threatened lawsuits 
and the difficulty of meeting mortgage 
payments—these were the chief topics of 
discourse at the castle, nowadays. The 
Macbeath was in sore straits at every side. 
Nor did his poverty improve his saturnine 
temper. True, he did not wreak this 
temper on Kathleen herself. But she 
alone was exempt from its lashes; and the 
sufferings of servants and humble clans- 
men under it were a sorrow to her. 


ODAY her tour through the market 

square was unavailing, so far as con- 
cerned getting a glimpse of the American 
visitor. On all sides bonnets and other 
headgear were touched civilly as the laird’s 
heiress made her way along the square. But 
each and every face and each and every 
name was wearisomely familiar to her. Ian 
Mackellar stood in the doorway of his inn 
chatting with a shepherd. Shepherd and 
innkeeper touched their forelocks to Kath- 
leen as she came by. She paused, and said 
to Mackellar in elaborate unconcern, “I 
hear you have a new guest. An American, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, miss,” 
““A queer one, too, I’m thinking. 


returned the innkeeper. 
We'll 


Like all they American multi 
millionaire folk.” 

The girl nodded and went 
onward. The stranger had gon 
toward the loch. Well, she wa 
on her way thither anyhow. So 

perhaps she might chance to see him after 
all. Not that it mattered in the least, sh 
told herself. 

Stirling, the big young collie, had 
stopped to sniff in lofty friendliness at a 
black little sheepherding collie that jogged 
past in the wake of a straggly line of 
blackfaced Highland sheep and a scatter 
ing of gawky baby lambs. Now he raced 
forward again, catching up with Kath- 
leen and thrusting a friendly cold nose 
into her idly swinging hand. 

Together, girl and dog breasted the 
slope of the heather-strewn moor, toward 
the loch. They passed by a noisily 
chuckling sample-size cataract which cas- 
caded whitely into a brook, then they 
neared the rocky edge of the loch itself. 


TURN of the path, as they toiled up- 
ward, revealed to them a stocky man 
in tweeds, standing at the brink of a shelf 
of piled rocks that protruded out into the 
lake. He was standing there, idly, looking 
down into the clear deeps of the water. He 
did not appear to note their approach, so 
interestedly was he peering down into the 
loch. 

Kathleen’s path would bring her many 
yards to south of him. She was well 
pleased that this should be. She had no 
desire to meet the stranger face to face, 
but merely to satisfy her mild curiosity 
about him, at a distance, as now she was 
doing. 

Her casual glance at the American af- 
forded her no special pleasure. He was 
not a strikingly romantic figure, with his 
powerfully stocky body and curly reddish 
hair and tiptilted nose and square jaw. 
True, the innkeeper had said Garth was 

a multimillionaire. But then 
most Americans were supposed 





Not giving himself time to con- | 
sider nor to let calm sanity usurp 
impulse’s tottery throne, he has- 
tened over the rocky moor, up 
the sharp slope, and toward the 
clump of bowlders which jutted 
far out into the cold waters of 
the mountain loch. 

Kathleen Macbeath had set 
forth as usual for her brisk morn- 
ing walk around the loch, with the 
golden young collie, Stirling, | 
dancing delightedly about her. | 
But instead of going straight to 
the loch path, she detoured in a 
way to pass through the market 
square of Thross and past the inn. 


HE day before, she had heard 

her uncle cursing luridly at 
the impudence of an American 
globe-trotter who had found his 
way, far off the tourist routes, to 
Thross and who, forsooth, had 
the effrontery to ask leave to 
bring himself and probably his 
objectionable guidebook to the 
sacred precincts of the castle 
itself, in the idiotic hope of be- 
holding the place where the first 
Macbeth and his wife had mur- 
dered King Duncan. 

Kathleen had been keenly in- 
terested in the news. Immured 
in the lonely ruin atop the rocky 
hill, day after day, year after year, 
with no greater excitement than 
her walks with Stirling or a very 
rare visit of state to the Mac- 





eA Husbands Prayer 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


FALL so short of what a man should be 
To be her husband! Yet she clings to me 
By exercise of patience so divine 
With every soul deficiency of mine, 
That I am daily, hourly wont to pray 
I may be nearer worthy her some day! 


I pray 
I may 
Be scoured white of 
The things 
She clings 
To me in spite of. 


I know not how, back in her secret mind, 
She manages so constantly to find 
Excuses and forgiveness for mistakes 
My bungling denseness regularly makes. 
But yet she does, and leaves me at my ease— 
Though grateful, and more anxious still to 
please! or 
I may 
Be laundered white of 
The things 
She clings 
To me in spite of. 


to be multimillionaires, weren't 
i} they? Vast wealth did not imply 
physical beauty. 

The girl was moving off, to 
southward, away from the lone 
figure on the rock. As she went, 
she smiled at thought that so 
rich a man should be forced to 
stop at the miserable inn of 
Thross. It must assuredly seem 
to him a fearsome privation, 
after his own marble palaces and 
yachts and army of trained serv- 
ants. 


i collie had dropped he- 
hind to investigate a deserted 
fox earth on the brackened hill- 
side. Now, with pattering steps, 
Stirling came bounding up the 
slope to his mistress. As he 
came he caught scent and sight 
of the man who stood on the nar- 
row jut of rock beyond. 
Stirling halted, growling a 
throaty inquiring challenge (o 
the intruder. The man spin 
about at sound of the growl. 
The sudden turn made him lose 
his footing on the slippery bit of 
rock. He strove in vain to reg. in 
his balance. Then with a loud 
exclamation he lurched forward 
and tumbled over the ledge. 
The girl ran at top speed to 
the rock jut and stood there, !:e- 
side Stirling, just as a new !ip- 
pling disturbed the water. 
The man was rising to the sur- 








beath from some other down-at- 

heel laird, or a market day or a 

Spring Holiday Fair, the fact of a new face 
in the neighborhood was theme for gen- 
uine interest. 

Since the day she had left the finishing 
school near Edinburgh, two years earlier, 
at her mother’s death, and had come 
hither to live with her long-dead father’s 
eldest brother, as housekeeper and chate- 
laine, she had seen almost nobody from 


just have been speirin’ about him, Gavin 
here and me. He’s tired in the nerves, he 
says, and he’s resting here a bit. But he 
just shot out of the back door, the noo, 
and across Horrock Muir, like he was rode 
by the Witches. Run, he did, more’n 
walk. Straight for the loch. What’s to 
send any man there in such a pother of 
hurry, I’ll ask ye, miss? Queer, he is. 


face—not gasping and sputtering 
and swimming, but slowly and 
without voluntary motion. His back and 
his shoulders emerged slowly, inertly, !11s 
head still invisible. 

Thus for a moment he lay. Then even 
more slowly he began to sink again. 

It was a really creditable performance. 
Roy had not enacted it since he was a boy. 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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HIGH - 
VACUUM. 


iclls its own Story 


See This Astounding 
Demonstration of Eureka’s 
Deep Cleaning Efficiency— 
Which Won the Grand Prize 

at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition 


This amazing Eureka “High-Vacuum™ Test (illus- 
trated at the right) has been a revelation to 
thousands of women. It consists simply of operat- 
ing the Eureka, with dust bag removed, over a 
small section of an apparently clean rug. The 
stifling torrent of embedded germ-laden dust and 
dirt discharged proves convincingly the cleaning 
efficiency of the Eureka “High-Vacuum”’ principle. 


See the Grand Prize Eureka at work, and you'll 
quickly understand why 1,700,000 women have 
already chosen the Eureka in preference to all other 
cleaners; why approximately every third purchaser 
of all electric cleaners selects Eureka; why the 
highest award at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
was bestowed upon Eureka—its seventh Grand 
Prize in international competition. 


Try It In Your Own Home— FREE 


You, too, can enjoy this wonderful home-cleaning 

help. Ask any Eureka dealer for a free demonstra- os 

tion and trial in your own home, or write us for the a es ee 

address of our nearest Branch. Remember, you can : ee ed SESQUI - CENTENNIAL 
naga ld INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

purchase the Eureka with a small down payment ceca anmaninne cae 

and extremely easy terms if you desire. No extra 

charge for attachments. 
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‘= Eurexa VacuuM CLEANER COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturer of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


The Grand Prize U R E KA * 
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VACUUM CLEANER 
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ARROWROOT 


HEALTH BISCUITS 
































WHAT YOUR BABY ||| 


SHOULD WEIGH 


( Averages compiled from Dr. L Emmett 
Holt’s ‘‘Care and Feeding of Children”’ 
Publishedby D. Appleton and Company) 








AGE WEIGHT AGE WEIGHT 
Birth 7% lbs. | 4 mos. 14 Ibs. 
lweek 7% “ |6 “ 16 “ 
2 weeks 73% “ e = “ * 
3 “ 8% “ . year 21 “ 


5 “ 9 “ 1% “ 24 “ 


s “ 10% “ 2 years 26 “ 
10 “ it 1% “c 3 “ 31 “ 
3mos. 12% “ ae 36 “ 











N.B. — The weight of girls will 
lag a trifle behind that of boys 
up to the eleventh year. 














And now come the first few teeth 
to glorify his smile. This tiny van- 
guard can do little more than that 
—bite a bit of course, but they’re 
of no help to his digestion. 

His first solid food, then, must 
be something very easily digested. 
That is why so many baby special- 
ists recommend Sunshine Arrow- 
root Biscuits. Arrowroot is the 


oe 








for his first few teeth 


most easily digested of al! the 
starches. Sunshine Arrowroot 
fairly melts in baby’s mouth. Babies 
sensitive to eggs need not feat 
this wholesome biscuit. 

Get them at your grocer’s—cithet 
in dainty packages of baby blue, 
or by the pound. 


Made in “The Thousand Window Bakeries” 
by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
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I) 1 ose early days he had acquired pleas- 
roficiency in the gruesome old 

ic stunt of “‘drowned man.” 

h a convulsive jerk now he appeared 
t ie partly to his senses. For he strug- 
ole; feebly and the struggle brought his 
hl: ly expressionless face above water for 
4) jnstant—a maneuver made strongly 
ac. sable by his need for a deep gulp of air. 
Then, still moving feebly and awkwardly, 
he began again to sink. 

(0 all appearances not only was he half 
stunned but he had not even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of swimming. He 
was settling slowly into the blue depths, 
despite his faint attempts to keep afloat. 

Girl and dog awoke to a realization of 
Garth’s seeming peril at the same time. 
With a sharp bark, Stirling launched 
himself in air and plunged into the lake, 
swimming strongly in circles, his head and 
shoulders high, as he ranged in search 
of the vanished man. 


7\ THLEEN wasted no more time than 

did the dog. Diving clean and straight, 

her slenderly athletic body clove the water. 
Down she went, as true 


willful daintiness, but wholesome and un- 
afraid, and with a certain elusive winsome- 
ness in the depths of the eyes and in the 
dimpled corners of the firm little mouth. 

A queer twinge of shame ran through 
Roy as he looked into the eyes so close 
above his own. 

Kathleen Macbeath’s flush deepened as 
she saw and misread the look in his eyes. 
Now that his face was visible, he was 
better looking than she had thought. She 
liked his level eyes and the glint of hidden 
mischief lurking behind them. Also, in his 
weakness, he seemed so helpless, so de- 
pendent on her, in spite of his size and his 
appearance of mighty strength. 

“T’m—I’m horribly sorry to have been 
such a pest!’’ muttered Garth, his voice 
strengthening as he went on. “I was silly 
enough to tumble overboard, wasn’t I? 
And then, you—didn’t you help me 
out? You and—and some kind of animal? 
There doesn’t seem to be any way to 
thank you. But ——’” 

“Don’t try to talk,”’ she adjured him. 
“Lie still till you’re feeling better. Then 
we'll a 

“You're soaking wet!” he broke in, 
with real remorse. ‘‘ And you’re shivering.”’ 

“Yes,”’ she admitted, 











as a flung spear, her out- 
reached hands groping 
for the weakly striving 
Garth. 

Her fingers closed about 
the shoulders of his coat. 
With all her supple young 
strength she fought her 
way to the surface, drag- 
ging Roy upward with 
her. As man and girl re- 
appeared, Stirling set his 
strong teeth in Garth’s 
tweed shoulder and 
churned the water in his 
attempt to tow the victim 
shoreward. 

Girl and collie struggled 
gamely and strenuously at 
the task of bringing the half-lifeless body 
toshore. The distance to the nearest patch 
of shelving beach was only a few yards. 
Presently, Kathleen was standing up in 
knee-deep water, and even Stirling’s wav- 
ing feet found toe hold amid the pebbles. 
The dog let go of the man’s coat and stood 
panting, up to his own shoulders among 
the ripples. 

Kathleen lifted Garth’s supinely heavy 
body to a sitting posture. Roy opened his 
eyes and peered dazedly about him. Then 
he slumped again and would have been 
submerged had not Kathleen’s strong 
white arms held him up. 

Worriedly, the girl looked down into 
the sagging man’s face. Always she had 
heard that the almost-drowned are of an 
unnatural bluish complexion. Now, she 
br:nded the statement as another of the 
countless accepted literary falsehoods. 

Tis man’s face was ruddily bronzed, 
th vigh his eyes were shut and his well- 
s\yed head rolled limp. 





} ‘lf morning breeze blew shrewdly 
bout her own wet body, whipping her 
‘hed walking skirt about her and chill- 
he cascades of water that showered 
1 from her loosened masses of long 
bi ‘hair, She set her white little teeth 
a!’ Dent to the herculean effort of lifting or 
di. .4ing the man’s hundred and seventy- 
il. inert pounds of weight to the bank. 
ut, spasmodically, he came to himself 
a..\in and lurched blunderingly to his feet. 
I \undering, swaying, all but collapsing, 
‘nported by the girl’s arm, Garth stag- 
gered to shore. There he collapsed again, 
a! lull length, among the bracken. 
vkillfully, Kathleen toiled over him, 
Moving his arms up and down to restore 
his breathing powers and to start in mo- 
ion his supposedly retarded heart. Ina 
fey seconds Garth opened his eyes again, 
looking up at her in sleepy bewilderment. 
He saw above him a flushed face, 
Straight of brow, level ‘of gaze, brown- 
eyed, steady of mouth and jaw. Not a 
beautiful or seductive face, perhaps, as- 
Suredly with none of Phyllis Belden’s 


DP 


heise 





smiling to keep her teeth 
from chattering. ‘‘One 
seldom takes a swim in 
Loch Thross without get- 
ting a bit dampish. But 
it’s nothing. As soon as 
we get in motion, we'll 
warm up. The sun is com- 
ing out again too. That 
will help. No, no! Don’t 
try to move till you’re per- 
fectly able to.” 





HIS as he sprang un- 
aided to his feet and 
stooped to pick up and 
wrap about her the jacket 
she had thrown aside 
when she dived for him. 
“I’m ashamed!”’ he declared, and with 
more truth than semblance. ‘“‘Come, let’s 
hurry back to Thross! You ought to be in 
dry clothes as soon as youcan. Then i 
He checked his impulsive speech, not 
only because its tone had none of the weak- 
ness or other defects which one is prone 
to associate with the voice of the half 
drowned, but because as he jumped up he 
found himself confronting the red-gold 
collie, Stirling. 

For the first time he had a clear view of 
the dog that was the goal of his journey. 
The collie’s massive burnished coat was 
still lank from his dousing but it had 
fluffed out enough by dint of vigorous 
shaking to give an idea of its perfection of 
quantity and quality. 

Every classic line of the collie’s frame 
stood out in clean relief, the great shoul- 
ders, the narrow waist, the barrel ribs 
and deep chest, the powerful quarters and 
straight limbs. The head might well have 
been chiseled by a sculptor. In contour 
and in expression it was flawless. 

Garth caught his breath. Here was a 
super collie well worth crossing the world 
to gape at. Nothing in all America had 
Roy seen to approach Stirling’s excellence. 
Not even Lochinvar Bobby or any other 
of the stars of the dog-show firmament. 
With such a collie, the Beldencroft ken- 
nels could cut a wide swath of dog-show 
victories from coast to coast. 





RAVELY, if whimsically, the dog was 

surveying Garth, evidently sizing up 
the man as keenly as Roy was sizing him. 
But it was into Garth’s eyes alone that 
Stirling looked, as if seeking to read there 
the man’s very soul. Long and earnestly 
he stared, head on one side. 

Then sedately he moved forward and 
laid a white and wet little forepaw on the 
American’s knee, thrusting his muzzle 
against Roy’s hand. Stirling had read 
what he had sought to read, and the result 
evidently was up to whatever test for 
friendship the collie had set. 

Garth bent down, taking the classically 
chiseled head in his two hands and shaking 


























The Home Beautiful 
contains a Grand 





Who knows the thousands 7 
these chubby hands may thrill? 


VERY child has an inborn love for music which should 
be developed. Not to develop it is neglect! 


Even if your children learn to play only the simple, old 
melodies, which all of us love, their musical training will 
not be in vain. For the ability to play and to appreciate 
good piano music will help them to find more happiness 
—to have a fuller enjoyment of life in the years to come. 


Why not start their musical training now with the pur- 
chase of a Brambach Baby Grand? 


The Brambach is an unusually fine instrument of grace- 
ful lines and full tonal quality. And it is priced within 
your means. See it—hear it—play it. Only then can you 
appreciate its striking beauty and richness of tone. 


Send coupon below for the interesting booklet, “Genius 
Deserts the Attic,” and for a paper pattern showing the 
exact space requirements of this beautiful Baby Grand. 


(5 d 


EASY TO OWN ONE 
Because of enormous pro- 
duction the Brambach 
Baby Grand is moderate in 
price— within the means 
of all. Ask your dealer to 
show you this fine instru- 
ment and to tell you how 
easily you may own one. ‘ 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
5075 mie 


Established 1823 
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BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
622 West 51st St., New York City 





Yes, you may send me without charge 
the descriptive paper pattern and the inter- 
esting booklet, ‘Genius Deserts the Attic.” 
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((//orth waiting for~ 


At last! Humming Bird Full Fashioned Chiffon 
Hosiery -» ournew Style 60,with as many distinctive features 
as our famous Style 20 Service Hosiery, which has been such 
a favorite for so many years. (| Style 60 is not just ‘‘another 
chiffon,” but is a real creation. Silk-to-the-top-- thirty inches 
of fairy-like fabric, the threads spun in our own mills and 
specially treated to prevent fuzzing. Sheer beauty in this 
flawlessly-smooth texture, and longer wear, too’- no feath- 
ery “ends” to catch or pull. ( Style 60 has an invisible garter- 
run-stop, extra elastic tops and small ankles. Double soles 
and narrow splicing above heel-,both silk through and 
through. Specially constructed heels and toes, the latter 
reinforced with six extra threads of pure silk. ( Glorious 
new shades appearing as quickly as our Paris representative 
cables the fashion trend abroad. In good stores everywhere. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


© 1927 BY D.H.M. 
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FURE SibK AGOSIERY 


it gently, as he talked to the dog. Kath- 
leen forgot her own chilliness and Garth’s 
supposed sad plight. 

“Why, he has adopted you!” 
claimed in astonishment. 
vouched for you! Except for my uncle 
and myself, he has never made friends 
with anyone before. He is civilly aloof 
with people who have the sense to let him 
alone. If they don’t, he induces them 
to—with his teeth. But he never made 
friends like this before.” 

“You must be tremendously proud to 
own him,” said Garth. 

“‘T would be,”’ she answered, 
him. But I don’t. 
uncle. My uncle,” she broke off to ex- 
plain, “is named Macbeath. I am Kath- 
leen Macbeath. We live at the castle, in 
Thross. You’re Mr. Garth, aren’t you? I 
think I heard my uncle say he had a note 
from you, didn’t I?” 


she ex- 
“Stirling has 


“if lowned 
He belongs to my 


HEIR eyes met. Through no volition 

of either of them, they broke into 
laughter. It was a long laugh, a gayly 
hearty laugh, a laugh that bridged days 
and days of otherwise formal overtures 
and made them all at once feel queerly 
well acquainted with each other. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she exclaimed, her eyes 
aswim with laughter tears, “‘I shall never 
learn to be diplomatic and tactful. In the 
first place I ought to have seemed not to 
know you ever wrote to him, when I know 
the horrid answer you got. Then, instead 
of talking very fast about something else, 
to cover up my blunder, I laughed and 
spoiled it all. I’m ss 

“No,” he denied, “‘ you unspoiled it all. 
That laugh of ours has taken away the 
last speck of bad taste in my mouth that 
his letter put there. It was abominably 
intrusive of me to write at all and ask to 
butt in on his privacy. I deserved what I 
got. Well, anyhow, his grand dog has 
accepted me as a friend. That’s some- 
thing, even if the laird has better taste 
than to want an American poking all over 
his home and asking foolish questions 
about its architecture. And—and you go 
walking every morning, don’t you? Per- 
haps, sometime—if I’ll promise very sol- 
emnly not to fall into any lochs—you’ll let 
me go along?”’ 

He spoke almost timidly, yet with a 
boyish eagerness which awoke again in her 
that first throb of motherliness toward him. 

“How did you know I go walking every 
morning?’’ she asked in surprise. 

“Because, the first 
sight I saw, the morn- 
ing I got here, was you 
and your great dog 
starting down the road 
from the castle. Then 

again the next morning 
and —” 

“T didn’t know we 
had an audience. How 
lonely you must be, 
when all you can do to 
amuse yourself is to look out of an inn win- 
dow all day! And you haven’t been well, 
either,” she went on, the motherliness 
now creeping more noticeably into her 
pleasant Scotch voice. “‘What miserable 
memories of Thross you'll carry away with 
you! I’m so sorry!” 





GAIN he fought back a feeling of 
shame—as if at the cheating of some 
trustful child—and to hide the unbidden 
twinge he replied loudly and volubly, “I 
shall carry away no memories of Thross at 
all, just yet. I’m planning to stay here for a 
month or so longer, at the very least. They 
say Maytime in the Highlands is some- 
thing to remember forever. You have the 
most beautiful scenery on earth, here. 
There is a charm and a glamour to it that 
gets under my skin. It—— Speaking of 
skins, ours are soaking wet, and here we 
are at the village, where our dry clothes 
are. May I walk as far as the castle gate, 
or wouldn’t your uncle like it?” 

“No,” she bade him, maternally severe. 
“You are not going one step beyond the 
inn, and there you are going to change at 
once into dry things and then get warm 





——_ 


at the kitchen fire and then lie down and 
get rested. You must be more done up 
than you realize. It isn’t because my uncle 
wouldn’t like you to come as far as the 
gates or all the way through them. | 
think I can prove that to you, later today, 
Good-by. Come on, Stirling!”’ 

She was gone. He stared after ler 
slenderly strong figure as it breasted the 
steep castle road, until a keen wind off 
the snow mountains reminded him of his 
wet clothes and of the possibility of pneu- 
monia. 

“Still,” he told himself, as he mounted 
to his room, ‘“‘it was worth it.” 

He tried to convince himself that he 
meant it was worth such a chance, for the 
sake of driving an entering wedge into his 
prospects of obtaining a friendly foothold 
in the castle. But at the back of his mind 
was an irritatingly persistent vision of a 
girl’s face close above his own. And the 
face was not Phyllis Belden’s. 

With a queer sense of dishonesty, wholly 
a stranger to him heretofore, he stripped 
off his dank clothes, rubbed himself down 
vigorously with a handful of the inn’s 
handkerchief-size towels until his healthy 
flesh glowed and tingled, then got into a 
dry suit. 

But all the time he was assuring him- 
self sternly that he had done a wholly 
legitimate thing in forming Kathleen’s ac- 
quaintance as he had. Also that Phyllis 
was a million times more attractive than 
she. Somehow, all his most solemn self- 
assurances left him with an annoying, if 
indefinable, lack of conviction. 


N MID-AFTERNOON, a gorilla-built 

man in faded livery, and with a face 
grotesquely well in keeping with his shape, 
appeared in the open doorway of the inn 
parlor where Garth was sitting, and handed 
Roy a square envelope. 

Envelope and inclosed sheet of paper 
were crested. The edges were faintly 


yellow with age. The handwriting was 
cramped, but letterpress clear. rhe 
American read: 

Roy GARTH, Esquire, 

Goat & Compasses Inn 

Thross. 

My dear Sir: My nicce tells me of her 
meeting with you this morning and of the 
trifling service she was able to render you in 
fishing you out of our loch. She says you are 


recovering from a nervous attack —although 
I had not until then believed Yankee nerve 
was vulnerable to any attack short of a gat- 
ling gun’s—and that the Goat & Compasses 
isa vile spot for any man, 
sick or well, to abide in. 
To this last statement I 
concur. 

Briefly, she declares 
our Highland hospitality 
is shamed by our allow- 
ing you to convalesce in 
sucha hole. She has been 
arguing that point with 
much earnestness, with 
me, for some hours. W hile 
she has in no way con- 
vinced me that I owe 
hospitality to anyone out- 
side my own clan, yet my sole known weak- 


ness is a certain reluctant tenderness for her 
and an aversion to making her unhappy —a 
weakness for which I apologize—to myself, 
not to you. 

Also, I am well aware that she is lovely 
here and that a guest of her own gener:i(1on 


Perhaps I an ri 
tell- 


llie, 


may brighten life for her. 
fluenced even more in your favor by he! 
ing me the astounding fact that my « 


Stirling, proffered friendship to you—a i '11ng 
he has done hitherto to none save herself 
and me. 

As you wished to see the interior oi my 
home and as my niece thinks we owe some- 
thing to a stranger within our gates, I iiave 
the honor, my dear sir to invite you to ‘ake 
up your quarters here at Macbeath Castle, 

‘during such remaining time as you m2) de- 
cide to sojourn in Thross. 

My porter, who bears this invitation, has 
my command to bring your luggage to the 
castle. Follow him at your leisure. We dine 
at eight, but my niece hopes you may ‘ wrive 


in time for tea, at five-fifteen. 
I am, my ‘dear sir, yr ob’t servant, 
CALUM MACBEATIi. 


Roy read and reread the odd invitation. 
Half of his brain was madly jubilant at 
the swift success of his plot. But the 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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ntroducing — 


A MOST REMARKABLE WOMAN 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


But she will do more than that. She 
will make a study of that invisible net- 
work of muscles which enables all the 
vital organs to function perfectly, and 
so she will tell you many interesting 
things, how to avoid nervousness and 
fatigue and how to keep a youthful 
joie de vivre. 


Your name on the coupon below 
gives you the benefit of her 
services free 











N your community, wherever you live, 
there is one woman whose acquaint- 
ance you really ought to make, if you are 
interested in safeguarding your comfort, 
health and personal appearance. 








It Will. Cost You Nothing 


To Investigate this Service 





She is a specialist in a very unusual 
field of study —the relation of posture to 
woman’s health and beauty. She has 
been thoroughly trained by the Spencer 
Designers—the leading authorities in 
this line of research outside. of medical 





Just send us the coupon below. A 
Spencer representative will call upon 
you at your convenience. The Spencer 
Figure Diagnosis does not obligate you 
in any way. 
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| circles. 

he | & This woman is known as the “Spencer 

Corsetiere.”” She has been trained to 
; study your figure carefully and record 

2 ie your measurements and figure descrip- 

he | tion for the Spencer Designers. The 

r garment that she will recommend to you 


Note: The Spencer Designing System 
creates flexible corsets, belts, Spencer- 
ettes, girdles, brassiéres and_ surgical 
corsets —everything needed for style, com- 
fort and support at prices you can afford. 
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ve may be either a corset or a lighter weight 
it- a 2 ie 
es | & garment. SomE EvipENCES OF 
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in | i Your garment will be created for you Incorrect PostuRE 
fe by a trained Spencer Designer. It gives Fatigue ae oo 
ty such friendly support to sagging muscles N 
W- 4 ervousness Ptosis (sagging of 
in that it magically restores the firm trim pains We beet | 
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. Have a Study Made P (or Swayback) 
ms Headache b 
ke: of Your Figure Needs 
ier 
7 ie You will find the Spencer Corsetiere 
vie different from anyone with whom you A ‘ 
on | & have ever talked about the lines of your “ ee \ 
| & figure. She will take an artist’s joy in SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” are never 
ot hinding the lines that are most graceful By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, to a com- prone 
and char ming for you. plete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no charge for this service. 7 
ny 
1e- 
ve eg : i 
- | THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 7 
_ 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. j 
as : Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and ; 
he : have her make a free study of my figure needs. 
e : : 
= PrN INNING 325. inn teense alah inhi SS aoesanveasshicigusntocss unchewenssll 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED Di NMG cans: Raui@eppeoel axctaleiac neue eR denonoapceh io vicsanaeaoeee : 
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Nn We create a design especially for you 
at Do you want to make money? 
he THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY ~ 141 DERBY AVENUE * NEW HAVEN, CONN. SERRE EEN. tp ECO BOR aay Se 
© 1927, Th : make $100 to $250 a month. We provide the necessary training. LJ 
© 1927, The Berger Bros. Co. : March, 1927 
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3 to 5 times the sud 


By simply using BORAX 
laundry water 


in the 


VERY woman who does home 
laundry work knows the impor- 
tance of having good sudsy water 

—not merely soapy water but water 
with lots of rich suds. For in the wash- 
ing process plentiful suds hold the dirt 
particles in suspension and insure thor- 
ough cleansing. 


Only recently the Priscilla Proving 
Plant at Newton Centre, Mass., has 
conducted a series of scientific tests on 
this subject of suds. Their findings 
mean much to the thousands of women 
who face the home laundry problem 
every week. They were tests conducted 
by a staff of experts and the results were 
carefully noted and tabulated. 


What these tests were 
Seven different brands of well known 
soaps were used, and every one was given 
the same identical test for their sudsing 
qualities, first with water alone and then 
with Twenty Mule Team Borax added 
to the water before the soap. 


The water in each case was at the 
same temperature, and the solution was 
agitated for exactly the same length of 
time and by the same method. So that 
the results can be considered fully con- 
clusive. 

This was in no sense a test to deter- 
mine the respective merits of the soaps 
but to learn the effectiveness of Twenty 
Mule Team Borax for laundry purposes 
in combination with soap and water. 


What they showed 


By careful measurement the average for 
the seven soaps was over three times the 
depth of suds when Twenty Mule Team 
Borax was used than without it. In 
some instances there was five times the 
depth of suds, with this Borax used. And 
there wasn’t a single soap that didn’t 
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show much more suds when Twenty 
Mule Team Borax had been added be- 
fore the soap than without it. 


Here was indisputable evidence of the 
merit of this well known brand of Borax. 
But their observations went further and 
noted that after the soiled clothing had 
been washed for the regulation period 
of time, some suds still remained in the 
water when the Borax was used, whereas 
without Borax there were no suds left at 
the finish of the wash. 
Thus they demonstrated 
that not only did the Borax 
create an extra volume of 
suds but they were more 
lasting suds. 


eAnd the clothes 


themselves 


Important as was this scien- 
tific suds test the real test 
was of course the condition 
of the laundry itself after 
being washed in water to 





jd 





which both soap and Borax had been 
added, 


as compared with the same 
assortment of clothes washed in only 
soap and water. 


And these results were almost. star- 
tling in what they showed. There wasn’t 
a single assortment of clothes, no matter 
what kind was used in the test, that did 
not show better results from the use of 
Borax than without it. Bed and table 
linens — underwear — colored working 
garments — scrim curtains 

—all, by vote of the staff 
who conducted the test, 
came out cleaner, whiter, 
free from streaks and better 
laundered. 


Send for our 
pamphlet 


The complete report of 
the Priscilla Proving Plant 
giving all details of this 
test has been printed in 
a pamphlet which every 


© Twenty mule team 


ORAX 


Makes soap and water more efficient 





March, 1924 









housekeeper should read. It presents 
proof aplenty that Twenty Mule Team 
Borax does make soap and water more 
efficient wherever it is used. Mail the 
coupon below and let us send you the 
full story of this helpful and instruc- 
tive test. 


Many uses for ‘Borax 


Not alone for the laundry but in the 
many daily washing and cleaning tasks 
of the household. For cleaning wood- 
work, closets and refrigerators, washing 
dishes, in countless ways Borax is an 
efficient help. It saves the hands against 
the ravages of soap and water. It de- 
odorizes and prevents germ growth. 
And it will not harm the finest fabric. 
Borax is nature’s own harmless cleanser. 


Use Twenty Mule Team Borax freely. 
You’ll find it a real boon in all washing 
and cleaning work. It is on sale «t all 
grocery, drug and department storvs. 


e . SO 


We also make Twenty Mule Team Bora» Soap 
Chips 


We commend them to you as a highly sa‘isfac- 


a ready combination of soap and S}orax. 


tory product. If your grocer doesn’t carry them, 


just write us. 


. - 
SCOR K CERES TESS EH ES eR eee HEE Eee Eee REET Tee 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of your }im- 
phlet, “Better Laundry Work with Bor: , 


describing in detail the tests made by the 
Priscilla Proving Plant. L-3-27 
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half was still weighted down with 
that inexplicable sensation of shame. 
ngrily, he assured himself that he was 
¢ nothing dishonorable or mean and 
it he only sought a fair chance to offer 
Macbeath a sum for the collie which 
far beyond the real cash value of any 
Surely that was not dishonorable. 
‘oreover, it was the first step toward the 
jfilling of his mission to Scotland, the 
\{illment which was to bring him home 
: victory to Phyllis. 
3ut, once more, 
is once-rapturous 
srospect failed to give 
‘im the proper thrill 
fdelight. And again, 
for no reason at all, he 
seemed to see two boyishly honest and un- 
afraid brown eyes looking down into his 
from a flushed little bronzed face. 
“Weel?” grunted the apelike porter, 
“‘d’ye speir to find mair in the bit letter, 
frae yer second readin’? Wull ye mebbe 
e’en be giein’ yer answer?”’ 


Fare up to his room, Garth scrib- 
bled a line of thanks and acceptance 
to the laird, then handed his note to the 
porter and began hurriedly to pack his 
two big suitcases. 

At five o’clock he followed his luggage 
up the steeply winding rock road to Mac- 
beath Castle. 

The porter let him in, through the 
clanging old iron gates, whose rusted port- 
cullis still hung in the vaulted gray arch- 
way above. Across a flagged courtyard 
Roy walked, in the porter’s wake, toward 
battered carved oak front doors which 
were opened by a stalwart butler in shabby 
black as the guest drew near. 

Garth had a glimpse of a dimlit stone 
hall with groined windows and diamond 
panes and trophy-hung dark walls and a 
stone floor. At the hall’s far end twinkled 
a hearth fire in an enormous chimney- 
piece. Deerskin rugs strewed the cold 
flagging. Ancient and blackened furni- 
ture was distributed sparsely about the 
wide chamber. The place breathed an 
atmosphere of stately shabbiness and long- 
vanished magnificence. 

From a deep settle, alongside a tea 
table by the hearth, Kathleen Macbeath 
sprang up to greet him, both hands out- 
stretched in friendly welcome. 

‘“You’re none the worse for your dip?” 
she asked. 

“Did you catch cold?” he inquired in 
the same breath. 

Again they broke into that laugh of 
vood-fellowship, at their own simultane- 
ously volleyed questions. And, as before, 
the laugh seemed to bridge vast chasms 

{ formal acquaintanceship. 

“Will you see your room first, or will 
vou wait till you’ve had tea?’”’ she went 
on. “The kettle’s aboil.”’ 


HE room can wait more comfortably 
than the kettle,’’ he replied, seating 
mself on the settle across from hers. 
What a glorious old baronial hall!’’ he 
‘nt on, his eyes roving curiously about 
1c dim spaces and studying as best they 
uld the tattered banners and trophies 
ind stagheads on the smoke-darkened 
valls. “I feel as if I ought to be wearing 
rmor or kilts and shouting ‘Ho, minion!’ 
) some seneschal.”’ 

“It’s a dear old place,’’ said Kathleen. 

| love every inch of it. But I was afraid, 
\o a stranger, it might seem perhaps a— 
well, a bit bleak. Does it?” 

He turned his eyes from the grim walls 
and groined roof and they rested on her 
cagerly hospitable face and on the firelight 
that flickered over her. 

“No,” he made truthful reply, from his 
very heart. “‘No. It doesn’t. I think you 
know it doesn’t.” 

Into the room came a lank maidserv- 
ant, with a tray whereon were hot scones 
and thin sliced bread and butter. In 
through the door she had left ajar behind 
her, stepped the red-gold collie, the fire- 





[a his rich coat to burnished 





copper. With stately aloofness, Stirling 
followed the servant in, contriving to give 
the impression that a stray scrap of scone 
or of buttered bread was the very last 
thing from his thoughts. 

At sight of Garth, the dog stiffened 
momentarily and made as if to withdraw. 
Then he caught fuller sight and scent of 
his new-found friend. With plumed tail 
waving, the collie trotted up to the guest in 
eager comradeship, pressing against Roy’s 
knee and reveling in the rough rumpling 
of his head and ears by the guest. 

“‘ A cousin of ours,” 
said Kathleen, watch- 
ing the scene as she 
paused in her pouring 
of the tea—‘“‘a cousin 
of ours came here last 
month, to spend the 
day. He tried to rumple Stirling’s ears like 
that. Before I could warn him he had a 
slash that laid his arm open almost from 
the elbow to the wrist. Yet Stirling loves 
to have you do that to him. Have you a 
magic with dogs?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” laughed Garth, 
breaking off a corner of scone and tossing 
it to Stirling. “But I like them a lot and 
I was brought up with collies. Not with 
any that were half as magnificent as Stir- 
ling, though. I’ve never seen anything like 
him. Does your uncle take him to any 
of the big dog shows in Scotland or in 
England ?”’ 


““TY\ON’T ask uncle that!” she cried in 
horror. ‘‘He would have an apoplec- 
tic stroke. He would no more profane his 
beloved Stirling by exhibiting him in pub- 
lic than you’d strike a match on the face 
of the Venus de Milo. No, Stirling is an 
institution; not a show dog. He’s the very 
last of his wonderful race, the race that 
began with Harailt, the collie of old King 
Macbeth’s son, Hamish. That’s what 
worries uncle.” 
‘“What worries him? I don’t ——” 
‘‘Because there are no Harailt dogs to 
follow Stirling. The race will die out with 
him. Uncle is afraid the Luck will die out 
with him, too—‘ The Laird’s Luck,’ as it’s 
called hereabouts. Don’t laugh, please. 
Up here, we’re absurdly superstitious, 
nearly all of us. There is an old rhymed 
prophecy about the Harailt dogs. It runs 
something like this: 


** MacBheathaig’s dog makes safe Mac- 
Bheathaig’s place 
Till goes from thence the last dog of the 
race. 


“Uncle worries over that—not that his 
own luck is so very good—even while he 
pretends to laugh at the folly of super- 
stition.”’ 

Garth’s gaze roamed once more about 
the shabby old hall, whose every scant 
furnishing cried aloud of dead glories and 
of present harsh poverty. No, assuredly, 
“The Laird’s Luck’ did not seem to be 
working at its best, collie or no collie. 

Yet Roy took to heart the girl’s speech 
about Macbeath’s fear lest his luck, such 
as it was, might depart if Stirling should 
be taken away, and the fear augured little 
of hope for the success of Garth’s proposed 
efforts to make him sell the collie. 


N HIS way north, Roy had stopped 
for an hour to view Stirling Castle, the 
ancient fortress which so long guarded the 
Scottish Lowlands against Highland raiders 
and which was once the key to the whole 
country. He remembered the proverb, 
“Who holds Stirling holds Scotland.” 
The phrase took on a curious personal sig- 
nificance to him as he petted the head of 
the great collie and remembered his own 
ever diminishing hopes of buying him. 
“I’m wondering if you’d care to stop in 
at the study and meet my uncle, on the 
way to your room,” suggested Kathleen 
as Roy set down his empty teacup. ‘You 
must forgive him for not coming down 
here to welcome you. He seldom comes to 
tea. And this afternoon he has been busy 
over a pile of mortgages and deeds and 
the like. He said he would meet you at 
dinner. But perhaps you wouldn’t mind 








Gives Your Hair 
Extreme Loveliness 


Makes Modern Styles of Hair Dress Most Attractive 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and Lustre. 
Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky Sheen which 


makes Your Hair so much admired. 


HE simplicity of the bob, and the 
modern styles of hair dress, make 


beautiful hair a necessity. 


hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


_The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Ordinary, old time methods, however, will 
not do. To bring out the REAL BEAUTY, 


the hair must be shampooed properly. 


Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 


; ‘ every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 


agreeable to the touch, it is because your Just Notice the Difference 


hair has not been shampooed properly. yeu will notice the difference in your 

While your hair must have frequent and hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- delightfully soft and silky. The entire mass, 
not stand the harsh effect of free alkali which even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light 
is common in ordinary soaps. The free to the touch and be so clean it will fairly 
alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair squeak when you pull it through your fingers. 
brittle and ruins it. If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 

That is why thousands of women, every-_ it a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
product brings out all the real beauty of the soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage— 
and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
anywhere in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 









Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


The R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 27-M-13 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘Mulsified’’ FREE, all 

charges paid. Also your booklet entitled ‘‘Why Proper Sham- 

pooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 








In Canada address 
THE R.L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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“Few men care for the Ama- 
son with brick red face and 
leather skin”, says Grantland 
Rice, America’s greatest sport- 
ing writer, “a natural glow 
or glint which sun and wind 
can give, adds directly to 
attractive looks when proper 
care and attention are given to 
theskin”. Protect and beautify 
your skin with D & R’s 
‘Per fect Creams. They'll do 
the whole job safely, easily. 


ya | ND the process is so simple. 
4) Make a practice of using 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
PASS §} fect Cold Cream regularly. 








a) 
Every night before retiring apply a gen- 
erous amount to the skin of your face 
and neck. Massage it gently into the 
pores, permitting it to penetrate, and 
cleanse your skin of all impurities. Re- 
move with a soft cloth, and let the skin 


rest for the night. 

During the day, too, before going out- 
doors the same treatment should be fol- 
lowed. D & R’s Perfect Cold Cream not 
only cleanses the pores, but refines and pro- 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL _~ 


7 
ig 


Also makers of 
Perfect Shaving Cream 7 
and Perfect Cold Cream Soap. Pd 
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the Day 


No matter what you do, 
where you go, what you 
wear—a good complex- 
ion helps you to make on 
others the attractive im- 
pression every normal 
woman seeks tomake. For 
example, one of the most 
Samous Paris Dressmak- 
ers, Madame Vionnet, 
says:** The complexion is 
an essential background 
for clothes—make the 
mostof it”. Think of her 
words when you buy 
clothes and when you 
wear them. With the use 
of D&S R’s Perfect 
Creams you can have a 
complexion worthy of 
Vionnet’s best frocks. 


The picture to the left, of 
Vionnet’s favorite man- 
nequin,illustratessowell 
the importance of the 
complexion in the mode. 





tects the texture of the skin, keeping it soft 
and lovely. It is beneficial every hour of 
the day because it is so carefully made of 


ingredients of the highest possible quality. 


And for those who desire a powder base 
the use of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Vanishing Cream will keep the skin look- 
ing fresh throughout the busiest day. 
Both creams are made with the skill 
and perfection that come only from 
long years of experience and a 
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our dropping in on him, as you go up- 
stairs. I’m sure he must have gotten 
through the worst of his work by now.”’ 

She led the way to a narrow passage 
which ran from the main hall toward a 
wing of the castle, beneath the turret. 
Roy followed her, Stirling bringing up the 
rear. 

The girl stopped in front of an iron- 
studded oaken door of great thickness, 
and rapped with the carven knocker 
which hung between its panels. 

A scarce-heard command to enter pene- 
trated through the almost soundproof 
door. Kathleen swung wide the cumbrous 
portal and they went in. 

Roy found himself in a room perhaps a 
third as spacious as the hall and not dis- 
similar in look and furnishings. But here 
there was no vaulted ceiling. Instead, the 
ceiling was not more than twelve or four- 
teen feet high, and it was of an unmarred 
dirty gray. It sagged oddly toward the 
middle. The windows went up squarely 
through it, with no embellishment at the 


top. 
In the room’s center was a wide 
Jacobean table heaped with musty 


papers. At it, in a gigantic chair, sat the 
Macbeath, his shoulders hunched over his 
work. His face wore an especially sour 
aspect. Roy could guess that the strenu- 
ous afternoon’s toil had dealt with the 
laird’s mountainous debts and with his 
futile efforts to stem the demands for pay- 
ment. 


HE Macbeath glanced up impatiently. 

Then, by evident effort, he banished 
from his white face the frown caused by 
the interruption. He got to his feet and 
came forward with hand outstretched in 
civil salutation to the guest. 

“TI make you welcome to Macbeath 
Castle, Mr. Garth,” he said, with old- 
world formality. ‘“‘My home is yours, so 
long as you may care to honor me and 
mine by making it so.” 

The words were as gracious as they were 
patently insincere. Even while he spoke, 
the laird looked furtively toward his inter- 
rupted work on the table. 

“It was good in you to let me inflict 
myself on you, like this, sir,’’ returned 
Garth. ‘Thank you for your charity toa 
very lonely exile, very far from home, 
Mr.—Lord Forgive me,”’ he broke 
off, in boyishly frank perplexity, ‘‘but it 
just occurs to me I haven’t the faintest 
idea whether to call you ‘Mister’ or ‘Sir 
Calum’ or ‘Lord Macbeath.’ Will you 
take pity on my American ignorance of 
titles and tell me?”’ 

*“‘T have no title,”’ replied the Macbeath. 
“So your expansive ignorance need not 
trip you up, this time. The fifteenth Baron 
Macbeath—or MacBheathaig—was such 
a very poor gambler as to throw in his 
forces with Charles Edward Casimir 
Stuart—Bonnie Prince Charlie, if you care 
for silly and unmerited nicknames—in the 
uprising of 1745. He was one of many 
whose foolish sense of loyalty made him 
lose more by the Prince’s defeat at Cul- 
loden than he had had any reason of 
hoping to gain if the Prince had been vic- 
torious. By court influence and by diligent 
bribery of the right officials, he was 
allowed to keep his bare acres and a small 
part of his remaining fortune—to say 
nothing of his stupid head—but he was 
dropped from the British peerage. His de- 
scendants have borne no higher title than 
Mister, except of course among their own 
peasantry, who still insist on worshiping 
each successive one of us as the Chief or 
the Laird.” 


E WAS about to reseat himself at the 

table when his eye lighted on Stirling. 
The collie had followed Roy into the 
study, and stood now close beside the 
American, with Garth’s hand resting on 
his head. The Macbeath stared in open 
surprise. But all he said was, “‘The most 
worshipful devotion I have ever known a 
dog to lavish on any human was given by a 
collie down near Pitlochry to a profes- 
sional sheep thief who strangled his own 
father. I’ll see you at dinner, Mr. Garth.” 


As Roy left the study and reached the 
wide stone stairs in the wake of the serv- 
ant who was to show him to his room, 
Kathleen said, “‘I hope you will be warin 
enough, Mr. Garth. I have read that you 
Americans like to have your rooms as hot 
as sixty or sixty-five degrees. Of course 
you can’t find that torrid heat anywhere 
over here, as you'll know by this time. 
And I’m afraid you'll find your room 
chilly, though a fire has been burning 
there ever since we knew you were comin«. 
The only really warm room we have is the 
study. Uncle hates cold. He spends most 
of his time in the study, so he found a way 
of making it warmer. I saw you looking 
at its ceiling. That isn’t a ceiling at ail, 
It is canvas that uncle had stretched 
across when he was a young man. The 
real ceiling is fifteen feet higher. But he 
keeps the heat from rising by that lower 
ceiling of canvas.” 


OY paid no special heed to the words at 
the time, except that they explained to 
him why the supposed stone ceiling sagged 
so in the middle. Later, in a moment 
of dire stress, he was to have much reason 
to recall the seemingly trivial fact. 

When, at eight, Garth descended the 
big stairway, clad for dinner, he found the 
hall softly lighted by some fifty wax can- 
dles, in sconces along the wall. Their mel- 
low radiance flooded the aged room and 
brought into warm relief the glint of sword 
or spear or battle-ax on the walls and the 
sheen of silver on the black refectory table 
which had been laid in front of the hearth. 

Kathleen looked up from her task of ar- 
ranging early primroses and violets in a 
copper dish as Roy came in. 

“The village people seem bent on re- 
garding your visit to the castle as some- 
thing of an Event, with a capital E,’’ she 
hailed him. ‘For two hours they have 
been bringing flowers and food and all 
manner of other things to the postern. 
Two of them brought a fawn, all dressed 
and ready to cook, and another brought 
two brace of pheasant and a hare and a 
brace of grouse—though everyone knows 
it is a jail offense to kill deer or any form 
of game in March. And Dugal—he’s the 
hereditary clan piper—insisted on don- 
ning kilts and playing for us this evening. 
He says he has composed ‘a graund chune’ 
in honor of our foreign guest. He ——” 

“T’m rather overwhelmed,”’ answered 
Roy, noting the tender flickering of the 
candle flames on her bright face and simple 
white muslin evening dress. ‘‘Besides, I 
don’t understand. During the day or two 
I spent at the inn, nobody 

““Oh,”’ she explained, ‘‘down there you 
were only a tourist—a ‘tripper,’ as they're 
called. Something to be tolerated for the 
money you brought into the village. Here, 
you’re the laird’s honored guest. That 
means the clan must do you honor, too, as 
long as you stay here. It’s immemorial 
custom. Family pride, you know. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the chief is always ‘cousin’ 
to every member of his clan. And gilts 
must be brought to his guest.” 





HE did not add that these particu! 

gifts—such of them as were edibl: 
had been mightily welcome, as reénforcing 
a decidedly lean larder. The venison and 
pheasants and hare and grouse, as well as 
the offerings of eggs and cream and ve«e- 
tables and rashers of bacon, had helped to 
solve a grave problem of feeding a guest 
who could not reasonably be asked to 
— the household’s ordinary Spartan 
are. 

Before she could say more, the Mac- 
beath came in from his dressing room. !n 
spite of himself, Roy Garth gaped dully at 
his host, his own well-cut dinner clothes 
seeming all at once ugly and insignificant 
compared with the laird’s sartorial splen- 
dor. 

The Macbeath was in Highland {ull 
dress of five hundred years agone. In {ull 
plaid and kilts, bare of knee and with his 
clan’s dress tartan caught at the shoulder 
by a massy silver-and-cairngorm brooch, 
he might well have stepped straight out of 
one of Scott’s novels. From his baldric 
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wung a furred sporran and from his hip 
a long black and silver scabbard 
s dirk. From the top of one of his 
rown-plaided socks, below the bare and 
izened knee, peeped the cairngormed hilt 
the regulation sgian dhu or “black 
oger.” In every detail he was a High- 
4 ad thane of Macbeth’s own time. 

Oddly enough, there was nothing gro- 
esque in his appearance. The ancestral 
arb was becoming to him, setting off his 
«aunt figure and fierce face. 

He crossed to the head of the board, 
{hough the meal had not been announced, 
and seated himself without waiting for the 
others to be seated. He did it with no 
show of rudeness, but calmly, as if by right. 

The dinner began. Kathleen talked 
pleasantly with Roy on various indifferent 

topics, Macbeath throwing in a carelessly 
sardonic word here and there. A handful 
of spring blooms slipped from place in a 
massive silver loving cup, alongside the 
copper dish in the center of the table. 
Kathleen bent forward to readjust them. 

“That cup,”’ volunteered Macbeath, as 
Garth looked interestedly at the vessel’s 
antique carving, ‘‘that cup belonged to the 
ancestor I told you of—he who fought for 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. It was one of the 
few pieces of his heavier family plate that 
he did not melt down to get funds for the 
Pretender’s half-starved army. You know 
the origin of the loving cup, do you not, 
with its three handles? It was devised here 
in Scotland. The Highland host was sup- 
posed to hold two of the three handles 
while he offered it to his guest to drink 
from. This, so that the guest might be 
comfortably sure his host would not stab 
him while he was drinking. A very neces- 
sary precaution in the bad good old days.” 
“Not really.” 


HE chief wasinterrupted by a most un- 

godly sound. Down the candlelit hall 
strutted a truly impressive figure, moving 
rhythmically toward the table. As he 
came within the radius of candle glow, he 
resolved himself into 
an aged and red- 
faced man, bearded 
and bald, swathed in 
a flaming if faded 
tartan. His cheeks 
were swelled out, as 
though with mumps, 
from his heroic 
efforts at blowing 
into a dropsical pair 
of immense bag- 
pipes. 

This was the clan 
piper of whom Kath- 
leen had warned 
Garth. Up to the 
table he marched, 
then made a half. 
turn and proceeded 
to strut back and 
‘orth in the open space between board and 
iearth, puffing lustily at his pipes. 

To Garth’s unaccustomed ear, the en- 

wing sound was earsplittingly hideous. 
ut Macbeath listened to the tuneless 
acophony with approving pleasure, while 
i.athleen seemed to enjoy it fully as well. 
hus Roy steeled his face to expressionless- 
ness, and strove to remain tranquil as the 
piper belched forth his volume of droning 
ind squeaking and skirling discord. 

“T think I know, now,” thought Garth, 
as the playing and the strutting con- 
tinued. “TI think I know now why a bag- 
piper always keeps moving while he pipes. 
It’s to confuse the aim of anyone who may 
try to shoot him.” 


S! IRLING, lying at the hearthside, did 
not share his master’s enjoyment of 
the shrieking din. For, after fidgeting and 
growling softly for a minute or two, he 
lifted his chiseled head and turned the 
bagpipe solo into a deafening duet by giv- 
ing vent to a dolorously long-drawn howl. 

“Quiet, Stirling!” rasped the laird, an- 
noyed by the sacrilegious interruption of 
his loved music. 


Stirling obeyed. But with much dig- 


ms from the hearth and came 





aggrievedly over to Roy Garth, standing 
beside the American, his head in the lat- 
ter’s lap, during the rest of the perform- 
ance. He seemed to sense a fellow sufferer, 
in this foreign guest, and he chose to come 
close to Garth, that they might endure 
their enforced martyrdom together. 

At last the awful solo was ended, dying 
down in a droning diminuendo such as 
might issue from the throat of an expiring 
cow. 

Remembering that Kathleen said the 
piper had composed this “graund chune”’ 
in the stranger’s honor, Garth mumbled 
his thanks and wondered whether or not 
it would be all right for him to tip the 
fellow. 


UT the Macbeath was loud and eager 

in his praise. The dour old laird had 
actually been galvanized into a flash of 
human enthusiasm. 

“‘Hech, Dugal!”’ he cried, as high and 
shrilly as the pipes themselves, while he 
filled a goblet of raw whisky and shoved it 
toward the red and perspiring piper, then 
filled another for himself. ‘Thanks! A 
health to you! Some whisky?” 

Gravely, Dugal accepted the brimming 
goblet of raw spirit from his chief. Gravely 
he lifted it on high. Then intoned 
“Health to the king and health to this 
gentleman!” he swigged the potent half 
pint of whisky at a single appreciative 
gulp, dashed the glass down upon the 
hearthstone, saluted, and swaggered con- 
sequentially from the hall. 

With difficulty Roy pulled himself to- 
gether. 

““That’s something I shan’t forget,’ he 
made shift to say. ‘‘It is the first and only 
time a tune has ever been composed and 
played in my honor. I appreciate it more 
than I can say. I wish I could have 
thanked him more adequately.” 

Macbeath’s smoldering black eyes were 
looking him through and through. ‘‘ Which 
is a polite way,” he commented dryly, “‘of 
saying it is the most excruciating agony 
your ears ever un- 
derwent. Bagpipe 

music like that is the 

grandest melody on 

earth. But one must 
be a Highlander for 
at least ten genera- 
tions back to appre- 
ciate it or love it. I 
commend your 
courtesy, young sir, 
more than your ve- 
racity.” 


HROUGH the 

open window, 
from the courtyard 
below, issued a sud- 
den yowling, varied 
with spittings and 
growls. 

‘“‘Dugal is serenading us from outside?”’ 
politely queried Garth as Stirling ran 
barking toward the casement. 

“No,” replied Kathleen, purple with 
repressed mirth and not daring to glance 
at her uncle. “‘No, those are cats fighting. 
The sound is just a very little like Dugal’s 
pipes. But it’s only cats.” 

“*Cats wha hae?’’’ suggested Roy, by 
way of changing the unfortunate subject. 

His frightful pun’s only result was a 
murmured snarl from the laird: ‘“‘Men 
have been shot for less!” 

The dinner ended as constrainedly as it 
had begun merrily. The men went into 
the study for their coffee, Stirling follow- 
ing them, while Kathleen wandered into a 
tiny room across the passage and sat 
down at an ancient square piano whose 
worn-out notes were mere melodious whis- 
pers. 

Much, Garth wished he might have 
gone thither with her, but he must needs 
follow his host. In the study, Macbeath 
talked entertainingly, if without any show 
of interest in what he was saying. 

Roy chanced to notice a pair of rusted 
swords with long straight blades and 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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COMFORT 


is of Vital Importance 


pene cannot overestimate the importance 
of comfort in sanitary conveniences because 
of its direct relation to quiet nerves. Nupak is the 
name of a sanitary pad that insures quiet nerves. 
Designed for comfort and complete security, it affords 
a physical and mental ease that medical authorities 


consider of inestimable value at such times. 


Nupak is generous in size and correctly shaped to 
insure maximum comfort. It is fashioned of the soft- 
est and most absorbent materials: downy, super-soft 
absorbent cotton encased in snowy-white, sterilized, 
absorbent gauze, and, at the back, a layer of the 
softest imaginable non-absorbent cotton affords com- 
plete protection at all times. Nupak is more absorbent 
than ordinary pads. And it assures the greatest 


possible comfort. : 


You can get this comfortable, absorbent, all-cotton 
sanitary pad at your favorite drug store. Or if you 
prefer, write to me and I shall gladly send you one 


full-size Nupak pad, in a plain wrapper. 


Nupak is easy to buy. The name is easy to say, easy to remember, 


Priced at sixty cents per box of one dozen. At your druggist’s. 
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accessory 


Women who are known for their exquisite 
daintiness always use Vemo on sanitary 
pads. This soothing, absorbent, and mildly 
astringent deodorant powder preserves the 
feeling of immaculacy which every woman 
desires. Your druggist has Vemo in dainty 
sprinkler top cans. Priced at fifty cents. 
n40e -< 


To wear with Nupak, choose the Gripad 


Belt, a sanitary belt that eliminates the 
use of safety pins. A simple mechanical 
device fastens gauze pads quickly, easily, 
securely. The belt is a dainty affair of 
flesh colored silk elastic fashioned with ex- 
treme care to insure perfect fit and comfort 
under all circumstances. If your druggist 
does not carry it, write to me, enclosing 
one dollar and you will be supplied direct. 
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(Continued from Page 143) 


ket hilts crossed on the wall at the 

m’s far end. Macbeath lifted the desk 

1p and thus brought the weapons into 

irer View. 

Those were the two claymores my an- 
stors used, during the Prince Charlie 
snpaign of 1745,” said he. “That one 

the left, he fought with at Preston- 

ins, and he split the skull of a dis- 
;ounted English dragoon captain with it. 
| he second one he carried at Culloden. He 
ised to claim that he ran two Lowlanders 
‘hrough with it, and sliced the face of a 
third, in that sorry fight. Probably he 
lied. It was a habit of his.” 

He set down the lamp. The scabbard 
of his dress dirk caught against his chair 
arm as he sat down. The dirk and the 
scabbard fell loose to the floor. 

“This belonged to him, also,” he went 
on. ‘Though I keep it cleaner than the 
claymores, as it is a part of my evening 
dress. The Highlanders went into battle 
with the targe, or shield, on the left arm, 
and with this long dirk in the left hand. 
They wielded the claymore in the right 
hand. In the sock or the boot was stuck 
this sgian dhu. It was only for use when a 
man was beaten to earth or when he was 
forced to kneel for mercy to a stronger 
foe. Then he would drop to his knee, and 
at the same time he would draw his sgian 
dhu and drive it into the enemy’s abdo- 
men. Almost as sportsmanly an act as 
stabbing the guest as he drank, was it 
not? By the way, you came to Scotland 
to rest, I understand. You did not come 
on business ?”’ 


HOUGH the question was carelessly 

asked, yet no longer was there a dearth 
of interest in the dry old voice. The black 
eyes under the penthouse of black brows 
were fixed keenly on the guest’s face. 

Roy suppressed a start, at the illogical 
fear lest Macbeath’s uncanny old brain 
might have guessed the real object of his 
visit. Steadying his voice, he answered in 
a tone as elaborately careless as his host’s. 
“Most men are glad of a chance to do any 
sort of advantageous business, aren’t 
they, whether they are on vacation or not? 
At least it is so in America.” 

“T asked,’’ resumed Macbeath, guard- 
edly, ‘‘because American capital could do 
so much to develop this rich region of 
ours. For example, I have acres and miles 
of land that would respond richly to 
money and wise care. Water power— 
mines in my hills—moors to let for the 
shooting: ay 

His old voice died away, and a faint 
red smeared the ivory white of his parch- 
ment skin. 

Roy understood. He knew this ancient 
scot had only saturnine contempt for him 
end for the world at large. He knew that 
Macbeath’s civility toward him was as- 
sumed with painful difficulty. And now 
1: knew one reason why he had been asked 
to the castle. 
he laird’s debts and duns must have 
come unbearably pressing before the 
ibbed aristocrat would set himself to 
‘ task of angling shamelessly for Amer- 
‘1 money and would shame his own hos- 
ality by using it for the hope of gain. 

recalled what Kathleen had said 

vut all Americans being fabulously rich. 

‘bably he himself was supposed to be a 

| utocrat, from the fact that he had trav- 

«cd so far on what appeared to be a mere 
health tour. 





] ‘* MACBEATH were so terribly in need 
. of money, perhaps it was not impossi- 
ble, after all, that the laird might listen to 
an edged offer for his peerless collie. 
Even a very few thousand dollars would 
bea godsend to him as his debts and his 
needs ringed him in closer and closer. 

Y awning politely behind his hand, 
Garth waited for ‘the chief’s next move. 
His other hand, as if by idle chance, 
dropped to the head of the collie that lay 

eside his chair. 

I asked,” continued Macbeath, “be- 





Cause every good patriot is interested in 


attracting to his homeland the prosperity 
and trade and industries of other and 
richer countries. If I can be of use in the 
investing of any capital you may feel like 
staking here in the very certain hope of 
large returns ——”’ 

Again the old voice trailed away into 
silence. The man was in evident mental 
agony, in his hated réle of promoter. Roy 
judged the psychic moment had come. 

“T am afraid,” he said, in courteous but 
firm regret—‘‘I am afraid I would not be 
interested in any investments outside of 
the United States. I am somewhat hide- 
bound in that way. At least,’’ he went on, 
whimsically, as he bent down again to pat 
Stirling’s upraised head, ‘‘at least, there is 
only one thing I have seen up here that 
tempts me, as an investor.” 

“Yes?”’ eagerly croaked the Macbeath, 
leaning forward. “Yes?” 


“(\NNLY a whim of mine, of course,” 

laughed Garth, “‘but Iam glad to pay 
well for my whims. And I would pay— 
well, I would gladly pay ten thousand dol- 
lars, in ready cash, for the sake of gratify- 
ing that one petty whim. Ten thousand 
dollars may not seem a large sum to you, 
sir,” he said, deprecatorily, “‘but it is no 
more and no less than I am willing to pay. 
Spot cash, at that. No note and no in- 
stallments.”’ 

He relighted his cigar, affecting not to 
see the glow of craving that was hidden so 
quickly behind the bushy brows, at men- 
tion of the huge sum. 

““And,”’ queried Macbeath, trying to 
mask his eagerness in flippancy, ‘and 
what may be the precious object that has 
wakened this whim of yours? Ten thou- 
sand dollars seems a fair-sized sum to pay 
for the gratifying of whims. But that is 
your affair, not mine. What might it be— 
if the question is not impertinent from an 
old man to a young? A lease on one of my 
shooting moors? Or 

“T would gladly pay ten thousand dol- 
lars—spot cash—ten thousand dollars, 
down, no more, no less,’’ answered Roy, 
“for this collie of yours. Will you sell him 
to me for that?”’ 

It was out! It was said! Garth’s heart 
stood still. He tried not to pant. The die 
was Cast. 

He glanced across, questioningly, at his 
10st. 

Macbeath’s harsh-lined face went al- 
most inanely blank. Then of a sudden a 
startling change rushed over it. 

If possible it was whiter than before, the 
slanting black brows standing out sharply. 
The black eyes ceased to smolder and 
blazed into an all but maniacal fire. 


WICE the laird essayed to speak, as he 

leaped trembling to his feet and stood 
towering above his guest. But the words 
gushed forth inaudible, and like the snarl 
of a rabid beast. 

His fist tightened convulsively about 
the long hilt of the murderous dirk he 
wore, the grim dirk with grotesque tiny 
knife and fork stuck into the side of its 
scabbard. 

The withering glare of the flaming old 
eyes cut into the very soul of the man who 
sat trying to look calmly up at the trans- 
figured Highlander. Thus, thought Roy, 
might the original Macbeth have glared 
down at King Duncan as he slew his royal 
guest. 

In an unsuccessful effort at indifference, 
Garth glanced away from the enraged 
chief. His eyes chanced to rest on a shield- 
shaped mirror that hung behind the writ- 
ing table. Its glass reflected himself sitting 
there, and a small space directly behind 
him. 

Garth’s first idle gaze at this narrowed 
space to the rear of him focused suddenly 
into horror. Forgotten was the raging 
Macbeath, and everything else, as Roy 
stared breathless into the telltale glass. 

A numbing chill assailed him at what he 
saw mirrored there. For the moment, he 
seemed helpless to move or even to cry 
out, try hard though he might. 


(Continued in the April Home Journal) 
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UNKNOWN 
BEAUTY 


Her name un- 
known, but not 
her fame—for 
she is one of the 
countless beau- 
ties who have 
made America 
the land of 
true Charm. 


The mission of 
Tre-Jur Compacts 
is to make loveli- 
ness more love- 
ly. In their price- 
less ingredients, 
lies the cause of 
their popularity. 





re-sur powder 


—there’s a difference in its 


“Thinest” 
Single - $1 
Double - $1.50 


ee eae 
eee ee eee a, 


Face Powder 


Four perfect shades 
50c 


[: was a great artist who said, ‘Not in 
the perfect features but in their perfect 
blend, lies the thing called ‘Charm’.”’ 

In Tre-Jur Compacts, is a powder that has 
won its way to fame—not only because 
its Quality is superb, but because in its 
blend lies Inspiration. 





Here is a powder of ideal weight and 
substance, mating smoothly with the skin, 
unworried by wind or weather—lasting— 
perfecting —unseen. 







Tre-Jur Lipstick 
It’s on every lady’s 
a Five inviting 
e . shades—one invit- 
Women admire Tre-Jur Compacts for their ing price—50c 
beauty—praise them for their fragrance— 
but inevitably choose them for their mar- 


velous powder. 

There’s the ““Tuinest’’—the ‘‘Purse-Size 
Twin’’—the ‘Little One’’—each a gem of 
convenience. We sketch them on this page. 


If not sold nearby, any Tre-Jur item will be forwarded 
by mail, upon receipt of price. A generous sample of 
Tre-Jur Face Powder sent for 10c—stamps or coin. 
House or Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 W. 18th St., New York City 


“Little One” 
Compact 50c 











The Lédies 





The few illustrations presented above serve to suggest that Atayio Work 
offers something new and extremely beautiful in interior decoration. Atavio 
is available in a variety of designs and an unlimited choice of colors, to 
harmonize with any room furnishings or decorative scheme. Draw 
curtains may be hung on the same rods that carry the Atavio ornaments. 
Atavio Work is featured in “The Kirsch Book’’ described below. 





a i ss See cel 


New ‘buxury ~New Utility j 


Exclusive Drapery Hardware 


Through this modern new drapery hardware you can get [1] Privacy by a 
4-inch overlapping of the curtains in center when closed; [2] Ease of detach- 
ability never before possible. Draperies quickly removed for airing or clean- 
ing and as readily replaced without disturbing hardware; [3] Distinctive 
finishes in statuary bronze or 
old ivory, that blend with 
the woodwork; [4] Hidden 
Draw Cords that work inside 
the rod, allowing draperies to 
draw smoothly and quietly. 








Be sure to talk to your deco- 
rator or department store 
about KirschKraft Hardware. 
Will be glad to supply you 
with names of nearest dealers. 




















Overlapping 


Draw Curtains Detachable 


Draperies 





By using KirschKraft, you 
get more elegance and utility 
in your draperies. The hard- 
ware is assembled before be- 
ing brought to your home. 
Even if you want draperies to 
draw by hand or not at all, 
remember the KirschKraft 
feature of detachability can be 
used with perfect satisfaction. 


Not Kaiich 














Kiweh 























Invisible 
Draw Cords 


Write for “The Kirsch Book” 


of Draping Suggestions for Windows and Doors 
It is elaborately illustrated, showing the latest styles 
in correct window draping—also demonstrates the 
enhanced beauty, as well as the increased utility 
of draperies, where KirschKraft Exclusive Hard- 
ware with or without KirschKraft Draw Cord 
Equipment, and with or without KirschKraft 
Atavio Work is used. Mailed on receipt of 10c. 


Exquisite 
Finishes 





KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
World’s Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware 
303 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 655 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 
“There is no Substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service" 
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What Can a Small-Town Club Do? 


(Continued from Page 35) 


possible. They were losing their chil- 
dren, and that is not a thing the average 
mother can contemplate with equanimity. 
Perhaps nothing less would have stirred 
them to heroic effort. At any rate, they 
decided to make their town one of the 
best and one of the most charming places 
to live in. 

Maybe, in the vernacular, you do not 
think they had undertaken ‘“‘some job.” 
But there came a time when the club could 
say, ‘‘We have done it. Our children like 
to stay in the home town. And so do we 
grown-ups.” 

There are two kinds of politics. There 
is party partisanship, which, of course, has 
no place in club life where members belong 
in all parties; there is also the kind of polit- 
ical activity that has no reference to parti- 
san alliances, but deals only with commu- 
nity well-being. We are trying very hard in 
America to divorce the two by having elec- 
tions for town and nation at different times 
and by having local candidates run “with- 
out party designation.”” When it comes to 
making sure that our town is a place 
where our children havea fifty-fifty chance 
to grow up into decent manhood and 
womanhood, vigorous of body and clean 
of mind, no one can have any valid objec- 
tion to every woman of every political 
affiliation dipping into the game. It has 
been protection of her young that has 
made the female of the species more 
deadly than the male since mothers began 
to brood over their offspring. It would 
be a pity if we ever got too civilized to 
exercise that kind of ferocity. The fight 
for cleanliness of body and of soul is not 
partisan. It cuts down right through 
party lines with perfect ruthlessness. It 
is a legitimate and more than legitimate 
enterprise for a club. 


eA Case in ‘Point 


ANY a club has thought this and 

acted on its conviction. Nothing has 
seemed impossible to it. Perhaps it began 
to study the subject of citizenship—all the 
machinery of elections and the adminis- 
tration of office as it is outlined in books. 
Pretty soon it went farther and said, “ But 
what does this mean in our town? How 
are things really working here and now, 
not as theory but as reality?”’ It found, 
we will say, that the control of all offices 
was and had been for years in the hands 
of members of a little ring, who handed 
the paying places around among them- 
selves and their friends. The ring was giv- 
ing the town a pretty corrupt deal. You 
had to stand well with the gang to get any- 
thing. Every executive piece of work cost 
too much, and then was not well done. The 
inference was plain. And now it hap- 
pened that the man whose turn it was to 
be mayor, and who was rather a hero to 
the boys of the town, was not even a per- 
son whom the mothers could think of 
without trepidation. The town was going 
to be wide open to gambling, drinking, 
places of more than dubious morality. 
With sinking hearts the club realized that 
this citizenship of theirs was not a study 
subject only, but a menacing reality that 
brooded over their children’s lives. It 
was action the members needed, not aca- 
demic information. Their information, 
however, had taught them the ways. by 
which to act. 

They began to lay the facts before their 
husbands, before business men, before 
ministers and Sunday-school teachers. 
One day the clergyman under whom the 
candidate sat met him on the street. The 
candidate was mildly amused at this tem- 
pest ina teapot. What did the agitation of 
a lot of women amount to? The man who 
was slated to be mayor beguiled himself 
by inquiring why his small child came 
home crying because of the things she had 
heard about her father. ‘‘ Well,”’ said the 
clergyman, ‘‘the women are saying you 


are not the kind of man they want set on 
a pedestal as an example to their boys.” 
“And, by Jove,”’ said the candidate later, 
“T woke up on the day after election to 
find myself beaten to a frazzle.’”? The 
hold of the gang was ended. 

There is plenty that can be done by a 
club that does not feel itself capable of 
phenomenal usefulness in its community — 
kindly services that make the town a bet- 
ter and pleasanter place to live in. 


Unlimited Possibilities 


O ONE thing comes closer to our club 

women than the making of better 
homes. Classes in home economics may 
well extend beyond your club membership, 
and certainly do yeoman service when 
they take in foreign-born women as well as 
the girls who are going to be makers of 
homes in the years to come. Moreover, 
home making is a much bigger thing than 
cooking and budgeting. Do your work 
with your eyes on the ideals of family re- 
lations that bind us into serene and loving 
units and that make us all, young and old, 
feel our responsibilities toward that under- 
standing. 

Every family and every club that puts 
itself into such work contributes to heal- 
ing the divorce evil and wiping out the 
menace of young dissipation, and creates, 
instead, a life that satisfies. 

Have you a town or a county library? 
Does it buy the best kind of books, or is it, 
as some are, the mere victim of agents 
who want to sell books and put over on 
you their indifferent wares? You ought 
to know. It has been estimated that 
80 per cent of the libraries of the United 
States owe their original push to club 
women. But a library is more than a 
building or a room with shelves filled. 
Making it a part of life is the finishing of 
the task. 

There was a town that made up its 
mind to make itself a reading community. 
It held a book fair, using the biggest 
church and dividing the parlors off into 
booths, each of which held a particular 
kind of reading matter. One was Shaks- 
pere, one was Nature books, one was chil- 
dren’s best books, one was interesting 
histories or biographies. And so it went. 
Private libraries and booksellers through- 
out the state lent their choicest. For a 
week the club held open house, each booth 
being presided over by women who knew 
how to tell about its literature. Every 
night there was a play that drove home 
the lesson of the book. The end? ‘The 
local paper put in a book page every week. 
Books began to sell as never before. The 
pleasure of reading sank into many a fam- 
ily life. 

When the club has looked over its town 
and measured its weaknesses and its b!cak 
spots, it cannot help seeing what needs 
doing most sorely. And a worthwhile job 
is about the finest thing a club or a person 
can find. Don’t let cranks or half-ba\ed 
people get possession of your activilies, 
so that you do small things while big 
things go undone. Don’t try to do the im- 
possible and get yourselves stigmatize as 
futile. If your town falls down i: its 
physical well-being, if it is stupid or soi did 
or gossipy or ugly or twisted in its st:nd- 
ards of pleasures, you have your work laid 
out for you. And be sure that you won't 
get anywhere if you try to do that work in 
a narrow spirit of criticism or have no 
sympathy with people who are wilike 
yourselves. As soon as you think your- 
selves superior to other people, you become 
snobs, than which there is nothing more 
un-American. To do your small-town club 
work you have to be big. And that means 
that you must have just plain, good com- 
mon sense. You must have wisdom. You 
must have humanity. You must have 
divine persistence. 

What can’t a small-town club do? 
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Think of being able to do over a floor or a piece of 
furniture in any color, and have it ready for use in less 
than an hour! 


With Valspar Lacquer, you can do this very thing. 
With Valspar Lacquer you can bring beauty of color 
and finish into your home—you can quickly transform 
shabby, mismatched chairs, tables and woodwork so 
that they harmonize with the decorative scheme. And 
you can do it at small expense. 


Valspar Lacquer is a new kind of finish that looks 
like Enamel and is applied like Enamel, but it dries in 
a few minutes. Anyone can easily learn the knack of 
using it to secure beautiful results. 


Valspar Lacquer may be obtained in the lovely colors 
shown on this page. These colors, chosen by experts for 
their decorative value, are reproduced as nearly as 
printers’ ink can duplicate them. Each color has a key 
number so that you can find its name in the list below. 
Select the ones you would like to try and use the coupon 
to order them. 


And send for the Valspar Lacquer Book: “How to keep 
your House Young.” It gives a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of Interior Decoration and Color Harmony that 
will help you work out pleasing and correct color 
schemes for your home. 





The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 


1 Italian Blue 7. Java Brown 13 Coral Sand 

2 Peacock Blue 8 Palm Green 14 Black 

3 Jonquil Yellow 9 Persian Lilac 15 Chinese Red 
4 Nile Green 10 Oriental Green 16 Cardinal Red 
5 Holland Blue 11 India Ivory Also White 
6 French Gray 12 Argentine Orange 


This Coup o 75 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 45c sample Sand aha Ghann 
can of colors specified at right. (Only three samples of Valspar | Valspar Lacquer Colors 
Brushing Lacquer supplied per person at this special price.) |!- 
2. -« 

















Print full mail address plainly. 


BRUSHING Deaker's Name 


LACQUER #|:- 
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Model S-5 


Recommended for the small fam- 
ily or where kitchen space is lim- 
ited. Food storage capacity 5 cu. 
ft. with 714 sq. ft. shelf space. 
Makes48 ice cubesatone freezing. 


Model S-7 


Will serve adequately the family 
of medium size. Food storage 
capacity 7 cu. ft. with 101% sq. 
ft. shelf space. Makes 96 ice 
cubes at one freezing. 


“THE ULTIMATE 


Dhe Lédies' HOME 
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IN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATIONY,.«, 





Model S-10 


Designed for the large family— 
the more elaborate home with 
frequent guests. Food storage 
capacity 10 cu. ft. with 1214 
sq. ft. shelf space. Makes 120 
ice cubes at one freezing. 
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Servel ...a series of delightful temptatio 
and surprises... Fascinating cubes of ice, crisp 
cool salads, dainty frozen desserts to tempt the 
palate ... Instinctively you will be drawn to 
Servel’s grace of form and beauty of line, its 
gleaming white Duco finish, its smart air of 
efficiency . . . And quite beyond these you will 
weigh the mechanical superiorities that con- 
tribute so much to Servel’s economical, endur- 
ing service. Servel, with the coldest refrigerant, 



















Shortly you too will choose your lectric Refrigerator...wtth its welcomed 
conveniences ... Inevitably Servel 


ity will appeal. 


the quiet “Duplex” machine, controlled auto- 
matically by pressure within the system—assur- 
ing always the desired evenness of chill tempera- 
tuxe for safekeeping of food . . . You will under- 
S why leading electric light companies and 
technixal experts everywhere are so enthu- 
siastic akout Servel. You will delight in Servel 
—the ultityate in electric refrigeration. 








THE SERVEL CORPORATION 
51 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed is 10c for my copy of ‘Serve Coldery” 
—the illustrated booklet of new recipes made 
possible with Servel ee L. H. J. 380 
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eA Pilgrimage to Palestine 


(Continued from Page 13) 


nd he also said I will oppress Moab. In my 
lav he spoke according to [this] word, but I 

[my desire] upon him and upon his 
ouse, and Israel utterly perished forever. 
Now Omri had possessed all the land of 
Medeba . . but Chemosh restored it in 
my days. . . .. I fought against the city 
{Ataroth] and took it, and I slew all the peo- 
ple of the city, a sight [pleasing] to Chemosh 
and to Moab. And Chemosh said to me, 
“Go take Nebo against Israel”’; and I went 
by night and fought against it from break of 
dawn till noon, and I took it and slew all, 
seven thousand boys (?), and women, and 
girls, for I had devoted it to Ashtar-Chemosh. 


What Chemosh was to Moab, Jehovah 
was to Israel, and the marvel is that with 
such a commonplace 
and ordinary start— 
an idea of deity hard 
to distinguish from 
that held by other 
nations and used by 
them to sanction 
their raids and mas- 
sacres—the Hebrews 
should have pro- 
duced so unique a 
consequence. Who 
could have guessed 
that in this land, so 
seized, would be re- 
vealed at last the 
loftiest idea of God that man has grasped? 

Again and again we went down to the 
plain of Jericho, for it is a fascinating spot. 
Here many of the hidden waterways that 
drain the uplands of Judea debouch into 
the plain so that while the highland wilder- 
ness is bare and arid, and the Jordan plain 
is sterile marl, the land about Jericho itself 
is rich and fertile. In the early literature 
of the Hebrews it is called the city of palm 
trees,! and while today those “‘ most excel- 
lent and frequent gardens” in this “‘di- 
vine” region, which Josephus praised, are 
sadly fallen into disrepair, one can easily 
imagine how Herod the Great made this 
place glorious for his winter residence and 
can see why its revenue from dates and 
balsam was so great that Mark Antony 
gave it as a prize to Cleopatra. Upon this 
alluring spot the Hebrew conquest fell like 
a thunderbolt. 

The site of the ancient city which the 
Hebrews took is unmistakable. One of 
the surest means of identifying any site in 
Palestine is a fountain, and here the foun- 
tain is one of the most copious in the land. 

In all their journeys from the days in 
Egypt, the Hebrews never had seen so 
plentiful a rush of water as is here. 


‘Ruined Walls of Old City 


LOSE to the great pools of this spring, a 

- mile away from the modern mud-brick 
village, the ruined walls of the old city lie. 
They first were excavated less than twenty 
years ago. As one stands on them now he 
has first of all to readjust his imagination 
from the startling dramatics of Martin’s 
exaggerated picture to the realities of the 
actual site. The city of Jericho, according 
to our standards, was very small—no 
larger in the compass of its walls than the 
Colosseum at Rome. As the excavators dug 
down through the mound they found the 
town that Hiel built in Ahab’s time? and 
that Sennacherib destroyed in 700 B.C. 
Below that they found what seemed to be 
the ruins of the Canaanitish city which 
Joshua took long centuries before. The 
old walls and houses were made of sun- 
dried brick. You can see them still, and 
walk about upon the ruined bulwarks over 
Which the Hebrews rushed to take the 
city. One even can observe the charred 
lime which, so some archeologists say, 
marks the burning of the city about the 
time the Hebrews came. 

All this makes very vivid that ancient 
scene of sack and pillage.* I stood upon 
the ruins, in an embrasure which might 
Judges j 








af , 16; iii, 13; i 





have been the home of Rahab,! and looked 
down across the plain where in full view at 
Gilgal two miles away the camp of Joshua 
was pitched. One easily could imagine 
the famous march six days repeated at the 
story of which our childhood wondered. 
With trumpets blaring the lusty tribes- 
men came up from Gilgal, armed with 
rough stone or bronze weapons, and circled 
the walls of the town under the eyes of the 
amazed inhabitants, only to return to Gil- 
gal. One could imagine also the final assault 
when on the seventh day the besieged, long 
since grown contemptuous, went swiftly 
down before the charge of the Hebrews. 

Jericho never has 
been able to with- 
stand attack, partly 
because it is built on 
the plain beside the 
fountain, with no 
natural altitude or 
declivity to make de- 
fense easy, and partly 
because its climate 
is debilitating and its 
inhabitants to this 
day are a degenerate 
lot. Whether it be 
Joshua seizing it 
from the Canaanites, 
or the Northern Kingdom taking it from 
Judah, or the Syrians capturing it in the 
days of the Maccabees, or Aristobulus 
conquering his brother there, or Pompey, 
Herod, and Vespasian, each seizing it in 
Roman times, always Jericho has fallen 
without serious defense. ‘‘That her walls 
fell down at the sound of Joshua’s trum- 
pets,” writes Prof. George Adam Smith, 
“is no exaggeration, but the solemnest 
summary of all her history.” 


A Visit to Gibeon 


NE incident which, if studied on the 

spot, is fitted to make the conditions of 
the Hebrew conquest vivid, is the story of 
the Gibeonites who came to Joshua at Gil- 
gal. ‘‘They took provisions in old sacks on 
their asses, and old mended wine-skins, 
with old patched shoes on their feet and 
old clothes on their bodies; the bread they 
took was all dry and crumbling ’”’?—and so 
provided they won a promise of safety 
from Joshua on the pretext that they came 
from a distance. Asa matter of fact, if one 
will go up the old valley of Achor and fol- 
low on by the Wady Farah over the Ju- 
dean ridge, one will come to Gibeon less 
than twenty miles away. The Arabs still 
call it el-Jib and it was well worth the 
donkey ride which brought me there one 
morning to visualize the old town around 
which Joshua’s early conquest swirled. 
Few travelers go there—it is out of the 
way, on a rough trail; but it is full of 
interest. 

On the way to it from Jerusalem we 
traversed for a time the ruin of the Roman 
road over which Paul was led a prisoner to 
Cesarea’ and finally, skirting the flank of 
Neby Samwil, we climbed the fine hilltop 
where ancient Gibeon stood. Beside the 
great pool whose relic still is visible, the 
two opposing teams of twelve men each 
from the armies of Ishbosheth and David 
met for a conference which ended in a 
fight.4 On this hill, by David’s orders, 
seven descendants of Saul were hanged to 
appease the anger of Jehovah and ward off 
a famine.’ To Gibeon came Solomon to 
sacrifice before he built the temple on 
Zion, because it was “‘the chief shrine”’; 
and here he had the dream in which he 
asked God for wisdom.® 

Long before these events, however, it 
was a chief city of the Canaanites, and to 
this day I know no place in Palestine so 
well fitted to illustrate the device by which 
in time of siege these ancient citadels 
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‘A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness’ 


VERY woman should cultivate 

and develop that subtle sense 
of well-being which is the result of 
good looks, becoming clothes, and 
stylish but comfortable shoes! 


You simply can’t look your best un- 
less your feet are comfortable. Con- 
STANT COMFORT and CONSTANT 
STYLE shoes will give you comfort 
for every hour of the day plus the 
style that a well-groomed woman 
must have. 


There is just the right shoe for every 
occasion in these two famous lines 
—and every woman should have at 
least one pair of CONSTANT Com- 
FORT of CONSTANT STYLE shoes for 


No. 159 


CONSTANT STyLEoxfordof gen- 
uine Ruby kidskin, with smart 
cut-outs. High rubber heel. 


No. 959—Same style in patent leather. 


CONSTANT COMFORT two- 
strap sandal of genuine Ruby 
kidskin. Mediumrubberheel. 





*In the manufadcture of their 
kidskin shoes, the makers of 
CONSTANT COMFORT and 
CONSTANT STYLE shoes use 
only the genuine Ruby brand 
of black glacé kid leather, 

manufaétured by 
John R. Evans & Company 
of Camden, N. J. 





Poise, Personality and Radiant 
Health ~ make all these yours! 


daily use. No matter what kind of 
shoes you have been wearing, your 
feet will be grateful for the once-a- 
day change to CONSTANT COMFORT 
or CONSTANT STYLE, made of genu- 
ine Ruby* kidskin or patent leather. 


Don’t deprive yourself another day 
of the 7 famous style and comfort 
features which are built into every 
CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT 
STYLE shoe. If you have despaired 
of getting shoes which combine 
comfort with style, give your feet 
the benefit of the doubt and try on 
a pair of CONSTANT COMFORT of 
CONSTANT STYLE shoes at your shoe 
store. They are moderately priced, 
from $3 to $7. 


Ault-Williamson Shoe Company 
Factory & Eastern Sales Division: Auburn, Me. 
Western Sales Division: 

416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Look for one of these 
Trade Marks on the 
bottomofevery genu- 
ine CONSTANT ComM- 
FORT or CONSTANT 
STYLE shoe. 








CONSTANT COMFORT walk- 
ing oxford of genuine Ruby 
kidskin. Low rubber heel. 


ONSTANT COMFORT & 
GONSTANT STYLE Shoes 








1Joshua ii and vi, 17, 22-25 *Joshua ix, 4-5 M. 
3Acts xxiii, 31-32 ‘II Samuel ii, 13 
5II Samuel xxi, 1-9 ‘I Kings iii, 4-15 











AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO., Dept. A-6 {Please address the nearest office} 
Gentlemen: I would like to know more about the 7 famous style and comfort 
features of your shoes, and also where I can buy them. 





Name 
Address 




































When Venus made her reputation 
as a beauty, they didn’t pay 
much attention to ankles! 


HE far-famed Goddess of Beauty was beautiful, no doubt. 

' 4 But, the much-press-agented mother of Cupid made her 
reputation long before the world had made up its mind as to 
what did, and what did not, constitute real beauty in ankles. 
And it is well that this was so. For, Venus’ ankles would 
cause no mote excitement on Fifth Avenue today than a traffic 
jam— that is, unless Venus chanced to wear Onyx Pointex. 
Pointex has the rarest of hosiery qualities. The distinctive 
Pointex heel creates an illusion of slenderness. It accentuates 
ankle grace. It gives to ankle lines a new, sleek, trim smart- 
ness. It allows ankles to look their best, stockings to wear 
their best, by virtue of the reinforcement that Pointex 
places just where the shoe delivers its greatest punishment 


to the stocking. 
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supplied themselves with water. One still 
can go down through the rough rock open- 
ing, close to the walls, intothe subterranean 
pool where five springs pour their over- 
flow; one still can see the stairs by which 
in time of siege the drawers of water used 
to reach the pool from within the city. 
Let the outer opening be blocked and cov- 
ered and it would be besiegers, not be- 
sieged, who would want water. 

Nevertheless, though thus provided and 
though ‘‘Gibeon was a large town, like a 
royal city, larger than Ai, and all its men 
were stout fighters,’’! it was from this for- 
tress that the fakers went to Gilgal clothed 
and provisioned like far travelers to make 
their peace with Joshua. It was around 
these walls in consequence that the armies 
of five Canaanitish kings gathered to 
wreak vengeance on their 
faithless neighbor.?. And it 
was by the Wady Suweinit, 
up from the plain to the 
ridge, that Joshua forced a 
midnight march to drive the 
five kings and their armies 
down the valley of Ajalon 
in disastrous rout. 

So, with a few smashing 
blows these ex-slaves from 
Egypt ensconced them- 
selves on the uplands of 
Palestine, but for at least 
two centuries thereafter 
their situation was pre- 
carious. Later historians 
telescoped the process of 
conquest and made it seem 
a brief, triumphant march 
from one end of the land to 
the other, but many of the 
earlier records still are left 
which make clear its long 
duration and its hazardous 
uncertainty. From Jeru- 
salem on the south to Beth- 
shean, Taanach and Megiddo on the 
northern frontiers, the Hebrews could not 
drive out the Canaanites from many a 
strategic town,’ and in the fertile lowlands 
of Samaria and Esdrelon the old inhabit- 
ants still kept their hold because they 
had “‘chariots of iron.”* Even when the 
Canaanites were slowly being strangled by 
their far more virile and aggressive foes, a 
new enemy came upon the scene—the 
Philistines, before whom the Hebrews 
nearly went to pieces and in desperately 
fighting whom they built their nation. 


In the Philistine @ountry 


OW keenly in our childhood we hated 

the Philistines! With the eager parti- 
sanship of youth we sided with Samuel, 
Saul and David against these murderous 
foes, and sympathized with the doughty 
Hebrews in their fight against Philistia as 
we did with the Swiss under William Tell 
against the Hapsburgs, or with the Scots 
under Wallace against King Edward I. 
Even when Samson, tying foxes’ tails with 
torches, burned their corn,® or carried off 
their city gates,® or slew a thousand of 
them with an ass’s jawbone,’ or ripped the 
underpinning from their temple and killed 
more in his death than in his life,* we felt 








below the Judean ridge. It was inevitable 
that these two virile folk, the Hebrews and 
Philistines, should clash; and when they 
did the victory was all upon one side—the 
Philistines conquered Israel. 

We went down to the coastal plain of a 
purpose to see what is left of the Philis- 
tines. Five strong cities once were theirs: 
Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gath and Ek- 
ron. Gaza, near the seacoast, still is there, 
one of the largest towns in Palestine, where 
fifteen wells of water make a livable spot 
in the barren sand. A cemetery with three 
thousand British graves bears witness to 
its importance in the Great War. Across 
the centuries its history runs clear, for it 
lies on the inevitable route of all invaders. 
From Napoleon Bonaparte, who captured 
it in 1799, to the Philistines who had seized 
it some three thousand years 
before, it has been one of 
the most fought-for cities 
in the world. 


Only Memories 


UT there is nothing left 

to make one think of 
the Philistines. One can 
only recall the mingled folk- 
lore and history of that 
ancient time. Here was the 
scene of Samson’s exploit 
when he carried off the city 
gates and of his final tragedy 
when he pulled down 
Dagon’s temple on the wor- 
shipers. Here the Philis- 
tines lived on after the 
Hebrews had driven them 
from the ridge, guilty of an 
extensive and cruel slave 
trade for which Amos cursed 
the city.! Here as late as 
the seventh century B.C. 
the Philistines still persisted 
and Zephaniah the prophet was foretelling 
woes for them.? Here Dagon’s successor, 
the god Marna, was worshiped so long 
that human sacrifices were offered to him 
as late as the fourth century A.D. 

Ashdod also exists. As everywhere on 
this coastal plain, highroad of numberless 
invasions as it has been, one hears at 
Ashdod the echo of endless wars. The 
longest siege recorded in history occurred 
here when, according to Herodotus, Psam- 
metichus besieged the city for twenty-nine 
years. Here, too, memories of New Testa- 
ment days come in, for Ashdod in the 
Greek language was Azotus, and Philip 
the evangelist preached here.* As for the 
Philistines, however, they are gone and all 
the memorials of them perished utterly. 
Only a picturesque village of mud-brick 
houses, with five thousand people in it, 
marks the ancient site. 

But as of old, the threshing floors were 
piled with grain from the fertile fields while 
we were there, and the busy harvesters 
easily could be transmuted by imagination 
into old Philistines. Here, one day long 
ago, the sacred Ark of the Hebrews, cap- 
tured in battle, was brought in triumph to 
Dagon’s temple,‘ while up at Shiloh on the 
ridge old Eli died of grief when he le: rned 
its loss. History lends verisimilitu:ie to 
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the glow of righteous vengeance on oppres- that story. A temple to Dagon stooc here 
sive tyrants. As a matter of fact, the until the Maccabees destroyed it i the 
Philistines were a great people, probably first century before our Lord.® 


No wonder you see the distinctive lines of the Pointex heel 
on the smartest of women everywhere. Remember, if you 
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So powerful were they, so impressive in 
their influence, that theirs is the name we 
call the country by, for Palestine is the 
Greek for Philistia. They swept down on 
the coasts of Egypt, a part of that vast 
migration of peoples which brought the 
Dorians to Greece and the Hebrews to 
Palestine and made the few centuries after 
1400 B.C. so restless and significant. We 
saw pictured, on the walls of Ramses III’s 
temple at Thebes, his victories over these 
invaders, after which, driven back from 
Egypt, they settled on the coastal plain 


will take a long horseback ride acros the 
hot sand one still can see the ruins which 
mark the place beside the shallow, use- 
less harbor. But the memories thai clus- 
ter round these relics are not Philistine. 
Here Richard the Lion-Hearted pert- 
formed exploits; here Herod the Great 
was born—but any Philistine memorials 
have vanished. 

As for Gath and Ekron, we do not even 
know where they were, although Gatii was 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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cA luxury 


every woman 






longs for 


~ et 


—with economy to please the thriftiest 


Fre just a reasonable difference in 
price, you can dress your beds with the 
finer sheets and pillow cases you've 
always planned to have some day. 


And for that difference in price you 
get not only the finer quality that every 
woman wants in all her household fur- 
nishings, but a remarkable difference in 
wear. 

_ The petal-smooth texture and snowy 
finish that lend beauty to Wamsutta 
Percale, give this lovely fabric its greater 
strength and serviceability. In the most 
practical and scientific test ever given 
to sheets and pillow cases, conducted 
by Prorgessor E. B. Mixiarp of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Wamsutta Percale proved stronger than 
24 other well-known brands, after the 
equal of six years’ laundering. 


Your knowledge of fabrics will tell 
you instantly that there are no sheets 
like Wamsutta Percale. Every woman 
who owns sheets and pillow cases made 
of this finer, lighter, stronger fabric will 
tell you that it is a thrifty luxury. 


Yet this remarkable difference in qual- 
ity is yours for a very reasonable differ- 
ence in price. 


WAMSUTTIA PERCALE 





LIGHTER A Wamsutta Percale sheet 


(size 90 x 108) weighs half-a-pound less 
than the ordinary sheet. 


YET STRONGER —after the equal 


of six years’ laundering, than 24 other well- 
known brands of sheeting. 


Do you enjoy embroidering? 

You can have the loveliest embroidered 

pillow cases by making them from Wam- 

sutta Percale pillow tubing, sold by the 
ard. The fine texture takes needlework 
autifully. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD LABEL 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. » RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York City 
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Your CopyIsR 


[he magnificent new Bellas Hess Style Book fv Sing Sin Summer awaits oy 
This beautifully 


FRE printed and lav- 


ishly illustrated big book of 
latest New York Spring &Summer 
Fashions is now ready for YOU/ 
“Hundreds of pages in brilliant 


full:eolors, Rotogravure and 
black and white halftones /~ 


&verything in fashionable- 
apparel for every one in 
the family Z 
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Fe * a of Our Prices 
: = | GUARANTEED) 
Lowest in 


America/ § 














IGGER and more beautiful 
than ever is our latest book 
of New York fashions for 
Spring and Summer 1927. Itis 
by far the biggest Style Book 
in America devoted exclusively 
to the sale of high grade wear- 
ing apparel by mail. Two hun- 
dred and forty-eight big pages, 
beautifully printed in rotogra- 
vure, black and white half-tones 
and four colors depicting just 
the coats, dresses, suits, sweat- 
ers, blouses, skirts, underwear, 
hosiery, shoes, etc., etc., that 
smart New York women will 
wear this Spring and Summer. 
Everything for well dressed 
men, boys, girls and kiddies. 
Also household items like linens, 
blankets, curtains, yard goods, 
toilet requisites, etc. Bellas 
Hess is a strictly quality house 
that protects every purchaser 
by a sweeping money-back 
guarantee. Bellas Hess is ac- 
knowledged to be the leading 
fashion house in America today, 
selling direct to you from its 
immensely big, block-square 
building right in the heart of 
New York. Bellas Hess assures 
you of lowest prices by an ori- 
ginal lowest price guarantee. 








Weare holding a copy of this 
magnificent big Fashion Book 
for you which will be mailed 
postage paid and absolutely 
FREE upon receipt of the Cou- 
pon below. 

















BELLAS HESS & CO.~New York, N. 


L. H. J. 3-27 
Gentlemen:—Please send my FREE COPY of your Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue No. 128. 
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once the leader of the five. Perhaps Tell 
es Safi is the site of Gath; and ‘Akir—or, 
it may be, Dhikerin—of Ekron, but noth- 
ing that interprets the Philistines to us 
has been found in any one of them. Only 
one memorial we have of Ekron: the 
devil’s cognomen, Beelzebub. Baal-zebub 
was once Ekron’s god, the god of flies, and 
there an oracle persisted for centuries so 
famous that even a sick king of Israel sent 
down to it to learn his fate.!. Saving for 
that evil contribution, the very memory of 
Ekron is a blank. 

So have perished the Philistines. They 
no longer are heard of by that name after 
the Assyrians swooped down upon them 
and wrecked their nation. We might not 
have known about them save as dim fig- 
ures without clear meaning had it not been 
that once they conquered Israel. Once 
they broke unforgettably from obscurity 
and wrought a mighty consequence for his- 
tory: They forced the chaotic, scattered 
Hebrews to unite to fight them and they 
gave David his opportunity. 

Vividly to feel the crisis on the very spot 
where it had one of its most acute effects, 
let us go to Shiloh. This is one place in 
Palestine, associated with events before 
Christ’s coming, to which one should make 
reverent pilgrimage. The Hebrews had 
many shrines in those early days—at Gil- 
gal, at Mount Ebal, at Shechem; but 
Shiloh overtopped them all. Here the 
sacred Ark was kept; here Eli ministered; 
here Samuel was trained for his prophet- 
hood, and here the religious life of the scat- 
tered Hebrew tribes had a common center. 

What the Ark meant to the ancient He- 
brews it is not easy for a modern mind to 
feel. Even in Old Testament times the 
idea which it represented was outgrown 
and Jeremiah foretold more spiritual days 
for his people when the Ark “‘shall never 
enter their minds, they shall not remember 
it, they. shall never miss it, and it shall 
never be remade.’’? That it does thus rep- 
resent a primitive stage of religious thought 
is clear. In Japan I saw a similar ark, the 
sacramental residence of the Shinto god, 
carried from its temple on the shoulders of 
a dancing, shouting crowd of devotees. 
They were taking their god on his annual 
pilgrimage through the streets of Kyoto 
that he might observe how his people 
fared. One could not see that holy chest, 
treated as a divine 
residence, without 
thinking of the He- 
brew parallel even to 
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visible symbol of Jehovah’s presence with 
his wandering people. We may even call it 
a first step toward the idea of God’s omni- 
presence. This sacred palladium was k«pt 
at Shiloh until the fatal day when the ces- 
perate Hebrews, hard pressed by the Phil- 
istines, took it into battle that Jehoval’s 
presence might overcome their enemies 

There is no doubt about Shiloh’s site: it 
is precisely described in Scripture;? and 
even the modern name, Seilun, is only an- 
other form of Shilonite. One goes to it 
now by automobile and feels the profana- 
tion as he does so. By the north road from 
Jerusalem, past many a site made mem- 
orable by Saul and Samuel, we rode in an 
hour to the byway that takes us across the 
plain to Shiloh. The day we came, the 
Danish archzologists, who sank their first 
trial shaft in 1922, were in the thick of 
their excavations. As the long lines of 
Arab women carried up the dirt and laid 
bare the ruins, our eyes were among the 
first to see the uncovering of the ancient 
town. Already we could walk among 
Byzantine and Roman walls; and trial 
shafts, driven deeper, have brought up as- 
surance that the houses of the ancient 
Israelites lie underneath. 


Where Eli Waited 


HE eager, excited Danish scholar who 

scrambled that day over the ruins and 
spent his energy alike in hard climbing and 
laborious English, even thinks that in some 
picturesque ruins of a Christian holy place 
near by he may be on the site of the old 
tabernacle where the Ark was kept. At 
any rate, the position is perfect. Some- 
where near this spot the aged Eli waited 
all that fatal day for the sacred Ark that 
had gone down to battle. A long valley 
falls away in front and makes a perfect 
staging for his anxious vigil as he watched 
for the first sight of the distant messenger. 
Few places in Palestine can fit the Biblical 
narrative with more precision. 

We kept vigil with him there that day 
and thought of all that meanwhile was 
happening to the Ark among the victori- 
ous Philistines.* We saw it carried in tri- 
umph to Ashdod and placed as a trophy in 
Dagon’s temple. Then, blamed for the 
plague that simultaneously struck the 
town, we saw it sent to Gath and then to 
Ekron, doubtless carrying the germs of 
pestilence with it; so from Ekron to Beth- 
Shemesh, still carrying 
the plague, the Ark 
was sent by a fright- 








the dancing with 
which it was at last 
carried up to David’s 
shrine on Zion.* 


The Ark 


RIMITIVE 
though it’ was, 
however, the Ark 
represented a notable 
matter in the history 
of our religion. When 
first the Hebrews met 
Jehovah on Sinai, a 
god unknown to their 
fathers by that name,’ 
he was a divinity who 
dwelt upon a moun- 
tain, and their deser- 
tion of that sacred site 
for their wanderings 
and conquests raised the serious question: 
Would this deity go with them? Up to 
this time, in all Semitic religion we have 
no record of a god who left his local shrine. 
The gods were immovable; men made 
pilgrimage to their holy places to worship 
them—such was the basis of Semitic faith. 
Where did Moses find that revolution- 
ary idea that the god of Sinai could come 
to Palestine? Was it, as some think, from 
the Egyptians and their floating shrines on 
the Nile? At any rate, that radical depart- 
ure from an old tradition was made at Sinai 
and the Ark of shittim wood became the 


1II Kings i, 2 Jeremiah iii, 16 M. 
3II Samuel vi, 12-14 4Exodus vi, 3 











ened and superstitious 





people, until at last it 
found a resting place 
for twenty years at 
Kiriath-jearim, before 
David carried it to 
Zion. So hard put to 
it were the Hebrews in 
their struggle with the 
Philistines that even 
their most sacred pal- 
ladium was captured 
and only by force of 
superstitious fear ever 
was regained. 
Meanwhile, Shiloh, 
never recovering {com 
its irreparable loss, 
fell into decay. ‘en- 
turies afterward it was 
in ruins and Jeremiah, 
impatient of folk who 
said that God could 
not desert his temple on Zion, cried: “ G 
to my sacred shrine at Shiloh, where 
first I fixed my presence; look at what . 
did to it, on account of the wickedness of 
Israel my people! So now with you.’ 
When I first went to Palestine, Mich- 
mash was one place that especially I meant 
tosee. If one reads the story of what hap- 
pened there® one can understand why the 
visitor should wish to see it. The vivid 
description of the battle gives so detailed 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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this recipe 


tov. ay the most popular in the 


world for pancakes 
and waffles 


<4 iy ROM the very first everyone wanted 





VNGyds to try it. The news of her 
é “A6) closely guarded recipe travelled 
Sa Mi swiftly from plantation to plan- 


“9 8 — tation. Far and wide the women 
of those old-time southern estates heard the 
story of Aunt Jemima’s secret. 

‘‘In those days,’’ says one writer on cook- 
ery, ‘with mammies practicing their magic 
art in every kitchen, recipes seldom enough 
changed hands. But a really unusual achieve- 
ment in flavor soon became the talk of the 
countryside.” 

Today what thousands upon thousands of 
new recipes are constantly offered to American 
women! How eagerly they gather them and 
test them! 

Yet today with countless new ones to choose 
from every week, every month, this same old- 
time recipe of Aunt Jemima’s is used by more 
women than any other in history. 


At last she revealed it 


Down on the plantation, only Aunt Jemima 
herself could make those golden-brown, ten- 
der pancakes that became so famous. Only 
her master and his guests could enjoy their 
wonderful taste. It was their flavor, espe- 
cially, that was the despair of the other cooks 
who tried to equal them. While her master 
lived, Aunt Jemima refused to tell a soul how 
she mixed her ingredients. 

Now millions of women are following Aunt 
Jemima’s recipe—making light, fragrant pan- 


; 


It was Colonel Highee’s guests who spread £ 
the news of Aunt Jemima's pancakes to 
oti-v plantations far and near 


ag? 


Crisp, light waffles with a flavor that will delight you, can 
be easily made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The simple 
directions for these waffles and for Aunt Jemima’s muffins, as 
well as for her celebrated pancakes, are printed on the back 
of every package 
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a, 
While her master lived Aunt Jemima 
refused to tell a soul the recipe for her 
famous pancakes 


cakes just like her own. Today her ingredients, 
proportioned exactly as she used them, come 
to you, ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. No cook book gives her recipe. Her 
specia] flours cannot even be bought in stores 
today. We grind them in machinery designed 
for that particular purpose. 

Everywhere American women, always on 
the alert for better recipes, have tried and 
approved Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Only 
in this way is it possible to have those won- 
derful pancakes with her own old-time flavor. 
It is so easy today. No chance to go wrong! 
Just mix a cup of milk (or water) with every cup of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir! You will 
notice new interest in the faces at table when 
you first serve these cakes, so tender, so 
wholesome. And how much you, yourself, will 
enjoy that matchless plantation flavor! 

See too what light, crisp waffles you can 
easily make with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Just follow the simple recipe on the back of 
the package. 

Plan now to test Aunt Jemima’s recipe, 
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No cook on the other plantations could discover just how 
she mixed her ingredients. A ‘‘pinch’’ of this, a 
**smacker’’ of that—so she must have described her recipe 











ready-mixed. Use the coupon below to send for 
trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour 
or get full size packages from your grocer. 


Now—a chance to test 
this famous recipe 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pan- 

cake Flour and Prepared Buckwheat Flour 

mailed on receipt of 10c with new recipe 

booklet giving many delightful suggestions. 
Send coupon today 
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“He simply insisted, so I let him buy i 
a can of Duco for his old wagon” it 


N° wonder the boy begged to have Duco! He wanted the 
same thing for his wagon that Dad used in refinishing the 
car! And all the neighbors had admired the job Dad did on that. 


| 
|| 
“First I told him,” Mother said, “that he could have the rest of I | 
j | 

| 

| 

| 





that Duco Mahogany that I used on that antique Windsor chair 
that Grandma gave us. But that wasn’t the color Sonny wanted 
—hewanted Duco Rich Red! I didn’t have the heart to refuse him.” 


Duco is a quick drying finish. It is easy to use, even if you have 
never held a paint-brush in your hand before. You can use Duco to 
brighten up your home in a hundred ways, or to refinish the family 
bus. Duco is offered in a variety of beautiful shades and stains. 


There is only ONE Duco— DU PONT Duco 
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a setting that it ought to be possible still 
to recognize the site and to follow the for- 

; of the conflict. And so it is. We 

-ed out to Michmash—it is a few miles 

h of Jerusalem—one day in March, 
and as we worked our way farther down 
into the wady the story of Jonathan’s fa- 
mous exploit received a staging ever more 
convincing and exact. Still the opposing 
crags tower up against each other across 
tlle wady as the record says, and one’s im- 
acination can ring up the curtain and see 
the battle fought upon this ancient stage. 
The very names, Michmash and Geba, are 
preserved in little Arab villages. 

The six hundred Hebrews under Saul 
and Jonathan on one side of the narrow 
wady, the Philistines on the other, can be 
confidently located. The determination 
of Jonathan and his armor-bearer to cross 
and dare a single-handed combat; the 
Philistine garrison, at first contemptuous, 
then astounded at this signal bravery, 
then giving way before Jonathan’s fierce 
onslaught, then thrown into confusion by 
the uprising of the Hebrew slaves in their 
own camp until at last the whole Philis- 
tine mob is routed as Saul throws in his 
men, and is driven past Bethaven down 
the wady into the plain—all this can be 
reseen today upon the spot. Even the 
incident of Jonathan’s eating honey on 
the field' was made the more vivid to 
us by the sight of two Arabs who had 
found a hive of wild bees and were carry- 
ing their capture home. And the discovery 
of modern cartridges and aerial bombs 
reminded us that the British routed the 
Turks on this very spot where Jonathan 
had routed the Philistines. 

The Hebrew victory at Michmash, how- 
ever, was short-lived. What could these 
ex-tribesmen from the desert, far below 
the Philistines in their culture and so re- 
duced in accouterment that “‘there was 
neither sword nor spear found in the hand 


1] Samuel xiv, 27 


material to be worn upon this coming state 
occasion, where she must appear at her 
smartest.” 


father’s eloquence and turning to Eugénie 
said: “‘Mr. Worth is right. Wear that 
dress only once, if you don’t like it, but at 
least wear it that once. It is a new ma- 
terial made by our own French manufac- 
turers, and it would be wise.”’ 

So the Empress Eugénie consented to 
wear the dress of beige brocade that 
“looked like a curtain,” and Lyons silk 
became forthwith a household word. A 
ycar later it was worn even in the streets. 

ihe proper day dress of the sixties was 
one of silk, the long skirt of which the 
ladies picked up daintily when they 
wolked. This was the mode until around 

l:,5. Then after the exhibition of 1878 
it was decided that long dresses on the 

‘et were impractical on account of the 
c'\ they collected, and short skirts were 
Sunstituted. At least we called them 

rt then! It was about this time that 
log polonaises with the Watteau pleats in 
(> back began to be worn, as may be seen 
the photographs. In 1872 statistics 
Were brought forward to prove what my 
l.'ner’s persuading the Empress to wear 
tie dress “like a curtain’ had meant to 
Lyi ns, by showing that there were 120,000 
looms in operation that year in that city 
Where there had been only 57,500 twenty- 
two years before, in 1850. 

_Although my father, of course, saw the 
Empress Eugénie frequently, I had only 
occasion to be in her presence twice; but of 
course I saw her many times at the races, 
in the Bois, at the theater and in all the 
Many and sundry public places where Her 


Majesty might or must go. I even saw her 





riding around four o’clock of an afternoon, 


The Emperor nodded agreement to my 


of any of the people that were with Saul 
and Jonathan,’' do against the great 
Philistines? All along the rocky ridge to 
the north of Jerusalem, to which the He- 
brews desperately clung, one feels the 
shadow of that life-and-death struggle 
which made the days of Samuel and Saul 
romantic and tragic too. Ramah, where 
Saul lived, still is there, now called Er- 
Ram; Gibeah, where Saul lived and later 
kept his little court, still towers up high as 
though to guard the wadies that run up 
from Philistia. When I used to read that 
Samuel went on circuit judging Israel, 
from Ramah through Bethel, Gilgal, Miz- 
pah, and back to Ramah again,? I pictured 
a long journey. As a matter of fact, he 
never was more than fifteen miles from 
home. To some such area on the uplands 
the central portion of the Hebrew tribes- 
men clung and there they fought a desper- 
ate battle for their very lives. Then the 
great crash came. Their first king, who 
stood a shoulder higher than any of the 
people, and whom, despite all their Bedouin 
precedents, they had made king as a last 
hope against the Philistines, was beaten 
on Gilboa, his three sons were slain, and he 
himself fell on his own sword. 

It looked like the end. It might well 
have been the end had it not been for 
David, that amazing shepherd lad from 
Bethlehem, whom Saul had hated with 
such bitter jealousy. He was before all 
else a vigorous, relentless patriot, and he 
hated the Philistines. Even when he 
heard of Saul’s defeat and death, though 
he had suffered cruelly from Saul’s bitter- 
ness, he cried: 


“Tell it not in Gath, 
proclaim it not in Ashkelon’s streets, 
lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
exult.’’8 


11 Samuel xiii, 22 2I Samuel vii, 16 
3II Samuel i, 20 M. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The fifth article in Doctor 
Fosdick’s series will be published in an early issue. 


Dressing the World of Fashion for a Gent. ury 


(Continued from Page 18) 


sometimes with the Prince, occasionally 
with the Emperor, always preceded and 
followed by her guard. She, as well as the 
Princess de Metternich, was extremely 
fond of a canter around the lake. Once I 
saw her skating on that idyllically situated 
pond with the Princess and two other of 
the ladies of the Court, all holding to a vel- 
vet covered rod. It was the fashion then 
to wear long dresses in the street, but in the 
country and for skating a shorter skirt was 
allowed. The length did not greatly matter 
in those days when women did not go in 
for walking, especially in town where the 
most they ever did was to cross the side- 
walk to enter their carriages. And the 
afternoon I saw the Empress and her 
ladies of the Court disporting themselves 
on the ice, they wore wide velvet knickers 
to the knees and high gaiters. Over the 
knickers were short, full skirts, ballooning 
crinolines that reached just below the 
knee. 

Some of the costumes were trimmed 
with sable and others with chinchilla, and 
with them were worn tiny toques of velvet 
to match, trimmed with fur. 

Everything matched in those days. The 
hats, cloaks, gaiters, knickers, dresses. 
Some women in their passion to have 
everything in harmony carried the vogue 
to extremes. I remember one woman, 
neither pretty nor any longer young, who 
came to us for a dress of black velvet with 
orange polka dots. My father made it for 
her and forgot about it until one day he 
was appalled to see her enter the shop 
wearing it with shoes, hat, gloves, sunshade 
and all to match! 

Undoubtedly photographs of the skat- 
ing party which the Empress and her 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Stout women, too, find 
supreme comfort in Charis 


To in particular, rejoice in this featherweight, one-piece 
creation, for it controls and supports the stout figure com- 
pletely, but without the least restraint. At last they, too, may 
safely discard their heavy and irritating garments for the de- 
lightful freedom and extreme effectiveness of CHaRrIs. 


A wonderful, adjustable inner belt and a flexible, light-weight 
outer garment are all there is to Cuaris, yet these provide 
perfect support and figure control and give the smooth, stylish 
lines which the latest frocks demand. Boning, reduced to a 
safe minimum, is concentrated only where needed and can 
never prod or chafe the figure. Nothing to slip or get out of 


place. It launders beautifully. 


The secret of the amazing effectiveness of CHaRis is in the 
adjustable inner belt, which is patented and exclusive. This 
belt is shaped to reach under the organs which require support 
and lift them naturally, instead of forcing the abdomen straight 


inward, as so many corsets do. 


These unique Cuaris features are embodied in a special design 
for each figure type, even the most slender. And for all its 
superiority, CHARIs costs less than the garments it replaces. 


Cuaris is never sold under any other name and never sold in 
stores. It is available only through Cuaris offices located in all 
larger cities, with representatives everywhere. Look in the 
phone book for the nearest Cuaris office, or write us if there 
is no representative in your locality. 


Price $6.75 ($6.95 West of the Rocky Mountains) 


Write for descriptive folder 


THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CoO., Inc. 
Allentown, Pa. 


CHARIS * 


A PATENTED GARMENT 


THE ORIGINAL ONE-PIECE GARMENT 





¢ 


WITH ADJUSTABLE INNER BELT 













Not Sold in Stores 


We are adding women of refinement to our 
staff to sell CHaris wherever territory is open. 
Those who wish to enter a pleasant and 
profitable Profession are invited to write us. 





4 


FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 
Dept. L-3, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me further information about CHaris. 
Name 


Address 
fda 








If you wish to know how you can 
become a representative, check here 
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Your cleaner must do 







1- Clean thoroughly 
2- Clean rapidly—easily 
3- Give years of service 














GUARANTEED 
2 FULL YEARS 


Bee-Vac does all that ANY cleaner 
can do, yet costs much less 


@ ye is nO mystery concerning your electric cleaner 
needs. You demand just three things. You want a 
cleaner that will clean thoroughly, clean rapidly and easily 
and that will give years of satisfactory service. 


Neither is there any mystery regarding the design of an 
electric cleaner that will meet your needs. 


Take the Bee-Vac, for example. Its principle of electric 
cleaning is as simple as its price is sensible. No cleaner, 
regardless of price, can excel it in quick, easy, thorough 
cleaning. And it is built to Jast a lifetime—is actually 
guaranteed, motor and all, for two full years. 


Prove Bee-Vac’s superior features to your own satisfac- 
tion. Compare it with any other cleaner. Note its beauty, 
its brilliant performance, its light weight and ease of han- 
dling. See how its swing-back double brush loosens the 
hair, fuzz and thread. See how it brightens the color of 
your rugs. And how its super-suction draws a powerful 


blast of air straight through the rug, removing deeply em- 
bedded dirt and germs. 


Then consider this: Eighteen months ago the Bee-Vac 
was an exceptional value at $44.50. Yet today you buy the 
same cleaner for only $29.50 (with ball bearings, $34.75). 
Attachments $5.00 per set. This amazing new value—a value 
beyond comparison—is due to swiftly climbing sales and volume 
production, combined with a selling policy which elimi- 
nates all unnecessary expense of distribution. 


The Bee-Vac is tried and proved—by over a half-million 
women—by more than 15,000 merchants—by the famous 
testing laboratories of Good Housekeeping, Modern Pris- 
cilla and other authorities. 


Making a comparison, such as we suggest, may save you $15 
to $45 on your electric cleaner purchase. Your Bee-Vac dealer 
will welcome it. Write for his name and interesting booklet. 
BirTMAN Exxctric Company, Dept. L-269, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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$ 2 dl 75 


for the BALL BEARING Bee-Vac. Look 
for the MAROON Bag. Attachments $5.00 


29:2 [UNS 


+. . Y 
for the Model G Bee-Vac. Look for Elec tric 6 leaner 
the PURPLE Bag. Attachments $5.00 THOROUGH - SAFE 
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es in waiting graced with their buoy- 
crinolines and voluminous knickers 
iid arouse only unholy mirth in the 
ntieth century athletes of the ice. Cer- 
ly pictures of other crinolines rather 
all us by their size. But it must al- 

s be remembered that no matter what 
fashion, certain women will always 
ke it ridiculous by overdoing it. And 
ormal crinoline, worn by someone who 
1ew how to wear clothes, like Madame 
. Metternich, Madame de Morny and 
-articularly the Empress, had a certain 
aceful elegance and 
ihanced subtly the 


crinoline to which the people were accus- 
tomed that the audience gave one gasp 
and became hysterical. I am afraid that 
the present silhouette reminds me of noth- 
ing so much as that female dancer in her 
tight dress and with her ridiculous um- 
brella capering across the stage while the 
people rolled with laughter. 

Incidentally the laughter of that audi- 
ence was shrewd comment on the evanes- 
cence of a fashion. Undoubtedly the 
mode of the kingdom of the 1770’s, as dis- 
played by those dancers, had as much to 
recommend it as the crinoline in some of 
its manifestations, but when it was out of 
fashion it was only 
found ridiculous. 





distinction of its 
wearer. 

The crinoline inci- 
dentally took the 
place of dresses that 
had become exagger- 
atedly “‘bouffantes.”’ 
There had seemed to 
be no end to the tend- 
ency to increase the 
width of the skirts, 
and at the time the 
hoop skirt was intro- 
duced the number of 
petticoats—the upper 
two always starched 
to board-like stiff- 
ness!—required to 
support thisenormous 
yardage assumed 














Realizing this tend- 
ency to be amused at 
the styles of another 
generation I have 
always been careful, 

| when making a dress 
li for a portrait, to de- 

7 sign one that will not 
‘‘date.’’ For this 
reason the pictures by 
M. Dagnan Bouveret, 
for whose models I 
had the pleasure of 
making the dresses, 
do not, today, attract 
attention for a lack 
of modernity. The 
way the hair is done 
has a great deal to do 
with it, by the way. 











alarming proportions 
and weight. Physi- 
cians criticized the mode severely, as it 
caused women with child to faint with 
dangerous frequency at the strain of 
merely wearing their clothes. 

I think it was about 1860 that an Eng- 
lish inventor brought a cashmere petti- 
coat, mounted on three steel or whalebone 
hoops, to my father. As this contrivance 
gave the skirts the fashionable spread 
without the enormous number of petti- 
coats, my father saw its possibilities at 
once and proceeded to introduce it. It was 
seized upon with rejoicing by the over- 
burdened women, and soon petticoats, 
with the exception of one or two of mus- 
lin, beautifully made, that showed as an 
exquisite lacy froth when their wearers 
picked up their dresses, were abandoned. 
With the petticoat of hoops the skirts had 
no limitations as to width, and it was soon 
understood that the more voluminous the 
crinoline the more elegant the effect. And, 
as always, certain women tried to outdo 
their neighbors, until at last the ultimate 
in smartness was to have a crinoline so 
huge that one could not pass through a 
doorway. 

Oh, those hoop skirts of the sixties! One 
of my first emotions in so far as the thea- 
‘er was concerned was born of a lovely 
\ oice and an enormous crinoline that could 
i:0t have possibly passed through the door 
{a carriage. It was when I was five and 

caring and seeing Adelina Patti in Martha 

r the first time. I was bewitched. Later 

e doffed the crinoline, and appeared in a 

rt of Amazon or mannishly tailored cos- 

me trimmed with rabbit ermine, her 
rvant wearing the same model in red 
lvet and rabbit ermine. Their appear- 
‘ice remained with me for years as the 
timate in sartorial perfection. Today, 
as, it would only excite ridicule. 


Dresses That Do Not “Date” 


WHEN I wasolder, around eight or nine, 
YY I saw an excellently staged revue at 
the Chatelet, called Dancing, From Adam 
and Eve toOur Time. In that exposition 
vl the light fantastic the comic relief was 
supplied by a couple in Empire dress, the 
‘lady wearing a very narrow, form reveal- 
ing gown, and a hat fitted close to the 
head and somewhat similar to what is 
being worn today, a sort of Kate Green- 
away poke bonnet with strings tied under 
the chin. No clown could have succeeded 
better than these two dancers. Their 
slinky costumes were such an unbelieva- 
ble contrast to the billowing, tent-like 


My father was one 
of the first to make 


period costumes, reminiscent of the old * 


pictures, for portraits. For instance, 
Carolus Duran painted the mother of 
George Fendeau with her pearl gray satin 
gown tucked up in the style of the Belle 
Gabrielle over a blue satin skirt, and even 
today the picture preserves a certain grace 
and modishness. But the portrait of La 
Dame au Gant by the same artist, now 
hanging in the Luxembourg, is com- 
pletely out of fashion. It expresses the 
period better perhaps, but sartorially it is 
only a curiosity. 


Inventing a New Gonceit 


Y DAUGHTER, who was only seven- 

teen when she had the portrait in 
black painted that is so often commented 
upon by visitors to my home, sacrificed her 
figure and lovely neck and arms it was then 
the fashion to display in order that the artist 
might paint an “ageless”’ picture as well 
as get the subtle, somber touch he wanted. 
This portrait brought twenty-four orders 
for ones similar to the painter. Everyone 
suddenly wanted her likeness handed 
down to posterity in a filmy black dress. 
As I told my daughter, it is for the artist 
to choose the costume as well as the com- 
plementary tones for his background, and 
not for the sitter to say: “But purple is 
not becoming to me. You mustn’t use 
purple.”’ For it is the artist who sees the 
“ensemble.” 

Around 1866 or 1867 my father came 
to the conclusion that crinoline was be- 
coming ridiculous. For one thing, the 
enormous amount of material gathered 
across the front deformed the figure, and 
for another, the twelve great plaits, six in 
front and six in the back, by which the 
skirt was attached to the bodice, so stif- 
fened the feminine silhouette as to rob it 
of any charm. 

Therefore he decided to remove the ab- 
surd quantity of material bunched at the 
waist and make the skirts narrower, at 
least at the top. 

To do this he invented the gored skirt, 
so cut that it fitted the figure snugly at 
the waist and yet at the hem was as wide 
as some giant lampshade. 

My father was much pleased with this 
conceit, considering it a great improve- 
ment over the exaggerations of the crino- 
lines, and made it up for a charming 
English lady to whom it was most be- 
coming. The Empress soon heard of the 
sensation the model was creating and 
asked to see it. 


















So Smooth—and Soft! 


They Make Sleep More Restful 
| ae 


The real test of 
wearing qualitiesin 
a sheet is its condi- 
tionafter hundreds 
of launderings. 


And what is the 
test of its comfort 
qualities? Simply 
its smoothness and 
softness after a 
week of steady use 
—seven days after 
its latest launder- 
ing! 


Test Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases this way. See howsmooth 
they stay—how free of annoy- 
ing wrinkles and creases—how 
easily and beautifully the bed 


is made. 


Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 
have the habit of always look- 
ing freshly laundered! 





Send 25 cents for this set of 
three attractive doilies made of 
fresh, white Utica Sheeting. In 
one piece, embroidered, ready 
for trimming. Center piece 19” 
long. End pieces 10” across. 
Or write for free copy of “Rest- 
ful Sleep” which tells of and il- 
lustrates the proper way to make 
beds and care for bed linens. 


Becauseoftheirlasting 
satisfaction, and be- 
cause they are moder- & 


And the way they 
wear and wear, 
keeping their firm- 
ness and freshness 
through a long life, 
is a matter of ut- 
most satisfaction 
to every woman. 


It’s all because they 
are so closely woven 
of smooth, sturdy 
threads, without 
any false filler, and 
because they are 


torn from the fabric, — ~~~» 
not cut. 





| 


ately priced, it is “good “ : 


buying” to choose Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. Atwhitegoods 
counters almost everywhere. 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS 


State St., Utica, N. Y. 





REG. U,S. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets amd Pillow Cases 


































































For morning, 
afternoon or 
evening, a frock 
of Skinner’s 
Crepe is right 














Smart—for all occasions 


OU can wear Skinner’s Silk Crepe for the morn- 

ing—country club, town shopping, luncheon. 
Look at the little frock at the right; couldn’t it go 
smartly to the Ritz? 


You’ll be sure to choose Skinner’s Crepe for the 
afternoon—such alluring shades, such exquisite 
quality—see how it drapes and hangs! 


And what could be lovelier than Skinner’s Crepe 
at night? It has the soft lustre of pearls—the just- 
right weight for dancing—never crushes or gets 
stringy, never pulls or mars. ... 

Skinner’s Crepe unites beauty and economy in equal 
proportions. No sunlight will fade it—not even Palm 
Beach. You can wash it—even where one delicate 
colour is laid on another in the construction of your 
favourite frock—and it wears—wears—wears! ... 


“‘Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia—Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Crepes 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 
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, with twolong, loose 





As we have said, although the whole 
world would have followed her lead, Her 
Majesty not only never initiated a fashion 
but was exceedingly reluctant about 
adopting new ideas, even after they were 
on the road to popularity. She was set 
in her ways, and clung passionately to 
her likes and dislikes. When she became 
attached to a trimming, she wanted it on 
all her new dresses. When she liked a cer- 
tain color or design she never wanted to 
supplant it with something new. There 
was nothing in her of the type of woman 
who cries: ‘‘Oh, but I can’t have a rib- 
bon on my dress this year, I had ribbon 
on a frock last winter.’’ Or, “Gracious, 
don’t show me pink. I had a pink eve- 
ning gown last spring.” Yet, in spite of 
her faithfulness to the established order, 
when she saw the famous “‘flat’’ dress 
made up on the ‘“‘demoiselle de magazin” 
she gave an involuntary exclamation of 
delight. But hardly had she uttered it 
before she veiled her eyes at the very 
thought of being 
the first to wear a 


~ 


Empress in white tulle and silver and dia- 
monds, led by the Czar of Russia. Next 
came the Grand Duchess Marie in white 
and gold tulle with a red tunic, escorted by 
the Emperor. And third, the Princess 
Matilde accompanied by the King of 
Prussia. 

The Duchess de Morny, who had been 
in retirement since the death of her hus- 
band in ’65, that night made her first 
official appearance since she had gone into 
mourning. My father had made a de- 
lightful semimourning dress in tulle, of 
course, and very plain, for her to wear. A 
few real diamonds trimmed the bodice. 
and pearls were clasped around her neck. 
With this she wore a tiny tulle cap by the 
way of a widow’s bonnet, trimmed with 
diamonds in the shape of a diadem. She 
was very slim and, in her tulle and dia- 
monds, fairylike. As for the rest I was so 
fascinated by the Empress and two or 
three of the other ladies that I have for- 
gotten it. I was only eleven years old. 

In appearance 
Eugénie was the 











dress that seemed 
to her ‘‘impu- 
dique’’ (inde- 
cent)—or at least 
“‘undressed,’’ on 
account of its 
“flat” front. This, 
in spite of the fact 
that my father had 
hidden the front 
with a sort of 
fringed drapery 


ends, so as not to 
frighten the ladies 
off by leaving their 
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loveliest of women; 
in manner she 
could seem the 
most charming—if 
it so pleased her !— 
but, nevertheless, 
her real self was 
cool, aloof and pre- 
ferred to make all 
human _ contacts 
from the steps of 
her throne. As a 
result she was 
treated with anx- 
ious deference and 
































obsequious respect 





stomachs too 
clearly outlined. 

The Empress at length unveiled her 
eyes and told my father: ‘‘That dress is 
perfect. I couldn’t imagine anything 
lovelier,’”’ adding even: ‘“‘It looks like a 
Tanagra! But,” with a little shiver, ‘I 
could never wear it. Ask Madame de 
Metternich or Madame de Pourtales to 
launch it. And once it will no longer be 
an ‘extravagant model’ I will let myself 
be tempted, and you shall make a similar 
one for me.’”’ This, of course, was done. 
How different from today were the fash- 
ions of the sixties and the women who 
wore them! 

Perhaps one of the loveliest dresses my 
father ever made for Eugénie was the one 
which was intended for the opening of the 
1867 Exposition, and which was never 
worn. The material, a magnificent dull 
faille of lemon color with a pattern of 
pompadour flower clusters after the 
fashion of Spanish shawls, had been espe- 
cially woven at Lyons. Alencon, real, of 
course, and satin bows of pastel lavender 
trimmed it. When it was finished I went 
with my father to the Tuileries to deliver 
it to the Empress. And as he spread its 
silken beauty before her, she gave a little 
involuntary exclamation of rapture at 
such loveliness. But that night she re- 
ceived word that Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico, had been made a prisoner, and 
she felt that under the circumstances she 
did not want to appear robed in so much 
brilliance. And the dress was foresworn. 


cA Red-Letter Day 


rt WAS in this year of the Exposition and 
the abortive debut of the faille gown that 
the Emperor and Empress gave a great 
ball. The night of the gayety my father 
went to the Tuileries at the last minute in 
order to deliver her Majesty’s dress and 
take care of all the important last touches 
himself. And my brother and I accom- 
panied him. 

When the Empress learned that Gaston 
and I were there she told my father that 
in case we cared to stay to see the grand 
entrée into the Salle des Maréchaux, 
Madame Paulet would take us to the 
gallery. Nothing, of course, could have 
kept us from following Madame Paulet. 

It was one of the great visions of my 
life, this procession. At its head was the 


by all who ap- 
proached her. 

My father, however, was permitted to 
glimpse one moment of unbending on the 
part of her Majesty, fugitive though it 
was, and was in a way the object of her 
fleeting thoughtfulness. He had invited 
Mr. Alenby, his first London employer, 
to be with him as his guest during the 
Exposition. 


The Empress and Her Violets 


ND one day at the Tuileries after he 
had completed putting the finishing 
touches on several of the dresses destined 
to be worn at the grand gala and while 
he was waiting at the request of the Em- 
press, he saw an opportunity of pleasing 
his first chief. Eugénie was fastening 
the usual bunch of violets—the imperial 
flowers of which she always had an abun- 
dance in her dressing room—in her belt, 
when a few slipped from the cluster to 
the carpet. My father, stepping forward, 
promptly asked: ‘Might I have those, 
your Majesty?” indicating the scattered 
blossoms. ‘I should like to give them to 
Mr. Alenby, who was my old chief in Lon- 
don. I cannot possibly begin to tell you 
how much he would treasure them as 4 
souvenir of his visit to Paris.”’ 

The Empress smiled and, taking tlic 
whole bunch from her belt, said: “Pray, 
M. Worth, give these to your guest, since 
you say that they will please him »9 
much.” 

During her exile, from the time of hr 
banishment to the day of her death, as 's 
related in the De Metternich Memoirs, m 
father sent the Empress a great bunc: 
of violets each year in memory of that 
gracious gesture. 

The homage that my father gave tlie 
Empress was not that of the courticr. 
While she was in power he asked nv 
honor of her; after her banishment he w:is 
loyalty itself. Perhaps the only true 
thing in the Memoirs of the Princess de 
Metternich and one for which I am grate- 
ful to her is her statement that ‘‘M. Wortl:, 
after the fall of the Empire, was even more 
devoted to the Empress than before. And 
it is a pity that those who really owed 
their position to the Empire did not follow 
his example!” 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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@ They knew all the strange foreign 
foods in the world; yet homemade 
cake and hot biscuits made the real 
sensation with that gay younger 
crowd. 


lt took the 


Modern Crowd éy 


OT biscuits and homemade cake for 
Sunday supper. How to make them 
+L. easily and know they will be good 


v7 vy 7 


The men positively cheered when she served them 








@.Devil’s Food Cake—the most popular cake in 
America. Bake it for your supper party. Recipe 
ts in the Royal Cook Book. 
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—light golden-brown biscuits piping hot; and rich 
homemade devil’s food .cake with plenty of lus- 
cious icing. They wanted seconds and thirds—no 
one dared to count the biscuits they ate; and 
when they finally had to go every man begged to 
come again. 


She was never more surprised in her life. And 
she had never realized until that day how ridicu- 
lously easy it is to make perfectly 
delicious cakes and biscuits. 


Just choose good ingredients, mea- 
sure them exactly and mix them accord- 


@ Biscuits can be mixed in 10 minutes 
in the morning and baked in 10 
minutes just before supper. 
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ing to your recipe. And be sure to use only the 
very best baking powder; for you depend upon it 
to make your cake and biscuits rise well. 


Housewives of three generations who have been 
famous for fine cookery have found that Royal— 
the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder—invariably 
gives the best results; you can rely upon it always 
to give lightness and delicacy. And Royal never 
leaves the slightest trace of bitter taste. 


Royal Baking Powder is made with 
pure Cream of Tartar—a natural prod- 
uct of ripe grapes. For 50 years the 
cream of tartar for Royal has been 
imported. 


See how simple it is to make perfect 
cakes and biscuits. Send 
for the Royal recipe book; 


Made with pure it’s free. 


Cream of Tartar 
Leaves no bitter taste 


FF R E E— This famous booklet of 


easy, simple recipes. Mail the coupon. 








Tue Roya. Baxinc PowpEer Company 
Dept. C, 101 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook 
Book—over 350 recipes for all kinds of delicious foods. 
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This unusual“ Kitchen-t 
now takes guesswork 





The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


Experienced cooks test this four 
for every kind of baking—the only 
real proof of how a flour will act 

in your oven 



























HOSE ‘‘near-failures’’ and 
*‘half-failures’?!| When your cakes 
or pastries come out slightly heavy or 
soggy. Apparently without reason. 
So irritating. Yet socommon. Why? 


Half your baking “‘luck’’ dependsupon 
how your flour acts in the oven. Two 
batches of the same brand of flour may 
seem identical by every possible scien- 
tific test. Yet—in your baking —they 
often give different results. This is half 
the cause of all baking failures. 


Countless experiments have proved to 
us that there is only one positive way 
to tell how a flour will act for you. 
That is, to bake with samples of every 
batch ourselves. 


That is the famous ‘‘Kitchen-test”’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 
Before it can go to you, every batch 
must prove — dy actual baking results— 
that it will act the same perfect way 
in your oven. 


This rigid baking test of ours now does 
away with half the cause of all baking 
failures. It is your assurance of per- 
fect results. Read our guarantee. 


The final proof 


Each morning the Gold Medal Kit- 
chen (akitchen just like yours) receives 
samples from every batch of Gold 
Medal Flour milled the day before. 


All day long Miss Betty Crocker and 
other experienced women 
bake with them.—breads, 
pastries, cakes—everything. 


Last year we held back more 
than 5 million pounds of Gold 
Medal Flour. Chemically, it 
was perfect. But our ‘‘Kit- 
chen-test’’ proved it varied 
slightly in the way it acted in 
the oven. It could not carry 


the Gold Medal label. 
So, at last, in Gold Medal 


you have a flour that you 45 A 
an rt. 





Listen in on Betty Crocker 
Radio Cooking School— ° 
10:45 A. M., Mon., Wed., * before it goes to you. 
Delightful, new 
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Gold Medal Chocolate Pie— Unusually 
delicious. One of the many delightful rec. 
ipes constantly created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. *‘Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes with 
**Kitchen-tested’? Flour—perfect results 
always! Read our special offer. 








know will always 
act the same way 
in your oven. 
Tested for every 
kind of recipe. 
This means one 
flour for a// your 
baking. There is 
no better flour for 
cakes or pastries. 
Why pay more? 
Money-back guarantee 

If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you most uniformly 
good results of any flour you have 
ever tried—you may return the un- 
used portion of your sack of flour 
to your grocer. He’ll pay you back 
full purchase price. We'll repay 
him. So make this trial. Order a 
sack from your grocer today. 

Special—for the South. Gold 
Medal Flour (plain or self-rising ) 
for our Southern trade is milled 
in the South at our Louisville mill. 
Every batch is *‘Kitchen-tested”’ 


**Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN CrosBy CoMPANY: GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS. MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIs, BuFFALO, KAnsAS City, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL 


eKitchen-teSted9 





Special Offer— 
“Kitchen-tested”’ 
Recipes — 5 
relieve baking monotony Py 
and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour in 
our kitchen we also create and test de- 
lightful new recipes. We have printed 
these “‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes on 
cards and filed them in neat wooden 
boxes, handy for your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of 
the new Gold Medal Home Service 
Recipe Boxes, complete with recipes, 
for only $1.00 (less than this service 
actually costs us). Twice as many 
recipes as in original box. Just send 
coupon with check, money order, or 
plain dollar bill. 


If you prefer to see first what the reci- 
es are like, we will 
e glad to send you 

selected samples for 

10 cents to cover cost 

of packing and mai!- 

ing. Check and muiil 
the coupon for which- 
ever you desire. 


ater 
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(r- ee ieee 
delight awaits you 


' 
1 
' 
{MISS BETTY CROCKER 
| 
| 
! 


s 
# 


{ 


Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept.. 
Dept. 213, Minneapolis, Minn. 


\Enclosed find $1.00 for your new box of “Kitchen-, 

jtested’’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It is under-; a 

jstood I may send for new fecipes free.) ' s) 
' 

|Enclosed find 10 cents for selected samples of; , ~ 

\‘* Kitchen-tested "’ recipes. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 


ugénie, like all great beauties, was 
enoiled, but undoubtedly her very aloof- 
ness under her outer manner of pleasing 

bility made her appearance more 
ing. Before her exile her culture was, 
is that of all women of her time, not 
luding the duchesses of Spain, dis- 
ictly superficial. After her banishment 
came to know the meaning.of life 
tyerter and to understand people. Then, 
_ she studied and, with years, gained 
cleverness. 
\bout fifteen years after the war of 1870 
vy father visited the Isle of Wight and, 
being so near, went to pay his respects to 
the banished Eugénie. She received him 
vith all kindliness and a true graciousness 
in her winter garden, a strange place to 
find in Great Britain, filled as it was with 
bamboolike plants taken from the land 
where her son had been killed. 

The last time I saw her myself in public 
was at the opera, magnificent in blue with 
ropes of pearls and a Greek diadem with 
the ‘‘Regent”’ in her fair and famous hair. 


Fashions in @arriages 


URING the Empire the Rue de la Paix 

was at its most magnificent point. 
Every Friday great ladies used to drive 
through it on their way to the Bois in 
gowns elaborate enough for ball dresses and 
trimmed with miles of Valenciennes. They 
rode in open carriages, and their footmen 
often wore powdered wigs and breeches of 
satin. Madame Musard, daughter-in-law 
of the famous Musard of the Opera Balls, 
whose fortune came from oil discovered on 
the land in America given her by the King 
of Holland in a moment of liberality, used 
to drive through the Rue de la Paix in par- 
ticularly splendid specimens of the car- 
riage maker’s art, which were lined with 
white satin and drawn by the most mag- 
nificent horses procurable. Once this lady 
created a great scandal by coming to 
Worth’s, dressed in a mannish suit and 
driving a mail coach, four-in-hand. She 
sat quite alone on the box with her two 
lackeys behind and two outriders follow- 
ing the carriage with fresh horses to re- 
place those she tired out. As Anglomania 
in dress and sports had not yet attacked 
the Frenchwomen—which it did later un- 
der the influence of Queen Alexandra, then 
Princess of Wales—and the mannish 
habit adopted by Englishwomen for the 
hunt had not yet appeared in Paris, Ma- 
dame Musard between her masculine 
attire and her horsemanship managed to 
—— traffic that day in the Rue de la 

ax. 

In addition to her ‘‘Dorsay”’ with its 
lining of white satin, she had a “‘ Deau- 
mont” in which she always appeared on 
great gala days, such as those devoted to 
the Grand Prix. On these occasions her 
lackeys wore vivid jade-green liveries and 
powdered wigs. As she was supposed to 
have what is popularly known as “a past,” 
she was not, of course, admitted to the 
tribunes. She was always wonderfully 
dressed, whether on these great days of 
ine races or at the opera, and never ap- 
peared in the same gown twice. And her 

wels were only equaled in magnificence 
vy her horses. They were in sets, as was 
‘ie fashion at the time, and every Friday 

‘¢ would send her emeralds or her rubies 
‘. our workshop to be sewn on her bodices 
«s trimming. She was the first to wear 
vcr hair in waved “bandeaux”’ bound with 

string of diamonds. The last touch to 
‘als coiffure, and one which I am com- 
pelled to say was found quite ridiculous, 
was a diamond crescent placed so that it 
stood upright above her forehead. She 
was a very beautiful woman, splendidly 
made, of the statuesque, Diana type, 
and, of course, greatly admired. 

_ However, the great majority of the 
‘eminine arbiters of elegance, not being 
So extravagant as Madame Musard, were 
content with their Dorsays. A ‘“Dor- 
Say —no great lady dared be without one 
then—was an eight-spring brougham lined 


, bright satin or, more soberly, in 





white or pearl gray. It was the universal 
carriage of fashion. 

During the first years of the Empire it 
was very difficult to meet the Empress 
outside of the great receptions. Her Mon- 
days were perhaps the most exclusive. 
And those she did receive were seldom, if 
ever, foreigners. Nevertheless, if I recall 
correctly, a certain Mexican grande dame, 
a Mrs. Erazu, who was extremely smart 
and the possessor of many magnificent 
carriages elaborately emblazoned with 
her coat of arms, was admitted to the 
Tuileries. Both she and her daughters 
were models of elegance. Every Friday 
we sent her one, two or three new dresses 
for the Opera and every Tuesday —or was 
it Thursday?—one for the Italiens, not 
taking into account those other dresses 
ordered from time to time for special oc- 
casions. 

She provided a striking element in both 
the social life of the Empire and the career 
of my father for a rather peculiar reason. 
One day she came to my father and said: 
““M. Worth, I have made a vow to Notre 
Dame du Mont Carmel never to wear silk 
again, but always to dress in brown wool.” 

Extraordinarily enough she meant it. 
It was an amazing caprice that taxed my 
father’s ingenuity to the utmost, but he 
never failed her. Ball dresses, day dresses, 
dinner dresses, everything, was made for 
her in cainage of brown. He had a sort 
of heavy tulle, bareges and such fabrics 
woven especially for her at Lyons in order 
that she might keep her vow. 

In the middle of the sixties, that great 
decade of the Empire, my mother fell 
victim to a severe attack of bronchitis. 
My father sent her to Cannes for the win- 
ter, and when she returned she was wholly 
well, although she never would believe 
thereafter that her lungs weren’t delicate. 
After this illness my father would not 
permit her to resume her work in the 
shop, and we had a series of demoiselles 
de magazin, as mannequins were called in 
my youth. 

Like the great majority of current 
words and phrases in the popular speech, 
the word “‘mannequin”’ was launched by 
a journalist who visited our shop. He had 
come with a client to see a Directoire cos- 
tume that was to be sent abroad. His 
companion, wanting to see the effect of 
the dress when worn, asked that it be put 
on one of the saleswomen. A vendeuse, 
with a figure the same as that of the dis- 
tant customer’s, gladly donned the dress, 
being an obliging soul. And the reporter 
from the Vie Parisienne promptly went 
away and wrote an article about the “‘En- 
trée de Miss Mannequin.”” It was the 
first time anyone had ever dared to call 
a ‘‘demoiselle de magazin”’ a mannequin. 
What would have happened had my 
mother been the saleswoman can well be 
imagined. 


The Wedding of a Princess 


T IS impossible for me not to write at 

length of my mother when I am on the 
subject of the House of Worth. She 
played such as important part in my 
father’s success in the beginning. And 
after she abandoned her role of “‘demoi- 
selle de magazin’’—never mannequin !— 
she brought social distinction to the shop 
by so winning the genuine liking of the 
customers with her grace and charm that 
they always treated her as a friend and 
never as a “‘fournisseur.”” For instance 
when Princess Anna Murat married the 
Duc de Mouchy, she insisted that my 
mother attend the wedding. 

Princess Anna Murat was a descendant 
of the famous Murat who married Caro- 
line, sister of Napoleon the First, and a 
niece of the Emperor. She accompanied 
the Empress everywhere and was a de- 
cided favorite with their majesties. Her 
marriage with the Duc de Mouchy was a 
much desired event, as the Emperor had 
been most anxious to establish relations 
with the Faubourg St.-Germain. A num- 
ber of the Orleanists or legitimists had al- 
ready been drawn to the Tuileries and had 
attended the “‘ Mondays” of the Empress. 











Puts an edge 
on your appetite 


STEERO bouillon, made from the handy little STEERO 
bouillon cubes, stimulates the palate. It causes the 
digestive juices to flow. It really makes you hungry 


ay 
OW difficult it is to >> 

cater to “fussy” ap- 2: 
petites! How discouraging 
to see the foods you have 
prepared eaten with little relish—or 
even refused! It makes the planning 
and preparing of meals seem a posi- 
tive drudgery. 
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Serve this delicious bouillon when 
you are anxious to have a meal thor- 
oughly appreciated. It is not only a 
delicious first course, but it makes each 
course that follows seem more tasty. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 
Improved with Steero favor 

2 tbsp. butter I cup grated cheese 

3 tbsp. flour 3 eggs I 

1 STeERO bouillon cube ¥% tsp. salt 
¥\% cup boiling water Few grains of cayenne 
14 cup milk. Dissolve Steero bouillon cube in 
boiling water; cool. Melt butter, stir in flour, add 
milk, Steero bouillon cube—stir until thick. 
Remove from fire while beating yolks of eggs until 
thick and lemon colored. Add to first mixture, 
then add cheese. Set aside to cool. Then add 
whites beaten stiff, and season. Pour into but- 
tered baking dish, bake in moderately hot oven 
for twenty-five minutes. Serve instantly. Do 
not jar. Avoid draughts. 
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“A Cube Makes A Cup” 


) alee 


StzERO bouillon cubes are 
made from choice beef and 
fresh vegetables cleverly 
blended. Just drop a cube 
into a cup and pour on boiling water. 
Delicious bouillon is ready to serve. 


Tell your grocer to add a box of 
SreERO bouillon cubes to your next 
order. It is important to say “STEERO.” 
If you merely order “bouillon cubes” 
you may not get Srzzro. And only 
in StEERO cubes can you get the de- 
licious, appetizing Sreero flavor. 


Send for free samples and 
STEERO Cook Book 


N hundreds of thousands of American homes Steero bouillon 
is a favorite item on the menu. This delicious hot drink appeals 
to every member of the family. 

Steero bouillon cubes are sold in tins of 12, 50, and 100 cubes 
at grocery, drug and delicatessen stores. If you prefer to try 
them before you buy, write us. We will send several cubes free. 
If you enclose 10 cents you will also receive a copy of the STEERO 
Cook Book. It contains over 150 recipes—tells you how to use 
Steero cubes in making many dishes more savory and tempting. 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
280 Water Street, New York 


Steero 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Bouillon Cubes 


PAT. OCT. 31, 1911 
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FEEL IT HEAL 


































































Red chapped hands 
made soft 7z a jilfy 


OUGH, cracked “chaps” start to dis- 
appear the moment you rub them 
with Mentholatum. You don’t have to 
take Mentholatum on faith. You really 
feel it heal. The active healing ingredients 
are cooling and soothing, and the gentle 
coolness of Mentholatum is a sign that 
healing has started. 


For quick-action healing get a tube of 
Mentholatum, and rub a liberal quantity 
over the chapped skin. 


A favorite wintertime habit of many 
people is to spread the hands liberally with 
Mentholatum at bedtime, and to cover 
them with a pair of gloves. This keeps the 
hands as soft and clear as a baby’s cheek. 


Get Mentholatum in the familiar jar or 
handy tube at your drug store. 
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TRIAL OFFER, 


Send this coupon with 10 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. D-5 Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum with 
a package of Mentholatum Cough Drops. 
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Address 


Have you ever used Mentholatum? 


Yes—] No(] 














The Emperor considered the Princess 
Anna’s marriage a strengthening of these 
ties. 

The princess was fair, with a pretty face 
somewhat resembling that of the Com- 
tesse Pourtales, who was spoken of as one 
of the loveliest women of the period. She 
was rather fat; but as no hips could be too 
wide at that time, that did not matter. 
The main thing then was to have beauti- 
ful shoulders and a lovely bust—and show 
them! Her wedding was unusually bril- 
liant, attended and glorified as it was by 
the Emperor and Empress. How well I 
remember the dress my mother wore. It 
was of silver gray faille with a scalloped 
hem, very long and very full. Her scarf 
was tulle and the brim of her white tulle 
bonnet was filled with rosebuds, ‘‘ Maré- 
chal Niel.’’ On the left side a small black 
aigrette made an accent. Others, of 
course, were more elaborately gowned, but 
my father had wanted my mother to be 
distinctive because of her clegant sim- 
plicity. The ladies of the court appeared 
in dresses with a decided décolleté. But 
that was very much the custom at that 
time, irrespective of the hour. I remem- 
ber that at the distribution of the prizes 
at the exposition in 1867 all the ladies of 
the Court wore embroidered tulle dresses 
at two o’clock in the afternoon which 
glinted with diamonds, and were cut as 
low as possible. 


N ADDITION to her absorbing interest 

in my father and his work, her many 
friends and social obligations, my mother 
found ample time to be most loving and 
solicitous about her children. If occasion- 
ally her affection manifested itself in ways 
highly painful to her two sons, as in the 
case of the clothes she sometimes de- 
signed for us and the curls she created for 
us with a scorching iron, it was not because 
she had not the most anxious and hover- 
ing feelings. 

At least one of her darlings must have 
been somewhat of a trial to her, for at the 
school that punctuated her ministrations 
I am afraid I was not the most serious 
of students. During school hours I was 
busier reproducing the silhouette of Ma- 
dame Neilson or Marie Favart, whom I 
had seen during my vacation at the Opera 
or the Théatre Frangais, than in translat- 
ing my Greek and Latin. My books were 





filled with designs and caricatures. As for 
my dictionaries, they resembled those 
medieval prayer books with margins al] 
ornamented with wreaths of roses, ange] 
saints and martyrs. They were full of pr 
files, balloons and bicycles. To be brief | 
was a very bad pupil, as my imagination 
was entranced with things entirely ou 
side of the schoolroom. 

At ten years of age I was already do- 
signing dresses, and a certain Polish lady 
even asked to buy one drawing of mine. 
Is it any wonder, having known nothing 
but crinolines and laces, velvets and tulle, 
dresses half made and finished ready to he 
worn by a queen, frivolous dresses for 
famous courtesans and nunlike dresses 
for brides, that from my birth I became a 
couturier ? 


ITH my knack for drawing I should 

have undoubtedly studied to be a 
painter, had I not loved my father so. But 
the thought that I need not follow in his 
footsteps never occurred to me. Besides, 
to aspire to become a painter seemed to 
me so bold, so absurd, so pretentious an 
ambition that I never dared to express my 
wish in the matter. Not that my father 
was not very much interested and pleased 
with my designs. He was, but not enough 
to push me into the study of a fine art. 

However, when I was about fourteen 
years old, I had the good fortune of be- 
coming acquainted with the great land- 
scape painter, Corot. He was a friend of 
a friend of ours, and came occasionally to 
dine with us at our home. In time we 
came to know him intimately, and one 
day during the war of 1870, my mother, 
who, like all mothers, believed her chil- 
dren full of genius, was bold enough to say 
to him: “My dear friend, it would be 
most kind of you if you would allow my 
son Philippe, who shows some talent for 
drawing, to come to you on Sundays for 
advice about his work.”’ 

And thus it was that while Paris was 
besieged I began those wonderful Sun- 
days with Corot that were worth at least 
fifteen years’ actual experience in my pro- 
fession, as what he taught me could be 
applied to anything even distantly re- 
lated to art. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The third article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 


(sorrect Colors for Certain Blondes 


and Brunettes 


(Continued from Page 95) 


with auburn ‘hair should wear deeper, 
richer shades than one with Titian hair. 
All brunettes wear to advantage the colors 
in the first half of the spectrum, and all 
blondes those in the second half. The fol- 
lowing color suggestions apply to these 
four types, allowing for complexion devia- 
tions and the selection of shades to har- 
monize with the shades of the hair: 


RED: Never becoming to any of these four 
types in any of its shades up to and including 
pink. The only possible exception would be 
the auburn brunette, with hair that is so 
very dark that it is almost brown. 


HENNA: Is the most becoming color to 
these four types, but must be of the exact 
shade and intensity of the hair. A more 
vivid henna shade would detract from the 
hair, while a lighter shade would be of no 
especial advantage to it. 


ORANGE: The same as henna. 


YELLOW: Only very good for the auburn 
brunette; not especially becoming to the 
auburn blonde; not becoming to Titian 
blondes or brunettes as a rule. When worn 
at all should be selected in soft, creamy 
shades. 


GREEN: Especially becoming to both the 
auburn and Titian blondes; not particularly 
becoming to the auburn or Titian brunettes. 
Green must be chosen by all types with 
especial consideration for its neuaibis sallow- 
ing effect upon the skin. 


BLuE: In all its clear, vivid shades is 
especially becoming to both auburn and 


Titian blondes. Not as becoming to an 
one or a Titian brunette, but quite wear- 
able. 


PURPLE: Extremely becoming to both the 
auburn and Titian blondes, and fairly beco:m- 
ing to the auburn brunette and the Titian 
brunette. Like green, it must be chosen w:th 
special consideration for its sallowing efi ct 
upon the skin, and worn only in a shade t!\at 
corresponds to the intensity of the coloring 
of the wearer. 


ORCHID: The same as purple. Brune’ ‘es 
wear the rosier shades of orchid well; blondes 
the bluer shades. 


BEIGE AND GRAy: Beige is far more ‘« 
coming to all these four types than gray, “!- 
though gray is quite wearable, especiall; »y 
the auburn and Titian blondes. 


Brown: The most becoming color pos».')!e 
to both the auburn and Titian brunette: in 
all its shades. Likewise very becomin;: (0 
both the auburn and Titian blondes, altho..gh 
not as much so as to the brunettes. 


BLACK: Extremely becoming to all : ur 
types and often the most inconspicuous «ind 
yet flattering color that they could poss:ly 
wear. Not only the coloring but the per- 
sonality and size should be considered in 
selecting black as a staple color. 


WHITE: The loveliest color for any of 
these four types if the complexion can 
stand it. 


GOLD AND SILVER: Both wearable, but 
gold preferred, in a corresponding tone to 
the hair. 
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captivating 
yet practical as woman 
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ike women— certain Aberfoyle Fabrics 

are gay with bright coloring; others 

shine with soft tinting. Like some women 

—Aberfoyle Fabrics are practical, although 
they do not look it. 

In every Aberfoyle Fabric beauty and 
the practical are interwoven. Each lovely 
piece may be laundered—just as you would 
launder any fine wash fabric. 

For, each piece of Aberfoyle material 
before it leaves the mills is first washed 
with soap and water. This is the foun- 
dation for the Aberfoyle “laundering 
guarantee.” 

The name ... Aberfoyle .. . you will 
always find on the boards around which 
these beautiful materials come. It stands 
for excellency in style and quality, for 
forty years of experience in dyeing and 
weaving, for the best in yarns and dyes. 

In leading department and retail stores, 
Aberfoyle materials, inexpensively priced, 
are ready for your selection. Distributed 
to wholesalers exclusively by Galey & 
Lord, Inc., New York City. 














FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The name ABERFOYLE on the 
ends of the board around which 
the material is rolled is a guar- 
antee of quality and fast color. 
Each piece is first dyed in the 
yarn, and then thoroughly laun- 
dered before leaving the mill. 
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Your Crowning Glory 


(Continued from Page 19) 
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BAKING DOWDER 
By Preference 

to His Majesty the 

AMERICAN 


HUSBAND 


IS Majesty, the American husband, is 

content only with the best. DAVIS is, by 
preference, the Baking Powder of the American 
Household. 

It is absolutely pure. Its high quality gives 
lighter, tastier, more wholesome bakings. 

It insures perfect ‘results. Its double rising 
action, once in the cold dough, and later in 
the oven, makes baking come out right. 

It is always the same—uniform, dependable, 
reliable. It goes further, because you can 
use less. 
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Bake it BEST with 





POWDER 


Get this set of 
Cookie Cutters 


to make delightful party- 
cookies. Just send coupon 
and 25 cents, or stamps 
will do, to cover cost and 
mailing. Davis Cook-book 
included without charge. 


(Cutters are shown 


here greatly reduced) R. B. Davis Co. 


Dept. A-3 
Hoboken, N. J. 
I enclose 25 cents. Please send me party- 
cookie cutter set, and Davis Cook-book, 
too. 




















Print name and address carefully 








tingling and warm with circulating blood. 
Then comb the hair out, part it, or comb 
it back, as you prefer to have it trained. 
Then, where you want your first wave, 
put your finger against the hair and push 
it toward the scalp with your finger until 
a wave is formed. Put a comb in firmly 
where you have your finger. There are 
slightly curved water-waving combs you 
can buy for the purpose. Make the next 
wave with your finger, again pushing the 
strand of hair against 
the scalp until a wave 
is formed; again put a 
comb in in the place of 
your finger. Make the 
next wave, put a comb 
in there and keep on 
until your whole head 
is in waves that are 
held in place by combs. 
Leave your head that 
way until the hair dries. 
When your hair is thor- 
oughly dry take out the 
combs. If your hair is 
straight the operation 
will seem a failure. But 
do not be disappointed. 
This is one thing you must try and try 
for a long time until you begin to see the 
effects of your persistence. After several 
months the finger waving will have be- 
come a habit, and you will go on with it 
until, after a year or so, the results will 
show in so certain and definite a wave that 
you will keep on with the finger waving out 
of sheer happiness and gratitude for your 
curly locks. I recommend women with 
slightly waving hair to try this method. 

Another hair treatment, which can eas- 
ily be done at home, is a “‘hand dried” 
shampoo. After the hair has been washed 
and rinsed thoroughly, dry your hair by 
natural friction—that is, by massaging the 
scalp with the finger tips. If you live where 
you can dry your hair out in the sun, so 
much the better. 

One should never wash hair in any but 
soft water. Soft water and a good pure soap 
and a great deal of rinsing; then hand 
drying, out in the sun if you can—that is 
as perfect a treatment for the hair as one 
could wish. But if the hair is out of condi- 
tion, if it is oily, thin, or has dandruff, I 
should advise an application of olive oil. 
Italian peasants have a good way of sham- 
pooing the hair, and they are known for 
their vigorous hair. The evening before 
they are to wash the hair they rub hot 
olive oil into the scalp and allow it to re- 
main on overnight. This softens the scalp 
and takes up all the dry particles. When 
the hair is washed with hot water and pure 
soap the next day an emulsion is formed 
that takes away all excess matter. 


When Not to Dye the Hair 


UT if you do not care to have your head 
greasy overnight, heat the olive oil just 
a few minutes before the shampoo and rub 
it into your scalp with your finger tips. 
Work it in well. Oil of sweet almonds is 
just as good for the purpose—perhaps bet- 
ter, because it doesn’t become rancid and 
it penetrates the skin better. After the oil 
is massaged into the scalp until the scalp 
tingles, give yourself a shampoo with a 
pure soap and rinse your hair repeatedly 
until it feels brittle to the touch. 

To curl your hair and make it look 
trim, instead of wetting it just as you are 
dressing it, as women generally do, wring 
out a towel in very hot water and wrap it 
round the head. It will moisten but not 
wet the hair, bring out all its curl, and 
make the hair easy to dress. 

A lot of brushing is the greatest tonic 
for the hair. Brushing works out the 
natural oils. The friction stimulates the 
hair and gives it vitality and electricity. 
Brushing does for the hair what physical 
exercise does for the body. ~ 








I have written of the various things | 
have found out about caring for the hair, 
but none of them is any good unless you 
have general health to begin with. 

There are some things one wants done 
which only an experienced hair dresser can 
do. Hair, if it must be dyed, for instance, 
is best dyed in a reputable beauty parlor, 
One can understand dyeing hair while it 
is in process of turning 
gray if it is graying in 
splotches. But hair, 
once gray, should never 
be dyed. Dyed hair 
makes the face look 
hard, and if there is one 
thing an aging face 
needs it is a softening 
frame. Gray hair is 
beautiful in its own 
color and its own right, 
just as maturity is beau- 
tiful if beautifully 
borne. Some of the 
most striking women 
one meets are women 
with prematurely gray 
hair who have had fine 
enough taste to make 
the most of this so-called misfortune. They 
look as dignified and charming as ladies 
out of an eighteenth-century court. Gray 
hair brings out all the delicate tones in the 
skin. It is striking, it is beautiful, it is 
never obviously artificial, as dyed hair 
almost always is. 


The Secret of Make-Up 


Y DISTASTE for dyed hair, however, 

is only esthetic. Since my marriage 
I have completely changed my point of 
view about dressing up for effect. Before 
I married I hardly ever used make-up, ex- 
cept when playing. I didn’t care what I 
looked like. I was the worst-dressed ac- 
tress in New York by the unanimous 
consent of my friends. I refused to make 
up offstage because I didn’t feel like my- 
self with paint and powder on. My eye- 
brows and lashes, like my hair, are almost 
white. They were my alibi that the shade 
of my hair really was natural, but they 
also made me look permanently tired and 
washed out. I never bothered about it 
though. But now I want to look as at- 
tractive as possible—as a compliment to 
my husband, perhaps. I even use make-up 
on the street—very little, I hope, because 
I don’t want to look made up, for the 
purpose of make-up is to simulate perfect 
health. To look made up is to impress 
people with paint and powder rather than 
with your own personality. 

I find that the secret of make-up is to 
put it on and then rub it all off. Enough 
will stay on to accentuate your features. 

When I make up for the street I barely 
indicate that I have eyebrows and eye- 
lashes by outlining them with a brown 
eyebrow pencil. This delicate bit of 
shadowing gives my eyes a little more 
depth, but even if one’s eyes are set deep 
they should be shadowed. The shading 
brings out all their quality and luster and 
form. Blond women should not use a 
dark eyebrow pencil. It makes light hair 
look bleached by contrast. 

In rouging my cheeks I blend the co!or- 
ing into my whole face, as I do in the 
theater. I work the color—just a tiny 
dab of it—almost as far back as my ears, 
and way up into my temples, and down 
as far as possible on the cheek, so that the 
result is a diffused rosy glow so delicate 
as to be almost no color at all. Only a 
little make-up should be used. Making 
up is a delicate, illusive art. As with per- 
fume, you should aim to make people 
wonder whether you use make-up or not. 
And if you do, what on earth is it, and 
where is it? Otherwise you might just as 
well paint yourself as boldly as an Indian 
and lose the entire quality of illusion. 
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WHEN THE California sun 
brings seedless grapes to: full per- 
fection on the vine they have this 
flavor, this tenderness 





DIFFERENT ENTIRELY from ordinary seedless raisins 
is this new kind -- with the qualities of Fresh Fruit ! 


How you will love these Sun-Maid Nec- 
tars! To all the dishes you have ever 
made with seedless raisins—and scores 
of others—they will give a new deli- 
ciousness. 


You know it the moment you open 
the carton. 


You see not shriveled, dried-up grapes, 
but plump, tempting morsels that glisten 
as fresh grapes glisten on the vine. 


Pour some into your hand. They are 
translucent in the light—clear rich 
amber in color. And that is exactly as 
seedless grapes are when they are left on 
the vine to ripen fully. 


Taste them and you find their skins 
tender almost as the meat inside, their 
flavor that of grapes in which the sun 
has stored the last rich drop of nectar. 





FRESH FRAGRANCE 
that you get the moment 
you open the carton prom- 
ises a new taste in these 
seedless raisins 


TONIGHT transform 
some simple pudding into a 
treat. Just add a cup of 
Sun-Maid Nectars 











Even the fragrance of grapes is cap- 
tured in these Sun-Maid Nectars. 


Ask your grocer for this new kind of 
seedless raisins. Be sure you get it, for 
the method of perfecting these raisins is 
exclusively Sun-Maid’s. No other seed- 
less raisins have these qualities of the 
fresh fruit. 





Try Sun-Maid Nectars tonight in some 
simple pudding—rice, tapioca or good 
old bread pudding. See what new 
interest the family takes in it—what a 
real treat it can be. 


Sun-Maid Puffed, as you probably 
know, are the improved seeded raisins. Not 
sticky, and they have all the flavor of the 
Muscat grape. They come in the blue 
Sun-Maid carton. 


SUN-MAID 


NECTARS [Seedless Raisins] in the red carton 


PUFFED [Seeded Raisins in the blue carton 
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Special Offer: We want you to know of “‘Amoray”’—a new idea for 
the toilette of the fastidious woman. Although a talc of the finest Italian 
grind, astonishingly soft and smooth, “Amoray” is something more. 
It is perfumed by a costly process with the fragrance of many flowers 
from the fields of France. It is really a perfume in powder form. 

In order to introduce “Amoray” to you, we shall be glad to send 
you a 25c jar of “Mum” and a 25c container of “Amoray”—both 


for 40c postpaid. The coupon is for your convenience. 












“Mum” used on 
the foot neutral- 
izes the acids of 
perspiration and 
makes silk hosiery 
last longer. 
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SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Enclosed is for offer checked © Special Offer—25c “‘Mum”’ for personal daintiness and 
25c ‘‘Amoray”’ Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare and exotic fragrance—50c worth for 40c 
postpaid. () Introductory size of ““Mum’’, 10c postpaid. 
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*““Mum” is the word! 


he Alluring Gharm 
of a Dainty “Woman 


git the attractiveness of beauty, 


social grace, and winning per- 
sonality can beso easily setat naught 
by the neglect of one important at- 
tribute of feminine loveliness— per- 
sonal daintiness. 

It is so easy vot to realize that one 
is subject to the unpleasant odor 
of perspiration. Almost never are 
you conscious of this unpleasant- 
ness yourself. And the subject is 
so delicate that your closest friend 
would not speak about it. 


A simple precaution 


But really careful women, women 
to whom complete personal attrac- 
tiveness means so much, take asim- 
ple precaution that protects them 
absolutely from even the thought of 
an unpleasant body odor—for all 
day and evening. 

‘‘Mum’’ is the original and truly 
effective deodorant cream— pure 
white in colorand easy and pleasant 
to use. ‘‘Mum7’’ is applied as you 
dress, to the underarm and wher- 


ever perspiration is closely confined. 
The instant perspiration occurs, 
‘‘Mum”’ immediately robs it of its 
disagreeable odor. 

‘‘Mum”’ is the tried, approved 
and safe deodorant. It has been 
used for years by millions of wo- 
men who would not think of en- 
trusting their personal daintiness 
to mere soap-and-water cleanliness 
nor to makeshift substitutes which 
give only temporary relief. 


An important use 


Dainty women are also grat ful 
to ‘‘Mum’’ for its effectiveness 
when used on the sanitary nap<in. 
In this important use ‘Mum 
is essential to women’s poise 2nd 
peace of mind. 

You will find ‘‘Mum’’ at every 
drug store, 25c. and 50c. (Special 
introductory size of “‘Mum’’ will 
be sent to you postpaid for ic.) 

Be sure to read our special over, 
introducing to you ‘‘Amorzy, 
the exquisitely perfumed Talc. 


“Mum” prevents all body odors 
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Divorce and (child (brime 


(Continued from Page 26) 


vo small ears purpled, but after a 
ent the boyish voice read obediently 

; monotone through a record of thievery 

mbined with vagrancy that seemed, 

en one looked at its maker, like some 
trageous libel. 

The last item read, the court room was 
very still until the man in the black robes 

iid gently: ‘‘ Pretty black, isn’t it, Roy?” 

Che boy’s head 
bent lower, and one 
small fist began to 
twist at a button on 
the house-of-deten- 
tion uniform. After 
a bit the judge pa- 
tiently tried a new 
tack. ‘‘Suppose, 
Roy,” he suggested, 
“you tell me just 
what you did after 
you left Aunt Rose’s 
this last time, ten 
days ago.” 

‘‘Well,’? Roy sucked in a deep breath, 
hesitated, and then plunged—‘“‘ well, Aunt 
Rose, she gimme a dollar and a half and 
told me to go over to the drug store and 
get some ice cream for supper. Well, I 
started out like she told me and just as 
I got to the corner a yellow street car come 
along, and I hopped it and rode to the 
end of the line. Then I got off an’ ——’”’ 

On and on the boy recited details of the 
ten days’ adventure; told of icy nights 
spent huddled under bushes in parks, of 
pennies filched from news stands, of food 
grabbed from baskets before stores; and 
always of rides on yellow cars to the end 
of the line. 

Once the judge interrupted with, 
“Didn’t you ever ride on a green car, 
Roy?’ with a certain grim whimsicality. 

The boy began an endless design on the 
edge of the desk with a finger. The judge 
persisted. At last Roy answered, ‘It 
wouldn’t have done any good to ride ona 
green car,’ wearily. 

The judge sat very straight and his eyes 
glinted. ‘‘Look here, son,’’ he demanded, 
‘what was it you expected to find by rid- 
ing on a yellow car?” 

But Roy had assumed the inscrutability 
of childhood, that masklike woodenness 
with which children protect their secret 
souls from adult impertinence. Under 
pressure he reiterated stoutly that the 
thing he expected to find at the end of his 
pilgrimages on the yellow cars was 
‘Nuthin’.”” The lines deepened around 
the judge’s mouth. A child’s will is a 
terrible thing, the only martyr stuff there 
is “ee and the kindly robed man despised 
nis role, 


!1is Mother and a Yellow Gar 


UT, Roy,” he persisted wearily, “you 

4 know I’m not sodullas to believe that 

oy like you will go hungry and sleep in 
‘ie park in freezing weather just to ride 

round in yellow cars. Try to understand 
‘iat I don’t want to find out this thing in 
rder to have something to punish you 

r. Try to understand that I want to 

now so I can help you. Perhaps I can 
nd it for you. Now, son, tell me what you 
vere looking for that you thought you 
ould find by riding on a yellow car.” 

“My mother.” 

Oh, yes, Judge MacNeille was right. 
A child’s need of his home goes far deeper 
than its mere economic protection. 

Words have been piled on words glorify- 
‘ng mother love, but in this egotistical 
adult world has anyone ever stopped to 
consider the instinct that will keep a baby 
(ramping six years through rain and freez- 
ing weather looking for his mother; rid- 
ing on yellow cars because a yellow car had 
carried him away and only a yellow car 
could carry him back to her? 

But even if there were no substitutes in 
the heart of a child for his progenitors, his 





very need of their protection would be 
enough. They are his natural safeguards 
against himself and the evil of the world. 
For every child faces life from his first cry, 
a mass of possibilities for good and evil. 
He brings to the world the instincts to 
steal and to be honest; to lie and to speak 
truth; to be treacherous and to be loyal; 
to be all that is fine and all that is vile; to 
be a man loathed and 
feared by his fellows 
as a scrofulous crip- 
pled soul and to be 
one that is blessed. 

And whether the 
good or evil in him 
prevails depends, in 
ninety cases out of 
every hundred, upon 
just two people, his 
father and his 
mother, and the 
home into which he 
was born. 

The child of divorced parents not only 
is deprived of his natural social safeguard, 
but his very pride of race is taken from 
him. He can honor the memory of a 
father or a mother dead, but not one 
divorced for infidelity or desertion. Even 
were he so inclined, the parent to whom 
he had been awarded by the court would 
not permit it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. For instance, there was the 
mother who silenced childish questioning 
with “Your daddy’s a bad man, and the 
judge isn’t going to let him live with us 
any more,” and the father who converted 
his weekly visit into an occasion for cross- 
examination: “So that’s the way your 
mother spends her time, is it? Had Mr. 
Smith to supper, eh? I suppose you'll be 
liking Mr. Smith better than your poor old 
dad pretty soon, won’t you? So that’s 
what she does with her alimony, is it? So 
your mother won’t let you have a new 
dress? Well, don’t you pay any attention 
to your mother. I’ll get you a new dress. 
We'll show her ” Or there is the 
parent that greets all childish prattle of 
the absent father or mother with stony 
silence and an injured air. 


@hildish Adults 


NE or other of the twain in all divorce 
suits, say the doctors, is neurotic or 
worse. In other words, embryo divorcees 
should be sent to a neurological hospital to 
undergo an examination for mental and 
emotional lack of balance instead of to the 
divorce court. The most charitable ex- 
planation of divorce that was given me by 
any physician was couched as follows: 
*‘Childishness is back of practically all 
divorce—nothing but childishness. Just 
means that two people have never grown 
up mentally. They can’t comprehend that 
all adult life and living are simply processes 
of adjustment. Something goes wrong in 
their marriage; it isn’t all the billing and 
cooing they expected it to be, so they want 
to smash it, just like they knocked over 
the houses they built of blocks when they 
were three or four. Childishness. That’s 
all it is; all this hifalutin’ talk of incom- 
patibility and mental cruelty and all the 
rest of it—nothing but childishness.”’ 

Consider the Lucifers and the Bests; a 
story of marriage and divorce and four 
children that a white-haired physician and 
a gray-bearded counsel outlined as the an- 
swer to my many questions. 

About fifteen years ago the Lucifers and 
the Bests lived around the corner from 
each other in a good-sized Western city. 
Each couple had been married about six 
years and each had two children. The hus- 
bands both were sons of professional men, 
were professional men themselves. They 
were well educated and earning at that 
time between three and four thousand a 
year; not a bad income for a young man 
fifteen years ago. The wives came from 







































































































The living-room window group above depends upon 
its triple Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod and its Judd 
Metal Cornice and Curtain Holdbacks for its ultra 


An 
' smartness. Blue and silver Brocaded Toile de Jouy 
CaSy Wes eee 
6 y glass curtain. 
window 
to drape— 


if you use these 
curtain fixtures 


7 7 7 


At left is illustrated the Judd Bluebird 

Double Rod. The section in the circle is 

actual size, to show the three stiffening 
ribs, an exclusive Judd feature that pre- 
vents sagging. 


O have such smartly 

draped windows that 
they will indeed be the 
instant admiration of all 
your friends, you should 
arrange your curtains 
on well-designed rods. 
This will give them a flat, 
custom-made effect at the 
top and will insure that 
the curtains shall have 
just the right “hang.” For 
this purpose you should 
use Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods. 

They come in single, 
double, triple and sash 
rods, to suit any style of 
draping you may select— 
and Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods are easy to use. 
A few taps of the hammer will put the Can’t-Fall 
Hook-Hanger in place. The flat, smooth-finished rod 
will slip easily through the hems, and the exclusive 
Judd stiffening ribs will keep the rod from sagging. 

Ask for Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods by name at 
your hardware or department store—the genuine you 
can identify by the Bluebird on the box. H. L. Judd 
Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bluchicd” 
JUDD Curtain Rods 


This is the Judd Bluebird 

Triple Rod equipped with 

the Can’t- Fall Hook- 

Hanger. This Judd Metal 

Comice is used in the 

window illustrated 

above, to which it adds ; 
an undeniable ele- if 
gance. The Judd Cur- ; 

tain Holdback shown 
is No. 531 and is { 
used in the window — 
above... It comes in 

three finishes, 
Moorish, Castil- 
ian or Granada 

Bronze. 




















to Withstand *~ 


Hurricane Winds 





The Miami house is stuccoed 
to conform to the style there. 


WO rules only need you observe 

to make your home proof against 
the sustained fury of a hurricane. 
Fraime your house of Southern Pine 
—the supreme structural wood of 
the world. Follow the long recog- 
nized Fifteen Points of good construc- 
tion. Then let winds blow! 


These Fifteen Points are incorpo- 
rated in a house now being erected 
by the Southern Pine Association in 
Miami, Florida, with the co-opera- 





























sk These letters at the right of “SPA” identify 

the grade. The designation here is one of 
18 grade-marks appearing on lumber from 
Southern Pine Association mills. 
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SOUTHERN PINE—THE SUPREME STRUCTURAL WOOD OF THE WORLD 


tion of the Miami 


' As the hurricane-proof house 
would look in wood siding. 


Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and The Architec- 
tural League of Greater Miami. 


Several of the all important Fifteen 
Points are shown in this engineer’s 
drawing of one corner of the frame 
of the Miami house. Notice (1) 
how the sill is anchored, bolted, to 
the foundation. The sub-floors (2) 
run diagonally and at right angles to 
each other. There is corner bracing 
(3) and the braces are cut into the 
studs. The rafters (4) are anchored 
to the main frame. Consult your 
architect. He will endorse this com- 
mon sense construction which char- 
acterizes structures that have stood 
the storms of many decades. 


Any home, whether in storm swept 
areas or not, deserves good construc- 
tion of this high character. You can 
finish your home as you wish—wood 
siding, stucco or brick veneer—but 
do not slight its frame. In one lab- 
oratory alone—the Forest Products 
Laboratory under government direc- 
tion at Madison, Wisconsin—130,000 
tests prove the structural strength of 
Southern Pine. 


At any lumber yard east of the Rocky 
Mountains you can buy Southern Pine 
and you can buy today with greater 
confidence than ever before. *You 
can tell it by its trade-mark. You can 
judge it by its grade-mark—the grades 
being in accord with American Lum- 
ber Standards. 


The Fifteen Points of Hurricane - proof 
Construction are in book form. The book 
is free. Write for it today. If you plan, 
build or intend to owna home, get this 
booklet —Fifteen Points—now. 





As the hurricane-proof house 
would look in brick veneer. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish 
plans and specifications of the hurricane-proof 
house for the nominal sum of Ten Dollars. 


Southern Pine Association 
152 Interstate Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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good, substantial homes. In other words 
the Lucifers and Bests might have been 
your people or mine. 

Both marriages had begun romantically 
and a little madly. They weathered all 
the squalls of matrimony until the second 
born in each household was about a year 
old. Then came a tempest that smashed 
one home and for a time threatened the 
other. It was all begun by that dullest 
of sinners, the other woman. This tradi- 
tional mischief maker entered the life of 
each man through his 
work. And each husband 
gasped, blinked and then 
began to chant, with va- 
riations, that he had mar- 
ried the wrong woman. 

Adam, however, went 
in for loftier sentiments. 
He whispered of the deg- 
radation of living with a 
woman whom one had 
ceased to love; of the unfairness of a 
young man’s being expected to choose a 
life partner at an age when his judgment 
would not be trusted in the matter of 
stocks and bonds or property; and a lot of 
other fine phrases. The wives retaliated in 
kind and their little world snickered. 

Then Harriet Best had divorce put up 
to her by her husband, and stopped her 
weeping and reproaches and began to use 
her head. And her brainwork brought her 
to the following conclusion: That she 
loved her husband; that her husband 
loved her; and that there was nothing in 
the world wrong except that the big brute 
was having an attack of amorous hysteria. 
Now, what on earth was it one did for 
people when they had hysterics? One 
could throw water in their faces—or was 
that for a faint?—or one could swear at 
em or give ’em a punch in the jaw or pull 
their hair or Harriet brightened 
about here and went out and bought a gun 
and loaded it. Then she sat down and 
wrote to her husband and told him just 
what she intended to do with that gun if 
he didn’t put in an appearance by a cer- 
tain date. Furthermore, in that letter she 
included a copy of the letter in which 
she intended to explain her action to the 
world at large along with some photo- 
graphic copies of sundry letters from the 
affinity which she had confiscated at vari- 
ous intervals. To this day Adam will 
never know whether she meant it or not. 
He didn’t take any chances. Harriet was 
a darn strong-minded girl and just crazy 
enough in love with him to kill herself and 
the kids, too, and leave all that drivel 
where some fool reporter could get hold 
of it. No, sir-ree; he wasn’t going to 
take any chances. 


‘Results — All Around 


URIEL LUCIFER lacked Harriet’s 

gift for laughter and her deviltry, and 
the best she could do to stave off disaster 
was to pace the sands before her summer 
cottage and weep to her world that “‘that 
woman has stolen my husband.”’ The siren 
had not, it is true, one-tenth of Muriel’s 
beauty, but it wasn’t any great while until 
Lucifer was calling her his ‘inspiration,’ 
and she was referring to him as her “sacred 
trust.”” At last, when Muriel Lucifer’s 
eyes had been faded permanently by tears, 
she got a divorce on the technical ground 
of desertion. 

All this happened a number of years 
ago; quite long enough for the world to 
see -whether maintaining the home un- 
broken is worth it either to the couple in- 
volved, their children or their neighbors. 

Begin with the men. Today Adam 
Best, who was always of the plodder type, 
has one of the finest positions in one of the 
most honored universities in this country. 
His children brag about him. And his 
wife views him with amusement only when 
his back is turned. 

Lucifer, who promised brilliance at 
thirty, nearing fifty is still an “assistant.” 
His boyish litheness has become skeleton- 
like maturity. His bronze-brown hair is 
grizzled, and the distinction of his thin 
face with its deep-set eyes has changed to 











the fretful smirk of self-pity. Life, he 
says, stacked all her cards against him 
His “‘inspiration”’ still hangs about his 
neck like some old hag of the sea. And 
now and again he turns on her with terri- 
ble rages that frighten her. He has never 
been faithful to her. 

As for the women—Harriet Best has 
kept her figure and her gift for laughter 
And for what more could a woman ask at 
forty-five? Muriel has lost the creamy 
tint and silken tuberose texture of her 
skin, and all sense of de- 
cent reticence. She stil! 
whines and weeps about 
“that woman.” 

And the children? 

The Best progeny were 
duly spanked and kissed 
and brought up in the way 
they should go by both 
Harriet and Adam. When 
the oldest Best child was 
seventeen she had grown from a nervous 
little thing, given to naughtiness and tan- 
trums, to a vital, vivid girlhood. She was 
not pretty, but she was so mischievously 
normal that she was like a fragrance when 
she passed. Like Adam, she was not bril- 
liant, but she had an excellent record as a 
student. And she could play any game you 
could mention and dance like a nymph. 
She adored her mother and father and told 
them where to get off in the same breath: 
called them mid-Victorian to their faces and 
bragged about them behind their backs. 


Lucifer’s hildren 


ND the elder Lucifer girl? She is one 
of those restless, brilliant children who 
could do anything but won’t. Those who 
know her say, too, that she is without 
moral sense, and tell of intimacies with at 
least half a dozen boys. She is called in- 
corrigible, an inveterate liar and a sneak. 
There is a story, even, linking her name 
with that of the red-faced sot who was the 
husband of Lucifer’s ‘‘inspiration”’ and his 
“dearest friend.”” But what chance did 
she have to be other than the little degen- 
erate she is? Consider only one detail of 
her upbringing. 

It should be recalled that when Muriel 
divorced Lucifer, it was stipulated that his 
children might visit him, provided he 
never permitted them to come in contact 
with his “‘inspiration.’’ Muriel’s attorney 
stressed that condition in forceful phrases. 
Lucifer’s “‘inspiration,’’ declared the law, 
was not, despite her alleged respectability, 
the sort of woman growing children should 
have anything to do with. Nevertheless, 
one Saturday night about two years after 
that pronunciamento, Lucifer met his lit- 
tle girls, took them to the theater with his 
“inspiration,” took them to her home in 
her car and permitted them to spend the 
week-end in her company. 

When they were returned to their 
mother on Monday morning, Muric! 
looked at her youngest and exclaimed: 
“But, honey, what have you been doing to 
your hair?”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Dash did it that way. Daddy 
took us to her house after the show 
and ‘ 

Here the elder abandoned frantic sign::i- 
ing for open rebuke. She hissed: ‘‘S-shvit 
up, can’t you! Don’t you know papa to'd 
you not to tell we were with Mrs. Das!:? 
S-shut up!” 

Whereupon Muriel had hysterics, and 
told everyone within miles for montis 
1 





thereafter just how terribly she had {c! 
when she had heard that “that wom: 
had had her hands on my baby’s hair.’ 
And still the world wonders what there 
is about modern life that breaks down our 
youngsters by the hundreds of thousands 
every year, sends a quarter of a million of 
them to public asylums and private sara- 
toria, suffering from mental derange- 
ments, and fills our prisons with offenders 
in their teens! And still society goes on 
playing her mighty game, the one she calls 
divorce, and as she plays she still bickers 
over each move. It is a relentless game 
that has called for the use of two million 
pawns in the past twenty-five years! 
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KILLS MOTHS, FLIES, ROACHES, ANTS, MOSQUITOES, FLEAS, ETC, 






Fly-Tox All 
Winter Garments. 





Fly-Tox Chests, 
Closets and Trunks 


moths—there’s a world of satisfaction and contentment 


when your woolens, furs and feathers are sprayed with Fly-Tox” 


J OMEN are just that enthusiastic about Fly-Tox. They’ve 
tried it. ‘They know. It has been a boon to them. Many 
housewives recognize Fly-Tox as an economic necessity. With 
the most emphatic endorsements, thousands of sympathetic 
Women are recommending Fly-Tox to their friends. 

{ong ago these women approved the statements of expert do- 
mes'ic scientists. They agreed that there is but one absolutely 
sure \way to prevent the ruinous ravages of moths. And that is 
to | the moths. Just as it is done with Fly-Tox. 

‘yey know that delays are dangerous; that half-way, hopeful 


me. ves do not succeed. Trunks must be turned out. The con- 
ten’s of all chests carefully inspected. For hidden away in some 
gar. nt may be a horde of tiny vandals, ready to destroy. 

* sowing this, many thousands of housewives spray their 
wi seach month. Every winter garment, every woolen fabric 
sho: <| be sprayed with Fly-Tox. They are in danger until the 
Mo'is—eggs and larvae—are killed. 


omen advocate the use of Fly-Tox because it is sure, safe, 
dey sdable. Fly-Tox is the scientific insecticide developed 
at‘ cllon Institute of Industrial Research by Rex Fellow- 
shi;». Itis stainless, fragrant, easy to use. Contact with its cleanly 
Spry is sure death to moths and larvae. Fly-Tox should always 
be used with the new Fly-Tox sprayer. It atomizes Fly-Tox 
moie easily, That adds to its effectiveness. 


Fly-Tox is Moderately Priced 


Half Pint . . $ .50 Pmt .. «2 «78 
Quart . 2. . 88 Gallon . 4.00 


The Rew Companies: The Toledo Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio; The 
Rex Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; The Rex Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





WHEREVER tT. 2s A RE 


Nothing so small and seemingly insignificant causes as much 
humiliation, regret and financial loss as neglect of the moth. 


The larvae will consume twelve times its own weight. It 
destroys hundreds of thousands of beautiful things. Each year 
mutilation and damage by moth larvae cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 


The white-winged moth lives scarcely more than a week. 
But in that time she will deposit one hundred and fifty eggs. 
She hides them in material of animal fibre. That will be food 
for her young. 


In a week the larvae—tiny caterpillars with powerful jaws 
—are born. They start eating. Havoc begins. They perforate, 
riddle and destroy the things they feed upon. Starting with one 
hair they increase their bite until their distended skin splits with 
their engorgement and drops off. 


Carpets, tapestries, upholstery-coverings, loose wool, yarn, 
sweaters, blankets, bathing suits, bathrobes, felt slippers, men’s 
clothing, heavy underwear, felt hats, flannels, feathers and furs 
—all of these may be utterly ruined by gluttonous moth larvae. 
Each should be sprayed with Fly-Tox. 


Fly-Tox can be used on any fabric that water will not spot. 
Use the new Fly-Tox sprayer. Saturation is not necessary. Just 
cover with a fine, mist-like spray. Spray both sides if material 
is thick. Penetrate every seam and fold. 


That will kill the moths and the larvae. Protects the gar- 
ments. Practically insures their beauty and perfection. 


Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ont.; California Rex Spray Co., 
Benicia, Calif., and Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 


a: Oo ta .S US. £ PL. ¥ + FF. Baek 
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All LADIEs’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Better Flousekeeping 


eA Department of (ookery and Flousehold Economtes 


(Sonducted by Mituicent YACKEY 





Help 


ai HE young husband 
is not alone respon- 
sible for how grace- 
fe fully he does or does 

S38) not carve. The way 
the meat is served, the position 
in which it is placed before him, 
the carving utensils provided, 
and the actual preparation of 
the food itself are all very im- 
portant factors in determining 
what results are achieved. 

He should make sure for him- 
self, however, that when he sits 
down to the table he will feel 
comfortable. Sometimesa small 
person or one with short arms 
will have to raise the seat of 
the chair in order to balance 
his body properly while reach- 
ing forward to carve. 

To have the meat platter 
placed as near as possible to 
the serving plate, directly be- 
fore the host, also adds much in 
the way of convenience. 

The carving knife should be 
placed to the right of the plat- 
ter, with the sharpened blade 
turned inward, ready for use, 
and the fork to the left. 

The silver and other equip- 
ment which is part of his indi- 
vidual cover should be so placed 
that it needs no readjustment 
previous to the carving. 

Care should be taken to sim- 
plify the serving of the meat as 






much as possible. The dinner plates should be stacked 
to the left of the host, well out of his way. If a maid 
assists with the serving, she should remove the first 


ine the Youne Flusband Learn to 











Graceful carving is not achieved by practice alone. Enthusiastic 
application of a little information about meats, and the artful 
codperation of the hostess enable a young host quickly to attain 
the confidence and deftness which are necessary to efficiency. 


plate and place it before the host, but he should re- 


move the others as each is needed. 

When starting to carve, place the fork in the piece of 
meat at a point from which it can be well balanced 
while cutting enough for a complete serving of all the 
guests present. The meat will then stay warm and it 
will be a simple matter to serve each one the cut best 
suited to his taste for ‘‘doneness.”’ 





In carving a beef- 
steak, first free the 
meat from the 
bone, then cut it 
into quite narrow 
Strips so each one 
present may share a 
part near the bone. 






































When choice is possible, select a carving set 
with the length and width of the blade suited 
to the thickness and texture of the meat; and 
above all, be sure to sharpen the blade well. 


In tying meat in shape for cooking, leave the 
twine loose enough to allow for the swelling of 
muscle. The meat can then be cut more easily. 


To simplify carving, remove any bones of ir- 
regular shape. Run a sharp knife around a 
shoulder blade, bend the other end of the bone 
Mea AS backward to unjoint it, and lift the blade out. 
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All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 











The meat is sliced from the | 
right end of the roast and it 
should be placed on the platter 
with that in mind. So often 
one hears the remark made to 
a host, “‘Why do you cut from 
that end? That part should 
be left to be sliced cold.’’ This 
remark would be unnecessary 
if the end of the roast to be 
served first had been placed to 
the right end of the platter. 

It is absolutely necessary to 
have room on the platter for 
the slices of meat to rest during 
the carving, therefore leave the 
right end of the platter quite 
free from garnish or any of the 
meat accompaniments often 
used for this purpose. 

In carving a roast always cut 
crosswise of the grain and, re- 
gardless of how much is de- 
sired for individual portions, 
cut the slices very thin. This 
divides the muscle fibers into 
short lengths and assures their 
being well broken up in prepa- 
ration for the digestion of pro- 
tein, which is held between 
these fibers. 

If a piece of meat is large 
enough to do for more than 
one meal and the choicest part 
is desired for the first serving, 
cut the piece crosswise at the 
thickest point. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of ham, 


where the first slice is the choicest and means the first 
one taken off after the ham has been cut into halves. 
It is well to remember this in buying a slice of ham. 

In such cases as roast loin of lamb or pork, the rib 
bones may be used as guides in cutting single portions. 

Exactly where the muscle is to be cut is the direct 
responsibility of the host, and any host can very 
easily make a reputation as a dinner-table art ist be- 
cause of grace in carving if he uses his imagination 
and observes closely the shape of the muscle «ind the 


bones it surrounds. 









Never serve sauce 
in the dis) with 
meat, uni the 
meat is p? pared 


in individu | por- 
tions, as it ..:n not 
be cut with: ' Spal- 
tering the sauce. 
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<4, Bees come long distances to a bowl of sugar 
a set in the sun, a pet pony will find his way 
Y¥6| into the family living room for his lump of 
Aes | sugar, and a clever puppy will sit up and 
beg throughout a whole meal in the hope of a morsel 
of dessert. Small wonder, then, that children accept 
sweets whenever they are offered. 

It does not follow, however, that because children 
like sugar and candy they really need it. Children 
also like to drink coffee and tea, and go out in the wet 
without their rubbers, and stay up late at night, and 
do a great many other things which are not good for 
them. Even animals have to keep their young from 
eating things that would hurt them. A mother cat en- 
joying meat herself will cuff away a young kitten that 
wants to do “just like mother,’’ because young kit- 
tens need a different diet from grown-up cats. 

Human fathers and mothers are not always content 
to let their children be children. They take great de- 
light in seeing them imitate their elders, especially in 
the matter of food, forgetting that food during child- 
hood needs to be chosen for its value in promoting 
growth. Sugar has no special growth-promoting 
properties. Children themselves learn this in school 
nowadays by seeing what happens to small animals fed a 
diet of bread and candy in contrast to one of bread and 
milk. Down in Texas a group of school children took two 
white rats, Samson and Snowball, and put them on a 
diet of cornmeal—which so largely serves down South as 
bread—and milk. A sister of these, Sweetie, was given candy 
in place of milk, and a brother, Coke, was put on a sweet bot- 
tled beverage. The children watched the progress of their 
pets, and week by week found the milk-fed animals growing 
larger and stronger, while the others were gaining very little. 


“S=HE liking for sweets is almost universal. 








Letting the Children See for Themselves 


HE children wrote on their school bulletin board at the 
close of the third week: “‘ Their fur is getting rough and it 
has a yellowish color. They seem to be losing interest. They 
sit around in their cages and don’t 
play.” Then they changed the diets 


of Sweetie and Coke, giving them the pa 


same as Samson and Snowball. Two 
weels later they posted another re- 
port: ‘Sweetie and Coke are picking 
up. ‘heir fur is no longer rough and 
they sre playful. They have gained 


Well ‘his week.” It took only six 
wer ) show these children in a way 
that  \ey will never forget that while 
the nals fed sweets like their food 
ver uch it does not help them 
LTO 


Ii athers and mothers had had 
such . ssons when they went to school 
they .ould certainly agree that the 
less .Jar there is added to the young 
chil. . diet, the better. There will 
alw be enough sugar, for a quart 
of n-< contains an ounce and a half 
Of ti > not too sweet milk sugar and 
the hody is all the time making its 
OWn sugar from bread and cereals. 
Children must be helped, not hin- 
derec!, in learning to like the growth- 
Promoting milk, vegetables and cere- 
als which areessential for good growth. 
They must not satisfy their appe- 
tites with food which cheats them of 
their rightful nourishment. 

Young children’s appetites are best 
trained by food that is not too highly 
flavored. Sugar tends to take away 
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What Sweets Shall (hildren Have 





For children, let the gelatin cake bear the flaming glory of birthday candles. 


By Mary Swarts Rose 


The candy eater asks for more candy, not for baked potato 
or bread and butter. Among our undernourished children 
we find many who have been given pennies to spend for 
candy whenever so inclined, and the result is that they do 
not grow at a proper rate. 

A well-trained appetite is so essential for a child’s growth, 
and may have so much to do with his power to withstand 
fatigue and resist disease all his life, that we cannot take too 
much pains in the early years to inculcate wise eating habits, 
especially by example. Mr. Pater is very fond of his four 
little children, and when he comes home at night after a long 
day away from them, he loves to have them dive into his 
pockets and pull out lollipops, which they at once begin to 
suck, though supper is just about to be served. He is at the 


same time distressed that their school report says 
that they are all distinctly underweight, and does not 
see how it comes about when his wife prepares three 
good meals every day. In contrast to this instance 
of an intended kindness which proves more than 
unkind, is the mother who hangs a sign around her 
little girl’s neck when she goes out to play: “Do not 
feed this child.’” She knows all too well that even the 
casual passer-by may thoughtlessly offer a piece of 
candy or a cookie, regardless of the time of day. 
Recently something new has been discovered about 
appetite. While a good one depends a great deal upon 
fresh air, exercise and general health, it is also related 
to certain kinds of food. If a healthy dog with a 
splendid appetite is given a wholesome diet, but lack- 
ing the substance which stimulates appetite, the food 
will be eaten willingly for a week or so, then appetite 
will fail completely and the animal will refuse to eat 
at all. Now if alittle tomato juice be given, appetite 
will return in a few hours, and the very food which be- 
fore was spurned will be eaten with alacrity. This 
means that certain kinds of food, such as oranges and 
other fruits, tomatoes and green vegetables of many 
sorts, and milk, contain a real appetizer, a vitamin. 
The tradition that after a winter without fresh food 
“‘spring greens’’ are appetizers has truth behind it. If chil- 
dren are fed some kind of fruit and some vegetable every 
day in addition to milk, they will not need nor crave sugar. 


The Time to Eat Sweets 


WEETS eaten on an empty stomach irritate its delicate 
lining and pave the way for digestive upsets. The candy 
eaten the night before is not always remembered or thought 
of as a possible explanation when a cross child creates an up- 
roar at breakfast next morning. Sweets eaten at the end ofa 
meal may be similarly disturbing if taken in large quantities. 
Fruits chosen to cook for children should be those which take 
the least sugar to make them palatable, and very sweet 
desserts, such as pie and cake, are not suitable at all. A 
small piece of hard candy once a day after dinner becomes 
mixed with the food already eaten 

and is less objectionable than a piece 








of cake with icing, which will prob- 
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the desire for other f is, increasing Bhagat an mes nate STE 


only the appetite for more sweets. 


The happy memories of the old-time family cookie jar may continue to prosper if the cookies are the right kind. 


ably actually contain more sugar than 
the small portion of candy. Then let 
the children brush their teeth im- 
mediately to help remove the craving 
for more which is due to the after- 
taste of sugar, and to prevent traces 
of sugar fermenting and injuring the 
teeth themselves. 

It is much better to use sugar to 
bring out the full flavor of some other 
foods, such as stewed fruits, than to 
depend upon it as food in itself, since 
it cannot compete with such staples 
as bread, breakfast cereals, vege- 
tables and milk as sources of nour- 
ishment for the growing child. It 
will, it is true, serve as fuel for muscu- 
lar activity, but it cannot contribute 
at all to the building of a healthy 
body nor furnish those factors in food 
which are to the body what lubricat- 
ing oil is to the fine machine. 

Junket is an ideal dessert because 
of its simplicity and the very small 
amount of sugar needed to make it 
palatable. Prunes, apples and pears 
are so mildly acid that they, too, re- 
quire little sugar and have long been 
accepted as staple fruits for young 
children. Orange juice is generally 
acceptable without sugar. If so acid 














(Continued on Page 230) 
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A HOSTEss On the most important occa- 
sions, as well as to your family every 
day, the modern service of Kelvination will be 
a continual source of pride to you—the un- 
mistakable mark of good housekeeping. It 
adds an abundance and variety to your table 
impossible ever to attain before, imparting a 
new charm to all the graces of old-fashioned 
hospitality. 


Your Foon always fresh, appetizing, whole- 
some. Your refrigerator always clean, dry, 
sweet. Many delicious new frozen salads and 
desserts easily made—a plentiful supply of 
dainty ice cubes. And it uses little more cur- 
rent than an ordinary 60-watt lamp burning 
continuously. 


KELVINATOR is sO easy to Own and so inex- 


pensive to operate, no modern home need be 
without Kelvination—marvelous gift of Lord 
Kelvin to humanity. 


KELVINATION is “‘cold that keeps’’— keeps 
cold—keeps food—keeps both economically 
and conveniently—without attention. The 
Zone of Kelvination is the Zone of Health. 


KELtvINaTIoN—the first successful domestic 
system of electric refrigeration—is today the 
system of longest proved efficiency. Used by 
thousands of women since 1914, to whom it 
has become their most prized household pos- 
session. If you investigate—you ll Kelvinate. 


KELVINATOR, 2048 West Fort Street, Derro1t, MIcHIGAN 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 1131 Dundas Street, East, London, Ontario 


INSTALL THIS KELVINATOR FREEZING 


UNIT IN YOUR PRESENT REFRIGERATOR. 
MAKE ICE INSTEAD OF MELTING IT. 
ALWAYS HAVE EFFICIENT, CON- 
VENIENT, HEALTHFUL REFRIGERATION. 


Pay for it on our 


ar 
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~  °** of good housekeeping 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGET PLAN 


For a small down payment and easy moath- 
ly installments, you can choose a Cabinet 
Kelvinator by Leonard in any style or finish 
or one of the de luxe Jewett line in solid 


porcelain. Or 
you can Kelvin- 
ate any good re- 
frigerator. Kel- 
vinator dealers 
everywhere— 
phone the one 
nearest you or 
write direct to us 
for information. 
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ways be sure of serving fine, fragrant, 
delicious, amber-clear coffee if she 
watches these essentials: First, the coffee 
| must be freshly roasted to just the right 
| shade of tempting brown, to give the flavor 
| desired. There are still some people who 
prefer to grind coffee as they use it, but 
| if the ground coffee is kept in an air-tight 
| container it is not likely to lose its flavor. 
| Next it must be ground correctly for the 
type of coffeepot in which it is to be 
brewed. The water for coffee making must 
be neither too hard nor too alkaline, and 
both coffee and water must be accurately 
measured. The coffeepot must be given 
consideration also, and the coffee quickly 
filtrated. Care of these details will insure 
a sparkling, fresh-flavored, amber-clear, 
aromatic brew; to be neglectful of them 
will mean a dull, muddy, heavy, bitter 
liquid. 

It is well, before purchasing coffee, to 
take into consideration the type of coffee- 
pot with which one has to deal. I keep 
in my store closet small quantities of sev- 
eral kinds of coffee, for I should dislike 
very much to be obliged to brew my little 
pot of café noir for after-dinner serving 
from the same container which furnishes 
my  golden-brown 
breakfast beverage, 
even though it be 
the same brand. 

Coffeefor boiling, 
and who can deny 
that boiled coffee, 
{ it is made cor- 
ectly, is wonder- 


"Tee present-day housewife will al- 








ully fine, must be 

sund rather 
coursely; otherwise 
1t will not make a 
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By Caro.inE B. KiNG 


clear, sparkling liquid. For percolating, it 
should be finely ground, but not pulverized. 
The pulverized bean is best for drip coffee, 
and I also prefer it for the tricolator, and 
the new glass coffeepot. 

To make perfect boiled coffee, crush a 
couple of eggshells—or use half a beaten 
egg to eight cupfuls of coffee. Add one 
tablespoonful of ground coffee for each 
cup, then mix with half a cupful of cold 
water. 

Pour in the boiling or cold water, plug 
up the spout, and allow the coffee to come 
to the boiling point. Pour half a cupful 
of cold water through the spout and let 
stand for three or four minutes on the hot 
burner to settle. Be sure to take account 
of all the water used when measuring the 
coffee. 

Never reheat boiled coffee, or, in fact, 
coffee made in any fashion, for it will 
surely disappoint you. If any remains 


after breakfast, strain it from the grounds 
and set it away in the refrigerator for use 
as iced coffee or for flavoring. 

Percolated coffee is more popular at 
the present time than boiled coffee, but it 















Tricolated coffee is dripped a cupful at a time through filter paper and two other strainers into the serving pot. 


Good (5offee Makes the Breakfast 


is quite as easy to ruin coffee made this 
way as any other. Do not let it percolate 
very fast, or too long, and remember that 
the water must not boil; for this reason 
do not attempt to make one or two cups 
of coffee in a percolator whose capacity is 
four to six cups. 

Tricolated coffee is most delicious; but, 
as is the case with drip coffee, it is diffi- 
cult to keep it boiling hot while it is in the 
process of making. To maintain the de- 
sired temperature, I heat the pot with 
boiling water and then stand it in boiling 
water or place it on an asbestos mat over 
a low flame. 

Old-fashioned drip or filtered coffee 
is made by dripping the boiling water 
through a bag containing the coffee. Keep 
the coffee bag thoroughly clean, washing 
it in clear water and letting it stand, when 
not in use, in cold water. 

Steeped coffee is made in much the 
same manner as is tea. Freshly boiling 
water is very essential, also finely ground 
coffee. 

Use two level tablespoonfuls of coffee 
to each cupful of boiling water, and let 
pot stand for ten minutes over a low 
heat which precludes any possibility of 
boiling. Then settle by adding two or 
three tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water; 
or drop in a cube of 
ice and leave for a 
moment or two. 

In serving coffee, 
I like to pour the 
cream into the cup 
first, then add the 
sugar, and lastly the 
coffee. The blend of 
cream and coffee 
will then be perfect. 


























This glass coffeepot is a new type. When the water 
in the lower part boils it rises up over the coffee in the 
funnel, then filters down, producing a perfect cup of coffee. 


° When preparing boiled coffee stuff the spout of the coffee- 
pot with crumpled paper to prevent the escape of volatile 
oil that gives coffee its flavor and its fragrance. 
n 








mists of a woodland dawn are 
these world-famous Poudres de 
Luxe of Piver. Created, odeured, and 
packed in France, they may be had 
in all standard shades as well as 
Basanée (Sun Tan), thenew day shade. 


Each—one dollar the box 


(Orns of intangible, fine as the 


cAZUREA 
Spirituelle aroma 


of life and love 












Le TREFLE 
INCARNAT 


The yearning of 
unknown dreams 


“POMPEIA 


Faint fragrance of 
ancient grandeur 


CGALORAMYE 


Subtle fragrance 
of hidden gardens 





GFETICHE 


Cen of 
outh’s 
G Charm 


LT PIVER 


FONDEE EN 1774 


PARIS 











L. T. PIVER, Inc. 
118 East 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


I am sending 25c for a “‘Get Acquainted” 
Package of Fétiche Perfume, Sachet, and Face 
Powder, in Basanée (Sun Tan), the new day 
shade, and copy of ‘‘Three Centuries of Beauty 
Secrets.’’ (27-E) 


L. T. PIVER, Ltd. 
46 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Canada 





Name_ 





Street. 














City. 




















Devil’s Food Waffles to be served 
with Whipped Cream! 
an adventurous thrill while they’re 
baking. 
come out fragrant, tender, crispy- 
crusted. 
you just how she 
Address “‘Aunt Ellen,” 
the Griswold Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 


You have 
Another—when they 
Ask Aunt Ellen to write 


makes them. 
Dept. 8-B, 





Aunt Ellen says: 
“My Griswold Waffle Iron 


has such steady, heavy heat 
that even waffle-cookies and 
rich devil’s food waffles 
come out fluffy, puffed-up, 
tender! 


‘**SOMETHING else new, Aunt 
Ellen?’ exclaim my eager 
nephews. And sure enough—I 
can’t resist baking waffle-cook- 
ies, wafHle-shortcakes on my 
Griswold Waffle Iron. In its 
steady, thick heat almost any 
batter or spoon-dropped dough 
gets light, fluffy. A rare deli- 
cacy. It’s the Griswold cast iron 
does it. Its fast-baking, heavy 
heat. Heat is thick as the iron 
is thick, and evenly hot clear 
through! . . . all around the 
squares of air that let the batter 
puff-up high. The cakes get de- 
lightful pattern too—cooked in 
my Heart-Star or Regular- 
Square Griswold Waffle Iron.” 
Lift a Griswold Waffle Iron in 
almost any house-furnishing or 
hardware store. Feel its pure 
weight! Irons are low-framed 
or high. The Griswold Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and 
Furnace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, 
Mail Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake 
Ovens, Gas Hot Plates, Electric Waffle 
Bakers and Electric Hot Plates, 


GRISWOLD 


Reg. U. S. 






Pat. Off. 
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No corner of the earth is so remote that American methods of marketing cannot bring the world’s 


edible treasures to grace our tables. 








The Dainty Pistachio 


cA St. Patricks Day Food Decoration: By Nell C. Splitstone 





%3| HERE is no food more ap- 
St] propriately and naturally 
974 colored for St. Patrick’s 
Day celebration than 
4}i the dainty little pistachio 
k} nut which recently has 
3} become so popular in this 
—— country. This imported 
product is somewhat expensive when we 
think of the cost alone, but in relation to 
the delicacy of the product, and the money 
often spent on table decorations which 
have no food value and supply only color, 
the cost of this food is not so appallingly 
large. It is also true that a few of the 
nuts go a long way because of their vivid 
color and tender texture. 

They are often eaten out of the hand, 
either salted or plain, but are the last word 
to the epicure when used in certain food 
combinations, such as the following: 














PINEAPPLE CHICKEN WITH PISTACHIO. 
Stew a five-pound fowl in water salted to 
taste and not quite enough to cover it. 
When tender, drain the liquid off, remove 
the meat from the bones, and cut it into 
inch pieces. Stir three tablespoonfuls of 
flour into three tablespoonfuls of hot 
chicken fat, and gradually add half a cup- 
ful of canned pineapple juice and one cup- 
ful of chicken broth. When thick add one 
and a half cupfuls of diced pineapple and 
the chicken and simmer about fifteen min- 
utes, then stir in one-quarter cupful of 
blanched and coarsely chopped pistachio 
nuts. Serve in patty shells as 
main course of a luncheon. 


grapes and dressing made as follows: Mix 
one well-beaten egg with one-quarter cup- 
ful of sugar, one-third cupful of pineapple 
juice and three tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice; cook over hot water until smooth, 
stirring constantly. Chill and fold in half 
a cupful of whipped cream. Garnish with 
finely chopped blanched pistachio nuts. 


CRACKERS. A dainty accompaniment 
for salads or tea is a crisp cracker spread 
with a mixture of cream cheese and 
guava jelly and sprinkled with blanched 
pistachio nuts finely chopped. 


SHEIK’S REQUEST. The basis of this 
delicious dessert is a rich cornstarch blanc- 
mange. Heat together over hot water two 
cupfuls of milk, three-quarters cupful of 
sugar and one level teaspoonful of salt. 
Add four level tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
with half a cupful of cold milk, and, when 
thick, cover and cook for fifteen minutes. 
Then add slowly to two well-beaten eggs, 
pour into molds and chill. Serve with a hot 
butterscotch sauce. To make it, cream 
two level tablespoonfuls of butter with one 
cupful of white and one cupful of brown 
sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. Stir 
in half a cupful of milk and cook ina double 
boiler, stirring until thoroughly blended. 
In serving sprinkle blanched and finely 
chopped pistachio nuts over the hot sauce. 


The pistachio crop is the source of con- 
siderable income in Persia, Syria, Southern 


Ut 


Europe and Northern Africa, where money 
is none too plentiful, and the trees bear a 
full crop only once in two years, so the time 
of the ripening is anxiously awaited by 
the natives. The nuts grow in grapelike 
clusters on the trees and when green are 
about the size of olives. As they ripen the 
soft outer covering dries and shrinks down 
over the smooth shell and is hard and 
crinkly, and an old-rose color. 

The bursting of the shells at the tips 
is called “‘pipping,’’ and this ripening is 
music to the natives, for it means work for 
hundreds of refugees. 

Clusters of the ripe nuts are broken 
from the branches and left on the ground 
to dry for three days, then threshed from 
the twigs. The close-fitting outer hulls 
are removed by soaking in vats of water 
twelve hours. Then the natives tramp 
the nuts free from hulls. The nuts are then 
thoroughly washed and dried in the sun. 

The pistachio tree produces a great 
many empties which are removed skillfully 
by native workers who shake the nuts in 
sieves with just the right rhythm to bring 
these empties to the top where they can 
be scooped off. Nature pips only 65 per 
cent of the nuts, and native women crack 
the rest by hand. 

When the nuts arrive in the United 
States they are again sorted and the re- 
maining empties removed by suction. The 
nuts are then put into hot brine, dried and 
roasted, put up in air-tight tins and sold 
to the retail dealers who in turn sell them 

out by the pound or in the con- 
venient little oil-paper packages. 








ALEPPO SALAD. Marinate two 
cupfuls of tuna fish freed from 
skin and bones and left in large 
pieces, with French dressing; 
add an equal quantity of half- | 
inch lengths of crisp celery stalk | 
and, just before serving, half a | 
cupful of pistachio nuts, cut in 
halves lengthwise and toasted 
slightly. Mix with mayonnaise 
and serve with watercress. 


PISTACHIO FRUITSALAD. Cube 
three slices of canned pineapple, 
slice two bananas, and pare, 








a 


Pistachios can be bought here 
in various forms: Raw _ nuts 
shelled or unshelled; nuts roasted 
and salted in the shell; and there 
is also a flavoring made [trom 
them which is used in ice creams 
and icings. 

Although the pistachio 1s 
highly prized in Europe in the 
class of luxuries, the producer 
finds a more ready market for it 
in the United States. Our coun- 
try alone consumes a larger pro- 
portionof the pistachio crop than 
all the rest of the world put to- 
gether, and while the pistachio 








shred and cut one grapefruit into 
pieces. Combine with one cup- 
ful of halved and seeded Malaga 


Twelve cup cakes or two whole cakes can easily be garnished with 
two ounces of pistachio nuts, blanched and finely chopped. 


is taking kindly to the climate of 
California, it is not extensively 
grown in this country. 
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& WENTY years ago, I first announced 
j the invention of permanent waving 
vig and since that time, millions upon 
oY Mi millions of permanent waves have 

ey been given. I knew then, that scien- 
Deew <a! tifically, permanent waving would 
not veath perfection until each head was treated ac- 
I knew then, 











\ 






cording to its individual requirements. 
that while a wave might be good on one head, the 
very same process given on another might be en- 
tirely unsuccessful. 


For twenty years, I labored with 
this problem, little by little im- 
proving the process of perma- 
nent waving, announcing each 
improvement and getting closer and closer to my 
goal. But the one thing that baffled me was that there 
are as many different hair structures as there are 
heads—and I set about to find a way to classify 
these heads, and wave each class according to its 
individual requirements. 


The baffling 
problem of 
Hair Structure 


It was only in that way that I could eliminate 
attending discomforts— disappointing results. 


30,000 Samples 
of Hair Tested 


To accomplish my goal, I 
examined —with the help 
of diligent assistants—over 
30,000 samples of human hair—tested and re- 
tested them—waved and re-waved them—and 
by the process of comparison worked them all 
down into ten distinct classes. 


I knew that once I had determined a system of 
waving each class according to its individual re- 
quirements, by a major stroke I would accom- 
plish four things—[1]} Make every wave a perfect 
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‘frank statement to the 7 out of 1O women who once 
had a Permanent Wave —and Never had Another/ 


Mr. * Charles Nestle, the Inventor of Permanent Waving, Discusses the D1s- 
appointing Kinky Wave, Burnt or Destroyed Hair Structure, and Tells You 
How He Now Prevents These Mishaps in 10 cases out of 10! 


wave—[2] Make it as tight or as loose as desired— 
{3} Eliminate the need of harsh chemicals, such as 
borax, and ammonia (easily detected by its odor)— 
{4} Reduce the heat required to /ess than is used for a 
marcel wave. 


The purpose of this message, then, 
és to announce the fact that I 
have finally accomplished that 
end, that my entire reputation as a scientist, as a stu- 
dent, rests on the statement that now, the NESTLE 
CIRCULINE PROCESS OF PERMANENT WAVING used 
in conjunction with the TEXT-O-METER—the instru- 
ment you see illustrated on this page—definitely 
makes possible waving each head according to its in- 
dividual requirements, assuring an absolutely perfect 
wave, as loose or as tight as desired—eliminates the 
use of harsh chemicals entirely—and reduces the heat 


And then came 
Achievement 





















VIOLET = eta deo Sriadey rey w cakes 
her hair being tested on the Text-o-meter 


NESTLE 


 @ (eos 


IN ONE OF THESE 10 CIRCULINES YOU WILL FIND YOUR PERFECT WAVE 


“Mr. Charles Nestle’s scientific bapers bear the name of Charles Nessler. 


Patented July 13, 1926. Other patents pending 
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until but seven minutes of temperate heat—100 de- 
grees less than is used for a marcel wave—is required. 


The Nestle Text-o-meter takes a 
sample of your hair five inches 
long and no thicker than a pin, 
and in but a few minutes, while 
you watch, places it into one of ten classes into which 
I have placed all hair of our race—and for which I 
have made ten Circulines—one for each class. 


The Nestle 
Hair Test 
now available 


Once your hair is classified, once you know the num- 
ber of the Circuline that will perfectly wave it, you 
can go to any Circuline shop anywhere in the world 
and get the wave you want when you want it—now 


or a year from now. 


6 panes 


cAny one of these three ways 


assures yOu of a Perfect Wave 


1— Go to a Nestle Circuline hairdresser who has 
already passed the necessary course of instruc- 
tion in the use of the Text-o-meter at the Nestle 
School of Hair Science. She will test your hair 
and name the Circuline that will wave it per- 
fectly—now, or a year from now. 


2—lIf your Circuline hairdresser is not yet a Text- 
O-meter operator, then she will make three in- 
conspicuous test curls on your head —thus ; 
ascertaining the correct Circuline for your per- i 
fect wave. f 


3—Send a wisp of your hair about five inches long 
and no thicker than a pin (just about enough 
to fit through the V in this coupon) to the 
Nestle Research Laboratories. Enclose $1.00. 
We will test your hair and name the Circuline 
that will assure you of a perfect wave. Any 
Circuline hairdresser will refund the $1.00 you 
paid for the test on the price of your next 
permanent wave. Thus the Nestle hair test 
actually costs you nothing. 








NESTLE RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Dept. A3. 
12 East 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed is a sample of my hair and $1.00. Please test 
my hair on the Text-o-meter and name the correct Circuline 
to give it a perfect wave. 


It is understood that with the identification card you will send 
me, I can have my hair waved obedient to its instructions by 
any Circuline hairdresser and have my dollar refunded on the 
cost of the wave. 
































Pure White and Smooth. How much more pleasant it is to have 
kitchen utensils that are attractive and that always appear pure white 
and smooth! Cooking, as well as dishwashing, seems so much easier. 





Silvery-Gray Cast Iron Ware, Too. 


The Vollrath line includes a com- 
plete assortment of silvery-gray 
cast iron ware. A special finishing 


process makes it easy to clean. 


g - Nees eo 
3 L& 


Non-absorbing Surfaces. Vegeta- 
ble and fruit juices are slow in 
Staining Vollrath vessels. Three 
coats of vitreous porcelain enamel, 
fused on under extreme heat, make 
their surfaces non-porous. 






“ 
eo, 
Vollrath Roaster. A vent in the 
cover can be closed for steaming 
andopenedforbrowning. Ahandle 
at each end of the cover enables 
you to look at the roast without 
pulling the roaster out of theoven. 


... and they are so easy to 
wash a ifterward! 


“ae, 


OES the dread of 

having to scour 
pots and pans after the 
meal often deter you 
from preparing many 
of the delicious dishes 
that you would like 
to serve your family? 


When you use Voll- 
rath Ware, you can 
wash your coffee pot 


and roaster, sauce pans and baking 
pans right along with your china 
These utensils in Vollrath 
Ware have such smooth, hard sur- 
faces that hot water and suds will 


ware. 


clean them. 





aS a 

Absorbs Nothing. Coffee experts 
say that the best coffee can be 
made only in pots of non-porous 
materials. The porcelain enam- 
eled surfaces of Vollrath coffee 
pots and percolators can’t absorb 
anything—and they are as easy to 

clean as china. 


Py 9: 
Cc 
SHE VOLLRATY 


SOrGAN, WIS: 





LOOK FOR THE VOLLRATH BLUE LABEL 


Sheboygan 





x 


Your kitchen and 
pantry can be easily 
outfitted with this 
beautiful kitchen ware, 
if you buy one or two 
pieces at a time. 


All the better hard- 
ware and department 
stores sell Vollrath 
Ware. Look for the 
Vollrath blue label. 


If you don’t find it, write us your 
requirements and also get a free 
copy of “Cuisine,” containing 60 
recipes by famous chefs. 

THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


Established 1874 


Wisconsin 
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Cabbage may easily be kept on hand and part of a head used at a time, but after cutting wrap 


well in oiled paper, then regular wrapping paper and keep in a cool, but not cold place. 


Give a Thought to (cabbage 


By Mary Simons FoLietTtT 


WreaE ARE again at the midseason 

/@| when our appetites are begin- 

ps) ning to crave the flavor of the 

“.e4| fresh garden greens, and the 

#] problem is how to satisfy this 

longing without overstraining the budget 

by buying the new, but highly priced vege- 
tables which are already on the market. 

Cabbage, having a crisp freshness of 
flavor and a low selling price, is one of the 
winter standbys which adapts itself well 
to this need, and we have the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that it is one of our 
best and least expensive vitamine sources. 

To keep the cabbage white in color, to 
retain all its food value, and to develop 
its most desirable flavor, there are a few 
precautions in the cooking which must be 
observed. Cook only until tender is the 
first of these. Finely shredded cabbage 
when cooked in a large amount of water 
needs only ten minutes. A young cabbage 
cut into quarters will require from twenty 
to thirty-five minutes. Even an old coarse 
head rarely needs more than forty-five. 
Long continued cooking develops a darker 
color and a stronger flavor. 

Boil in an uncovered utensil, or if steam- 
ing is depended upon to aid in the cooking, 
slip the lid to one side to allow ventilation. 
In this way the odors escape and are not 
reabsorbed, thus producing a milder flavor. 

To prepare for cooking, remove the 
coarse outer leaves from the cabbage and 
cut it into pieces of the desired size, then 
soak in cold, salted water for half an hour. 
This will coax out any insects and will 
tend to freshen the leaves. 

The following recipes suggest a few of 
the possibilities for using cabbage. 







CREAM OF CABBAGE SouP. Cook to- 
gether, over a very low blaze, one quart of 
finely shredded cabbage, a quarter of a 
cupful of shredded onion, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and a quarter of a cupful of 
boiling water. Keep almost covered until 
tender. Drain off the remaining liquor and 
add to it enough milk to make three cup- 
fuls. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and stir into it two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt, 
cooking together until frothy. Add the 
liquid slowly, then the cooked cabbage 
and stir until it reaches the boiling point. 
Serve with toasted crackers. 


CABBAGE SUPREME. To a quarter of a 
cupful of butter add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and cook until nicely browned, add 
two cupfuls of strained tomato juice with 
a cupful of stock, five peppercorns, one bay 
leaf, three cloves, one tablespoonful of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of minced 
onion. Stir until it boils and continue the 
cooking for twenty minutes. Put the in- 
gredients through a strainer and combine 
with three cupfuls of shredded cabbage 


and a quarter of a cupful of finely minced 
green peppers, and cook uncovered until 
the cabbage is tender, which will be about 
twenty minutes. Serve on a platter bor- 
dered with quarters of hard-cooked eggs. 


CABBAGE AND SHRIMP SALAD. Remove 
the intestines from one and a half cupfuls 
of canned shrimp. This is the black thread 
which follows around the outer edge. 
Break the shrimp into pieces and combine 
it with two cupfuls of finely shredded 
cabbage. Mix with one cupful of French 
dressing and let it stand half an hour. 
Chill and moisten with mayonnaise and 
garnish with finely shredded green pepper. 


CABBAGE GREEK STYLE with a slice of 
broiled ham is a delicious combination for 
a brisk March day. Cut a small cabbage 
crosswise into inch slices, soak in cold 
salted water for half an hour, drain and 
parboil it for five minutes. Drain and then 
cook until tender with two cupfuls of water, 
half a cupful of olive oil, a third of a cupful 
of lemon juice, six peppercorns, two bay 
leaves, a quarter of a teaspoonful of thyme, 
one teaspoonful of salt, four teaspoonfuls 
of sugar and one cupful of diced celery. 


CABBAGE WITH GERMAN SOUR SAUCE. 
Heat four tablespoonfuls of bacon fat and 
to it add a quarter of a cupful of vinegar, 
two quarts of finely shredded cabbage and 
one onion thinly sliced. Sprinkle over the 
top one tablespoonful of salt, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pepper and one teaspoonfu! 
of sugar. Cover, allowing an outlet for the 
steam, and cook until just tender, lifting 
from the bottom of the kettle with a fork 
in each hand. 


CABBAGE AND APPLES. Combine two 
quarts of sliced cabbage with a quarter 0! 
a teaspoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of nut 
meg and four tablespoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar. Cover it with water and when 
it is half cooked add two or three apple: 
which have been quartered, pared anc 
cored and one tablespoonful of sugar 
Cook partly covered until tender. 


SouR-CREAM COLESLAW is a pleasing 
change from the usual recipe for coleslaw. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in « 
double boiler and to it add two and a hal! 
tablespoonfuls of flour,-one teaspoonfu! 
of salt, one teaspoonful of mustard, two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar and a few grains 0! 
Cayenne. Cook together until frothy, stir- 
ring constantly, then gradually add three- 
quarters of a cupful of hot milk and, very 
slowly, a quarter of acupful of hot vinegar, 
stirring until it thickens. Pour onto one 
slightly beaten egg and cook again for two 
minutes. Cool and add halfacupful of sour 
cream. Mix with finely shredded cabbage. 
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The TD agic Rug the Swentieth F ater 


Magic. because it takes the drudgery out of housework Magic. because it lies flat without fastening. 
—it is cleaned with a few whisks of adamp mop. Magic. because enormous production makes it possible 
Magic because its enamel-like surface, built on a water- to buy it in a variety of patterns and colors in 
proof felt base, makes it wear, and wear, and wear. room sizes from $6 to $15. 
If every woman knew what every present owner knows, every house would have a Bird’s Neponset Rug. 
If any salesman says “It’s Bird’s”—that’s really all you need to know. Look for the patented red wax back. 
For cleanliness, beauty, and economy, you owe it to yourself to use Bird’s Neponset Rugs or Floor Covering in every room of your home. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT DALLAS BIRD & SON, inc. Manufadurers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA ST. PAUL HOUSTON aS . in : 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY Established 1795 Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 
SAN FRANCISCO —_—_ LOS ANGELES SEATTLE Pioneersin Felt-Base Floor Coverings Roofing, Bird’s Black Building Paper, 


GRAND RAPIDS OMAHA CINCINNATI TAMPA EAST WALPOLE, MASS. and Bird's Wall Board 


Bird's! Rugs 
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So healthful « + so delecious 


Famous Resort 


regularly 
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For the Breakfast Fruit Fuice—half fill a small glass with ice— 











then fill with We.cn’s. It is pure fruit juice. 


ALM Beacu .. PasaDENA .. ATLANTIC City. . 

Havana—luxurious play-time places idling in 
the sun; their magnificent hotels plan every detail 
for the health and pleasure of their patrons. 


Regularly the very finest of these hotels serve 
Welch’s Grape Juice for the breakfast fruit juice. 


It is so delightful for breakfast—so invigorating; 
and it offers most welcome variety. 

For Welch’s is the pure juice of choicest fresh 
grapes. Nothing is added to “preserve” or “pre- 
pare” this natural fruit juice; it is just pasteur- 
ized as fresh milk is to keep it from spoiling. 

All the refreshing health-giving qualities of the 
ripe fresh grapes are captured in Welch’s. And 
all their delightful qualities, too. 


Read what great Food Experts say: 


MERICA’S leading specialists on foods are 
impressed with the service that Welch’s can 

do for your health, if you will make it a part of 
your regular diet. Its mineral salts, they tell you, 


will help to build strong bones and teeth,: espe- 
cially important for children. 

It gives you vitamins you must have; and mild 
laxative properties that keep you in health; natural 
fruit sugar that is nourishing and easily digestible; 
and fruit elements that are necessary to balance 
your heavier foods and prevent the acidity so 
prevalent today. 

And its glowing purple color, rich fragrance and 
tempting flavor of luscious Concords rouse your ap- 
petite, they say, and thereby start proper digestion. 

7 y x 


Doctors and hospital dietitians prove their faith 
in Welch’s; they prescribe it for their patients. 
Mothers welcome it for their children. 

Both ren and women order Welch’s at the soda 
fountain,—straight or as a Welch “ade,”—the 
pure juice with syrup and carbonated water. 

Order Welch’s today from your grocer, druggist or 
confectioner in quarts, pints and four ounces. Ask for 
it at the soda fountain for luncheon or refreshment. 





Hotels serve Welch’s 
for Breakfast 


«Among the resort hotels that serve Welch's 
for breakfast are: 


Palm Beach 


Pasadena 


Roya Dane tt Hore. 
THe Mary.Lanb Hore. 
Havana 

Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 

White Sulphur S prs. 
Miami Beach 
Miami Beach 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Cristobal 

Los Angeles 


Horet Piaza 

THE AMBASSADOR 

THE BREAKERS 

THE SHELBURNE 

THE GREENBRIER 
FLaminco Hore. 

THe Roney-Piaza Hore. 
Ho.ttywoop Hore. 
Hore. WASHINGTON 

Los ANGELES BILTMORE 


Santa Barbara 
Avalon 
ALEXANDER YounG Hore. Honolulu 
Mackinac Island 
Montreal 


SAMARKAND Hore. 
THe CATHERINE Hore. 


THe Granp Hore 
THe Mounr Roya 


Vl 


Wh 


Yy 









SRK MAMI.’ 


Fruit Drinks that are Social Favorit: 


RUIT DRINKS are the vogue at home and at the clubs, 


and the choicest of them is Welch’s. The most »pular 
recipes are printed on the label of each bottle of Welc!. s. Try 
one of these today, with a meal or between meals! 
Welch’s with Ginger Ale; Fill glasses one-third to half 


with Welch’s, well chilled; then fill with ginger ale. 


Welch’s Sparkling: Half fill tall glasses with Welch's, adda 


spoon of cracked ice; and fill with sparkling water. 


Welch Manhattan Cup: Blend 1 pint Welch’s an pint 


cider; chill; just before serving add 1 pint sparkliny ater. 


Free Offer: More recipes are given in our boo!.’ t The 
Vital Place of Appetite in Diet. It is free. Write for 1‘ Phe 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-31, Westfield, N. Y- iakers 
of Grape Juice, Grapelade, Grape Jelly and other !cserve 
Products. Canadian plant—St. Catharines, Ontario. 





WELCH’S :- PURE FRUIT JUICE from FRESH GRAPES 
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Individual portions of butter can be perfectly cut with a knife blade dipped into boiling 
water, or they may be given a more decorative form by the use of various types of molds. 














What Do You Koow About It? 





| digested fats and that it is rich in the vitamine es- 
yj} sential to growth and vigor? 

ged) ‘T31s 1s Wy butter is a fat that should be used lib- 
erally in feeding children. 


DO YOU KNOW that the natural color of butter varies with 
the feed of the cow and is a golden yellow only at the season 
of fresh grass? 

Tuis 1s Wuy most butter is artificially colored to make it the 
bright yellow which the public demands. 


DO YOU KNOW that butter decomposes or “splits” at a 
lower temperature than other fats? 

Tuis 1s Wuy butter is not suitable for use in sautéing and 
frying. 

DO YOU KNOW that butter absorbs odors easily? 


Tuis 1s Wuy it should be kept in a closely covered Jar, prefer- 
ably of glass or earthenware. 


DO YOU KNOW that butter is salted not only for flavor but 
to increase its keeping qualities? 

Tuis 1s Wuy “sweet” or unsalted butter will not keep so well 
as regular dairy or creamery butter. 


DO YOU KNOW that sweet butter cannot be stored because 
its flavor deteriorates and it becomes cheesy? 


Tuts 1s Wuy, being a perishable product, it costs more than 
salted butter. 


DO YOU KNOW that “renovated,” “process” or “hash” 
butter is made by putting butter that is rancid through a 
purifying process that improves its flavor? 


Tuis 1s Wuy many states will not permit the sale of process 
butter unless it is so labeled. 


DO YOU KNOW that oleomargarine is made from pure fats 
in the cleanest possible manner and under government 
supervision ? 

Tuis 1s Wuy oleomargarine is to be preferred to much of the 
poor butter that is on the market. 


DO YOU KNOW that the Government requires a tax of ten 
cents per pound on all substitutes colored to resemble 
butter? 


Tuis 1s Way it is cheaper to buy an uncolored substitute when 
it is to be used for cooking. 


DO YOU KNOW that when Heated, butter boils without much 
noise but with an abundance of foam? 


Tuis 1s Way boiling is one way to distinguish genuine butter 
from process butter and oleomargarine, which boil with 
more noise and less foam. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
| The Ladies’ Home Fournal 


































A likable new pan by Mirro 


A HOME edition of the pro- 
fessional style of sauce pan that 
hotel chefs prefer, is this new 
straight-side Mirro model, a 
most efhicient shape. A pecul- 


Star Points 


of a Fine Sauce Pan 
x 


The Design—Straight-sided with “‘satin- 
finished’’ flat bottom for greater heat 
efficiency —especially adapted to elec- 
tric stove use. Cover fits extra snugly, 
an advantage in cooking with little wa- 
ter. Two lips, for right or left pouring. 


larly manageable pan, with its 
hand-fitting hollow handle 
and its steady way of sitting 
tight on the stove. .. Depend 
on Mirro to give you the new 
things in kitchen equipment. 
And count on the economical 
durableness of Mirro construc- 


* 


The Construction—Made for longest 
wear, of very thick, hard aluminum, 
the kind that holds its shape and re- 
sists denting and scratching. Hollow 
handle, with thumb rest, insures a firm 
grip. 

* 


The Mark—‘‘MIRRO, The Finest Alu- 
minum,”’ stamped only on the finest 
guaranteed products of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of aluminum 
ware. 














* 


The Price—$1.00, with 
cover, at good stores 
everywhere—a little 
more in the far west. 
See coupon for special offer by mail. 


tion to double the satisfaction 
you derive from proudly own- 
ing ** The Finest Aluminum.”’ 


$1.0 


1'4-quart size 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S.A. 


PROT PRITHIGOHI OW IGOWIGPHICHI OHI GE WIG RICHI GHISPHICWIOWIOWIG RIG HIG WIGHIGHIOWIGHI 


" To Introduce You to Mirro Quality 


Prove to yourself that Mirro quality will save you money in the long 
run. Get this 134-qt. Mirro sauce pan, with cover—like the one in the large 
picture above. $1 (a little more in the far west) at your favorite dealer’s. 
Or pin $1 bill, check, or money order to coupon below. 







Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 


For $1 enclosed please send, a// charges prepaid, anywhere in the United States, the 1\4-qt. 
straight-side Mirro sauce pan, with cover. 


Did heg ee Fs SUR we POI Ook 7 nk) ds Tee) Sorts 00 8), A) SRR en BS RE RE eae es $C 2A 
LHJ 3-27 
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That’s because Realsilk Gold Button 
Brand Hosiery is made only of 100% 

pure, FRESH silk. .seldom more than 
24 days from Filature to Foot 





OTHING adds quite so much to a 
woman’s natural fascination as the 
piquant charm of lovely new hose. 
Yet, nothing can detract more from 
the impression she would convey 
than hosiery that is faded and drab. 





To be sure, all new silk hosiery looks very much alike. 
But after you have worn it—after the first washing ... 
that’s when you notice the difference. 


Tue Beauty or FRESH Six 1s Lastinc 
Realsilk Gold Button Brand Hosiery, you'll find, retains 


its original lustre and coloring. Even after many washings 
its deep, rich sheen and delicate tints remain . . . And it’s 
easy to understand why. 


For Realsilk Hosiery possesses the great advantage of be- 
ing made only of 100% pure, FRESH silk. Less than a 
month after the silk is taken from the cocoons in the fila- 
tures of Japan, you are actually wearing it! 


The very freshness of the silk has an important bearing on 
the lustre and color of the hosiery, for FRESH silk pre- 
serves the vibrant animation and deep, rich sheen that you 
see in the original skein. Its beauty is natural and permanent. 


Onty REALSILK MetuHops Can Assure THIs 


Were Realsilk to employ conventional methods of mer- 
chandising there would be no way to assure the freshness of 
the silk in the hosiery you buy. But, as you know, Realsilk 
employs a very unique and modern method of merchandising. 


A Realsilk Service Representative comesdirect to your home. 
He takes your order. The hosiery is shipped by mail direct 
from our great mills—the largest of their kind in the world. 
All in-between steps are eliminated. The silk is given no 
chance to age . . . The hosiery is FRESH, new-made and 
unhandled when you get it. 


If you have not yet given the Realsilk Representative who 
calls regularly in your vicinity an opportunity to present the 
remarkable and worthwhile service he offers, you’ll find it a 
mighty good investment to let him have a few minutes of 
your time when next he calls. 


Reat Sirk Hosiery Mitts, Inpianapouis, Inp., U.S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 
250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult Phone Directory for Your Local Office 
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Gold Button Brand 
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_NCN atter Many washings r> 
the same rich colors — the same deep sheen|\ 
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FOR LADI 





This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Service 
Representative when he calls 
at your home or office 
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{ variety of shapes, sizes and flavors are possible, and they may be served either hot or cold, 
depending upon the occasion, 


Baking Powder Frutt Breads 


By Laura A. KIRKMAN 


=| JOSE of us who knew and loved 
the fruity coffee breads that 
Way) were part of the baking-day 
¥¥aa| treats when bakers’ bread was 

xtwsa) the exception and not the rule, 
used to recall them and hope that some day 
they would be produced with as much 
excellence of quality as bakers’ bread. 

The quick breads, however, have taken 
their place and rapidly won popularity. 
The possibilities and uses of these have 
been extended in every direction and to 
suit every menu need and every taste, 
partly due to the great variety of food 
products now on the market. 

Here are a few selected recipes to keep 
at hand, which offer a choice for many 
menus: 







APRICOT GRAHAM Buns. Sift together 
half a cupful of wheat flour, half a cupful 
of Graham flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cut or rub in two table- 
spoonfuls of shortening, and toss together 
with one-third cupful of sweet, cold milk. 
Turn the dough onto a slightly floured 
breadboard, pat tothree-quarters ofaninch 
in thickness, and shape witha round cutter 
three inches in diameter. Mark the center 
with blunt edge of a knife, place a table- 
spoonful of cooked, sweetened apricots on 
one half and fold the other well up over 
the fruit. Bake ona buttered pan fifteen 
minutes in a hot oven—500° F. 


QUICK PRUNE BREAD. In a mixing 
bow! beat the yolks of two eggs. Add one 
cupful of sweet, cold milk, then two and 
a half cupfuls of wheat flour previously 
sifted with half a cupful of granulated 
Sugar, three teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 


der «nd one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat several minutes before stirring in one 
Cupiu! of cooked and stoned prunes cut 
into small pieces. Last, fold in the stiffly 
Whipped whites of two eggs and turn the 


mixt 
abot 
and 
fifty 
350° : 


into a greased pan measuring 
ive by nine inches on the bottom, 
Hout two inches high. Bake about 
ve minutes in a medium oven— 


. ST. \WBERRY PINWHEELS. Sift one and 
a hai! cupfuls of wheat flour with two 


and « half teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, cue tablespoonful of sugar and one- 
€igiit; teaspoonful of salt. Rub or cut in 
oo ‘ablespoonful of shortening, and wet 


ull paste with half a cupful of cold, 
Sweet milk. Scrape the mixture out onto 
a floured board, roll to half an inch in 
thickness and spread thinly with straw- 
berry jam. Roll up like a jelly roll and 
Cut off slices three-quarters of an, inch 
thick With a knife dipped often in flour. 
Take up the little pinwheels on a slightly 
floured pancake turner, place them on a 


greased pan, and bake twenty minutes in 
a quite hot oven—450° F. 


LEMON RAISIN LoAF. Sift one and 
three-quarter cupfuls of wheat flour with 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. In an- 
other bowl beat one egg light and to it add 
one cupful of cold milk. Combine the two 
mixtures, add one cupful of small seedless 
raisins and the grated rind of one lemon. 
Scrape the batter into a greased pan meas- 
uring about four inches by seven and a half 
inches on the bottom, and at least two and 
a half inches high. Bake thirty minutes 
in a moderate oven of about 400° F. 


DATE ROLLs. Sift one cupful of wheat 
flour with one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one teaspoonful of sugar 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. Into 
this stir one egg yolk previously mixed 
with one-quarter cupful of cold, sweet milk. 
Add twelve stoned dates—uncooked—cut 
very small, and toss the dough out onto a 
slightly floured board. Pat down to half 
an inch in thickness, shape with a cutter 
measuring two and a half inches in di- 
ameter, fold two opposite edges to meet in 
the center, pressing them down slightly, 
and bake on a greased pan for twenty 
minutes in a hot oven—450° F. 


APPLE RYE MUFFINS. Sift half a 
cupful of bread flour with one cupful of rye 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. In an- 
other bowl beat one egg yolk light and to 
it add three-quarters of a cupful of cold, 
sweet milk, and half a cupful of cold 
sweetened apple sauce, together with one 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, then stir 
this mixture into the flour. Add one table- 
spoonful of butter, melted, and fold in the 
white of one egg stiffly beaten. Turn into 
wells of an oiled muffin pan and bake 
twenty-five to thirty minutes in a hot 
oven—450° F. 


PEAR RICE CAKES. Cook four table- 
spoonfuls of uncoated (white) rice in 
salted water to cover till very tender. 
Drain and measure. There should be 
about three-quarters of a cupful of the 
cooked rice. To this quantity add one cup- 
ful of sweet, cold milk mixed with one well- 
beaten egg. Stir in two and one-quarter 
cupfuls of wheat flour sifted with four tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one-third 
cupful of granulated sugar, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of salt. Beat well, then 
add three-quarters of a cupful of ripe 
Bartlett pears diced—skins, cores and seeds 
discarded—or the same quantity of canned 
pears drained from their juice. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of melted shortening, and 
bake in greased muffin pans for twenty- 
five minutes in a hot oven—400° to 450° F. 


Proud of their glowing cheeks 
































































s Makes 
Kids Husky 


and dancing eyes— 


— results of the right, hot breakfast cooked 
thoroughly in exactly 3 MINUTES 


Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, joyous 
high spirits belonging to childhood 
mark the youngsters properly nour- 
ished with thoroughly cooked Oat 
Flakes. This body-building, health- 
giving food can now be thoroughly 
cooked in 3 minutes exactly (no more 


sary to make them perfectly digest- 
ible and delicious. Time yourself — 
you can depend upon it. 


Perfect Digestibility 


Oats are the richest grain in energiz- 


—no less). ing vitamines, minerals and tissue- 
building protein. The digestibility 
3 MINUTES on your stove of oats depends upon thorough cook- 


ing. The process of fireless-cooking 
used in the genuine 3 Minute Oat 
Faxes breaks down the starch cells 
(dextrinizes the starches) and pro- 
duces absolute digestibility. 


because Fireless Cooked— 


At The Mill— For 12 Hours 


The secret of thoroughly cooking 
oats so quickly and easily lies in our 
special process of selection, grading 
and treatment. In this process the 
oats, still in their jackets, are Fireless 
Cooked— At The Mill (in their own 
moisture only)— For 12 Hours. When 
dried and hulled, the oat flakes are 
tender and entirely free from that 
flouriness that cooks into a paste. 
Exactly 3 minutes of boiling on your 
stove completes the cooking neces- 


New Nutlike Flavor 


3 Minute Oat Fraxzs is distin- 
guished by a flavor deliciously differ- 
ent from any other oats. The plump- 
est, most perfect oats are selected 
and a rich, nutlike flavor developed ) 
by means of the exclusive 3 MINUTE f 
process. Taste it today and experience 
yourself its delightful difference. 














Package bearing this 
ar Ae ta oy pn 


Try a Package 
of 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


Ask for it at your Grocer’s today. If he cannot supply you 


Send 10 cents 


and his name and we will gladly send you the regular 
size package, all charges prepaid. 


r——-»>Use this coupon now <-— — — - 
THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 


Department 15-F, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


For enclosed 10 cents please send me regular size package of 3 Minute 
Oat FLakes. 


Regular Package, 10¢ 


Family Size, 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 


{ 
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That Individual Touch : 
es UL 
By JANE HEMMINGWAy - 
. oft 
AST summer I lunched with a_ preserved strawberries, saving the juice | ic 
4] young friend of mine who hada _ from the can for a pudding sauce thick- | l 

zy small garden. If I should say ened with cornstarch. | 

We Weeya| that all we had for lunch was When making hot chocolate or cocoa | © 
wana S) suCcotash, hot biscuits, jam and _ try adding a cupful of very strong coffee | 0" 
berries, many cooks would turn up their to each four cupfuls of the chocolate. | § 
noses. But when I say that the succotash Top with whipped cream. 4 re 
was made from tiny green Lima beans and Try serving vanilla ice cream in a ring, 3 b 

Golden Bantam corn, and that it was filling the center with fruit in sirup. If | & 
served in little yellow Quimper bowls and you have no ring mold, make a circle of | & rm 
garnished with whipped cream, you may balls on a large round plate, using an ice- | we h 
realize what potluck can be with an artist cream scoop. Fill the middle with canned | © : 

in the kitchen. pears, the centers of which have been 


aoe 


Bt 


That is the reason I have no patience at filled with mixed candied fruits. If you 


e . a all with the type of housewife who says, like peaches better put them in the middle, : 

66 “Life is just one monotonous meal after omit the candied fruits and pour a rasp- | © 
OU T l mM aq a Cr another and I have to cook them all berry sauce over | & t 
myself.”” Cooking three meals a day is the them. On the out- | § 
housewife’s job, and it is up to her to do it side of the ring put 
a border of maca- Vv 
roons or meringues 
and the whole will 
be much like a huge 


wer 


” 
am 


in such a way that it will be neither tire- 


99 
some nor monotonous. I contend that ifa 
U L VW e Cp OUSE cook would only put some of herself into 


her work, as she would if she were an in- 


















































“If we get married, I’ll keep my house better terior decorator or some other really pro- peach melba. This E 
then Bt does hers mar rn not going to fessional person, she would get as much makes a very good P) 
turn into aslave. You men/ You think drudgery “kick”’ out of her job as these others do. dish for refresh- 
is a sign of good housekeeping.” Another friend of mine made a loaf of ments for an after- D 
mashed baked beans left over from Satur- noon or evening | & , 
By Mary Date ANTHONY day night. Just before sending it to the party. | F 
L : h d cel 7— iad table she gave it that little different touch Pa ge . FE 
Cave it to the modern gir to spea er mind. by making grooves across it with the or gastronomic Try These 3 | 
She’s painfully frank, sometimes, but I’ve found handle of a silver knife. In these grooves °°" C 
Mary Dake Aztheny shar she’s usually mighty capable. too alert she alternated chili sauce and strips of — re welt NOTHER very 
Adviser on kitchen a y gnty cap ‘ ? ea Se crisp bacon. P : delicious re- a 
and householdclesn- and eager to learn .... looking for new time- When she wants to dress up a plain freshment dish and t 
sands of women. savers. Girls today want more leisure, and they green salad this same friend serves slices one that is most unusual is a fruit salad 
: ‘ of cream cheese with it, with a teaspoon-_ served in halves of grapefruit skins with \ 
get it by using short-cuts. ful of pear and ginger preserve on each a tablespoonful of lemon ice on each. ' | 
: : ° slice. It is a luscious combination and Instead of straight vanilla flavoring for : 
And that is why S. O. S ~S sO pop ular with the makes a very attractive salad. blancmange, custards or rice puddings, : 
younger generation. It is quick and easy to use. use a quarter of a teaspoonful of peach 
In almost no time it keeps kitchenware looking Some Dessert Innovations wanes pony i a ppb 
bright and new—even hard-to-clean aluminum. AND I know an old lady, famous for her When done spread with a thin layer of 
Vegetable stains, burned-on food, and smoke ee and a who sears se Po prince _ serve with cream, either 
. : . . stick of cinnamon and some lemon peel in whipped or plain. 
black come off in a twinkling with S. O. . part of her crab-apple jelly. It gives it a When serving string beans drain ye 
H is i ‘r, the 
wder is necessary. most unusual flavor. This is a touch to add four tablespoonfuls of buttcr, 
No cloth, no aor 3 : eat aitien 7: ‘ af tuck away in your mem- juice of half a lemon and a tables;oonful 
S.O.S. cleansand polishesin one swift operation. ory until crab-appletime of chopped parsley. : 
There’s nothing else like these handy scouring pads, — along. ; y beige es a leg * ean : - b : 
> . erhaps some of my amb that is to be served sliced cold, f x 
as you wl II find if you send me the coupon below. own individual touches ) it with water in which a tablespoonful of a 
would prove an incen- F whole cloves and two or three s‘icks of be 
ww \y vik 4 ba tive to others to see what pi ali cinnamon have been boiled fv: a few : 
‘ they could do. /@ moments. 
Ta i W = — The next time you Many now popular dishes ori: inated 
— g A make a cottage pudding i from using up left-overs. ei you have 
try adding two table- two or three saucers of different kinds 
_— # x ee spoonfuls of of fruit, not enough to ma .e any- 
a & orange mar- ; thing of, try a Neapolita®: short- 
i a Bi a Ne = malade to cake. Bake the cake, pr‘ erably 
Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. your lemon a sponge mixture, in three ana 
. sauce. And Use stéwed peaches or apricots, 
The Magi c Cleaner of Pots and Pans to a caramel dried, fresh or canned, drained 
sauce for from their juice and sugared be- 
Mary Dale Anthony, $. 0. S.Mfg. Co. L-H.J. 3-27 baked cus- tween the first two layess, = 
3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. tards add a strawberries, and top wit 
macieeed ©, tie (or five 2c stamps) for a trial tablespoon- crushed pineapple, sliced oh 
a Wand Tecmo eo See fulof chopped anges or bananas. Serve Wi 
stores. Regularly packed in Ce mixed nuts. whipped cream or meringue. 
3-pad and 6-pad boxes. Garnish It is such individual toucl™* 
S. O. S. MANUFACTURING Co. ADDRESS your custard as these that differentiate 4 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco cream pie A cup of coffee helps a lot tween the kitchen drudge an o 
8.0. &. Mrc. Co. or Camana, Em. Town STATE with whole The flavor of the cocoa pot. the kitchen artist. 
rauren Ave., loronto, Ont., Can. 
Grocer’s NAME AND ADDRESS —_—_ 
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nce an Ugly Worn Spot 
Wit Gleams Anew 


I : the whole process of keeping house there is nothing more 
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annoying than those shabby “trafic spots” that appear in door- 
>  waysand at the foot-of-the-stairs. Here’s a quick, easy, electric way 
) to vet rid of them and to prevent them from returning. 
‘ Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Liquid Wax with a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans the floor and deposits a protecting 
waxen film. Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor. 
Instantly—almost like magic—the surface takes on a beautiful, 
ck |[ lustrous, deep-toned polish. 





| These “traffic spots” can easily be touched up without going 
fiee |B over the entire floor. If they are badly worn it may be necessary to 
| repeat this simple operation two or three times to build up a 
body. But it’s so easy anyone can do it—and it takes but a few 
minutes. There is no stooping—no messy rags and pails—no soiled 
hands or clothing. 


Try this WAX treatment on those dull-looking “edges” around 
the rugs. And on all your floors—old and new—of wood, linoleum, 
tile or composition. It makes no difference how they are finished 
—with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. ALL floors respond to this 
wonderful Johnson’s Wax Electric treatment. 








Floors polished with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and Electric Floor 
This Polisher are not slippery. They do not show scratches or heel-prints 
= and they require but little care—dry dusting will keep them im- 
te | maculate. The original cost of waxed floors is trifling and there is 
ling | & 


| practically no after-expense. 
The Johnson Electric Floor Polisher is very easy to operate. You 


don’t need to push it or bear down on it —all you do is walk along 
very 





ree |} and GUIDE it with the finger-tips of one hand. It polishes floors 

an’ ||) ten times faster and better than hand methods because the brush re- 

vith |} volves 2100 times a minute and actually burnishes the wax to a | 

for |} beautiful, lustrous, wear-resistant finish. 

ngs, 

ach 

illa. | § 

~ Rent It for $2.00 a Day— 

ther : 
Your neighborhood merchant or painter will RENT | 

~ you a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 

nful a day. Telephone your nearest dealer now and make 
an appointment to rent this wonderful Polisher for 

a any day you wish. With it you can wax-polish ALL 

of | & your floors in the same time it formerly took to do a 

pos 4 single room by the old-fashioned hand methods. 

Or, buy a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 

ated ¢ : 

a for exclusive use in your own household. The cost is 

inds small for an electric appliance that will add’so much 

ol beauty to your home—and also save you many hours 

ably of work and a lot of money for floor refinishing. Ask 

be your dealer for a free demonstration. Or, write us. 

ined S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 

dnd “The Floor Finishing Authorities” 

vith (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 








JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 















































A witch, according to the dtction- 
ary, is one who ‘‘exerts power more 
than natural; an irresistible in- 
fluence.” In this sense Ipswich is 
truly “The Modern Witch’ of 
hosiery, for Ipswich sets the stand- 
ard for beauty, fineness and dura- 
bility in smart hosiery. 
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THE MODERN WITCH “ weaves a spell 


in fine, full-fashioned hosiery 


§ hin Modern Witch of Ipswich .has woven a 
potent hosiery charm in a new full-fashioned 
hose of pure thread silk. 

It has a truly bewitching perfection of weave and 
perfection of fit. Its fine, even texture will remind 
you of imported French hosiery, for it has been 
fashioned on specially-made imported machines. 

No small part of this hosiery charm is the sleek 
perfection of fit—shaped in snugly at the ankle and 


IPSWICH 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


The Modern Witch 
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instep, with an extra fullness at the calf and at the 
arise hem and, most important of all, an extra 
ength of silk above the knee. The reinforced garter 
hem and slipper sole insure long wear. In all the 
smartest shades now being worn in Paris. 


And remember, back of the Modern Witch is the 
century-old Ipswich secret of unrivalled durability 
and exceptional value that distinguishes all 
Ipswich hosiery. 


HOSIERY 


LAWRENCE & CO., Sole Selling Agents 
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“Glad to see yuh, Mr. Holloway. I’m 
Len Douglas,” he announced. ‘I was Mr. 
Henry’s foreman an’ I’ve been tryin’ to 
keep things goin’ until you showed up. If 
you're ready we’ll go in an’ eat an’ talk 
things over afterward.” 

Grant nodded briefly and followed 
Douglas into the house. There were but 
five men in addition to himself and the 
cook, the foreman explained, and Steven 
Henry had always eaten with his em- 
ployes. Grant accepted the arrangement 
with another nod. 

He found his affection for his new home 
deepening from the moment he crossed 
the threshold. 
Dining room and 


King John of the Mesa 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of th’ mesa an’ th’ J-K an’ th’ Seven-Bar- 
Seven are all around it. King John an’ 
Savage of th’ Seventy-seven was here 
before yore uncle. Steven Henry was a 
Mormon—did yuh know that?—and he 
found enough loopholes in th’ old surveys 
under which they’d taken up th’ land so 
he could get a clear title to this whole tract. 

“There’s no free range here. ’Tain’t 
like Texas or Arizona where a man might 
have title to a section or two an’ yet range 
his stock over half a county. This is 
owned land, an’ th’ whole Diamond-S 
Ranch—better’n thirty mile on a side—is 
as much yours as th’ suit of clothes yuh 
got on your back 
or th’ watch in 
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thirty feet long q 0 
and twenty wide. 
The fireplace, 
built to accom- 
modate four-foot 
logs, was opposite 
the door and the 
walls were hidden 
by a series of well- 
filled bookcases, 
the worn volumes | 
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showing that they 
had been well 
read and corre- 
spondingly well 
loved. Skins of bear, wolf, coyote, and 
cougar covered the brick floor, and the 
broad mantle bore a row of pottery bowls 
and jars; some of them of Indian manu- 
facture and others excavated from the 
ruins of the cliff dwellings. 


N THE center of the room was a heavy 

table, and here Holloway and the fore- 
man settled themselves after the excellent 
dinner which Chang served. 

“And now,”’ said the Easterner, lighting 


a cigar and offering its mate to Douglas, . 


“tell me all you know and all I ought to 
know about this ranch. Steven Henry 
was my uncle—my mother’shalf-brother— 
but I hardly knew he existed until I 
learned that his will, in less than a hun- 
dred words, left me the Diamond-S. 

“His lawyers in Salt Lake City com- 
municated with me and I went there from 
my home in Philadelphia; the first time 
I've ever been west of the Susquehanna 
River in my life! I gather from what they 
told me that things aren’t going any too 
well down here—place is losing money, 
and soon. Beyond that I know nothing; 
so it’s up to you.” 

Douglas puffed thoughtfully at his 
cigar before replying. 

“It’s hard to tell just where to begin, 
Mr. Holloway, but I saw yuh lookin’ th’ 
country over from th’ top of th’ hill an’ 
maybe yuh’d follow me better if we had a 
sort of geography lesson first. Yuh could 
See from there how this whole country 
lays in between th’ mountains. Well, yuh 
might say th’ Mesa de las Palomas is just 
three big ranches, ’cept south of Canyon 
Diablo which is sheep range. West of us, 
cross Avispa an’ Bee canyons, is th’ 
»even-Bar-Seven, and north, east an’ 
south lays th’ J-K, John King’s outfit. 
Here”’—he picked up a piece of paper 
rom the table and sketched a rapid out- 
line “this'll show you better than I can 
tell. Yuh see how this ranch—shaped like 
a4 rough diamond —lays right in th’ middle 


MESA DE LAS PALOMAS 


it does it’s anatu- 
ral range from 
which your stock 
can’t stray an’ 
there’s no chance of him gettin’ th’ bene- 
fit of that water. 

“There’s crossin’s, of course, in both 
Hornet an’ Avispa canyons, but cattle 
ain’t likely to use em much. They’re 
pretty rough an’ cows ain’t overly partial 
to climbin’. Up north here, from th’ head 


of Cross Canyon over to Bee Creek, we’ve . 


run a line fence that stops any drift out 
that way to King’s range.” 

Holloway studied the map intently. 

“T see. If this man King could get my 
place he’d have practically the entire 
eastern portion of the mesa.” 

““That’s what he seems to want fore he 
dies,” replied Douglas; “not only all east 
of th’ big canyons but all th’ rest of it too. 
There’s some say he owns Savage body 
and soul, and if he could get th’ Diamond-S 
th’ title to th’ Seven-Bar-Seven would be 
in his hands in a week.” 

‘What sort of a man is this King?” 
asked the Easterner. 


OUGLAS’ smiling lips set suddenly. 

“Tf yuh don’t mind, Mr. Holloway, 
I’d like not to answer that just yet. You'll 
hear plenty an’ then yuh can form your 
own opinion. His name is John King, but 
it’s been turned around and you'll hear 
him called King John more often. He’s 
earned it too!” 

“Well, we’ll let him drop for the pres- 
ent,”’ said Holloway. ‘‘ Now tell me what 
seems to be going wrong with the ranch.” 

Douglas tossed his cigar away. 

“Everything went all right till after th’ 
courts cleared th’ title in Steven Henry’s 
favor,” he began; “then she seemed to 
start downgrade. First off, I had all sorts 
of trouble gettin’ punchers. They’d be 
here for a month or so an’ then ask f'’r 
their time an’ move on. Then when we 
went out on beef round-up last year we 
tally about a thousand head short! That’s 
bad, ’cause when we was brandin’ in th’ 
spring we’d got a good check on th’ stock. 
I take two boys an’ comb the whole 





For instance—the great Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
uses aluminum cooking uten- 
sils exclusivelyin papery an 
average of 4000 meals daily 


CThe BEST COOKS use 


Alumimum 


The chefs of many world-famous hotels preside over 
all-aluminum kitchens. They cook everything in alu- 
minum—for they have found that aluminum cooks 
everything well. 




























Some of these experts praise the greater durability and 
economy of aluminum utensils. Others speak of the ease 
with which this ware is kept clean and sanitary. Still 
others call attention to its safety for all kinds of cooking. 


Hospitals, too, and steamship lines, and railroads, and 
packers of food products are using aluminum more and 
more. And housewives, unwilling that the large user 
should monopolize such efficiency and economy, are de- 
ciding in increasing numbers that the all-aluminum 
kitchen is better than one equipped with a bit of every- 
thine. . os: 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
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Generous Supply ~ ~ Note Coupon 


eNow an All-day Make-up 
That Lasts 9 Hours 




















You apply ut ; 

just a single 

exquisite 
touch. 
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Créme Elcaya normalizes the 
skin to youthful fineness, so it is 
more than a temporary base. 


HIS tells of a new way to 
look your best the whole 
day long. It tells of a new 
creation developed by the EIl- 
caya Company, famous inter- 
nationally as one of the leading 
beauty laboratories in the world. 


Thousands of women are dis- 
covering this new way—this 
better way—to keep morning 
freshness all day long. 

Here is a way—if your skin jis 
too oily—to take all shine away 
for the whole day. Here is a way 
—if your skin is dry and tends to 
flake—to keep it smooth and 
soft all day long. 


Now we would like to prove 
the merits of Créme Elcaya to 
you. We urge you to accept a 
generous supply to try. You will 
find that with a single applica- 
tion at the beginning of the day, 
you can be fresh and charming 
all day long. 


Prove this fact by a simple 
test. Clip the coupon and mail it 
to us and we will send you a gen- 
erous supply, together with di- 
rections for simple, home treat- 
ments which will make your 
skin radiantly lovely. Bet- 
ter still, buy it at your fa- 
vorite toilet goods counter. 

Jars 60c and $1. Tubes 
25c. 





Powder and rouge as many 
times as you wish during the 
day. Neither will streak nor 
cake. 

Créme Elcaya is unique, dif- 
ferent from any other founda- 
tion cream you have ever used. 
A touch in the morning— 
your skin at noon is still 
fresh and charming. 

At 3 you remain intri- 
guingly lovely. At 6 you are 
still as fresh as the morning! 
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Mail this for gen- 
erous supply to 


ELCAYA CO. 
Dept. 65 L 
114 West 17 Stree 
New York, N. Y. 
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range—workin’ clear up into th’ De 
Sotos—but don’t even see hair.”’ 

“But,” protested Holloway, ‘“‘a thou- 
sand head of cattle don’t grow wings and 
fly away overnight, Douglas!”’ 

“No, they don’t; but damn if I can 
savvy where these got to! Yuh see, Mr. 
Holloway, if they’d been rustled off there’d 
be some word of it somewhere. Then we 
lost about thirty head of hosses that we’d 
rounded up f’r breakin’. They was th’ pick 
of our stock an’ were goin’ to Denver an’ 
Colorado Springs f’r polo ponies. But they 
jest sickened in bunches an’ died like hogs 
when cholera hits a pen! 

“All of them natural things, yuh might 
say, but it looked mighty funny comin’ 
all of a sudden that way. Your uncle 
wasn’t as young as he used to be, an’ in- 
stead of makin’ a fight of it he kinda lost 
his nerve. Then he got soaked through 
ridin’ back from Jordan—old Ginger put 
his foot in a gopher hole an’ he had to 
shoot him an’ walk through th’ rain—an’ 
he got pneumonia an’ died. Since then 
I’ve been runnin’ th’ place f’r the lawyers.” 

““How’s it making out now?” Holloway 
inquired. 

“Jest there or thereabouts. I reckon 
you’d say she’s breakin’ even—payin’ all 
expenses an’ makin’ day 
wages f’r th’ owner. But if 
th’ calf crop drops off like th’ 
beef did she’ll be way in th’ 
red f’r th’ year.”’ 

“King, so the lawyers told 
me,” said Holloway, ‘‘has 
made several offers to buy 
the ranch. Do you know 
anything about that?” 


“T HEARD something 
about it. Th’ lawyers 
wrote me askin’ what I 
thought of it. He made a 
half-dozen offers—up to 
about twice what th’ place 
is worth as prices go for land 
hereabouts. That’s another 
thing that looks fishy.” 

“‘Tsee,”’ said the Easterner 
thoughtfully, ‘‘or rather I 
don’t see at all! There are 
certainly a great many things 
to be considered, not the 
least of them being my utter 
ignorance of the West and of 
the cattle business. 

“But it looks to me‘as if there must be 
some good reason for this man King want- 
ing the place so badly—reason enough to 
make it worth while holding on to. I’m 
something of a believer in direct action, 
Douglas, and I guess I might as well start 
out by knowing just what I’m going to be 
up against. If you will make whatever 
arrangements are necessary and tell Chang 
to call me early I think I’ll celebrate my 
first day by paying a call on this un- 
crowned monarch you tell me about— 
King John.” 

The two men rose and for an instant 
gray eyes met brown in a silent appraise- 
ment. Almost instinctively their hands 
met. 

“‘T have an idea we'll get along all right, 
Douglas,” said Grant Holloway. 


II 


INCE the day four years before when 

the Nebo stage had overturned in the 
bowlder-strewn bed of White River, bend- 
ing him cruelly across a rock, John King 
had not known what it was to walk. Para- 
lyzed from the hips down, his useless, 
withered limbs wrapped in the brilliant 
folds of a Navajo blanket, he directed the 
destinies of his immense estate from his 
chair. 

In fair weather his Chinese servants 
carried the chair to the broad adobe- 
paved porch from which he could survey 
the miles of brown hills and rolling grass- 
land on which he had set his seal. In win- 
ter a fire of pifion and hardwood, freighted 
from the timbered foothills of the Silver 
Mountains, blazed in the great fireplace 
in front of which John King—King John— 
administered low, middle and high justice 
to the inhabitants of his realm. 





——___ ff 


A kingdom it was, nothing less; and 
the owner thereof doubtless thought the 
regal title—bestowed at first in jest—was 
no more than was due him. Across a terrj- 
tory larger than many states and princi- 
palities his cattle ranged, watched and 
tended by riders every one of whom re- 
ceived their orders from the crippled 
monarch at the home ranch on the mesa 
above Montezuma Creek. 

To him who rode the ranges no longer 
came every day his subordinates—quiet 
self-possessed men, the corners of their 
grave, often hard eyes showing the many 


Marc 


telltale cross-lines etched by years of | J 


peering across long, sun-bathed distances, 
To King John they bore word of the con- 
dition of the range; the increases in his 
herds; the depredations of wolf, cougar, 
coyote and bear; the occasional disap- 
pearance of a cow or two from those por- 
tions of his empire which bordered on the 
Reservation. And from him they received 
their orders, leaving him and riding slowly 
away through the purple sage, their steel 
and silver spurs jingling softly to the me- 
chanical trot of their ponies. 

“Black Jack’’ Huntoon was King John’s 
viceroy. He had been the monarch’s fore- 
man from the time King had first taken 
up land on the Mesa de las 
Palomas, and after the ruler 
had been crippled had taken 
charge of every detail of the 
outside work. 


ALL, grim, and dark al- 

most to swarthiness, he 
affected clothes which em- 
phasized this natural satur- 
ninity: Black leather chaps, 
black sateen shirt, and broad- 
brimmed black hat pulled 
low over his dark,.unsmiling 
eyes. Although many ofthe 
men of the country had laid 
aside their belt guns among 
the other relics of a day they 
considered forever gone, he 
still clung to his .45s, two of 
them, sagging low on either 
hip. No one knew whence 
Huntoon had come; and no 
one after once meeting the 
unwavering gaze of the eyes 
beneath the black hat brim 
ever inquired. His word as 
much as the King’s was law 
throughout the J-K ranges, and no em- 
ploye of that ranch ever questioned an 
order of his a second time. 

Rumor whispered that the King was 
something more than an employer to the 
taciturn major-domo, but if such tales 
reached the ears of either of those directly 
concerned they never betrayed it. As si- 
lently as the gray wolves that skulked 
through the sage, Huntoon, mounted on 
his great black stallion, passed from one 
boundary to another of the J-K. Rarely 
did he sleep in the same bed twice a week, 
but from time to time as he rode he sought 
some elevated place and turned his field 
glasses in the direction of the home ranch. 
If he saw the signal of three columns of 
smoke towering into the air he knew that 
the king required the presence of his 
viceroy. 

The gossip that sensed paternalism in 
King’s interest and trust in Huntoon 
found a choice morsel in another phase of 
the life at the J-K. No woman, they said, 
had ever crossed the threshold of tlie big 
house; nor did the king, even in the days 
before his accident, ever speak to a woman 
if it could possibly be avoided. They told 
of Doctor Stacy’s wife, traveling with her 
husband from Pizarro to Jordan, seeking 
shelter at the J-K and being quartered in 
the bunk house; and of King meeting her 
later on the street of the little Mormon 
village and passing with blank, unseeing 
eyes, utterly ignoring the doctor’s lifted 
hat. All of this, the scandal lovers de- 
clared, simply served to confirm the other 
tale; and curious eyes followed the silent 
foreman when he appeared on the streets 
of Nebo or Jordan. 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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looks, fast colors, lasting wear and 
sanitary qualities of Alabastine. 


Before you 
decorate send 


for this helpful book 


“ArtisticHome Decoration” by Miss Ruby 
Brandon, our Home Betterment Expert, 
shows in actual colors the striking effects 
so easily and economically accomplished 
with Alabastine. Let this book help you 
with your interior decorating problems. 
It will post you fully on modern decora- 
tive vogues, the artistic color schemes 
and interior arrangement that add so 
much to home attractiveness. Ten cents 
in coin or stamps will bring the book 
to you postpaid. 

There is no substitute for Alabastine. 
For sale at 30,000 stores. 


You are not getting genuine Alabastine 
unless the Cross and Circle is printed in 






























That Make Beautiful Interiors 


Ask your dealer to show you the Alabastine Rustic Tan— 
Oyster Blue—Antique Green—and Peach. These distinctive 
color creations are in the neutral shades—those beautiful, 
artistically correct wall colors now so much in vogue. 


With Alabastine colors you can quickly transform any room 
into a dream of loveliness. The 20 colors and white, by mix- 
ing, give every opportunity for individual color schemes and 
treatment. Alabastine is so easy to apply you can do the work 
yourself. Mixes in a moment with warm or cold water, and 
can be used on any surface—plaster, wallboard, brick, cement 
or canvas. And it won’t rub off; yet it washes off readily when 
removal isdesired. Noother wallcoating compares with thegood 





Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 


























East had been a three-day stopover in Salt 
Lake City to consult with his uncle’s at- 
torneys and complete the transfer of the 
deeds of the ranch. Adams had met him 
at Nebo when the transcontinental had 
hesitated for a few puffing minutes for 
him to disembark, and at the ranch house 
where they had stayed overnight on their 
way to the Diamond-S the reticent cour- 
tesy of the West had placed an inhibition 
on any voluntary information as to his 
neighbors. 

He looked about with keen interest as 
Douglas swung the team of wild-eyed 
ponies between the great square pillars of 
red sandstone that marked the entrance 
to the home ranch of the J-K. King John 
had modeled his palace after the great 
haciendas hundreds of miles to the south. 
Built of the dull red adobe bricks so easily 
manufactured from materials at hand it 
stood on the highest point of the mesa 
above the valley of the Montezuma, its 
arched and pillared porches and galleries 
promising a welcome and comfortable 
refuge from either summer heat or the 
cold winds of winter. 

A silent puncher appeared from behind 
one of the outbuildings and stepped to 
the horses’ heads as Douglas checked the 
team, surveying the Diamond-S foreman 
and his passenger closely and suspiciously 
from shifty eyes. Holloway walked on up 
to the house where a Chinaman met him 
and guided him to the deep porch on the 
north side. And there he found King John. 


O THE Easterner there was something 

almost pathetic in the sight of the great 
figure propped among the many cushions, 
the useless limbs supported by an exten- 
sion built to his massive chair. The king 
was gazing out across his domain and did 
not seem to observe Holloway’s approach 
until the younger man stood at his elbow. 
Then he turned his great head. ‘Mr. 
King?’ inquired Grant. “I am ‘i 

The ruler’s eyes darted from one item 
to another of the obviously Eastern cloth- 
ing. “‘You are ” he interrupted in 
level, emotionless tones, “‘you can’t be 
anyone else but Steve Henry’s nephew. I 
saw the dust of your rig as you turned from 
the west pasture into the Montezuma road. 
You will make allowances for my failure 
to meet you, please.” 

An explanatory hand touched the crip- 
pled limbs and then flashed to a bellcord 
that was dangling beside him. 

“And now something to cut the dust of 
the journey from your throat while we are 
chatting,’’ he continued; “‘a glass of home- 
made wine, perhaps, Mr. Holloway. 
Whisky if you prefer it.” 

He gave an order to the waiting China- 
man and busied himself with filling a pipe, 
his flat blue eyes watching the Easterner 
closely. In a country where the rice-paper 
cigarette was almost universal, King John 
affected—if his character was capable of 
affectation—brier pipes with slender ten- 
inch stems. A supply of these hung from 
metal rings in the side of a smoking stand 
at his elbow and there were few of his wak- 
ing moments when one of them was not 
between his teeth. 








OLLOWAY sipped the cool, sweet wine 
and wondered what he could say. The 
man before him—cordial, cultured, and 
helpless—was so totally different from his 
preconceived idea of the powerful and 


thought he saw a fleeting shadow of some 


erty, Mr. King, and advised me to sel]. 
I wished to meet the man who had made 
those offers and discuss them with him,” 

“There is very little to discuss,”’ King 
answered, ‘‘except to repeat that the offer 
stands. Do you consider selling, Mr. Hol- 
loway?”’ 

Grant ignored the question. 

“There’s no use my trying to make a 
secret of it,” he announced. “I might as 
well state very frankly that I am totally 
ignorant of every phase, large or small, of 
ranching or the raising of cattle and horses, 
But I made a few inquiries here and there 
as to land values in this part of the coun- 
try; and I am curious to know, simply as a 
business man, why you are willing to pay 
twice the value of the property for the 
Diamond-S when you already own more 
acres than you can count.”’ 

King John studied the Easterner for a 
long moment. Finally he drew the slender 
stem of his long pipe from his lips. 


“T ADMIRE your frankness, Mr. Hollo- 

way. Are you at all familiar with the 
general topography of the Diamond-S and 
its relation to the balance of the Mesa de 
las Palomas?”’ 

“In a general way, yes. I studied a map 
of the country last night.’’ 

“What?” said King quickly; “‘did Steve 
Henry have a map of the mesa?” 

“No,” replied Grant with some sur- 
prise, “my foreman, a man named Doug- 
las, simply sketched me one that I might 
familiarize myself with the location of my 
property and the surrounding ranches. I 
have not yet had an opportunity to go 
through any of my uncle’s papers.” 

““T see, I see. Well, you doubtless ob- 
served that the Diamond-S enjoys great 
natural advantages as to boundaries. Hor- 
net Canyon on the south and the canyons 
of the Bee and the Avispa on the west and 
northwest absolutely prevent your stock 
drifting in those directions. In winter 
there is little danger of them drifting to 
the northeast as the prevailing winds are 
from that general direction. Summer 
drift can be kept low by your few miles of 
line fence and the maintenance of a couple 
of men to ride your northern border. It is 
a range on which the stock is held by 
nature, and such a range is very valuable. 

“Tam pointing out, you see, the unques- 
tioned advantages of your well-watered 
ranch, a course you might think strange in 
view of my desire to acquire the property, 
but I am trying to repay frankness with 
frankness.” 


E PAUSED and the observant China- 

man who hovered behind his chair 
touched a match to the long-stemmed 
pipe. The king puffed a few moments be- 
fore continuing. 

“‘That is one side of the question. Now 
let us look further. The Diamond-s lies 
like an island in the J-K ocean. As a mat- 
ter of fact its original name was Rancho 
Corazon, Heart Ranch—Heart of the 
Mesa—and that’s just what it is. It cuts 
my property virtually in half. Could I 
take over the Diamond-S I would have 
free range from the De Sotos to the Mesa 
Azul, the canyon system on the west and 
the Silver Mountains on the east giving 
me natural boundaries. Your property 
I would use as a horse-ranch—ranging 
and breeding for a better grade of saddle 
and draft animals. 


(Continued on Page —_ 
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A v idea, like hidden treasure, often 
lies oried for centuries. Then, one bright 
day rogress unearths it . . . and the 
Wor... gets a new thrill. . . . So it was 
wit. the Pieces or 8. Generations of young 
brid had hungered in vain for a set of 
silve ‘ with enough knives, forks and spoons 
to take care of “unexpected company.” . 

Then along came 184'7 Rocers Bros. Silver- 
plate with a set of silverware in eights’ 


HANNA BILVER UNEARTHS AER 


instead of the usual shorthanded “six of 
each.”” Covers for eight in table essentials 
—34 pieces all told—in a gorgeous Spanish 
Treasure Chest—retailing for . . . $49.50. 


-1847 ROGERS BROS: 


SHAVER PLASSE 


NI RNATIONAL SILVER CO_ 


REARIT'S DESIRE 


And today, wherever silverware is sold, 
you'll find that the already famous Pigcgs 
or 8 Chest is the fastest-selling chest in the 
silverware department. . . . To match flat- 
ware in Pieces or 8 Chest, tea and dinner 
services may be had in any of the 1847 
Rocers Bros. Silverplate patterns. 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR NEW BOOK? 
A most charming little brochure . . . beautifully illustrated . . . and 
containing a gold mine of suggestions, for the hostess, on both formal 
and informal entertaining. A copy is yours for the asking. Ad- 
dress Dept. C-28, International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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'-e at daybreak. He seemed never to 
surveying the world through orbs as 
nanently open as those of arattlesnake. 
You either don’t care how you throw 
av your money,” the newcomer thought 
‘imself, ‘“‘or you’re a clever actor!” 

id he remarked: 

You make it very clear, Mr. King. 
-y:mmarized, it’s just this: You want the 
i yamond-S. You fought for 
' in the courts and, failing 
there, you’re going to secure 
it by other means. Am I 
right?” 

King eyed him curiously. 
This frank tenderfoot was a 
new type to him. 

But his reply was almost 
equally direct. ‘You are, 
sir! Your lawyers gave you 
good advice when they sug- 
gested that you accept my 
offer. I want the Diamond-S 
and Iam ——”’ he paused an 
instant—‘‘I am accustomed 
to getting what I want, Mr. 
Holloway!” 

“By fair means or —— 

The monarch of the J-K 
threw out a protesting hand. 

“Please, Mr. Holloway! You are my 
guest and while you are under my roof 
the laws of hospitality are as sacred to me 
as to an Arab. Let us not quarrel at our 
first meeting.”” He signaled the China- 
man to refill their glasses. ‘‘My regards, 
sir. Think over my offer and at your con- 
venience let me have your reply.”’ 

Holloway touched his lips to the glass. 
His mind was reviewing rapidly all that 
Douglas had told him the night before. 
There was a joker somewhere, he decided, 
and—he was not the type to hesitate when 
he had once arrived at a decision. He rose 
and faced the supine King. 

“We might as well settle it now and 
have it over with, Mr. King. You cer- 
tainly seem to be able to pay for your 
fancies, but I have a notion to see if I can 
indulge some of my own. The Diamond-S 
is not on the market at present nor is it 
likely to be in the future. Your offer—”’ in 
his turn he paused—“‘is too high!” 


” 


I ING JOHN gave no sign of his sur- 

prise and disappointment. For the 
hundredth part of a second a film seemed 
to pass across the expressionless eyes, but 
his teeth flashed in one of his rare smiles. 

“It sounds very final, Mr. Holloway,” 
he said, “‘but I haven’t quit wanting the 
Diamond-S. Now we'll forget everything 
connected with business! Guests are quite 
a rarity in these parts and I intend to 
make the most of your short stay. Doug- 
las will be made comfortable in the bunk 
house and you can start back whenever 
ycu wish tomorrow morning.” 

When dinner was announced the silent 
Chinaman transferred King to a wheeled 
hair. He chatted gayly throughout the 

ieal, which was one that any New York 

hotel would be proud to serve. A vintage 

port was placed before them with their 
ars in the big library. 

“Ah, you love books, Mr. Holloway,” 
commented King as the Easterner’s eyes 
‘oamed over the well-filled shelves. “‘They 
“re my one solace since my accident. When 

e Is tied to a chair time often hangs very 

avily on his hands. This winter I have 

‘ously taken up the English poets. 
‘-rowning, I admit frankly, is beyond me 

‘ times; but Tennyson I appreciate, and 
S winburne. Henley was far worse off than 

yet he could write Invictus.” 


; [HEY chatted about books and on gen- 
4 eral topics until ten o'clock, when 
ilolloway, using the necessity for an early 
start thesnext morning as an excuse, sug- 
gested turning in. 

_They breakfasted together and the 
Chinaman carried King to his post on the 
porch when Douglas appeared with 
the buckboard. After the two had gone 
the monarch sat for a long time gazing 
out across his rolling acres. The dust from 








his visitor’s vehicle hung like yellow smoke 
against the dark green of the pifons 
where the Easterner turned north from 
the Montezuma crossing, when the king 
turned and spoke a few rapid sentences to 
the waiting Chinaman. 

Ten minutes later three columns of 
heavy black smoke spiraled slowly into 
the clear air from the square top of the big 
butte behind the ranch house; and twenty 
miles to the northward Huntoon swung 
his black stallion in an about 
face and, lifting him into a 
long, swift gallop, started 
back in answer to the im- 
perative summons. 


III 


N THE morning 

that Grant Hollo- 
way and Douglas had 
set out for the 
J-K ranch, the 
heavy Cones- 
toga wagon the 
Easterner had 
seen in Nebo 
was rolling along 
the almost in- 
visible road that 
wound through 
the foothills of 
the Silvers, some forty miles from the 
Diamond-S headquarters. 

The Dudleys had made their first camp 
after leaving the little railroad town on the 
southern bank of White River, after a 
crossing not devoid of thrills. By noon of 
the next day the little-used road had be- 
come merely two parallel ruts divided by 
a hedge of two-foot sagebrush. 

“From all I can gather,’’ Dudley told 
the boy and girl who sat on either side of 
him on the broad seat, ‘‘ we'll find the kind 
of place we want almost anywhere from 
here south to the end of the mountains. 
All we’ve got to worry about is wood and 
water. It’s high and dry here and even in 
winter doesn’t get as bitterly cold as the 
more northern slopes. There is plenty of 
pine timber, too, and’’—he glanced anx- 
iously at the youth—‘“‘I want Newton to 
get all the benefit of the piney air.” 

“Couldn’t you get any maps?”’ asked 
his son. The older man shook his head. 

“TI guess we’re pretty well out of the 
map belt,” he replied. “‘ They just laughed 
at me when I asked about them. Even in 
the land office at Salt Lake City, one man 
told me, they have only the old Spanish 
surveys with the distances calculated in 
varas.”’ 


ATALIE perched herself in the rear of 

the wagon, her booted legs swinging 

over the tailboard. She slung a pair of 

field glasses about her neck and announced 

that she was going to inspect the hills fora 

camping place. A half-hour later she sud- 
denly ordered a halt. 

“Stop, dad, quick! There’s something 
wrong up there in the hills. I just hap- 
pened to see something move in the 
glasses.” 

She scrambled forward and poised her- 
self on the high seat, adjusting the focus 
of the binoculars. A tawny shape came 
into view, a lighter brown mass against 
the russet of the winter grass. 

“TI can’t see what it is,” she said 
slowly, ‘‘but there’s something there. 
Here, dad, you look—right on the side of 
that hill, near the top, between the two 
clumps of trees.” 

She thrust the glasses into her father’s 
hand. Dudley swept the powerful lenses 
along the hillside. In the spot the girl had 
indicated he saw a writhing shape. As he 
watched a brown leg slowly extended itself 
toward the sky and then relaxed. He 
lowered the glasses. 

“There’s something there, all right,”’ he 
announced; ‘‘looks like a horse or a cow. 
Want to go take a look-see, Nat?” 

They turned from the dim trail and 
pushed forward through the scattered 
clumps of sage. The girl and her brother 
jumped from the seat and, disregarding 


(Continued on Page 193) 








Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children ~ 


Awarded First Prize—The 
Medal of Honor—Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition— 
Highest award given to 
any Encyclopedia or refer- 
ence work for children. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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the nourishment left in,is Nature’s 
perfect porridge for the health 
and growth of boys and girls. 
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Lariene ‘‘OSTEO” 
Ultra-smart, light, charming 
—one of QUEEN QUALITY’S 

newest fashion welts 










MERION [ 


A chic QUEEN QUALITY 
College Girl type with many 
variations in design, colors, 

and materials 





TROVA 


A distinguished type indic- 
ative of QUEEN QUALITY 
individuality in dress 
footwear 
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the outstanding feature of the mode = 
QuEEN QuagsTyY presents new Shoe creations \ 


EVER WELCOME is the constant revelation of new thoughts in footwear, revealed in the new QUEEN 
QUALITY creations, giving life and color to the mode . . . each model for its particular purpose . . . fitting 
in every feature . . . satisfying the insistent urge for more and prettier footwear, with style and individuality 
delighting the eye, heightening the mode . . . meeting the varied requirements of all occasions . . . affording 
what you want at all times . . . at leading stores. 
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THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 119 BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SLEOLAE 


An Illustrated Guide to the modish 
shoe types, materials and colors awaits 
you. Write for your copy today. 











This Trade Mark identifies every pair 
of Queen Quality shoes and assures you 
of what you want at all times. 
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the warning Dudley shouted after them, 

ead of the slowly moving wagon. 

,rown shape on the ground grew more 

et in outline as they neared it. 

lie’s quick eye made the identifica- 

;—a horse. “Oh, oh! You poor, poor 
ing!” she cried. 

Prone before them was a great buckskin 
‘lion. The loop of a lariat was about 
neck and the trailing end had caught 

‘1 the tough, unyielding roots of a thick 
savebrush. In some way, struggling to 
free himself, the animal had tangled both 
hind legs in the rope and had thrown him- 
self heavily, ensnarling himself still more 
eifectively in the fall. He had evidently 
lain there for several days, struggling all 
the time in the desperate folly character- 
istic of a horse in difficulty. Where a cow 
or mule will lie in patient resignation, 
philosophically con- 
serving its strength, a 


heavy with foal. And of these wild stal- 
lions El Oro was king. 

A glorious buckskin, his color from soft 
nose to tip of flowing tail was that of a 
new double eagle. A Mexican puncher, 
employed by old Ambrose Chedelle, who 
had captured hundreds of the wild horses 
in the earlier days, had christened him the 
Golden One when he had first seen him, a 
half-grown colt, at his mother’s side. 


HE greatest generals have been guilty 

oferrors. El Oro’s usual vigilance had 
been lacking when he led his band to a cool 
water-hole that lay in an unnamed box 
canyon tributary to the upper Monte- 
zuma. At the moment he had lowered his 
head to drink, Pedro Salazar, a J-K 
puncher, also thirsty, had turned into the 
canyon. He had checked his pony at the 
sight of the band of horses and, with swift 
fingers, loosened the lariat that hung at 
his saddle horn. As he 
shook out the loopone 








horse fights — fights 
against strangling 
rope or clinging bog- 
hole until he suc- 
cumbs. 


6 Seon big beast was 
completely ex- 
hausted. His yellow 
coat was plastered 
with dirt where he 
had fairly ground him- 
self into the ground in 
his efforts to get loose. 
The rope was looped 
tightly around his 
hind legs at the fet- 
locks and as he strug- 
gled had burned its 
way deep into the 
tender surfaces at the 
rear of the joints. 
One hind leg, caught 
in a turn of the lariat, 











of the mares saw him 
and whickered shrilly. 

El Oro leaped back 
from the pool. He 
knew the canyon was 
a blind alley and that 
his only hope lay in a 
dash past the man in 
the fifty-foot portal. 
He forgot the mares 
and, unleashing all his 
matchless speed, 
thundered toward the 
canyon mouth. Pedro, 
his eyes gleaming, gal- 
loped forward so as to 
quarter the course of 
the approaching horse, 
the wide loop swing- 
ing above his head, 
kept open by a skillful 
twist of the sinewy 
wrist during each slow 
revolution. As the yel- 

















was dragged far for- 
ward and under his 
body. A thin trickle of blood had caked 
in one nostril and blood also oozed from a 
deep cut across his heavy shoulder where 
the rope had again seared its way into the 
flesh. His eyes had lost the last trace of 
frenzy and registered, through the glaze 
which had begun to cloud them, only 
despair. 

Unceremoniously, Natalie fell to the 
ground and gathered the proud head into 
her lap. The stallion sensed only kindness, 
coupled with a complete absence of any 
fear, in the gentle hands and made no at- 
tempt to renew his struggles. 

“Hurry back to the wagon,” she di- 
rected her brother, ‘‘and bring a knife and 
some water. Oh, you beauty—you 
beauty! You just mustn’t die now! Lie 
still, old fellow, it’s all right—it’s all 


nght!” 


i }“2 any of the Dudleys been natives of 
4 i the Mesa de las Palomas they would 
‘ave recognized the celebrity that lay so 
liclpless before them. El Oro—the Golden 
©ne--was more than a horse; he was a 
personality, known—and hated—by every 
imcher or owner of horses from the De 
‘os to the San Ignacio. There was not a 
rare between Nebo and Bragg’s Ford that 
ould not pull up her picket pin or break 
'uyough a corral in obedience to his shrill, 
‘umanding summons. 
When the first white men came to the 
‘ction the wild horses, descendants of 
“iuck established by the early Spanish set- 
crs in New Mexico and Arizona, counted 
‘ner numbers in thousands. Like the 
Hullalo of the Great Plains, however, their 
continued presence was an economic men- 
ace. They had been shot, trapped and 
driven until now only a scant dozen bands 
were to be found in the entire county— 
each band including some ten or fifteen 
mares and young horses under the leader- 
ship of a stallion who had inherited or 
acquired a wariness equal to that of the 
Tare gray timber wolves—the “‘lobos”— 
that sometimes followed the herds on the 
off chance of pulling down a colt or a mare 


low horse passed him 
the noose left his hand. 
He jerked his pony to a stand and rapidly 
took two overlapping turns of the rope 
about the saddle horn, throwing his 
weight into the opposite stirrup to meet 
the shock. 


UST as the Mexican made the cast, how- 
ever, El Oro swerved toward him and 
the loop, instead of ensnaring his legs, set- 
tled about the arching neck. No Western 
horse that has ever been caught will run 
against a rope, but the golden stallion had 
never experienced the shock of being 
thrown. He scarcely felt the lariat. Sens- 
ing only that he had left the man behind 
him, he continued his flight, taking up the 
slack almost instantly. With a twang the 
rope tightened and the next second both 
horses and the man were on the ground. 
Theshock had been too much for the lighter 
horse. El Oro’s eleven hundred pounds of 
bone and muscle, traveling faster than 
twenty miles an hour, had pulled him 
from his feet. Pedro landed heavily on the 
hard earth. Although half stunned he 
made a despairing grasp at the loosened 
rope as the stallion rose, only to feel the 
coil scorch through his fingers. The next 
instant the yellow horse had disappeared. 
Shaking his head wildly in his efforts to 
get rid of the lariat, El Oro climbed the 
rough slope of Montezuma Canyon and 
galloped steadily northward. Twice the 
trailing end caught in rocks and bushes, 
each time bringing him abruptly to his 
knees; and each time, in a new access 
of terror, he had wrenched and jerked 
himself loose and raced on, instinctively 
heading for his home range, the distant 
foothills of the De Sotos. 

Just at dusk he topped the crest of a 
hill fifteen miles north of the Montezuma 
and, never slackening his wild pace, thun- 
dered down the slope. Again the rope had 
caught, this time throwing him, heels over 
head. He scrambled to his feet. Squealing 
his anger he reared high in the air, striking 
at the trailing thing that he could not lose 
by speed. When he came down again on 
all fours a coil was around one front leg, 
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Oxzite is made of 
sterilized hair—the 
only rug cushion that 
is “‘ozonized.”* Pat- 
ented Sept. 9, 1924. 







CLINTON CARPET CO., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
{American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs.} 

Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, 

“The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” and small 


sample of Ozite. 
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“The Secret 
of my soft rugs 
is the Cushion 
underneath / ” 


Fiverybody loves the 

feeling of luxury that 
goes with soft yielding 
rugs. And this air of lux- 
ury is so inexpensive this 
new way! Any rug, even 
the least costly, can be 
made unbelievably soft by 
merely laying it over Ozite 
Cushion. And what is 
more, Ozite doubles the 
life of rugs! 
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Ask for it at the 


soda fountain 


So good! The rich beef taste 
will tickle your palate. It is 
nourishing, sustaining, deli- 
cious. And easier to make 
than a cup of tea. 


Keep a bottle at home, always 
ready for instant use at the 
table, or as an ideal sick-room 
diet, and for adding flavor to 
other foods. Makes a won- 
derful consommeé. 

Buy it at Grocery, Delicatessen 

and Drug Stores, in 2 oz., 4 0z., 

8 oz. and 16 oz. bottles. 
Proprietors, BOVRIL, Limited, 
London, Eng. Montreal, Can. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 


send you a regular 2 oz. bottle, postpaid, 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Illustrated booklet with recipes, free on 
request. 


Write to Sales Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Call up your 
decorator— 


have him show 
you the new 


WALL COVERING 
OU’LL be amazed at the 


wide range of beautiful 
styles now obtainable in this 
practically permanent wall 
covering. 


Let your decorator and the 
Sanitas sample book suggest 
the decorative idea for that room 
you are going to do over this 
Spring. 

Remember there are Sanitas 
styles and finishes for every 
room. 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 


320 Broadway, Dept. 1, 
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Besides being beautiful, 
Sanitas is a most practical wall 
covering; being made on cloth, 
it will not tear or crack; the sur- 
face of durable oil colors is im- 
pervious to moisture; dirt and 
finger stains can be quickly 
wiped off with a damp cloth. 


Ask your decorator to call 
with the Sanitas sample book 
containing 138 
numbers, or 
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back of the goods. 
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without pins or buttons 


Sweeny pins and buttons—they never 
did belong in baby’s clothes. Pins will 
become unfastened. And baby puts every- 
thing in his mouth. Hard buttons are almost 
as bad. How often when you think it’s colic 
or temper—you find that a hard button is 
pressing edgewise into his tender flesh—or 
a pin prick is the cause of his wails. 
The Safe Way 

Vanta Baby Garments completely eliminate 
pins and buttons. All baby’s garments are 
fastened with dainty little bows of twistless 
tape. With Vanta Baby Garments you can 
dress your baby without once turning him 
over. And the tapes are instantly adjustable 
for a perfect fit. 

More than 20,000 leading doctors and nurses 
recommend this safe way to dress your baby. 
Vanta garments are all of highest quality, 


A new way 


to dress 
your baby 


non-shrinkable, guaranteed. Twice sterilized 
—once just before packing—so they come 
to you, mother, antiseptically clean. 
Vanta garments come in all fabrics. Each 
plainly numbered on the trade mark. This 
makes it easy to dress baby in the same 
fabric straight through and thus eliminate 
the biggest cause of colds. 

For children over two years, we make a complete 
line of buttoned garments, in the same fabrics. 
Most stores carry Vanta Baby Garments. If 
your dealer should not, just write direct to 
the EarnsHaw SALEs Co., Inc., Dept. 13, 
325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


anta 


Baby Garments 





FREE OFFER 


' 

| EARNSHAW SALES CO., Inc., Dept. 13 

325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 

i Nothing to pay,nowor later! A pattern with full instructions for 
making a Vanta Pinless Diaper, and enough Vanta Twistless Tape 


for the fastenings. 


Mailed in a plain package. No cost or obli- 


gation. Mail coupon today while this offer is open. 


Also a copy of “‘Baby’s 





Outfit,’ a56-page book 








on the care and dress 
of infants 











and within ten minutes he had cast and 
“‘hog-tied’”’ himself as thoroughly as even 
Pedro could have wished. 

There he had lain for almost seventy 
hours. A horse of less superb strength 
would have given out long before, choked 
by the half-inch rope that bit cruelly into 
the soft throat, but El Oro was of a finer 
strain. The labored breath came perhaps 
a shade more quickly through the wide 
nostrils, but the proud head that had never 
known the touch of man’s hand never 
flinched as Natalie Dudley slipped a knife 
blade next his skin and severed the chok- 
ing loop about his neck. Within a few sec- 
onds his feet were also free and the golden 
stallion stretched out in grateful relaxa- 
tion, sucking deep gulps of the cool air 
into his tortured lungs. 

Newton appeared with a bucket and the 
girl tore the handkerchief from her throat 
and dipped it in the water, bathing the 
swollen tongue and the blood-caked nos- 
trils. 

“You’ve had just a terrible time, 
haven’t you, old fellow,” she said sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘but it’s all right now. 
We mustn’t let you have 
too much water all at 
once. Easy, boy,easy!”’ 

She turned to her 
father, whohaddriven 
the wagon to the top 
of the hill and walked 
back to her side. 

‘‘Dad,’’ she said, 

“he’s mine! I’m going to 

nurse him till he’s wellagain, 
and then I’ll have him all the 
time we’re here. If we find the man who 
owns him we’ll buy him, won’t we? Let’s 
camp here tonight, and maybe tomorrow 
he’ll be strong enough to move until we 
find the place where we want to settle 
down permanently.” 


“AS FAR as the last goes, Nat,’”” Dudley 

replied, “‘I don’t think you will have 
to move him very far, for if I ever saw a 
place that’s made to order for us it’s right 
on the other side of this hill. There’s a 
little stream that comes down from the 
mountains and enough level ground for 
us to build a cabin and a corral for the 
horses. There’s plenty of timber on the 
farther slopes. You stay right here with 
your patient and Newton and I will un- 
load the wagon and get things in shape for 
tonight.”’ 

The girl remained beside the sick horse 
all night, working over him by the light of 
a lantern hung on the sagebrush that had 
held him prisoner. Not until late the fol- 
lowing afternoon did he muster sufficient 
strength to struggle to his feet and hobble 
painfully beside her around the base of the 
hill to the stream. Her heart sank as she 
realized how severely he had injured him- 
self. It required an hour for them to make 
the journey of less than a hundred yards. 
The hind leg that had been jerked forward 
under his body appeared utterly useless, 
dragging behind him as he limped along 
on three legs. From time to time he 
stopped and rested, breathing loudly from 
wide-spread nostrils, his big soft eyes 
staring at Natalie. 


LORO lay by thestream for forty-eight 

hours, scarcely nibbling at the grass 
which the girl and her brother cut and 
piled before him. Natalie calmly appro- 
priated a bottle of arnica from the family 
medicine chest and bathed the injured leg, 
sitting for hours beside the stallion and 
massaging the strained muscles. 

‘Tf it’s only muscular,” her father said, 
“‘you might have a chance. The great 
danger is that he injured his hip or spine 
in some way.” 

His experience had not broken El Oro’s 
proud spirit, but had sadly shaken it. From 
time to time he would raise his head and 
sniff at the breeze that came to him from 
across the miles of range he had roamed so 
freely; then turn and look at the girl be- 
side him. The big horse apparently re- 
alized from the beginning that the gentle 
hands intended only kindness and with the 
realization came the dawn of confidence. 


A 


The girl assumed entire charge of the 
horses and El Oro was always first in her 
thoughts. Each morning she brought with 
her a slice of bread, a potato, or some other 
delicacy for the stallion, and the big fellow 
presently found himself looking forward to 
this attention. 

Before starting to work on their cabin 
the Dudleys built a corral of cottonwood 
logs and lodgepole pines on a level stretch 
near the creek. Here El Oro appeared per- 
fectly content to stay, hobbling out now 
and then to graze, but never attempting to 
wander as far as the white draft horses 
with which he was penned up at night. 


AY after day while he grazed the gir] 
remained near him. Every day she 
applied the liniment to his leg, rejoicing as 
she saw what she thought was a slight im- 
provement in his condition and that the 
strained ligaments were yielding to treat- 
ment. The big horse still dragged the leg 
painfully, but it seemed to Natalie that as 
time passed he was slowly recovering the 
use of the limb, touching it to the ground 
more frequently and wincing less 
as he did so. 

As she rubbed the stal- 
lion’s leg Natalie talked 
to him, accustoming 
him to the sound of 
her voice. By slow 
degrees she advanced 
to petting him, 
scratching the short 
ears that betrayed the 
strain of far-distant Ara- 
bian ancestry that is in all true 
mustangs, and brushing the yellow coat 
until it shone. El Oro was a wild horse, 
yes; but he had never known cruelty, and 
only the horse that has been ill-treated or 

mishandled is actually man-shy. 

Very few horses—wild mustangs not ex- 
cepted—are inherently vicious. The range 
pony bucks, and bucks frenziedly, when 
first ridden, but primarily this pitching is 
due to the extreme novelty of the experi- 
ence and the resultant terror. One mo- 
ment he is a free agent; the next he is 
roped, thrown, blindfolded, saddled, and 
finds, as he rises, a yelling, hat-waving, 
spurring demon on his back. His natural 
instinct is to rid himself of this incubus, and 
he tries to do so by bucking. Usually he 
is considered broken when he has been 
ridden to an exhausted stand-still by this 
method. 

Such things as bridle-wisdom, gaiting, 
and ‘“‘cow work” are but refinements of 
education. 


+$,2, 


N HER work with the stallion, who 

seemed to have lost all desire for his 
old freedom, Natalie finally risked bridling 
him, placing on his head one of the halters 
belonging to the draft team. As the big 
horse felt the straps tightening across his 
nose and behind his ears he forgot his in- 
jured leg and reared high in the air, sup- 
porting his weight on the sound member, 
his front hoofs pawing frantically. 

The girl, the fingers of one hand twisted 
in his mane, the other gripping the cheek 
strap of the halter, was swept fron: her 
feet, dangling helplessly far from the 
ground as El Oro squealed his resent:ent. 
She was terribly afraid—not of the «reat 
hoofs so close to her head, but tha’ the 
long weeks of patient effort were simply 
made time wasted by this single ‘:asty 
action of bridling the stallion before he 
was ready. . 

“Boy!” she pleaded, striving to keep 
her voice calm, ‘steady, boy; steady, 
steady.” 

After a breathless moment of teetering, 
the buckskin came to earth, grunting 
audibly as he wrenched his injure! leg. 
Natalie remained beside him, ta!king 
soothingly while he shook his head anyrily. 
Finally he accepted the headstall and re- 
sumed his grazing. Natalie found herself 
quivering as she realized by how narrow 4 
margin she had missed losing him en- 
tirely, and for a week attempted no fur- 
ther advances. Then, with a lead-rope 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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When appetites 
need to be tempte 


You Wanét the sharply sparkling taste that tempts 
and stimulates the appetite. You want the 
wholesome, easily digested food that gives new 
health and strength. 


Pet Milk with Orange Juicehasall those qualities. 
The blend is perfect. It tastes like neither 
milk nor orange juice, but has a pleasing, dis- 
tinctive flavor of its own. 


The Best of “Milk “Made Better, Pet Milk is 
pure, rich milk—nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—concentrated, made scientifically clean, 
and more easily digested, by sterilization. The 
orange juice adds vitalizing properties to the 
wholesome milk. The combination is better 
than milk alone. 


To Make Orange Milk Shake 
V4 cup orange juice 1teaspoonlemon YY cup water 
1g cup Pet Milk juice (if desired) Sugar to taste 
Add the diluted milk slowly to the fruit juice. Shake 
with cracked ice in a cocktail shaker or in a glass fruit jar. 


For Childeen. It tempts and stimulates the ap- 
petite—helps to get them to drink the milk 
they ought to have. It is rich in the vitamins 
—rich in all the food properties that growth 
and health require. 


Pet ‘Milk will serve every need you have for 
cream or milk—in place of cream at less than 
half the cost—diluted to suit any milk use, at 
less than the cost of ordinary milk. 


Our new book contains many useful suggestions—how to 
get more milk in the diet—how to get children to drink 
more milk—formula for infant feeding—over one hundred 
recipes. We will send it free on request. 


PPA Merek: COM PANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


REG. US. PAT. OFFICE 
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Don’t envy those fortunate women whose delicacy 
of skin and daintiness of person seem gifts from the 
gods. You, too, can cultivate these two charming per- 
sonal qualities. 

Just try bathing your face and body regularly with 
warm water and Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 

You will see how your complexion improves day by 
day as the delicate skin tissues are soothed, softened and 
toned up under Cashmere Bouquet’s gentle cleansing 
action. You will sense the delicate clean fragrance you 
fairly breathe—a fragrance that is the very essence of 
feminine daintiness. 

The wonderful cleansing action of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap is largely due to rare secret essences in its formula. 





Cashmere Bouquet is ‘‘Hard-milled”’; charge, a generous sample cake, together 
chat is, it is extra-hard and compact; with a book of valuable beauty secrets, 
never soft or squdgy. It is a most eco- called ‘“‘Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 
nomical soap; a 25c cake will last and The advice in this book is endorsed by a 
last and last. Let us send you, free of famous skin specialist. Write today. 


The delightful fragrance of Cashmere Bouquet is also obtainable in 







TALC FACE POWDER 





PERFUME TOILET WATER 
BANDOLINE “ BRILLANTINE 





CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


To be really lovely, every woman must have these two 


A skin that 1s fresh and clear; a personal datntiness that 1s instantly sensed 


These essences help the soap to emulsify the dirt like 
magic. The light, delicate lather reaches deep into every 
pore, removing every trace of clogging dirt and every 
sign of extraneous oils. 

Then it rinses away, swiftly and completely, leaving 
your skin as suave and bland as a rose petal, without any 
of the harsh, drawn feeling that often follows the use of 
soaps less skilfully blended. 

And as for that second alluring charm of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—your sensation of exquisite personal 
daintiness—it lingers for hours. Not only are you lux- 
uriously conscious of its elusive fragrance, but other 
people instantly sense its dainty feminine appeal. Send 
for a free sample cake aid the booklet described below. 
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charms 


Colgate & Company (Dept. 60), 581 Fifth Ave., New York : - . 
a In Canada, Colgate &¥ Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Street, \/ontre 
Please send me, free, a ten-day-treatment size of Cashmere Bouquet Soap and a copy 
of ‘“‘Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 
Est. 1806 Name i ae 2 
NEW YORK 
© 1927, C. & Co. Address 
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passed through the halter ring and a po- 
tato in her hand as an inducement, she 
cradually trained him to follow her. 

“Sis.” exclaimed Newton admiringly 
one evening as he watched the stallion 
limping slowly behind the girl toward the 
corral, “‘I believe you’ve got him!” 

“Do you?” she returned with true sis- 
terly sarcasm. ‘“‘Well, I know I’ve got 
him: but don’t either of you try to doa 
thing with him. Don’t even come near 
him. I had one narrow escape that I 
haven’t told you about and I don’t want 
another. If he gets scared now every last 
bit of this work will have gone for noth- 
ing!” 

‘hs the spring waned Natalie found El 
Oro yielding more and readily to domes- 
tication. Never hasty, never impatient, 
she advanced little by little to the stage 
where he tolerated a folded blanket on his 
back. From this it was but a step toa 
surcingle that bound the blanket in place. 

Instead of leading him to the corral she 
walked beside him, resting a hand on his 
withers. If in his grazing he paused by a 
stump or some other convenient elevation 
she mounted it and leaned all her weight 
across the blanket. Usually El Oro turned 
his head in mild exasperation, but made 
very little additional protest. Once or 
twice Natalie permitted him to carry her 
a step or two before she slid to the ground. 


IS injured leg improved steadily 

through the lengthening days. He 
still limped noticeably, but used the leg 
more and more and appeared to suffer 
much less pain as it was called upon to 
carry more of his weight. 

At times Natalie felt discouraged, but 
she persisted in using the liniment, rub- 
bing the hip and tawny flank until her 
father laughingly cautioned her of the dan- 
ger of wearing the hair away. 

At last, one never-forgotten day, she 
stood on a rock beside the stream where he 
was drinking, leaned her full weight on 
the stallion’s back, and finally squirmed 
astride him. 

El Oro raised his head, the water drip- 
ping from his yellow muzzle. His ears 
drooped slightly, as if this new indignity 
were just a shade too much even for his 
good nature. Her hands twisted in the 
coarse mane, Natalie leaned forward and 
crooned soothingly to him. At last the big 
fellow seemed to realize that this too was 
a part of the game. He permitted her to 
remain and, after a little additional coax- 
ing, turned from the stream and limped 
slowly across the gulch toward the corral 
and cabin. 

“Dad. Newton,” she called softly. 

As the two men appeared from behind 
the tents El Oro pricked his ears and to 
Natalie’s intense delight, broke into a 
trot—a lame, hobbling gait, but still not 
a walk! She slid from his broad back and 
drew him to a halt. Tears were standing 
in her eyes as she pressed her lips to the 
yellow muzzle. 

She had won. The golden stallion was 
broken! IV 


(a HOLLOWAY made daily ad- 
ditions to his education in matters 
western, agricultural and bovine. A cow- 
puncher was taken from the job of riding 
the drift fence along the northern border 
and put to gentling a horse for the new 
owner of the Diamond-S. 

“Make him,” said Grant with his slow 
smile, “‘so a baby can walk around him 
and play with his feet! I’ve never ridden 
anything wilder than a desk chair, you 
know, and if I’ve got to climb aboard a 
horse I don’t want one of these rearing, 
biting, bucking beasts that you boys seem 
SO partial to!” 

He would have been interested could he 
have overheard the comments made that 
night in the bunk house. 

By gosh,” the puncher—a lanky youth 
named Tromp — exclaimed, ‘th’ boss 
may be a tenderfoot, but I’m for him! 
He’s got enough sense to know he don’t 


know nothin’ an’ he ain’t ashamed to 





admit it. An’ what he don’t know he 
comes right out an’ asks about.” 

“Yo’re right, Slim,”’ volunteered Saun- 
ders. ‘‘ Why, this mornin’ when you was 
workin’ with that bay mare f’r him he 
pesters me with questions f’r an hour. He 
wants to know how an’ why stock was 
branded; why we all rode such big sad- 
dles; what was th’ use of chaps—he called 
’em ‘leather britches’—an’ everything 
else. An’ if I couldn’t give him a good 
reason f’r everything—like why yuh had 
bells on yore spurs, f’r instance—he 
wanted to know why not.” 


ACH night Len Douglas and Holloway 

spent several hours in the big living 
room of the ranch house, a map of the 
mesa, which the foreman had drawn and 
worked out roughly to scale, on the table 
between them. Not for several days did the 
reticent Douglas refer to the visit to the 
J-K. Finally, inthe course of along discus- 
sion with his employer as to the expected 
calf-crop and the methods used in shipping, 
the Westerner brought up the subject. 

“T take it then, Mr. Holloway, that you 
ain’t figurin’ on sellin’ out to King John?”’ 
he remarked. 

The ranch owner looked at him curi- 
ously and finally burst out laughing. 

““How long has that been worrying you, 
Douglas?” he asked. “‘If you really want 
to know, the king, as you call him, re- 
peated his last offer when I talked with 
him and I turned it down definitely.’’ 

“‘How did he take it?” 

The question seemed an idle one, but 
Douglas was studying his employer 
closely. If this man contemplated buck- 
ing the king’s game he was well worth 
watching. 

“TI don’t believe he expected it, and he 
seemed to like it even less,” said the 
Easterner. ‘‘He was friendly enough, but 
before he suggested that we forget busi- 
ness he told me bluntly that he wouldn’t 
be happy until he was the owner of the 
Diamond-S, and intimated that he didn’t 
particularly care how he got possession of 
it. He said when I left that I’d hear fur- 
ther from him, whatever he meant by 
that.” 


aS ’M!” Douglas’ exclamation was 

placidly speculative. “‘I reckon that 
means a little visit from Huntoon. Th’ 
king wouldn’t send nobody else on that 
kind of errand, an’ somehow or other I 
think this whole business is past th’ 
letter-writin’ stage.” 

*“Who’s Huntoon?”’ 

“King’s foreman. There’s just as many 
tales goin’ ’round about him as there is 
about his boss, but nobody knows who he 
is or where he came from. An’ he ain’t 
th’ kind whose private affairs yuh go out 
of your way t’ nose into. He’s worth 
watchin’.” 

Under the expert tutelage available it 
did not take Holloway long to learn to 
stay on the easy-gaited little mare that 
Tromp had reduced to the necessary state 
of pacification. The ranch possessed sev- 
eral extra saddles, while the store‘at Jordan 
produced a pair of boots, spurs and a hat 
more suitable to the environment than the 
derby. 

First with the foreman and then, after 
certain landmarks had become fixed in his 
mind, alone, Holloway rode over the roll- 
ing acres that made up his heritage. He 
learned to distinguish the various breeds 
of cattle and even to recognize certain in- 
dividuals in the herds. Douglas pointed 
out to him the various rich range grasses 
and placed in his vocabulary such names 
as sage, greasewood, prickly-pear and 
yucca. He learned that only in the rarest 
instances will a cow or steer attack a man 
on horseback; that a bull charges with its 
eyes shut and can easily be avoided, while 
an angered cow—one that is ‘“‘on the 
prod”’—makes its attack with eyes wide 
open and is infinitely more to be feared. 
He learned that a horse, if given his head, 
will frequently, but not always, take his 
rider home; and that if he were ever lost 
to pick out some definite object and go 
directly to it. 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Demand., 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEw YORK AND LONDON 


Always insist upon genuine 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia.” 


** Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 
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Down Comes Building Cost 
Through the Savings of Machine Sawing! 


By the Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut system we saw, cut and notch the 
lumber according to specially drawn plans, by power-driven saws at the 
mill. Carpenters start framing and nailing at once. Customers say they 
save as much as 30% on labor, the costliest item in home-building. And 
machine accuracy insures the tightest, staunchest type of construction! 

Complete plans drawn by skilled architects furnished free with materials for 
each home. Many built-in convenience features to lighten housework. 
One guaranteed price covers all materials according to specifications. No 
extras. No waste lumber. Plans conform to all city building codes. 

We ship highest quality material direct from mill. Big volume, the use 
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A heel-clinging, 
tongueless oxford. 
In black glazed kid 
and patentleather. 


More than 
200 sizes 


From 1 to 12— 
AAAA to EEEEE. 
You can get AA 
heel, A instep, B 
ball, or any com- 
bination of meas- 
ures to fit the spe- 
cial needs of your 
own foot. 

Ready-to-wear. 
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TRADE MARK 





Have you a pretty foot that 
is hard to fit? It will look 
all the daintier in a shoe 
that fitssnugly at heel, waist, 
instep, top—everywhere. 


Wil Koon Shoes really fit 


Wilbur Coon Shoes have special measurements built 
into them at the factory. That is why they fit like 
Your foot looks more stylish, 
feels easier. Walking, shopping become a real 
You save nerves and health. Wil- 
bur Coon Shoes come in all leathers and satin. 
Patent in-built support preserves and beautifies the 
arch. Many smart models, mostly $7 to $11. Deal- 


made-to-measure. 


pleasure again. 


ets everywhere. 


Write for free booklet, “Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit’’. 


WikCoon Lo. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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WHOLE wheat is as different from dena- 


tured wheat as whole milk is from skimmed 





milk. Ralston is made of whole wheat. That’s 
why it is found on the training tables of 
athletic teams, where vigor is so necessary. 
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“Otherwise,” his mentor explained, 
“‘yuh’ll lose your head an’ jest wander 
around in circles. There ain’t no danger 
here, cause yuh'can’t get off th’ mesa; it’s 
pretty well watered, an’ there’s always 
somebody on th’ range. But yuh never 
can tell when yuh might be down in th’ 
Lower Country—th’ desert. An’ if you’re 
lost an’ get to wanderin’ around down 
there—good night! 

“*’Nother thing a man can do is to find 
some arroyo or gulch an’ keep followin’ it. 
Keep goin’ downhill. Water always runs 
that way an’ even 
though th’ arroyo is 
drier than a cork leg, th’ 
chances are about even 
she’ll take yuh to a 
canyon where there 
might be a water hole. 

In th’ desert a man, if 
he’s in good shape, can 
go dry about three days 
an’ still keep his head. 
After three days his 
tongue is swellin’ clear 
out of his mouth, he be- 
gins to see things that ain’t there, an’ he 
ain’t much help to hisself or anybody else.”’ 

All of which information Holloway filed 
away carefully in his retentive memory. 

“By the way,” he asked Douglas after 
the latter had referred to nesters, ‘‘those 
nesters you mentioned—why would they 
want to settle in that part of the mesa? 
They could not expect to run any cattle 
on King’s range and there certainly is no 
place here yet for any kind of farming.” 

““Hosses, mebbe,”’ said Douglas. ‘‘ This 
here mesa is one of th’ few places where 
there’s any wild mustangs left. Mostly 
they range up toward th’ De Sotos, but 
there’s a few bunches over in th’ east. 
Feller’ll build him a corral in a little box 
canyon an’ haze ’em into it; shoot th’ 
stud, ’cause nine times out of ten yuh 
can’t do nothin’ with hosses as wild as 
they are, an’ then take his time breakin’ 
th’ mares an’ colts.” 


ee HEY’RE most of ’em mighty good 
stock—range mares that have run off 
an’ tied in with these wild stallions; an’ 
th’ colts an’ young hosses bring pretty 
good money. 
“Then there’s some gold in th’ foothills. 
Not much, but a man can usually work 
out day wages. Mebbe they’d try a little 


.’ And Holloway had some more 

facts to file relating to this inland empire. 

They returned to the ranch at dusk, and 
the next day, just after the two men had 
risen from their mid-day meal, Huntoon 
made‘his expected visit. Holloway looked 
up as a spur jingled and saw a handsome, 
dark-eyed, black-clad giant in the door- 
way. King’s major-domo stared insolently 
at the Easterner before he spoke. 

“Yo’re Holloway?”’ It was a challenge 
rather than an interrogation. 

“You’re Huntoon!”’ Grant’s voice rang 
with an identically insolent note. 

“T’ve heard of yuh!” announced Hun- 
toon. 

“And I of you. Come in and sit down. 
I’ll be ready to talk to you in a minute.” 


EN DOUGLAS’ hand moved quickly to 
the lapel of his coat and stayed there. 
No man in the mesa country ever took 
that tone with the black-clad viceroy of the 
J-K unless deliberately seeking trouble. 
The encounter promised to be interesting, 
and simple loyalty to his employer de- 
manded that he take action should Hun- 
toon’s hands fall to the black guns that 
hung at his thighs. 

The major-domo’s sullen face grew still 
more threatening. He took a hasty step in 
Holloway’s direction, but the Easterner, 
ignoring him completely, turned to his 
desk and busied himself with some papers 
for several minutes. 

“‘Here are those checks, Douglas,” he 
remarked presently. ‘‘See that someone 
rides over and mails them this afternoon, 
please. Now’’— and he swung his chair 
to face his visitor—‘‘ what is your errand, 
Huntoon?”’ 


His tone was pleasant but crisp and 
businesslike, with that scarcely percepti- 
ble note of unconscious superiority used 
in speaking to a recognized subordinate, 
Huntoon perceived that note and his usual 
control was sadly affected. 

“King asked me to come here,’ he 
began. 

“Yes?” The simple interrogation 
seemed to place Huntoon definitely and 
permanently in the errand-boy classifica- 
tion. Under his tan the viceroy flushed, 
but unhesitatingly plunged on: 

“‘He wants to know 
if you’ve changed your 
mind about sellin’ th’ 
Diamond-S?”’ 

*“Why’’ — Grant’s 
voice indicated only 
mild surprise —‘‘] 
thought I made that 
perfectly plain to Mr. 
King when I was at his 
ranch. The Diamond-S 
is not for sale at any 
price—now or in the 
future. Is that all?” 

He rose to face the angry man. Hun- 
toon also rose, pulling his hat brim over his 
eyes. 

“Not by a damn sight!” he snarled. 
“Yuh’ve still got a-plenty to learn about 
this country, Mr. Tenderfoot, an’ some of 
it is that it ain’t any too healthy to buck 
King John. There’s two things yuh can 
make your choice of—sellin’ out or gettin’ 
out! I’ll give yuh a week!” 


“AH!” A rather tolerant amusement 
seemed Holloway’s only emotion. 
““You appear to be a believer in direct, 
even if sometimes violent, action. Your 
employer may have told you that I ama 
rather direct person myself. Well, Hun- 
toon, you’ve given meaweek. Now I'll give 
you just two minutes to get out of this 
house and on your way off this ranch!” 

The major-domo’s hands flashed toward 
the butts of his heavy Colts. Douglas, 
lounging by the table, stiffened. Hollo- 
way’s next words showed that he had cor- 
rectly interpreted the viceroy’s movement. 

‘‘Not that, Huntoon,’”’ he warned. “If 
you don’t get out of this room I'll throw 
you out, but I won’t use a gun. In the 
first place I haven’t got one, and in the 
second it will be interesting to find out if 
you’re man enough to stand up and use 
your hands. You can shoot if you feel like 
it, but even out here on the frontier there 
might be trouble if you shot a man known 
to be unarmed. There’s a witness present, 
you know.” 

Half turning, Huntoon met Douglas’ 
level stare. 

“Have it your own way, Jack, but I’m 
’fraid yuh’d have to git us both,” remarked 
that young man easily; “‘not that yuh 
couldn’t do it, ’cause they do say vo're 
pretty tolerable swift.” 


HE J-K foreman glared from one man 

to the other and then, to Douglas’ in- 
finite surprise, whirled abruptly and strode 
out of the room. A moment later they 
heard his black stallion gallop swiftly down 
the slope past the bunk house and corrals. 
Douglas relaxed, grinning. 

**Hell’s delight,’”’ he remarked casu- 
ally, ‘that’s th’ first time I ever heard of 
Black Jack Huntoon pullin’ in his horns! 
I s’pose yuh know yuh’ve made an eneiny, 
boss?” 

“IT guess I have,” Holloway replied, 
“but you know, Len, there’s such a t!ing 
as moral superiority. From now on I'll 
have Huntoon bluffed to a very slight ex- 
tent. I showed him from the first that I 
looked on him simply as one of Kings 
hired men—a servant—and I also let him 
know that I was not carrying a gun. [ ha 
him puzzled, I think, and if he ever con- 
sidered shooting, my second point made 
him hesitate.” 

Douglas shook his head skeptically. 

“T dunno. Black Jack ain’t th’ kind 
that would renig on shootin’ if his hand 
was called, an’ yuh sure called him good 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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Letters in our files from 


45,512 Doctors 


endorse 


GLYCO-THYMOLINE 


for mouth wash 
nasal spray 
or gargle 


ORE POUND 


Remember this when your head feels “‘stuffed 
up,” when you start sneezing, when your eyes 
and nose start running, when your throat is 
dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and 
the big pound bottle, shown at the right. 
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Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send toc 
Address Kress & Owen Co., 361 Pearl St., New York 

























America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 








Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully selected material to help 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very little children—and 
such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately the cry of ‘‘What can we do now, 
mother?” A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, 
the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully 
inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling how 
best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that 
children love, together with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes 











to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Send This Coupon NOW! 

Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what I 
want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satis- 
factory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for 
seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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an’ plenty! Mebbe he figgered that it 
wouldn’t help King none if he beefed you. 
They want to make you sell or run yuh 
out, yuh know. 

**An’ then, again, we kind of had him in 
between us. He couldn’t get th’ drop on 
us both, standin’ th’ way we were, an’ 
mebbe he didn’t want to take a chance 
that I held cards to beat him!” 

His hand flashed in an instantaneous, 
clean, lightning-swift motion to his left 
armpit and swept into view gripping a 
short-barreled .45. With an apologetic 
grin he returned the weapon to the holster 
beneath his vest. 

“‘T ain’t no gunman, boss, but one of 
these things comes in handy every once in 
a while. That play of yours about not 
packin’ a gun is all right—once! But it 
looks to me as if yuh’d better copper that 
bet from now on an’ let me give yuh a 


few pointers on how to unlimber th’ ar- 
tillery!” 

Holloway considered the proposal 
thoughtfully. 


“Too risky, Len,” he said finally; “‘I’d 
just be placing a premium on Huntoon’s 
going after me. You yourself admitted he 
was pretty fast with a gun and I wouldn’t 
stand a chance. It’s interesting, though, 
and I wish you’d show me how you do it. 
It might be worth knowing sometime.” 


V 


ING JOHN sucked calmly at his long- 

stemmed pipe and from placid, emo- 
tionless eyes gazed at hisangry ambassador. 
The long ride from the Diamond-S had 
done little to soothe Huntoon and he had 
concluded his report with the announce- 
ment that Holloway had not forty-eight 
hours to live. 

“T’ll shoot him down on his own gal- 
lery! Yes, an’ that lippy foreman of his 
too!”’ 

The king smiled wintrily. 

“And then,” he inquired, ‘‘would you 
intend following the same course with his 
heirs, one after another? John, I am 
afraid that the hot blood you inherited 
from your Spanish grandfather overrides 
at times whatever everyday common sense 
you might possess. You bungled this 
business sadly! Holloway is a better man 
than you, and the trouble is that now he 
knows it. 

*‘ And it will make him think he is a bet- 
ter man than I—and that will not do. He 
must be disillusioned. Let me think.” 

The watchful Chinaman touched a 
match to a fresh pipe and the king puffed 
slowly. He was one of those rare individu- 
als who loved tobacco for tobacco’s sake, 
inhaling each draft deep into his lungs. 
The last shreds of the weed were rising in 
scented cloud-wreaths before he spoke. 

“Did you do anything about those 
nesters on the east range?” 


UNTOON’S eyes narrowed. He was 

accustomed to the king’s sudden 
changes of thought, but the question sur- 
prised him. 

““No,”’ he replied deliberately; ‘‘I meant 
to git over there last week, but Carter re- 
ported them beeves bein’ stole an’ I 
turned back ’round th’ head of th’ canyon 
an’ rode down to th’ agency an’ filed a 
claim. Them nesters’ll keep. They ain’t 
doin’ much hurt.” 

“‘T agree with you. Make it a point to 
get over there in the course of the next few 
days. Tell them they’re on my land, but 
that so far as you know it will be all right 
for them to stay although you’ll have to 
report their presence. I will want a com- 
plete report on them, too; how many, 
what they’re doing, and everything about 
them!”’ 

Huntoon looked at the king in amaze- 
ment. Heretofore a nester had been as 
welcome on the J-K as sheep—and had 
been ejected as promptly and uncere- 
moniously as the bleating destroyers. For 
his employer to offer them a haven savored 
of insanity. King saw his bewilderment 
but, characteristically, disregarded it en- 
tirely. He followed with another question. 















“Where is Pedro Salazar?” 

“Right here somewheres. I got him 
gettin’ saddles an’ harness in shape against 
round-up time. He hurt his laig, yuh 
know.” 

“T did hear something about that, 
What happened to him, John?” 

Huntoon laughed shortly. 

“Crazy fool tied into that big buckskin 
stallion they call El Oro at a waterhole up 
toward th’ head of th’ canyon an’ slapped 
aropeon him. ‘Course when th’ stud took 
up th’ slack he spilled Sefior Pedro an’ his 
pony all over th’ place. In th’ turn-to 
Pedro gets one leg pinned down an’ pretty 
well twisted. Th’ buckskin got away, of 
course.” 

“Serves th’ greaser right,’”? commented 
King, “but I never did see a Mex show 
much sense where a horse was concerned, 
Can he ride now, do you think?” 

Huntoon nodded. 


“OOD. I think Pedro is the man for 

the job I have in mind.” He issued 
an order to the Chinaman and continued 
his conversation with his foreman. 

“What sort of a calf round-up should 
the Diamond-S make this year?”’ 

*“Not too much of a one,” grinned Hun- 
toon. “I shouldn’t wonder if th’ winter 
hadn’t hit ’em pretty hard. They’ve lost 
quite a few here an’ there.” 

““Same place?” 

“Uh-huh. Th’ pocket’s gettin’ pretty 
full, King. We’d best be thinkin’ about 
unloadin’ before long.” 

“Time enough for that, John. What 
did Smedley have to say about the Indians 
killing my beef?” 

Huntoon shrugged. 

“Oh, them damn agents are all alike. 
They mean well, I reckon, but th’ Gover’- 
ment wraps ’em ’round with red tape till 
they can’t wiggle a finger. He didn’t 
know nothin’ about it, of course, but he 
took th’ claim an’ said he’d present it. 
Th’ Injuns don’t get much, but they’re a 
hell of a nuisance.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed King, ‘‘I think we'll take 
measures of our own to break it up. Send 
a man who can talk the lingo to old chief 
Samnovah—or go yourself if you think 
best. He speaks Spanish well enough for 
you to get along with him. Anyhow, see 
that he’s told that the next Indian caught 
on my land I’ll strip naked and set afoot 
in the middle of the range. And if there’s 
a dead cow within five miles of him I’ll cut 
the skin off his back! Samnovah -knows 
I don’t bluff. Pass the instructions on to 
the men. Ah, here is Pedro.” 


Te king slipped smoothly and easily 
into liquid Spanish. 

**Pedro, you have been working here 
for more than five years, have you not?” 

**'S2, senor.’ 

‘And in that time you have never de- 
sired to return even for a visit to your old 
home in Sonora?” 

“No! No! The sefior knows that I 
miss my people, but he knows also that 
I cannot return.” 

“‘Ah, yes,” King appeared to recollect 
suddenly, ‘‘a matter of a debt, was it not, 
Pedro? A debt to the proprietor and a 
knife in the ribs of the major-domo?”’ _ 

Pedro displayed snaggled teeth in a grin 
of engaging frankness. 

“The sefior knows it as well as I.” 

““Seguro! Now listen, Pedro, to a serv- 
ice I would have you perform for me. And 
if you are successful I will myself see that 
your debt to the Sefior Gonzales is paid and 
that you are permitted to return to your 
home—with as many silver pesos in your 
pockets as they will hold!” 

“Por amor de Dios, senor,” exclaimed 
the Mexican with glistening eyes, “what 
is the nature of that service?” 

“Bend closer to me.” 

For ten minutes the crippled monarch 
whispered swift instructions into the 
Mexican’s ear—Huntoon listening at- 
tentively. 

“Is that clear, Pedro?” 

“* Si, senor.” 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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Decorators decree ~ 





Now. blankets must 


The strong, lovely blue of this 
Esmond Blanket combines effectively 
and harmoniously with the yellow 
hangings and walls. It is one of the 
many Esmond Bed Blankets in plain 
colors with rich border effects. 


ESMOND BLANKET colors and designs have been approved by 


RE is a simple change which will make your 
bedroom newer, brighter, and more beautiful: 
Have the blankets harmonize with the walls and 
hangings and with the other blanket on the bed. 


This ensemble effect is the new fashion in bed- 
room decoration. You can achieve it in your own 
home with Esmonds—the new blankets that give 
not only warmth but harmonious beauty as well. 

Once you have seen and touched an Esmond, you 
will understand why these blankets have been so 
enthusiastically praised by America’s leading deco- 
rators and by housewives everywhere. 

For every bedroom, an appropriate Esmond 


For Colonial rooms, Esmond plaids and ombre ef- 
fects. For French rooms, floral designs. For rooms 
of mixed periods there are ever so many plain and 
bordered Esmonds. For boys’ rooms and dens, In- 
diin reproductions. For couch throws, and auto- 


0 e ; ; : , 
n the bed, a unique Esmond Blanket in batik design; at the foot, an Esmond Reversible Blanket. Both pure wool. 


Harmonize | 


mobile robes, the Esmond Animal Skin Patterns. 


Esmond colors range from delicate pastel shades 
for the boudoir to bright colors for outdoors. 


Esmond Blankets are softer and warmer 


Esmond ‘*Two-in-One’’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) Blankets 
have the two thicknesses of a pair blanket woven 
into a single length. The air space between keeps 
the heat in, giving more warmth without adding 
weight. Esmonds are easier to wash. They do not 
mat and they are fade-proof and moth-proof. 
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FREE “How Esmonds make your Bedroom Beautiful ” 


An instructive booklet, beautifully illustrated in colors 


Send roc for Dolly Blanket. 


It will delight your little girl and show you Esmond quality. Also 
for the children: ‘‘The Story of Bunny Esmond"’ sent free. 


ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND, Dept. J-2 











For the den or boy’s room, use one of the many authentic Esmond Indian Blankets. 


The novel, beautiful pattern of the 
Esmond at the foot ot de bed: gives 
an interesting contrast to the plain 
bed blanket and gives a note of 
strong design to the room. Note 
also the harmony of the colors. 


14 leading interior decorators 


Esmond Blankets—$3.50 to $7 
They are made of specially selected fluffy fibres 
woven in a xew way which makes these blankets 
delightfully soft and downy. And, by actual labo- 
ratory test, many have been proven as warm as wool! 
Esmond Pure Wool Blankets and 
Esmond Camel's Hair Blankets—$8.50 to $36 
They have been called the finest wool blankets 
yet produced in America—they are quite unequalled 
in richness of color and originality of design. 
7 g 7 
Esmond Baby Blankets—85c to $5 
They stay soft as rabbit's fur even after repeated 
laundering. Dainty colors and quaint designs. 


Look for the name Esmond on every blanket la- 
bel, and be sure you are really getting an Esmond. 


Also ideal for outdoors. 
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they talk | 
this way about you 
by Helen Richmond 


»”> 


“She does have lovely things, but... 

“Yes, that’s just it—lovely things but not a lovely home.” 

“Yet she seems to have good taste. How well she dresses! 
I wonder what it is?”’ 

That conversation (overheard at a tea last week) set me to 
thinking. Why is it that so many women do fail to achieve 
homes that are completely satisfying and livable? 

Poor taste is not the point. All we women pride ourselves 
on our good taste. Most of us have it—as much, probably, as 
the average interior decorator. Then why are these “profes- 
sionals” so much more successful in creating charming rooms? 
Because—through long experience—they have learned certain 
important “‘secrets”’ of interior decorating. 

One of these secrets is now known as “toned daylight.” 

An interesting little test will open your eyes to the need for 
toning daylight. Some night, remove all the shades from the 
lamps and electric bulbs in your living room. Notice the dif- 
ference—absolutely shocking. Rugs, furniture, hangings—all 
look cheap and unattractive under the vulgar brightness. For 
glare is the greatest enemy of beauty. And glare is at its worst 
during the daytime. 

And now let me tell you how to tone daylight—how to add 
that professional touch that will make your rooms so much 
more inviting and restful. 

Choose window shades as you choose lamp shades. 

Avoid those commonplace dark-colored shades that 
shut out light. (You wouldn’t drape your lamps in 
dark green.) 

Choose delicate sone colors—pastel shades that will 
harmonize with your color scheme. Make sure you 
get translucent window shades that transfuse and 
modify crude, dazzling daylight into a mellow diffused 
radiance. You'll love the effect of this toned daylight. 

You'll love the soft, even glow that adds elegance to 
your most prized possessions. 

And you can afford it. Columbia Shades, in a wide 
variety of enchanting tone colors, cost no more than 
ordinary, old fashioned window shades. 


» Send to-day for Beautiful Windows’: 


Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of toned light. Please send 
me “Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 


March, 1927 


The tone-color shade in the room illustrated resembles the tone-color Chamois as closely as 
possible in a printed advertisement. Other Co/umbia Tone Colors are Strained Honey, Chamois, 
Persian Gold, Plaza Gray, Etruscan Ivory and Circassian Brown. (Color names Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Let New York’s most exclusive decorator help you 


How would you like to have the help of a famous interior deco- 
rator like Elsie Sloan Farley, whose shop on Park Avenue, New York, 
is patronized by the smart set of the city? Such expert assistance is 
yours for the asking. Recently Miss Farley has prepared a litt! book 
called “Beautiful Windows.” This is an easy-to-understand ex))lana- 
tion of the whole toned light idea. In “Beautiful Windows | Miss 

Farley tells how to treat every room in the 
house—how to brighten up cold, ./somy 
north rooms—how to tone down ‘‘too- 
bright”’ rooms with southern ex) osure. 
Every page is chuck-full of inter sting, 
thought prevoking information. ™-.mer- 
ous illustrations, some of them take» from 
homes decorated by Miss Farley / rself. 
For your copy of “Beautiful Win:ows” 
send ten cents to Columbia Mills, | 


RANTEED 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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(Continued from Page 200) 


“And you will not fail me? I do not 
ept excuses, Pedro mio. My hand is 

y upon those who fail me.” The 

; spoke softly, almost affectionately, 
for the split fraction of a second the 

eil fell from his placid eyes and at his 
slance the Mexican hastily crossed him- 


‘No, senor, no! By all the saints I 
swear it!” 

‘Bueno! That is all, Pedro. Vaya usted 
con Dios!” 

As the sanctimonious valedictory rolled 
perfunctorily from his lips the king glanced 
humorously at the grim Huntoon. 

“Isn’t that slightly better than your 
wild gun play, John?” 

‘‘Mebbe?”’ Huntoon stated interroga- 
tively. His still simmering anger made 
him decidedly skeptical and noncommit- 
tal. ‘‘We’ll know when th’ time comes. 
Me, I’m goin’ to grab some grub an’ some 
sleep an’ then head over east ’fore day- 
light tomorrow. I'll send Kelton down 
to look up Samnovah an’ put a bug in 
his ear *bout what’s comin’ to th’ next 
buck that lifts a steer.” 


E ROSE, tossed his cigarette over 
the low rail, and with dragging spurs 
lounged toward the bunk house. 
Huntoon was a tireless horseman and 
the sun was scarcely an hour high the fol- 
lowing morning when he dropped the 
reins over the black stallion’s head and 
walked up the slope toward two tents that 
were pitched in a 
gulch in the foot- 
hills of the Silvers. 
His dark eyes ab- 
sorbed all the details 
of the little camp— 
the almost-com- 
pleted cabin of 
straight pine logs 
dragged from the 
head of the gulch; 
the corral where a 
pair of heavy 
“American” horses 
nickered softly at 
him over the barred 
gate; and the swift 
mountain stream, 
born amid the snowy 
peaks, the presence 
of which had evi- 
dently induced the 
nesters to settle in 
this spot. 
He noted the ab- 
sence of saddle ani- 


“Oh, no! Such a thought never oc- 
curred to me. May I introduce myself, 
Mr. Huntoon? My name is Dudley, 
Stanley Dudley, professor of mathematics 
at Markham University. My son was a 
student there in mining engineering, but 
his health failed. The doctors told me 
that only a year or more of life in the 
open—away from books and studies— 
would save him. Fortunately I have some 
means and could secure an indefinite leave 
of absence from my. duties at the uni- 
versity and so here we are, Newton and I, 
together with my daughter Natalie, who 
would not hear of being left behind. Here 
come the children now.” 


UNTOON turned as Dudley pointed, 

his quick ears detecting the sound of 
laughing voices from behind the tents. 
The grim foreman of the J-K was not an 
easy man to surprise, but Dudley clearly 
heard the hiss of indrawn breath as he 
gasped his astonishment. 

Over the crest of the low hill limped a 
great yellow horse, ridden bareback by a 
fair-haired girl who guided him with only 
a halter about his head. 

‘“Where—where th’ hell did yuh git that 
hoss?”’ ejaculated Huntoon hoarsely. 

Grinning his delight and pride in his 
daughter’s exploit, Dudley described the 
finding and subjugation of the buckskin 
stallion. 

‘‘Have you seen him before, Mr. Hun- 
toon?” he asked in conclusion with a 
shade of anxiety in his voice. ‘“‘Do you 
know who owns him?” The viceroy 
slapped his leather- 
clad thigh in de- 
light. 

“Know him!” he 
echoed. ‘‘Great Lord 
in the Mountains, 
man, that’s El Oro! 
There ain’t a 
puncher in a hun- 
dred miles that 
hasn’t taken a whirl 
at catchin’ him, but 
there ain’t no- 
bodycan say he owns 
him.” 


a AIT till I tell 
this to that 
Max Pedro! Th’ 
hoss that spilled him 
all over th’ canyon 
caught an’ broke by 
a girl!” 
Natalie slipped 
from her perch on 
the stallion’s broad 














mals and riding 

equipment and de- 

cided that the big Conestoga wagon backed 
up beside the corral was the intruders’ 
sole means of transportation. An elderly 
ian appeared from the far side of the 
tents and smiled cordially as he advanced 
to meet the grim foreman. 


i (52 morning, sir, good morning! 

J You are up and about early! Our 

cak fast will beready ina few minutes and 

'd be glad to have you share it with us.”’ 

‘Tuntoon could be polite when he chose 
and he had not forgotten the king’s orders. 
‘ic observed instantly that the man was 
not the ordinary type of nester, and 
‘hough he mentally placed him in the 
aespised classification of ‘‘another damn 
te aoe his smile was instant and 
iriendly, 

_"' Thank you, suh, but I’ve got a long 
‘ide ahead of me and I et long ’fore sun-up. 
! heard you was campin’ here an’ I thought 
I'd drop by an’ say ‘Howdy.’ My name’s 
Huntoon, foreman f’r John King. This 
yze Gras is a part of his ranch—th’ 
J-K. 

A worried expression passed over the 
older man’s face. 

“Tam sorry,” he said simply. “I had 
been given to understand that this was all 
free land and " 

__’ Figgerin’ on takin’ up a homestead?” 
inquired Huntoon bluntly. “I reckon 
there’s nothin’ doin’ there!” 











back when she saw 

the stranger. She 
waited for her brother to overtake her and 
they walked down the hill together, El 
Oro following them, obedient to the light- 
est touch on the halter shank in the girl’s 
hand. 

The big fellow pricked his delicate ears 
and snorted his disapproval of Huntoon. 
The J-K foreman had the reputation of 
being one of the most fearless riders west 
of the Silvers, but at the same time one 
of the most brutal. Instinctively, the 


_ sensitively organized stallion perceived 


this innate cruelty. 

From the professor’s conversation the 
major-domo had expected to see a gan- 
gling cub of a youth and a small girl, but 
only the expert’s eye could have detected 
the symptoms of disease in the young 
man’s bright eyes and flushed cheeks; and 
as for his sister—Huntoon looked at her 
once and forgot the other members of the 
family entirely! 

To him, knowing only the girls of the 
frontier dance halls and the dark, sheltered 
women of Mexico, she seemed a being 
from another planet. The hot blood—that 
heritage from a wandering Spanish phil- 
anderer which King had deplored the day 
before—surged through his veins. King’s 
plan, he thought, King’s plan! The cards 
were falling absolutely into his hands! A 
few weeks and then —— His long fingers 
closed crushingly about the brim of his 
black hat. 


NEW 
IMPROVED 
MODEL 


Electric Fireless Cooker 


Range 


Let Me Quote You 
My Factory Price 


Get my special 
introductory price 
on this wonder of 
wonders new elec- 
tric fireless cooker 
range. Better yet, 
let me send you this 
rangeupon30days’ 
approvaltestsothat 
you can cook and 
bake and find out 

Wm. Campbell just how wonder- 
The Original Fire- fulit really is. Read 

my offer below. 


Costs Little to Use 


The same wires that light your 
home will do all your cooking. You 
will be surprised at how little it 
costs. Electricity in the oven turns 
on and off automatically. 


Better 
- Baking — Better = 


Cooked Foods 


Flaky pie crusts—cakes 
that just melt in your 
mouth—Roasts done toa 
juicy tenderness. Large 
Pyrex window in the oven 
door. Oven door clamps 
tightly—no heat wasted. 
Uses electricity only 
about 3 of the time. 
The automatic control 
insuring steady, even 
heat uniformly distrib- 
uted to all sides, top and 
bottom of the oven takes 
all the uncertainty out i 
J of baking. Once you use 
this range you'll won- 
der how youever got 
along without it. 
Easy pay- 
ments. 































Current is used only about one- 
third of the time. Set the oven 
control for the heat desired 
and the automatic regulator 
keeps the heat at the same 
temperature. Never too hot— 
never too cool—always just 
right for best baking and roast- 
ing results. Oven door, large 
cooking top and splasher back 
made entirely of aluminum. 
Range beautifully finished with 
French Gray enamel. Large 
electric fireless cooker in the 
bottom slides in and out like 
the drawer in a desk. Takes up 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 


Manufacturers of a full line of electric kitchen cooking equipment 


203 


Campbell’s Automatic 


Works Off 
Your Home 


LIGHTING 
CIRCUIT 


Through Conve 
nience Outlet 


no extraroomin your kitchen— 
also automatically controlled. 
Put in your cooking—turn on 
the electricity, when the right 
cooking heat is reached the 
electricity automatically 
shuts off and the cooking con- 
tinues. Money saving—time 
saving—cooks foods better. 


Write Today and Get My 
Special Offer 


My new low price wili amaze you. 
No dealers. I sell direct from fac- 
tory. Cash or easy payments. Big 
illustrated catalog and health book 
sent free. Send me your name today 
for special introductory offer. 


1002 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 














CLEANS 
WALL PAPER 
WINDOW" SHADES 


READY 44°) 
XW ARSOREME wre co 51 LOU! 


Pr remy 


pee Vapors deposit soot, dust 
and other impurities on the Wall 
Paper that are injurious to health. 


ABSORENE —the disinfectant Wall 
Paper Cleaner—removes them with 
surprising results, purifies the atmos- 
phere and brings in the sunshine and 
health of outdoors. 


At Paint, Hardware, Wall Paper, 
Drug, Grocery and Dept. Stores 
MAIL OFFER—If not easily obtained you may 
send One Dollar (includes postage and pack- 
ing) for 5 cans, sufficient for 4 to 5 rooms, or for 
both ABSORENE and HRH Paint Cleaner, 
assorted. A sample package of either will be 

mailed for 10 cents in coin or stamps. 
ABSORENE MFG. CO. 
52 Absorene Bldg. St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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& Armstrong Spool Silks. 





has made Corticelli FAMOUS. 








Spool Silks, Dress Silks, Wom- 
en’s Fine Silk Hosiery. Brainerd 


Made of strong, lustrous silk that 














Why Don’t You Play 
a Hohner Harmonica 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion Book. 


See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
ple directions, look at the charts 
and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and blow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 
play the scale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends 

Get your harmonica today and be sure 

it’s a Hohner. And ask for the Free In- 

struction Book. If your dealer is outof 


copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 245 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“*Tune-in" on Your Radio for the ‘* Hohner 


S888 42 See 








FREE Book for 70F5<° CHICKS| 


Gives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Raising. Tells e 
how to hatch, care for and feed chicks until fully grown. 
Gives plan of Poultry and Brooder Houses. Describes 
Miller's “Ideal” Incubators with Patented Egg Turning & 
Trays. Oil and Coal Burning Brooders. Eggs for \ 
hatching— Baby Chicks—Bargain Prices. Write Today! 
J.W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Rockford, Ill. 
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Approved by the boys 


aynee 
Blouses Shirts Suits 


——~ 
















| AYNEE blouses and shirts are worn by thou- 
sands of smartly dressed boys every day. 


Boys like the “he-doy”’ styles... the comfortable 
feel... the collars that set right and /ook right. 


Mornerslike Kaynee because the exclusive mate- 
rials, wash-proof colors and superfine tailoring assure 
real economy. Sold by the best stores everywhere. 


“Boy Types and How to Dress Them” 


sent Free. Address Dept. J-M 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 





























“Tet them grow 
up in Kaynee” 
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Perry’s fame is immortalized by a monu- 
ment erected in the Perry lot in the Island 
Cemetery at Newport, Rhode Island. 


We erect a memorial to mark with 
beauty the grave of one held dear. But 
not for this only. It signifies the love, 
the reverence,the cherished memories 
that cluster around the name we carve 
on the sacred stone; let it be fitting. 


Rock of Hges 


“The Flawless Barre Granite” 











Number Two of a Series 


Oliver 
Perry 


Hero of the Battle of 


Lake Erie—whose simple 
message, ‘*We have met 
the enemy and they are 
ours-two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one 
sloop,’’ has come down to 
us as a monument to his 
heroism and modesty. 


‘*Mark Every Grave” 





Our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanship and material. 


Write for Booklet «J” 
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ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


VERMONT 


SO PFEEEO LE PEEP ECAAMELCELEMELAALEAUEANMEL EAA AMEALBLS 








The same Spanish blood aided him in 
concealing all traces of his tumultuous 
emotions. Hat in hand he bowed to the 
girl and her brother as their father intro- 
duced them. 

No one could say that Huntoon was not 
a handsome animal. His six feet two 
inches of well-knit strength would win a 
second glance from any woman, while 
his somber garb and the hint of melan- 
choly in his dark eyes lent that air of 
mysterious aloofness so intriguing to the 
feminine mind. 

“Mr. Huntoon,” Dudley continued, 
‘recognized your horse instantly, Natalie. 
He tells me that he is a well-known animal 
in this country—a wild stallion.” 

“Does that mean nobody owns him— 
that he is really, truly mine?” asked 
Natalie quickly. 

“T reckon it does, miss,”’ the foreman 
answered. “All yuh got to do is runa 
brand on him and nobody can argue with 
yuh! He’s always had th’ name of bein’ 
an almighty bad actor. I’d sure admire to 
know how you busted him.” 

“I was good to him,”’ the girl answered 
simply, “‘wasn’t I, old man? Nobody was 
ever good to him before, or gave him half 
achance. And I’ll never, never let him be 
branded.” 

“Suit yourself, miss. I reckon anybody 
would have their hands full tryin’ to top 
him; but there’s plenty that would like th’ 
chance to try—to try, even if he has got a 
bum leg.”’ 


“FTAHAT’S lots better than it was,” 

‘ L Natalie replied. ‘‘When I first found 
him he couldn’t use it at all. Do you 
think he’ll get well?” 

The J-K foreman inspected the stallion 
closely, asking the girl to lead him up and 
down for a few yards that he might ob- 
serve the action of the injured leg. 

“Looks like he pulled his hip pretty 
bad,” was his judgment. ‘‘ Dunno whether 
he’ll ever be any good or not. Sometimes 
they never get over a sprain like that. 
It’s a cinch if he hadn’t got smashed up so 
bad yuh’d never have tamed him, kind- 
ness ’r no kindness! 

“Why don’t yuh turn him loose an’ let 
me send yuh a pony up from th’ ranch? 
I’ll send yuh one with four good legs!”’ 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr. Hun- 
toon,” the girl replied, successfully con- 
cealing the indignation with which she 
regarded the suggestion, “‘but I’m going 
to do all I can before I even think of giving 
him up. 

“One thing I would like to know, 
though—and maybe you can tell me—has 
he ever been named?”’ 

“They call him El Oro—the Gold 
One.”’ 

“‘T don’t like that name,” said the girl. 
“T’ve just been calling him ‘Boy’ and I 
guess that will have to do unless I think of 
a better one.” 


UNTOON smiled as the stallion thrust 

his head over her shoulder and nibbled 

daintily with his soft velvet lips at her 
ear. 

“Yuh might call him Kleetso7,’”’ he sug- 

gested. ‘‘That’s th’ Navajo f’r yellow, or 

buckskin. Or’’—he continued boldly— 


‘yuh can call him Nezhunie; that means 


pretty, an’ you an’ him sure make a pretty 
pair!” 

“Mr. Huntoon tells me,” interposed 
Dudley with studied diplomacy, ‘‘that we 
are trespassers. This land belongs to the 
ranch of which he is foreman—the J-K.”’ 

“Does that mean you’ve come to dis- 
possess us?” asked Natalie. ‘‘ We love this 
little valley and really we won’t hurt any- 
thing!” 

The viceroy’s white teeth flashed in 
acknowledgment. 

‘Hardly dispossessin’, miss,’’ he replied. 
“But of course I had to ride over an’ see 
who you-all were an’ report to my boss. I 
don’t think he’ll make any objection to 
your stayin’ here as long as yuh want to. 
We get a lot of floaters an’ nesters every 
once in a while an’ th’ only thing to do is 
tell em to move on or first thing we know 
there wouldn’t be room on th’ range f’r th’ 


cows. But you folks ain’t hardly nesters, 
Yo’re what I’d call campers.” 

“Unless you wanted to call us miners!” 
ejaculated the younger Dudley. “ook 
here!”’ 

Hedove into the nearer tent and emerged 
holding a six-ounce bottle. It was about q 
third full of coarse yellow dust. He shook 
it up to display perhaps a half dozen nug- 
gets as large as grains of rice. 

“‘T’ve washed out all that from the bars 
in the little creek here,” he announced 
proudly. “‘I was studying mining engineer- 
ing, you know, and it’s helping me a lot 
out here. This year might show a profit 
for all of us instead of a dead loss.” 

“Shore it might,” agreed the J-K fore- 
man, inspecting the gold incuriously, 
“Yuh shouldn’t have much trouble pickin’ 
up day wages in any of these little creeks 
workin’ down from th’ mountains. There’s 
some color in th’ bars in nearly all of 
them.”’ 

“Is that right?” the youth exclaimed, 
almost reverently. “I should think every- 
one would be up here after it!”’ 


“(\H, THERE’S a heap of minin’, 

mostly quartz, over on th’ Colorado 
side of th’ Silvers,’” remarked Huntoon. 
“But this here’s a cow country an’ yuh 
never can make a cowman feel friendly to- 
ward a pick an’ shovel. One or two fellers 
git ambitious an’ try it every now an’ then, 
but th’ reg’lar minin’ men say that when 
this here country was made most of th’ 
gold was washed away and there ain’t 
enough chance of a big strike f’r them 
to bother with it. Yuh might ride west 
some day an’ pan some of the bars in 
Cross Canyon. There’s plenty of color 
there.”’ 

He abruptly abandoned his discussion 
of mineralogy and turned to the pro- 
fessor. 

“By the way, what do you folks figger 
on doin’ f’r grub?”’ he asked. 

“We have the team here,”’ Dudley ex- 
plained, ‘‘and we thought we’d drive 
back to Nebo about once a month and 
stock up.” 

“Ts that th’ way yuh come in?” 

“Yes. Our first thought was to settle 
somewhere in the Uncompahgre country, 
northeast of Nebo, but it was far too cold 
there and someone told us of these eastern 
Utah ranges.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, yuh’ll find Pizarro— 
over th’ Colorado line—is closer asa tradin’ 
post. Th’ trail down below here cuts into 
th’ Pizarro road about fifteen or twenty 
miles south. Yuh can’t miss it. When yuh 
go down yuh can git a saddle f’r th’ stal- 
lion if he ever gits so he can carry one. 
Tell Joe Cherry I sent yuh.” 


“ANY time yuh want fresh meat just 

shoot a yearlin’—first makin’ shore 
it’s wearin’ a J-K brand! Tell th’ boys I 
said it was all right if any of ’em see yuh.” 

He shook hands formally with all of 
them and turned to whistle to the black 
stallion. 

The horse would come like a dog «t the 
signal, but on second thought the fore- 
man decided not to call him. 

“There ain’t nothin’ worse in th’ world 
than a stallion fight,” he explained. “an. 
there’s no use coaxin’ trouble by ‘cttin 
them two git any closer together, alt!iough 
they ain’t takin’ much notice of eac!: other 
now.” k 

He almost swept the ground with his 
black hat as he bowed to the girl; then 
lounged down the slope, seized the high 
horn and swung gracefully to the saddle, 
lifting the stallion into a trot and waving 4 
farewell to the little group about the tents. 
As the big horse jogged sedately down the 
gulch his rider’s dark features twisted into 
a saturnine grin. 

“Jest like takin’ candy from a gang of 
babies,” he told himself. ‘‘No matter how 
th’ game breaks f’r King, Black Jack 
Huntoon’s a winner! Her an’ that buck- 
skin stud! What a pair to draw to! Jest 
wait, muchachita bonita, I'll open them 
blue eyes f’r yuh!” 


(Continued in the April Home Journal) 
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-lizabeth Shippen Green designs this quaint 


© beautiful towel 


Snape pupil of famous teacher! It was 
under the great Howard Pyle that Elizabeth 
Shippen Green received the training which has 
placed her in the first rank of illustrators. 


_ Of all the subjects which Elizabeth Shippen 
Gicen does so well, none has so endeared her to 
us os her adorable pictures of childhood. 


| \nd always the curly-haired boy or demure 
lit: girl is surrounded by charming details, lovely 
bits of color in furniture, frocks and flowers. 


‘WE all love beauty,” the artist said, ‘and eagerly 
choose beautiful things for our daily needs. It is un- 
o::unate that so often we must put up with things we 


ce ’ 
Know are ugly because beautiful ones are not to be had. 


=e) 


Che quaint designs found in the peasant needlework 
of Europe are invariably beautiful. Their carefully 
wrought stitching or weaves reveal the natural apprecia- 
tion and love of beauty inherent in the simplest folk. 


“These peasant motifs offer a wealth of 
design for our homes today. That is why 
this Martex design reminds you of the rare, 
Perugian towels which delight every home- 
maker in her travels through sunny Italy!” 


TURKIS.H.3TOWELS ~ 


WASH - CLOTHS ~ 


This Perugian towel designed by Elizabeth Shippen 


Green is but one of the new patterns in Martex towels. 





New Designs by Famous Artists 


© joie beautiful designs have : 
been created for Martex by such fs 
well-known artists as René Clarke, iach ie 
W. E. Heitland, Winold Reiss, 
Edward A. Wilson and Ralph Barton. 


All are distinctive and beautiful, for 
they must meet high standards if they 
are to delight you as long as these 
towels last! For Martex towels are so 
stoutly woven that they seem to “last 
forever.” 


Yet they cost no more than other 
fine Turkish towels. 


All are made with the famous 
Martex underweave which is closer, 
firmer, more durable than in ordinary 














an ordinaryTurkish 

towel (somewhat 

magnified) is loose, 
weak and open 

















a Martex towel 
(equally magnified) 

is remarkably tight, 
firm and durable 


M Ak f oh osA 


BATH SHEE-TS ~ 


The underweave of 


Turkish towels. When you look at the pictures of the 
Martex weave and compare it with the usual weave you 
realize at once why Martex towels are the most lasting 
Turkish towels you can buy. 


You will find Martex towels in a wide variety of de- 
signs at all dry goods and department stores in all the 
favorite bathroom colors, every color absolutely fast. 


Fre backer showing Elizabeth Shippen Green’s 
Perugian towel and the other new Martex towels 
designed by famous artists. Tear out the coupon, fill in 
your address and mail to us.: Enclose 25c for a sample 
of the famous Martex complexion cloth for steaming 
the face. You’re sure to love its downy softness—your 
dealer will supply you with them when you want more. 








Send now Fg asaassssssesesasscsesesesseseeeseseseseeaseseeees eee, 
free booklet . 33 W.H. & A. E. MARGERISON & Co. 
showing 30 Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
new designs 

by famous Name___ ae ne 
artists + + Pass 








CO Please send me free booklet showing designs made 
for Martex towels by famous artists. 


TITITITIT TTT TTT ttt rrr tt 
$929099909299999099S8SS999929222%% 


0) Complexion cloth for which I enclose 25 cents. 
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BATH MATS 
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The immaculate purity 
of Elizabeth Arden’s 
Preparations protects 


ae ee 


and promotes the 





health of your skin 


URE? Miss Arden herself often tastes her 

Orange Skin Food to test its perfect consist- 
ency and smoothness. A watchful regime like 
that of a food laboratory safeguards the mak- 
ing of every Elizabeth Arden Preparation. The 
creams are made of fine oils such as are speci- 
fied for medicinal purposes or for table use. The 
colors which tint the powders are vegetable 
colors, approved by the government for use in 
foods. ‘ Fresh eggs give Venetian Anti-Wrinkle 
Cream its mellow richness. Lemon juice is poured 
into the making of Bleachine Cream. The creams 
are beaten for hours on end. Ardena Skin 
Tonic and Special Astringent are “seasoned’’ for | 
months, to assure their blended smoothness. 

No wonder these Preparations are effective! 
Their formulas are based on a scientific knowl- 
edge of the skin. The steps of the Elizabeth | 
Arden Treatment supply every need of the tis- : 
sues. These steps—Cleansing, Toning and Nour- | Sy Rael 
ishing—should be the basis of your home treat- 
ments each morning and night. They will keep 
your skin clear, firm and smooth. 
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Arden Patter. For applying Special Astringent and Skin Tonic with 4 
telling resilient strokes. Important for use in your home treatments. $5. 





Venetian Cleansing Cream. 4 Venetian Special Astringent. To Recommended also for a full face, as Venetian Healing Cream. 4 


light pure cream which melts with 
just the warmth of the skin, pene- 
trates the depths of the pores where it 
dissolves and dislodges all those im- 
purities which cause blackheads and 
coarseness. Softens and soothes the 
skin, leaves it smooth and receptive. 
Use every morning and night as the 
jirst step in your treatment of the 
face and neck. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. 
Tones, firms and whitens the skin. A 
gentle bleach and astringent, to be 
used with and after Cleansing Cream, 
to stimulate circulation and clarify 


and refine the skin. S85c, $2, $3.75. 


be patted on the face and neck, with 
Jirm upward pats. Lifts and firms 
the tissues, restores the elasticity of 
the muscles, smooths the contour, 
tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Pat 
this rich nourishing cream generous- 
ly on the face and neck each morning 
and night. It rounds out wrinkles 
and lines, gives the skin a smooth 
well-cared for look. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face and as a 
preventive of fading and lines. $1, 
$1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 deli- 
cate skin food for sensitive skins. 





it nourishes without fattening. $7, 


$2, $3, $6. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of 
superb quality, fine, pure, adherent. 
Illusion (a peach blend), Rachel, 
Ocre, Minerva, White and Banana. 


$3. 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. 
A nourishing and astringent cream. 
Its mellow richness is due to the fresh 
eggs of which it is made. Fills out 
fine lines and wrinkles, leaves the 
skin smooth and firm. Excellent for 
an afternoon treatment at home. $2, 


$3.50. 


healing and soothing preparation 
formulated to prevent and corrett 
eruptions of the skin. Keep « jar on 
hand, to apply at once to any in- 
flamed spot on the face. $1.2. 


Venetian Bleachine Cream. 4 
nourishing and whitening cream, 
made with fresh lemon juice. Softens 
the skin and removes tan aiid sun- 
burn. $1.25. 


Write for a copy of “THe QUEST 


oF THE BeautiruL,” £/izabeth 
Arden’s book on the correct care 
the skin according to her scientific 
method. 












































Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops all over the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia and the Far East, South America, West Indies and the U.S. Possessions. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newberry Street 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 





PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 





DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 





PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
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The Ladies 


‘HOME JOURNAL 





Try on “the loveliest hat in 
the store,’ even if it costs 
$4.00 or $5.00 more than 
you'd expected to spend! If 
you want it, your Girls’ Club 


dollars will pay the bill! 


Y DEAR, don’t you remember it? 
Of course it’s last year’s!” 
“799 9? 
“wy ' 1” 
Little whispers, nods—knowing looks! 
Perhaps Madge Willet only imagined 
them as she walked down the aisle at the 
most important club meeting of the season 
wearing her last year’s hat! 
“I don’t care!”’ she said to herself. 
But she did—wouldn’t you? 
_ When you’ve spent all morning hunting 
foranew hat . . when you’ve searched 
\vearily through shops filled with the fresh 
delightful models you feel you can’t af- 
ord . . . and with the less attractive, 
‘ightly skimped little affairs you know 
only too well you can. 
{laven’t you, too, at some time, decided 
’ wear your old hat—to ‘‘make it do” 
‘ther than invest your money in some- 
(hing ordinary —“‘ off the counter ’’? Some- 
ing without a scrap of real beauty? 
Most of us have. But most of us know, 
Madge did, that it isn’t a bit of fun. 
who could be really happy and con- 
ted in an old hat or dress—or the 
rong” new one either—these coming 
spring days? 


7] 


1 of us has set her heart on new and 

ily lovely ones—things our friends will 
ccmire and our mirrors approve —— 

'hings so many women are buying 
appily and wearing proudly right now! 
_,,2on't you remember having seen them? 
Girls and women whose allowances or in- 
comes you knew to be no bigger than your 
“wn—yet who managed to wear just the 
Cistinguished, really lovely clothes you 
don’t see your way clear to buying; who 
enjoy the happy, extravagant little treats 
you ought to be enjoying, too; whose 
homes are full of bright new touches? 
a hen let me hasten to tell you that 
Madge Willet found the secret of these many 




















modern women. It’s a secret that every 


Now when every normal woman and - 








Do You Want Money for a 
New Spring Flat? 


eAnd for Enjoyable Everyday Extras ? 


woman and girl who is reading this page 
can find just as she did. And, like her, you, 
too, soon may be exclaiming: 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: The hap- 
piest dollars I ever possessed—15 of them— 
came—and went—last Thursday afternoon. They 
came in your check! And most of them went to 
buy the loveliest little Easter hat in the whole 
shop. Why shouldn’t they have gone easily? 
They came easily—just as plenty more are com- 
ing in my spare time this week. I don’t have 
much time, but what I have certainly pays me in 
The Club! And it’s such a delight to pick out just 
the lovely hat you want, no matter what it 
costs, and walk out with it on your head because 
you had $5 or $10 extra in your purse! 


Wouldn’t you like to hear more of this 
Club where busy women and fun-loving 
girls exchange their spare minutes for ex- 
tra dollars to supplement their pocket 
money? 

This month Mrs. H. Hansley bought 
pretty dresses for her three little girls with 
Club dollars and paid a troublesome bill. 
Miss Fannie Hamstead put $25.00 in her 
bank account and contributed generously 
to her church fund. Little Elizabeth 
Bence has saved almost enough already to 
pay her first term of music lessons. 


Won't You Join Us? 


UR plan is adapted equally well to 
you. For surely you, too, would like 
$5.00 or $10.00 extra now and then for a 
gay new hat, a pair of filmy stockings, a 
theater ticket! Perhaps you need to put 
as much as $50.00 extra in your purse 
right away! I’ll be glad to tell you how! 
Of course it costs you nothing! And of 
course it’s modern, independent, really en- 
joyable to be earning your own money. 
You'll see when you write to— 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


730 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Tuts beautiful Centennial Coach is both 
comfortable and easy-riding. It also has 
the smart, graceful appearance which 
characterizes every Heywood-Wake- 
field baby carriage. 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


A Quality Seal on Every Wheel 





[ HAVE EARNED 


As HicH 
5710” IN OnE Day 


N the years that she has been with us, Mrs. 

Jennie E. Hall, of Michigan, has made 
many dollars for little luxuries and home 
needs. Recently she wrote, “I have earned 
as high as $10.00 in one day, some of the 
money coming to me through the mails.” 

The profits she enjoys are so easily earned! 
Just a few pleasant hours now and then de- 
voted to forwarding renewal and new subscrip- 
tions for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Sat- 
urday Evening Postand The Country Gentleman. 

Like Mrs. Hall, you can turn your spare 
moments of the day and evening into easily 
earned cash. Household duties need not keep 
you from it for you’ll no doubt find, as Mrs. 
Hall did, that orders may be profitably taken 
over the phone. 

You need no sales experience, no capital. 
Let us show you how to earn as much extra 
money as you need. 


Slip This Coupon Into an 
Envelope and Mail It 

























YOU 
CAN MAKE “> 








MONEY TOO! | > 
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Vhat a wonderful way 

to give them more 

pure rich milk 
and cream 


Iv’s sometimes pretty hard for them 
to be good little boys and girls and to 
drink all the milk mother wants them to. 


Fa ee 


= 


| 


How fortunate there is such a thing 





as ice cream! Do you know that the 


rare | 

ice cream you buy today is made of only 
; z ‘ right 

pure rich milk and cream with not a le 


itself 
Sir 
zigza 


single ingredient added which isn’t 
good and wholesome. 





And how fortunate ice cream contains 
all the food values of milk. The lime ; 4 
in it makes firm white teeth. The fs been 
minerals and proteins make strong ‘ 
bones and muscles. The vitamins the; 
promote growth. The carbohydrates B 
give energy. for s 





Give your youngsters lots of ice - 
cream every day. Get it where you | asa 
see this emblem displayed. und 


Registered United States Patent Office 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 3 S 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 4 5 

ICE CREAM INDUSTRY | S clot 
PROMOTING THE USE OF S ma 
PURE AND WHOLESOME % | 


ot] 
br 


bl. 
bl: 


© 1926, Research Council, Ice Cream Industry, Harrisburg. Pa, 
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Cfaking Pictures With Your Needle 


trancing pastime in the world! It’s really not 
much harder than snapping them with a camera, 
but photographs are ordinary things that anyone 
e can have, while cross-stitched silhouettes are quaint and 
rare and altogether charming. The ones shown on this page are 
only a few of the endless possibilities for photography-embroidery 
right within the family. Outside, the vista opens wider still, to 
include friends, houses, landscapes or any subject that will lend 
itself to the rather angular outlines of this fascinating work. 

Since the reducing of the curves of a real face to the squared-off 
zigzags of cross-stitch is bound to be a bit comic in result, family 
portraits are perhaps the most fun to make. 

The first step is to line up the prospective victim between a 
strong single incandescent or other light, without a shade, and a 
wall on which a sheet of graph paper with rather large squares has 
been tacked. The light may be concentrated on the paper by hold- 
ing a piece of cardboard with a small hole 10 to 14 inches from the 
globe, so that the light shines through the hole on the paper. Turn 
the subject so that the profile of head and shoulders is thrown on 
the paper, and trace around it until you have a complete silhou- 
ette. To reduce this to the proper size, copy the outline, square 
for square, on a sheet of graph paper with smaller squares. 

Another way of obtaining the desired silhouette is by using a 
camera to take a flashlight or an outdoor snapshot in the bright 
sun, with the model posed before a plain white background, such 
as a house or wall. This will give a distinct profile that can be laid 
under yraph tracing paper or architect’s cloth, traced off and, if 
hecessiry, reduced. The necessity for reduction, however, may be 
obviated by experimenting until the right distance from which 
to secure the right-size photograph has been definitely established. 


SCR \t canvas, fine tap- 
esiry canvas, cotton scrim 
cloth, or any similar weave 
may be used for the founda- 
tion Oo. he cross-stitch work. 
Doub!:-ihread weave works 
out well, but, personally, I 
Preler single thread. A natu- 
ral tan shade is the most effec- 
live, «pproximating the color 
of Our grandmother’s cross- 
stitch samplers. If, however, 


only white scrim is obtainable, 
it May be given the desired 
tone by being dipped in tea, 
coffee or any tinting solution. 
Black is always most effec- 
lve for silhouette work, but 
other dark colors—such as 
brown or red or green—may 
be used if desired. In buying 
black floss be sure to get a ca 
800d quality, as the cheaper ; 
lacks are apt to crack and 
8ive way. Silk floss is best, al- 
though fine wool or mercerized 





By GERTRUDE WHITING 





ONE’S NEEDLE PICTURES NEED NOT 
BE LIMITED TO FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS, BUT MAY EVEN EXTEND 
TO FAMOUS AND INTERESTING FOLKS 
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A MEMBER OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION FROLICS WITH A LIVELY PLAYMATE 





GRANDMA, GRANDPA AND THE FAMILY HOMESTEAD, DONE IN CROSS-STITCH 


cotton may be chosen. No. 1 untwisted rope silk is heavy 
enough. 

The picture at top of page measures 1214 by 1634 inches, 
with frame, and may be done on single thread, hard linen 
or linen-finished scrim-canvas, 22 threads to inch. Start with roof 
of house and work downward. For thin outlines of house walls, 
roof ends and steps, use a running stitch over two threads, then 
under two; return by same method, filling in gaps. The solid 
ground and thicker lines, such as roof edges and chimneys, are in 
cross-stitch, with each stitch spanning two threads on fine scrim, 
one thread on scrim cloth or tapestry canvas. Be sure to knot floss 
carefully, so that when picture is framed, knots will not be pressed 
to one side and show through. Also, finish off each part of design 
and do not carry long bridges of floss back and forth on wrong side. 


HEN homestead and shrubbery are finished, run in the long 
single lines across top and bottom of picture—under one thread, 

then over one thread, and so on—and do not return to fill in the 
gaps. Now count the spaces to determine where grandma’s and 
grandpa’s silhouettes should come, and work very accurately the 
outlines—in cross-stitch, of course. Then fill in the solid centers. 

The portrait picture in center of page measures 934 by 124 inches, 
including frame, and the scrim used was the same as that for the 
first picture. The gleaming shirt front of the gentleman should be 
done in white, last of all, to insure its sparkling cleanliness. 

Thethird silhouette pictureat bottom of page, indicatesanovel way 
of preserving a pleasing scene from the childhood of the family’s 
youngest. Heavier floss may be used than for the other silhouettes, if 
desired. Theentire picture, with frame, measures 1034 by 21}% inches. 

After the embroidery is finished, the material should be stretched 
over a piece of heavy cardboard—tan, not white—with at least an 
inch of the material extending 
beyond the edge of the card- 
board all around. With strong 
thread coiton sew back and 
forth across the back, catching 
well into the canvas on each 
side and pulling firmly, so that 
the canvas across the front is 
perfectly smooth. Donot catch 
the canvas too near the edge 
or it will ravel, and be sure 
that the threads of the can- 
vas are truly vertical and 
horizontal across the front. 

Flat, black wooden frames, 
¥% inch wide, with an eighth 
of an inch of gold outlining 
showing inside, form the set- 
tings for the pictures at top and 
in center. The same kind of 
frame was used for the lower 
picture, with a finish supplied 
by a black mat 5 inch wide, 
with quaint rounded corners 
measuring 214 inches from 
corner of frame to center of 
rounded part. 
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KIMLARK - WOVEN : RUGS: $3: 
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to > $30 

















T paid only $26 for my 
big new KIMZARK Rug! 


“T LOVE this room-size Kimlark Rug in my 
bedroom. Its design and colors are so 
beautiful! And I feel proud of myself for select- 


The KIMLARK appears 
on the back of every genuine 
KIMLARK Rug 




























K 





ing such loveliness for so little money. It’s a 
real bargain — because it’s going to wear like 
iron and keep its charming colors too. We’re 
getting Kimlarks for every room in our home. 
We can afford to, because none of them 
cost more than $30!” 


Kimlark woven Rugs are made by a new scien- 
tific process. They are thick and soft, noise- 
less and flat-lying. You can get them ina 
charming variety of colors and patterns. These 
highly practical rugs are waterproof, fire re- 
sisting and will not fade. 

Look for the Kimlark—shown below—on 
the back of each rug. It is your guaranty of 
new and hitherto unknown rug value. Prices 
are from $3 to $30. Colored leaflet and deal- 
er’s name on request. 


KIMLARK RUG COMPANY 
Dept. 201 - Mé//s: Neenah, Wisconsin 


Branches: Chicago, New York, Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Dallas ‘ 


LARK 
















REAL COMFORT AT LAST! 
New invention prevents Lingerie 
straps from slipping. Women 
adore it. To see one is to want 
one. We want representatives in 
every locality. All or part time. 
We offer you 

Wonderful Money Making 

Opportunity 

Our representatives are making 
$18 to $50 weekly. You can do 
the same. Write for free particu- 
lars including our free chain offer. 
LINGERIE “V’”? COMPANY, 
7 Main St., North Windham, Conn. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies L AY How to Stagea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 








shrinkless, scouring mit. 
Greatest invention since soap. 


BOY 


the improved copper-clad, 
Strong. Heavy. 





¥ 
\tee5 





Save soap, time and labor 


10c at 5 and 10c stores, department stores, 
hardware and grocery stores. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange, N. J.,U.S.A. 
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@ Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





eAround the World I Go 


(Continued from Page 29) 


returns to squat in his old aerie on the 
Peak—the view must afford him consider- 
able surprise. 

I went to Macao on a neat flat-bottomed 
little steamer, divided not into water- 
tight but bomb-proof compartments. The 
engines were fenced off with substantial 
steel grilles, the second-class deck was 
shut off from the first by a padlocked steel 
door and the navigating officers were shut 
away in a bullet-proof wheelhouse and 
further protected by armed Sikh guards. 
The trip was as uneventful as a launch 
ride from Richmond to Hampton Court, 
but it is not always so; the Ladrone Is- 
lands remain faithful to their name. Not 
once or twice have the Macao boats been 
cut off, their officers shot and every foreign 
passenger butchered. There is a little 
steamer running to this day that has been 
twice taken, on the second occasion two 
hundred people perished and she herself 
was burnt down to the water line. 

For three hours we dodged in and out 
between islands and fishing junks, and at 
length Macao came into view—Fort Guia 
with its lighthouse—the first in 
China Seas—the black walls 
of Fort Monte up on the 
hill, the bishop’s palace, 
the brightly painted 
houses of the wealthy 
along the Praya. 
Round Fort de Barra 
we swung and into 
the Porto Interior, 
past packed masses 
of junks, all armed to 
the teeth. The codp- 
erative guard junk car- 
ried no less than seven 
guns, two a-side on her main 
deck, two on her poop and 
another forward. 

The decks were museums of ancient 
cannon. There were guns mounted for 
action that must have come East with the 
first European vessel. Sakers, falcons, 
falconets and a pedrero embossed with 
Portuguese and Spanish royal arms, Dutch 
and English swivel guns and stock fowlers 
with arched dolphins for handles; worn- 
out signal guns; Chinese guns, dragon 
mouthed—any old thing that would throw 
a charge. Most of them looked rusted 
through and horribly insecure on their 
mountings. I presumed that they were 
only for show, that nobody would have 
the termerity to fire them, but I was as- 
sured by a resident that did a pirate show 
up the aged pieces came merrily into play. 


The Portuguese Arrive 


JUNK lost meant starvation for sev- 


eral families, so the fisher people fought 
to the bitter end, risking a blow-out at the 


breach; women ramming and sponging, 
toddling brats acting as powder monkeys. 
The favorite charge was a bottle or two, and 
I can imagine it would be most effective. 
Half a dozen old smoothbores vomiting 
mouthfuls of splintered glass at short 
range should be enough to discourage the 
most enthusiastic pirate. 

The name Macao is derived from A-Ma- 
ngao—the Harbor of the Goddess A-Ma. 
The pious Portuguese official title is ‘‘Ci- 
dade do Santo Nome de Dios de Macau.”’ 

Albuquerque, the great Captain General 
of the Indies, dispatched one Perestrello 


from Malacca. He reached the mouth of 


the Chu-kiang, but did not penetrate the 
Ladrones. He was followed a year later 
by eight ships under Perez de Andrade, 
who went through to Canton. Choosing 
a strategic trading site, the Portuguese 
insinuated themselves into Macao as the 
camel of the fable squirmed its way into 
the Arabian’s tent—by imperceptible ad- 
vances. They first got leave to erect a few 
drying sheds on the beach. The sheds 
swelled into warehouses, the warehouses 
into a fort. ~ 









In 1573 the Chinese, finding the for- 
eigners had come to stop, built a barricade 
across the narrow neck which connects 
the tiny peninsula to Hiang-shan with the 
idea of isolating the plague spot. The 
Chinese continued to hold nominal terrj- 
torial rights over the place and collect an 
annual rental of seventy-one pounds until 
as late as 1849, when, after the murder of 
the governor, Amaral, while out riding, 
and a general uprising of natives, the 
mandarins were kicked out and Macao 
became fully independent. 


When Isolation Ended 


R three hundred years it was the only 
permanent European stronghold on 
the China coast, the only place where 
ships disabled by battle, reefs or typhoons 
could crawl to refit, or castaway crews take 
refuge. 

Here, no less than four times, came the 
covetous Dutch, fresh from their successes 
at Malacca and the Straits—and were four 
times rudely repulsed. 

It is to Macao that Anson came 
with his opulent prize, the 
great plate galleon Nuestra 
Senora de Covadonga. 
Here came the Discov- 

ery and Resolution 
after the death of 

Captain Cook, salut- 

ing the fort with 

eleven guns. Here 
came American trad- 
ers, led by the Grand 
Turk, of Salem, the 
first ship to fly the Stars 
and Stripes in China seas. 
Here came smart little 
opium clippers, British and 

American, running the gantlet of 
swarming pirates and mandarin boats. 
From here sailed the dreadful coolie ships 
and the first tea clippers. This is the cra- 
dle of Far Eastern trade. 

Macao’s three centuries of remunera- 
tive isolation ended with the settlement 
of Hong-Kong. Never scrupulous from 
thence on, she was to live by any means 
that presented itself, no matter how dis- 
reputable—as an asylum for criminals, a 
thieves’ mart; by smuggling, opium, the 
coolie traffic, gambling hells and official 
lotteries. The coolie trade was prohibited 
in 1874, but the other activities continue 
as merrily as ever. It battens on vice, 
mentionable and unmentionable, and is, 
in short, a little hell on earth. 

There was a book of short stories pub- 
lished lately which had a great vogue in 
England and the States; the author wrote 
with an air of intimate knowledge of the 
world’s shady holes and ends. One of the 
stories concerned Macao. There was 4 
wealthy Englishman in it, a gambling 
dive, a naughty Portuguese, a hal!-caste 
sing-song girl, knives, murder—in fact, as 
much fireworks as a chap could crowd into 
three thousand words without setting the 
paper alight. 

This. story in mind, combined with 
some foreknowledge of Macao, its history, 
industries and ideals, I landed in the place 
with the highest expectations. “! Jere, | 
said I, “‘we shall assuredly see some fun. 
I saw as much fun—that is, of the sort I 
expected—as is evident in a Bedfordshire 
village on a wet Sunday afternoon it: Lent. 

I went into the gambling dives and, s0 
far from being robbed, made money. | 
went into a dark, foul little den and 
bought a gilded idol—stolen, of course— 
dirt cheap. I hung about dark alleys wait- 
ing to see somebody sandbagged. | had 
but one encounter. An unwashed half- 
caste person, who had been watching my 
peregrinations, accosted me and asked me 
if I had lost myself. If so, might he show 
me home? Seeing through his offer, I said 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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Thus your old standby... always the 
safest and gentlest corn-remover... has 
now become the daintiest as well! 


May we present an old, old friend... 


me in a new dress? 


he 
Good old Blue=jay. . . the never-failing 
friend of your feet... in a new pack- 
age and with new efficiency. Blue=jay 
in the 1927 mode! 


No other way so safe and gentle! ‘There 
are many drastic ways of removing i 
corns. But Blue=jay is the gentle way. 
The safe and convenient way. That is 

why, for 27 years, it has been the 
favored way. 





ith | § Please don’t be apprehensive. We 
tc if haven’t changed the old reliable Blue= 
od | jay formula... the magic medication 
he | that has conquered over fifty million 
rs | § foot-annoyances. But this is an aes- 
- } thetic age. And Milady demands new 


5 


A cool and velvety cushion fits over 

the corn. That stops shoe-friction and 

ends the pain. The medication is **con- 
trolled”. No danger of putting on too 

much or too little. Each plaster con- 

tains just the right amount of the magic 
wax to end the corn. 


nd daintiness in every toilette accessory. 


So we’ve given Blue=jay a new and 
creamy-white pad to replace the famil- 
iar blue one... the better to blend with 
the pearly pinkiness of Milady’s skin. 
nt | We’ve shaped the disc of medication 
m | § so that it fits over the odd-shaped corn 
without spreading . . . concentrating 





A single plaster, costing less than five 
cents, often conquers the corn. But 
even a deep-seated “old offender” sel- 
dom needs more than a second or third. : 





a es the magic wax on the callous spot. The new Blue=jay in the new carton 
package now awaits you at all drug 


stores ... at no increase in price. 





And finally, we’ve given Blue=jay its 
ed new package ...a comely substantial 
ve | & carton instead of the old-style paper 
: envelope. ..so that Blue=jay may be as 
good-looking in your bathroom cabinet 
b- ; as your perfumes and cosmetics. 


e & 
For calluses and bunions get quick re- 


lief and comfort with Blue=jay Bunion 
and Callus Plasters. 




















© 
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ng : 


4 MISS DOROTHY KNAPP, delightful star of the 


famous Vanities. Distinguished artists have called Miss 
Knapp the most beautiful girl in the world. 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


THE ‘ : 
so 
I BVEL Ma é oe cs = New — FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN'’S Classic Dancing 
d hardl Nn ee eee = Feet, ““Keeping fit to a dancer means, first of all, keep- 
n hardly a luxury for anybody... but for a dancer ing the feet trim. Blue=jay keeps corns and calluses 
it’s agony. . . . When I notice any suggestion of 


: K away.” 
‘te callus on the toe... 1 immediately apply Blue=jay.”’ 
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TRACE MARK REG U.S.PAT. OFF. 





SUGGESTIONS 


for Your 
Kitchen 


Four items of espectal 
| interest to every 
housewtfe 





=. 7? 





Sp, * institute 





























way makes meats tender, full-flavored, delici 
SAVORY Sauce Pans and Kettles—with “ 





collect water on cover top. 
reached cover rises automatically, allowing ste 

escape— and then drops back. 
no ‘‘ watching.” 


SAVORY Coffee Pot. It’s easy to make delicious 

—when you have the help of this perfect pot. 
taste—no foreign taint or odor of any kind. 
enamel—hard, 
secret of good coffee making. 


SAVORY Steam Double Boiler. 





Snowy 


Cook with live steam 
tables. Steam-cook fruits and cereals also if you want all 


largely lost through water-boiling methods. 


sible quality. Brilliant porcelain enamel— 


ARMCO Ingot [ron - 
finish. 


write for free Catalog and Recipe Book. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY KITCHEN WARE 
FOR MORE THAN NINETY YEARS 






A A NS CN GNRT! ee ST 
SAVORY, 1nc., Dept. NC 
90 Alabama St., Burrato, N. Y. 


“Be Sure 
! Please send free Catalog and Recipe Book. 


its SAVORY 
and You're 
Certain of 
QUALITY” 


i Name 
Address 
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Name of Dealer 





SAVORY 


Tested ana APPtuveg 


Good Housekeeping 


HOusexeepinc MACH 


on a base of ge 
and smartly trimmed with dark green 
to accentuate the snowy whiteness of the smooth, non-porous 


Ask your dealer for SAVORY Kitchen Ware—or 











at 





SAVORY Roaster—Rich, juicy roasts— 
basted and browned to pe rfection—are a 
certainty when this famous roaster is used. 
The nourishing juices of the meat vaporize and 
condense RIGHT ON THE ROAST. The SAVORY 


ious. 
Inset- 


Dripless’’ Covers. Cannot boil over, drip over, or 
As boiling point is 


am to 


SAVORY Pots need 


coffee 


No metallic 


-white 


smooth and non-porous—that’s the real 


—and 


preserve the rich juices, mineral salts and vitamines of vege- 


of the 


wholesome goodness and the fresh, natural flavor which are 


HE complete line of SAVORY Kitchen 
Ware comprises dozens of food-improving, 
labor-saving items— and every piece is of highest pos- 


nuine 


SAVORY, 1nc., BuFFato, N. Y. 
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«Modern Women 
Need the 
Modern Dye! 


Up-to-date women take 
advantage of the tremen- 
dous advance in home 
dyeing methods and re- 
sults made possible by 


7 SUNSET 
9? DYES 


Give brilliant color — boiled- 
in, fast. Dye silk, cotton, wool 
the same shade in one dye bath 
—seams, buttonholes and all. 
22 colors; “SUNSET Season’s 
Colors” folder tells how to 
blend these to get the latest 
fashionable shades. Ask your 
dealer or write us direct. 

Be sure of success in home 
dyeing—insist on SUNSET! 


NortTH AMERICAN 
Dye CORPORATION 
Dept. 65, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


AT YOUR DEALERS 











a callus. 
wear tight shoes, walk, dance, in 
instantly and at once. 
anaesthetic; really amazing. 


You peel it off, like dead skin. 
dangerous paring. 


ful. Ask your druggist for 
will be delighted. 


—cGEIS- 


World’s Fastest Way 











One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new way to treat a corn or 


One drop stops all pain. You 


comfort, 


Acts like a local 


Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 


No more 


Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
“*Gets-It.””. You 
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he might. But instead of steering me into 
some noisome dive he faithfully landed me 
on my doorstep. Very disappointing! I 
did all I could, but short of batting a 
policeman under the eye, or setting fire to 
the bishop’s palace, I 
saw no way of getting 
myself into trouble. 
One of my most vivid 
recollections of Macao 
is a parade of charm- 
ing little girls in white, 
coming demurely out of 
Sunday school, shep- 
herded by a benign old 
colored gentleman ina 
bowler hat and frock 





The table is on the ground floor and a 
certain number of gamblers can be accom- 
modated about it, but others ascend to t] 
first and second stories and get a bird’ 
eye view of the table down a well cut 
through the two floors, so that looking up- 
ward you see two circles of faces peering 
down upon you. Bets 
are taken up above by 
attendants who convey 
the money to and from 
the table in little bas- 
kets swinging on the 
end of strings. 

At a gambling house 
every comfort is pro- 
vided, according to ce- 
lestial taste. There is no 
reason why one should 





coat; dear little crea- 
tures with large mobile 
black eyes and the most winning smiles. 
One fancied the little angels would take 
wings all of a sudden and go fluttering 
round one’s head, twittering like birds 
and scattering roses. An idyllic scene for 
a hell on earth! 


Peace—on the Surface 


R Macao is a hell on earth, let there be 
no mistake about it. It is a place that 
thrives on the financial, physical and 
moral ruin of thousands, luring the feeble- 
minded to such excesses that in the end 
they sell their children into slavery or com- 
mit suicide. But had I thought about it 
I should have expected nothing but what I 
did find, perfect peace—on the surface. To 
make a resort of that kind succeed it must 
be made as attractive as possible, and 
people are not attracted to a place where 
they get systematically knocked on the 
head. I feel sure that, when we get there, 
we shall find Hades itself admirably con- 
ducted—on the outside; but it’ll be Hell 
for all that. 

The Chinese gambling-house proprie- 
tors pay the Portuguese millions of dol- 
lars yearly for their privileges, and in 
return demand absolute security for their 
clients. They want all the money that 
comes into Macao to pass through their 
hands and not be sidetracked into the 
pockets of thugs and thieves. I am told 
that, besides the efficient police force, they 
maintain a secret service of theirown. A 
ruffian flying from mainland justice may 
abide on the peninsula and no questions 
asked, but woe betide him if he try any of 
his tricks on the community. 

A resident told me that his sister-in-law 
‘came home from a dance to find that her 
house had been burgled and her very valu- 
able jewels stolen. She notified the police 
and went to bed. Next morning when her 
house boy brought in the coffee he men- 
tioned casually that there was a China- 
man in the kitchen with the senhora’s jew- 
els. He had been sitting there for some 
hours, not wishing to disturb the senhora. 
He returned the jewels with no more com- 
ment than a grunt and went quietly away. 
How he caught the burglar and what he 
did to him were not mentioned. There was 
no court case, nothing more was said; but 
probably the gulls saw something, a cord 
drawn tight about its throat, floating sea- 
ward through the Ladrones. 

The gambling houses are mainly situ- 
ated in the Street of Happiness and are 
dingy affairs with no pretensions toward 
decoration except a cheap print or two and 
notices requesting you to spit in non- 
existent spittoons. Fan-tan is played, the 
machinery of which is very simple. Ali 
that is required is a flat plate about eight- 
een inches square, a handful of cash, a 
porcelain bowl and a single chopstick. The 
four corners of the plate are numbered and 
on these numbers, or their combinations, 
bets are made. The money having been 
laid on the table opposite the chosen num- 
bers on the plate, a croupier pops the 
bowl haphazard over the cash, draws the 
bowl to him and counts the cash beneath 
it, picking it out with the chopstick until 
four or less remain in lots of four. The 
number left over wins, the house taking 
ten per cent of all transactions. 


ever leave it, as long as 
the money lasts. The 
table is open for play day and night, meals 
are provided for the hungry, opium for the 
depressed, beds for the weary, sing-song 
damsels for the—let us say—musically in- 
clined. All on the premises. 

I was in a gambling house one evening 
when there were several excursion boats 
in from Canton, and things were hum- 
ming in the “‘City of the Sacred Name of 
God.”’ The little baskets went flying from 
floor to floor like financial carrier pigeons, 
stuffed with coin and notes. The game- 
sters were mainly Chinese, but my im- 
mediate neighbors were a Hindu, a Dan- 
ish merchant captain, and two little 
Japanese jilles de joie. At the back of the 
room, oblivious to all else, three opium 
smokers lay stretched on couches. One, 
an emaciated European degenerate, lay 
with his thin knees drawn almost up to his 
chin, his wide brown eyes glowing blankly 
into immeasurable distances. He looked 
like a man who had died, leaving in his 
eyes the first far vision of some unholy 
paradise. Down below, shorn of head, 
cigarette ends trailing from the corners of 
their mouths, yellow bodies stripped to 
the waist, stood the croupiers, in strong 
sartorial contrast to their shirt-fronted 
Monte Carlo confreres, but every bit as 
efficient—dealing smoothly, swiftly, al- 
most listlessly, with. five different cur- 
rencies and fifty separate transactions at 
once. To me, with whom any calculation 
above ten involves the removal of my 
boots and the calling of my toes to the aid 
of my fingers, the spectacle appeared little 
short of miraculous. 


Good” Gamblers 


HE Chinaman is a born gambler, anda 

good one. Winor lose, there is no sign. 
Coolies entered, dripping from their 
labors, risked their pitiable earnings and 
saw them vanish without a murmtr. 
Rich merchants, having made innumer- 
able calculations and consulted oracles, 
staked several thousand dollars at a 
plunge, and watched them disappear wii|i- 
out the twitch of a lip. So it went on, 
hour after hour, the crowd changing, ‘!e 
little baskets bobbing up and down, 1':e 
naked croupiers sucking their cigare‘‘e 
stubs, listlessly handling five different cir- 
rencies. Men hawked and spat, smo xe 
hung blue about the lamps, the plece 
stank with the reek of crowded yellow 
humanity. And all the time, amid ‘ie 
comings and goings, the outcast at ie 
back of the room lay still as death, knivs 
drawn up as in some last rigor, fixed e's 
smitten with ungodly visions. 

In contemporary Macao any exisliig 
activity is provided by the Chinese. ‘| !i¢ 
fearless Portuguese Argonauts have given 
place to a mongrel breed who appear ‘0 
sleep all day behind their green shutters, 
issuing only to walk the Praya Grande in 
the cool of the evening. The town is a it 
of medieval Portugal transported half the 
world away. People old Coimbra with 
Chinese and there you have it. The ar- 
caded houses have flat, brown-tiled roofs 
and are painted all colors—cream, yellow, 
pink, blue and mauve. Its narrow cob- 
bled alleys twist this way and that, up hill 


(Continued on Page 215) 
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ORY beauty and patriot 
lover! Memories of brave en- 
deavor and gallant romance are a 
precious heritage of which we are 
reminded by the Colonial in- 
fluence so popular in American 
homes today. In this seamless 
worsted Wilton rug, Mohawk has 
at last provided a floor covering 
which blends appropriately with 
the Colonial interior. 


The quaint motifs are expressed in 
tonal values that blend perfectly 
with the rich-hued mahogany of 
our forefathers. They are pat- 
terned from ceremonial vestments 
in use in France when Ben 
Franklin’s sober garments formed 
a foil to the tinsel and furbelows 
of Versailles. 


You will find Mohawk Rugs like 
this one a source of delight, not 
alone for their artistic worth, but 
because they combine with rare 
beauty the qualities of durability 
and moderate price. 


Choose a Mohawk Rug for Value! 


Rug shownis No. 6009M. 
A Mohawk seamless wor- 
sted Wilton 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


This fascinating Color Harmony Chart 
by Hazel Adler will enable you to work 
out many pleasing combinations of color 
for walls, draperies and floor coverings. 
Sent free upon request. 


If you are planning the purchase of a 
rug let the distinguished interior deco- 
rators, W. & J. Sloane, aid you with 
free individual advice. Write for blank 
cos eens: om plea. decorations, 

Address Mohawk Department, W. 
= p Rone. 577 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


K RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS,INC. Ansferdam, VY. 

























































































Richard Dix, who plays the Indian 
hero réle in The Vanishing American, 
learns much of the sign language from 
Nasja, a nine-year-old Navajo. Photo 
by courtesy of Paramount. 
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Nophaie,the young Nopahwarriorcurse :j 
with the conflicting heritage of a white 
man’s education and the fierée soul of an 
Indian, will belongremembered byevery- 
one who reads The Vanishing American. 


Now You May Own THE BEsI 
Or ALL [THE MOVIE BOOKS! 


Beau Geste—by P. C. Wren 

When the “Blue Water,” priceless gem of mag- 
nificent beauty, disappeared, Beau Geste took the 
blame and fled to join the French Foreign Legion. 
Then followed stirring plot upon plot, mystery upon 
mystery, with no solution until the “beau geste” — 
the magnificent gesture—at the close. 


The Vanishing American—by Zane Grey 
Here at last is the great romance of the American 
Indian—revealing in the swift march of its events the 
tragedy and glory of a whole race, and the true es- 
sence of the West, as only Zane Grey can express it. 


The Last Trail—by Zane Grey 

White man’s brains are matched against savage cun- 
ning in this magnificent and historically true story of 
the stirring days of Daniel Boone and Lewis Wetzel. 


The Thundering Herd—by Zane Grey 

Mile upon mile of prairie covered by great buffalo 
herds; reckless, hard-riding plainsmen, buffalohunters, 
Indians, bandits—a whole colorful epic is in this 
breathless tale of bravery and battle, of white man’s 
courage and red man’s daring. 


Photo from Beau Geste 
showing Ralph Forbes, 
Noah Beery and Ronald 
Colman. By courtesy of 
Paramount. 


Twinkle Toes—by Thomas Burke 

That amazing combination of squalor and loveli- 
ness that made the wonder of Limehouse Nights is 
present in this fascinating story. As the leader of the 
Quayside Kids, Twinkle Toes is the straightest and 
brightest and happiest girl that ever danced her way 
into the hearts of a music hall public. 


The Winning of Barbara Worth— 
by Harold Bell Wright 


The passions, the longings, the motives, the love and 
hatreds of menand womenare vividly portrayed in this 
desert story of bigaction, strong peopleand high ideals. 


Still a Further Choice 


The Mine With the Iron Door— 
by Harold Bell Wright 
A great novel of the Arizona mines and mountains. 


The Volga Boatman—by Konrad Bercovici 
An epic of present day Russia at its best—and worst. 


The Passionate Quest— 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim 


An amazing quest of romance, fame and success. 


Ben Hur—by General Lew Wallace 
A tremendous novel of the dynamic days of old Rome. 


Sparrows—by Winifred Dunn 
Mary Pickford edition. Did you see the movie? 


Bardelys the Magnificent— 
by Rafael Sabatini 
Of course you remember Scaramouche and Captain Blood 


t#™ On receipt of your order we shall be glad to send you a list of other 
good books that can be obtained in the same way. 


How to Claim Your Copies 


UST secure two or more Home Journal subscriptions from 

people outside your family who do not live at your home. 
Collect only $1 each for any address in the United States or 
Canada; for foreign addresses collect $2.50. 


Then, for any two of the books described on this page 
send us only two subscriptions, accompanied by the money 
you have collected for them and your request for the 
books selected. You need not be a subscriber to qualify, 


- but your own subscription cannot be counted. We will 


forward the books at once to any address other than that 
of one of your subscribers. 


For three books secure and send three subscriptions; or 
send just five subscriptions for any six books. Only orders 
for two or more books will be accepted; do not send one 
subscription for one book. 


On account of imposts, no orders can be accepted for 
books to be shipped to foreign countries. And for each book 
ordered for Canada, add 15 cents to cover customs charges. 
To United Artists we are ™ 
indebted for a photograph 
of Ronald Colman and 
Vilma Banky in The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth. 


AN 
BARBARA W@RTH 
HAROLD BELL wre 
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NOW- -fromyour 
Old Carpets,Rugs 
and Clothing! 
RUGS) 


in all the 
Popular 
Colors 
Woven 
Seamless 


and 
Reversible 
to give 


Doublewear § 


ion - 
















ANY 
SIZE 


LOW PRICES 


There are lots of serviceable material left in 
your old or out-of-date carpets, rugs and 
clothing, no matter how faded or threadbare 
they are. By the Special Olson Process we 
will reclaim this material like new and use 
it over again. 

First we pull the materials apart by special 
shredding machines, and then sterilize, pick- 
er, card, comb, bleach and spin it into fine, 
durable rug yarn—then dye it in any of the 
up-to-date colors, and weave beautiful new 
broadloom— 


Olson Velvety Rugs 
ALL THE NEWEST COLORS 


Not ordinary one-sided rugs—but luxuri- 
ous, velvety rugs, that are woven séamless 
and reversible with the same smooth, upstand- 


ing nap on both sides to give twice the wear. 
WE GUARANTEE 
to satisfy you or pay for your materials. 


All rugs sent for TRIAL in your home. 
We pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post 
from all states as explained in the catalog. 
Every order shipped in ONE WEEK. 


‘AIL COUPON FOR 


BOOK IN COLORS 
and Samples — 


FREE! 


Se eo or) 
| OLSON RUG co., 
I Dept. H-68, Laflin St., Chicago 


Gentiemen;: Send me r 

l rug BOOK in colors, fat NEW 
LOW PRICES, your TRIAL 

| OFFER, and SAMPLES of rug 
ya 'n prepared by the Olson Process. 

| © be sent absolutely FREE, all postage paid. 










| Name....ce.. 
I 


| Street (R. F. D.) 
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and down, past here a convent, there a 
grim wall, blank but for a single barred 
air hole, black as the pit inside. It is a 
relic of the yellow slave traffic, a barra- 
coon where the coolies were kept awaiting 
shipment to the Chincha Islands, there to 
toil in misery till they died, shoveling 
guano for the Peruvian Government. 

The whole place is a relic of old barbar- 
ism, the shell of former power. The fine 
old houses where the gentlemen adven- 
turers of all nations hung their breast- 
plates up and ‘‘gloried and drank deep” 
now harbor Goa Hindus and coolies, a 
family to each room. The flag of the 
country that bred Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, Vasco da Gama and Magellan still 
waves proudly over the Governor’s resi- 
dence—but His Excellency draws his pay 
envelope from the gambling-house owners. 
At the top of an imposing flight of steps, 
like a huge cardboard silhouette reared 
against the sky, stands a curious monu- 
ment, the Church of San Paulo. But 
there is no church; it was burnt down 
nearly a century ago. Only the facade re- 
mains, with its gaping doors and curious 
carving of the Virgin treading on the 
heathen dragon, medieval ships and 
winged skeletons. It typifies Macao of 
today—a facade only. 


Two Gardens in Macao 


HE greatest name associated with the 

place is Luis Vaz de CamGes, aristocrat, 
stout soldier and national poet of Portu- 
gal. For rash love affairs and rasher duels 
he was exiled to Ceuta, leaving Lisbon 
with the boast that though he had seen all 
his enemies’ heels they had never seen his. 
He lost an eye fighting the Moors and re- 
turned to the Tagus with the honors of 
war, only to be up to his old tricks again, 
roistering round the streets at night, rapier 
out, and poaching in his superiors’ pre- 
serves. That is always dangerous. He 
returned to Lisbon after seventeen years’ 
absence; but broken with wounds 
and fever, he died in 1580, in 
extreme poverty, “‘having 
triumphed in the East 
and sailed five thousand 
leagues by sea.”’ A gal- 
lant, tempestuous 
man with a ready 
blade and a singing 
heart, typeofhiscoun- 
try’s golden age. In 
a little garden over- 
looking the harbor 
there is a grotto where, 
escaping the riot of the 
barrack room, he is said to 
have sat and worked away at his 
epic, the undying Lusiads. What the 
Portuguese neglected in life they honor in 
death—the garden is well tended, the 
grotto regarded in the nature of a shrine. 
Which is as it should be, for in that 
maimed unruly swordsman it harbored 
immortality. 

There is another garden in Macao which 
is not tended at all. Decaying walls in- 
close it, grass and weeds grow high. It is 
the old Protestant Cemetery, and its 
crumbling tombstones recount the cost at 
which early Eastern trade was driven. 
“Sacred to the memory of Julius Doyle, 
midshipman of the ship Windsor Castle, 
youngest son of Frederick Doyle Esq., of 
Bluehills, Longford, Ireland. Died of 
wounds Macao Roads. Aged 17.” 
“Nathaniel Doggett of the brig Republic 
of Boston, Mass. Died of fever Macao 
Roads. Aged 19. Erected by his sorrowing 
shipmates.” And so it goes, tombstone 
after tombstone. The astonishing thing 
is the youth of these people. Hardly one 
of them is over twenty, youngsters all, 
boys who set out on the great adventure, 
“to shake the pagoda tree’’—and found 
the fruit thereof exceeding bitter. In the 
bare, deserted little chapel is the nicest 
memorial of all. It commemorates an 
early pastor, and after recounting his 
manifold qualities, adds, as a sort of post- 
script, “‘ Addicted to hospitality.” 








One morning, in the full blast of the 
northeast monsoon, I boarded a steamer 
with the purpose of getting to Hai Fong in 
Tongking, via Hoi-hau and Pakhoi. The 
steamer, whose Chinese name signified 
“*Exceeding brightness,” was so exceeding 
old that when they swabbed decks the 
water came through the seams and gave 
me a shower bath. That is the sole com- 
plaint I have against her. She got me to 
my destination eventually, fed me well 
and had as pleasant a set of officers as I 
have met. 

She lay off West Point. A police launch 
hung astern, her personnel aboard us, 
searching for possible pirates, rummaging 
the deck passengers for arms. Our first- 
class deck was fenced off from the others 
by bars, sharpened at the top and wreathed 
with coils of barbed wire. A Sikh stood 
at either bullet-proof door, armed with 
rifle and revolver. Sampans clustered 
about the ladder. Cargo winches rattled 
and hissed. Lighters slogged and chafed 
alongside. The lightermen, sending up 
bales of cargo, bawled their loudest. Yel- 
low chow dogs barked their sharpest. 
Ladies, with that year’s crop of babies 
slung on their backs, shoved on boat hooks 
and shrieked their shrillest. Last year’s 
crop, tethered with bits of string, tottered 
about the jerking decks; it was marvelous 
to see the little beggars balance. Every- 
thing was tethered with bits of string— 
brats, cats, dogs, fowls and ducks. 

At length the last bale was got aboard, 
the lighters were cast off, the sampans 
hoisted their sails and the launch went 
flying up harbor to search another vessel. 
It was as though our ship, like a large dog 
weary of parasites, had given itself a 
shake. 

The moorings went overboard, the siren 
snarled, we were away. Dirty feather 
beds of cloud, sagging and rolling, hid the 
green peaks of Hong-Kong. Cold rain 
fell in driven gusts, whirling across the 
harbor. Out through Sulphur Channel 
we went. The Irish harbor master of Hoi- 
hau, returning to duty, told me that after 

the typhoon of 1906 they had to 

plough their way out through 
a thick scum of bodies, 
churning them up with 
the screw. Over two 
thousand native craft 
were lost, with ten 
thousand people. 

Nowadays they get 

word of typhoons be- 

forehand, by wireless, 
and herd the sampans 
into prepared shelters. 
He added that he thought 
we should have dirty 
weather. We did. 

There was a party of Hakka ped- 
dlers camped out on the foredeck with their 
wares, bunches of varnished wooden clogs, 
joss sticks and fire crackers. They sat on 
mats, eating rice and strips of meat out of 
little bowls, and spat and spat. A sea 
came over the port rail and washed them 
into the scuppers. They removed to star- 
board and spat some more. Over came 
another sea, with the same result. They 
retired down No. 1 hatch, bag and bag- 
gage, clacking like hens, their crackers 
feeling considerably less fiery, I should 
imagine. 


Hainan Island 


HE harbor master, two officers and 
myself tiffined together, other passen- 
gers being audible but not visible. All 
that afternoon we reeled along under a 
driving black sky, pitching both ends out. 
Dinner saw the same quartet at table, and 
afterward we played euchre to the ac- 
companiment of groaning beams and click- 
ing pantry ware. By noon next day the 
double-peaked black hill that marks 
northeast Hainan came in sight, between 
rain squalls. 
Hainan Island, where in 1540 came 
Mendez Pinto—like Marco Polo, by no 
means the liar his ignorant contemporaries 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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Fashions 


STOUT 
WOMEN \\ 


MISSES 9 


VERY season, thousands of 

stout women and stout misses 
are dressed by Lane Bryant in 
the latest slenderized New York 
styles. These delighted women are 
admired by friends for their per- 
fect-fitting, fashionable apparel. 


Low Prices—High Quality 


Lane Bryant is the world’s largest 
maker of slenderizing apparel. Thus 
Lane Bryant apparel is always low in 
price, but is high in quality and value. 
The styles are always correct—the work- 
manshipsu perb—the fabric the best. And, 
whether she is tall, medium or short, 
every stout woman and every stout miss 
is assured a perfect fit. 


Style Book Free 


Lane Bryant ’sillustrated Style Book 
is America’s standard style book 
covering all the apparel needs for 
stout and full-figured women. 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Shoes, Hats, 


ae Underwear, Hosiery and Corsets. 
radi Every stout woman wearing 
Reletencie sizes 36 to 58, every stout miss 
New York wearing sizes 16+ to 28+, 
Philadelphia should send for this book. 





LANE BRYANT, Dept. 52, New York, N.Y. 
Please mail your free Style Book to 
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It adjusts itself to every 
curve... holds its shape 
... and lasts a lifeteme! 


“ “ “ 


EASURE your sleep by depth, not length. If you 
sleep deeply you don’t need to sleep so long in 
order to be completely rested. 


Deep sleep can come only with complete physical 
comfort. Then both body and mind can utterly relax. 
There is new energy for the day’s work or play. 


You have slept in beds that made you toss and turn 
before you found your angle of 
repose. You have had to adjust 
your body to ridges and sags 
and bumps and holes, before 
you found sufficient comfort for 
sleep. 


Such effort is never required 
ona bed with a DeLuxe spring. 
This bedspring makes the bed 
fit your body. You find perfect 
rest wherever you lie on it! 
Bodily and mental relaxation 
comes immediately. 


is ROME 
DELUXE” 


QUALITY 


In justice to your health be sure to 
look for this trade-mark. The full 
name “Rome Quality DE LUXE” 
appears on the side rail of the genuine 
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this bedspring insures new comfort and deep sle 


This bedspring has no sidesway, and it is perfectly noise- 
less. Itholds its shape as long as it lasts—and that’s a life- 
time. It is flexible. . . yielding . . . molds itself exactly 
to the contours of the body. Two persons, no matter 
what the difference in their weights, can sleep together 
in complete comfort without disturbing each other. 


hh furniture or department stores where you usu- 
ally trade sell De Luxe springs. For your protection 
ask for them by name. There are scores of bedsprings 
on the market, made in every conceivable type of con- 
struction. We ourselves make many different types of 
springs. But the comfort and lifetime wear that a De 
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Luxe spring gives are found only in bedsprings that 
bear the De Luxe label. 


We have made the De Luxe spring for people who 
want comfortable beds with springs that last a lifetime. 
Seventeen years of continuous production have con- 
vinced us of the wisdom of this policy. Hundreds of 
thousands of families endorse this policy every year 
by purchasing De Luxe bedsprings. 


She ROME Company INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


BOSTON BALTIMORE ROME, N. Y. 
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TREO 
Fashions in Girdle 
Garments for 1927 
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‘Brassiere 


\ _— Girdle 


‘Panel 
‘Back 


7 ive: is no occasion, social 
4 or otherwise, for which Treo 
does not provide a perfect 
girdle garment. Nor is there 
any Treo model which may 
not be worn all day, every day. 


Whether your figure is youth- 


‘ul, medium or large there are 


inany models, all in new and 


novel fabrics, particularly de- 
signed to suit your require- 


ments—at various prices. 


“very model an original creation 


jashioned by Treo. 


‘At your favorite shop—or 
write us for “Treo Fashions” 


booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, INC. 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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declared—with his freebooting country- 
men, to find a vast fleet engaged in the 
‘fishing of pearles for the treasure house 
of the Son of the Sun.”’ Finding the fish- 
ery protected by “‘forty great junks and 
twenty-five Vancans with oars,” the 
Portuguese thought best to pose as peace- 
able Siamese traders for the moment, and 
passed on to desecrate the royal tombs at 
Ning-po—having first, as good Christians, 
provided themselves with some friars to 
act as chaplains and bless their efforts. 
They have a certain pawky humor all 
their own, the Portuguese. 

There was nothing to suggest pearls 
in my first sight of Hainan. A low deso- 
late coast of sand dunes and stunted 
scrub, without tree or habitation. Hainan 
Head poked its long snout into a turmoil 
of waters. To the north as far as the eye 
could see—and farther—were breakers, 
breakers, piling up on the great South 
Banks in hills of yellow foam. We were to 
pass between the Banks and Hainan Head. 
There seemed no 
room. Looking 


the world like a lovesick coyote on a moon- 
light night. ‘‘Hi yah 00-00-00-0!” 

I asked the mate how on earth he man- 
aged to understand what it meant. He 
replied that he didn’t; it was pure eye- 
wash anyhow. The old chap was too blind 
to read the soundings and too proud to re- 
linquish his post, and just howled to “save 
face’? with his subordinates—who, not 
understanding, imagined he was howling 
in the purest English. The chains were 
close under the bridge and, by leaning over, 
he, the mate, could read the marks him- 
self. There was no harm done and it kept 
the old monkey happy. 


Pakhoi Ghecked Off 


O BOATS came off, and all night we 
rolled in Hoi-hau Roads amid fog, 
darkness and moaning sirens. The other 
passengers turned up for dinner—a pretty 
English girl, and two medical missionaries 
bound for Hai Fong, and a Chinese official 
in sky-blue silk booked to Pakhoi. An- 
other day and still we rolled fog-bound; 
but toward eve- 





forward through 
the rain and flying 
spindrift, the 
breakers on the 
Banks and those 
on Hainan Head 
appeared continu- 
ous. 

The young cap- 
tain, dressed in 
oilskins, came out 
of his cabin hum- 
ming a tune from 
Iolanthe and 
climbed -to the 
bridge. 

Said the harbor 
master, peering 
through the 
murk, “‘Can’t see 


own 
dream. 
bowl, 


cream! 


The (Ghina Tea Set 


By B.Y. WILLIAMS 


ACHR tea set—just to 
A china tea set was her 

Dear fragile cups, quaint little 
A cunning pitcher for the 

So graciously she'd pour the tea! 
Her friends would chatter, 


bright and gay: 
“Such perfect tea! Such lovely 


ning a big, smart, 
sailing sampan 
blundered into us 
out of the murk 
and a cockney 
boarding officer 
came up the lad- 
der. There was a 
consultation in 
the captain’s 
cabin and _ after- 
ward the harbor 
master came to 
say good-by. He 
was off ashore, he 
said. I noticed 
the Chinese offi- 
cial was behind 
him, bag in hand. 

““) thought 
that fellow was 


the buoys yet. " cups! | going to Pakhoi,”’ 
There are three in I'm glad I happened in | said I 
the channel, two today. The harbor 


black and a red. 
They drag infer- 


nally though.” joined 


But he to whom her life was 


master chuckled. 
““He’s changed his 
mind. The Pe- 


“Who sees to 
’em?”’ I asked— 
“‘the Chinese?”’ 

He snorted. 
‘‘Lord save us, 
no! I do. The 
Chinese 
D’you know the 
Paracels?’”’ 


Reefs 


“DIG nest of 
reefs down 
south?” 
“Yes—devil of 
a patch. The 
Chinese Govern- 
ment annexed ’em 
in 1909 and 
thought they’d 
build a lighthouse. 
So they sent out 
a party of work- 
men—and then 
forgot all about 
them. When they 
remembered and 
sent out a relief 
party they found 





Thought money would be 
better spent 
For land, for implements and 
stock — 
And to his will her will was 
bent, 
His toil and gain were all for 
her; 
And, when the two were old 
and gray, 
That she might have no wish 
denied 
He brought the tea things 
home one day. 


Dear fragile cups, quaint little 
bowl! 
She thanked him with her 
patient smile; 
She placed them in a shining 
row, 
Admired them a little while, 
Then packed them all away. 
You see, 
No friends were left to drink 
the tea. 











king Government 
had a gunboat in 
these waters and 
a week or so ago 
they made the 
mistake of paying 
the commander 
his wages in full, 
instead of keep- 
ing him a year or 
two in arrears, as 
is usual. | Where- 
upon he put into 
Pakhoi and sold 
the boat, lock, 
stock and barrel, 
and decamped 
with the proceeds. 
Peking sent this 
chap to see if he 
could buy their 
own property 
back. But my 
boarding officer 
says Pakhoi fell 
to the Cantonese 
rebels yesterday, 
so he’s not going 
there after all— 
and neither are 








the poor devils’ bones whitening on the 
reef. Then they forgot the second party. 
However, it’s well marked at the moment. 
There’s a British steamer sunk on the 
Banks and a Jap and a junk off the Head. 
Their masts are still showing, or were, last 
week.” 

That afternoon we crept into Hoi-hau 
Bay in a pea-soup fog, leadsman in the 
chains, siren blaring. Invisible ships 
blared sullenly back. The leadsman was 
a Chinese quartermaster, a wizened old 
yellow ape in a blue blouse, red cummer- 
bund and steel spectacles. As the lead 
found bottom he threw his head back and 
loosed a long and melancholy howl, for all 


you. It looks as though the monsoon will 
be coming on again. I’m afraid you'll 
have a rough time out here, and the Lord 
knows when you'll get any lighters. Still, 
a merry Christmas!” 

He dropped into the sampan, a parcel 
of toys under one arm, a Christmas tree 
under the other. “I did wish you a merry 
Christmas, didn’t I?”’ he called. 

“Yes, Little Sunshine, you did,” said 
the mate gloomily. ‘‘And in return we 
wish you the bellyache.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the third of Mr. 
Garstin’s travel articles. The fourth will appear in 
an early issue. 








WOOL 
-OUTSIDE 


TWO THIN LAYERS 


WOOL 


— outside for warmth, 


COTTON 
— inside for comfort: 


NO SKIN 
IRRITATION 


babies’ nurse 
to THF BABYS 


mother - --- 


on underwear 


Fidgety, fussy, restless babies aren’t 


always sick babies. 


Often they are 


only uncomfortable babies and most 
of this discomfort comes from dress. 
For no baby is happy in itchy, 
scratchy wool underwear, nor prop- 


erly protected in cotton. 


So, I urge you to dress your baby in 
Duofold shirts, bands and binders, for 
Duofold fabric is made of two thin 
layers with air space between. The 
outer layer contains wool for warmth 
and protection, yet it cannot touch 


the skin and cause irritation. 


The 


inner layer is made of soft cotton for 


comfort. 


Write for illustrated booklet explain- 


ing Duofold. 


If your local stores 


cannot supply Duofold garments, 
please ask me for descriptive price list. 


Cath (anu ard)” 


(Registered Nurse) 


Duofold 


Health Unoerwear 


Jor Infants and Children 


Edyth Barnard, R. N., 
Duofold Health Underwear Company, 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Send booklet, ‘‘ Health Protection for Infants 


and Children. 
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1 The hems, which are so 3 The center fold, usually 
so quick to go, shows no 
weakening even after the 


likely to break because the 
same fold is constantly 


ironed down, were still firm. repeated washings. 


The inner edge of the sel- 
vage, another place that 
breaks quickly in most 
sheets, remained sound. 


Bactically 


PS 


unbroken. 


wear-proof 


in all the points where 


other sheets wear out 


O make sure that our sheets are 

ahead of all others in durability, 
we recently made this test. We sent 
three Dwight Anchor sheets, together 
with three sheets of each of seven 
other brands, to a steam laundry 
where they were washed and ironed 
over and over until the strain equalled 
years of wear at home. 


Other sheets had broken hem folds, 
selvages frayed on both the outer and 
the inner edge, tiny holes down the 
center fold. 


The Dwight Anchor sheets were 
still sound and unbroken at all these 
four points where sheets usually wear 
out fastest. The photographs’ on 


this page, taken under a microscope ~ 


that magnified several times, tell 
the story. 


To test Dwight Anchors just write the 
date of purchase in indelible ink on the 
sewn-on label that you will find on each 
Dwight Anchor sheet and pillow case— 
and note how much longer they last. 


Most people like the, ‘sheet that is 108 
inches long. It is more comfortable—and 
it pays, too, because it keeps your blankets 
and comfortables‘so much cleaner. 


All department stores should have 
Dwight Anchor sheets, but if you can’t 
get them where you do your buying, send 
us the name of the store and we will see 
that you are supplied. Address Dwight 
Manufacturing Company, Minot, Hooper 
& Company, Selling Agents, 11 Thomas 
Street, New York. 


Dwight £ 


Anchor 


SHEETS AND 


PILLOW CASES 
Manufactured since 1840 


The outer edge of the sel- 
vage which so often frays 
and gets ragged, was still 





meters by ten, or nearly thirty-three feet 
square, with a very lofty ceiling. I sang 
at each party, and, as was always the case 
when I was confronted with the necessity 
of singing, I was at my best in spite of my 
health. After each one, Bennett had a 
lengthy article, including a list of the very 
brilliant company and the names of the 
famous musicians who took part in the 
program, cabled to the New York Herald. 

One of my friends, knowing that I never 
made use of the newspapers, was perfectly 
amazed at this overwhelming burst of 
publicity, and to this day has never ceased 
to speak of that particular paper as ‘‘ your 
New York Herald.” 

At the close of the winter in Paris I went 
to Italy for the summer. Upon my return, 
Monsieur Carré, of the Opéra- 
Comique, asked me to take part 
in a benefit performance for the 
Artists’ Home at Pont-aux-Dames. 
The receipts from this perform- 
ance were to be used to establish 
a bed for the singers of the Opéra- 
Comique. Feeling that to appear 
in Paris in concert after so many 
years would be fair neither to my- 
self nor to my reputa- 
tion, I told Mr. Carré 
that I would rather 
give a performance of 
Tosca, always pro- 
vided it could be sung 
in Italian. He seemed 
delighted with the 
idea and begged that 
I communicate with 
the others of the 
Metropolitan cast 
who, by lucky chance, 
happened to be actu- 
ally singing at Covent 
Garden that autumn 
under the direction of Campanini. I got in 
touch with them at once, and the result 
was that in my operatic reappearance in 
Paris I was supported by Scotti, the great- 
est Scarpia America has ever known, and 
de Marchi as Mario, with Campanini con- 
ducting. 

I had been seeing quite a bit of Sarah 
Bernhardt that year, and when I told her 
of the proposed Tosca she was enormously 
interested and, saying that she must put 
me in immediate touch with Sardou, she 
phoned him, told him of the imminent per- 
formance, and arranged for him to lunch 
with her at my house three days later. 

The day of the luncheon, Bernhardt’s 
unique little carriage, which, although 
built like a hansom, had four wheels, 
pulled up at my door, and Sarah stepped 
out clad in a white cloth dress, trimmed 
with a dark fur and very elaborately em- 
broidered, after the mode of the time. In 
her hair was a wreath of pink roses worn 
in lieu of ahat. I had duplicated the seat- 
ing arrangement used in her own home— 
a throne-like chair with its back to the 
light, at the head of the table—and she was 
delightfully surprised at the attention, and 
most appreciative. Sardou proved to be 
charming and, although he was not to live 
many years afterward, as gay and irre- 
sponsible as a boy. My inseparable friend, 
Miss Fetridge, was the only other guest, 
and after luncheon the four of us spent 
the whole afternoon talking. 


Grau — a Talented Director 


ARAH was a commercialized genius. I 
attended the premiére of both her 
Tosca and her Cleopatra, and the impres- 
sion they made was overwhelming. How 
little I dreamed at that first Tosca perform- 
ance that I should ever be playing the réle! 
Puccini came up from Italy in order to 
be present at the Tosca performance, and 
both he and Sardou attended the rehears- 
als. During one rehearsal, Puccini sug- 
gested that I hold each of the last high 
notes at the end of the famous “Vissi 


ojyome Memories and Reflections 
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d’arte”’ aria as long as I possibly could. I 
told him that, to my mind, to hold three 
notes as long as possible and at the top of 
my voice seemed more like shouting than 
singing, and that, as it was my custom 
never to make but one climax and only 
one, he could choose which of the three 
notes he wished me to hold. He was much 
amused and, having faith in my ability, 
gave me my head. I was told afterward 
that he considered my Tosca unique, quite 
different from any other he had ever heard 
sung and possessing the deep note of 
Greek tragedy. 

Not the least of my good fortune in 
those Metropolitan days was in having 
such a director as Maurice Grau. Mr. 
Grau always said that he knew very little 
about music and very little about 
singing, but that he could always 
pick the artist who had the spark. 
He also knew how to get the best 
out of each singer. I re- 
member his saying of one 
artist of our company—a 
very great genius, but most 
eccentric—that he 
had to give her her 
head in order that she 
might be able to sing 
at all. And it was 
with this same tact 
and understanding 
that he treated all of 
us. He realized that 
one could not have 
quality and still be 
able to turn on one’s 
voice like a talking 
machine. I never knew 
him really to complain 
when a performance 
was canceled because of some artist’s un- 
avoidable inability to appear. 

He had great order, and, to me, order 
is heaven’s first law. He not only knew 
every opera, its cast and the date upon 
which it was to be given for from four to 
six weeks ahead, but he knew the alternate 
cast that could be used in case of illness 
befalling any of the original singers. They 
knew, under his régime, the periods that 
were theirs for rest and the days for work; 
and those who wished to give quality to 
their work were given opportunity to con- 
jure up the mood and enthusiasm abso- 
lutely necessary for such interpretations. 


The Letter of the ©ontract 


E WAS extremely just, but withal ap- 
pallingly keen in business matters. If 
a singer had carelessly permitted a clause 
to be inserted in his contract that might 
be construed to his disadvantage, Mr. 
Grau was quite capable of so construing 
it; and it was up to that singer to elimi- 
nate or modify that clause when he came to 
make his next contract. Jean de Reszke 
used to say: ‘‘Maurice will give you a 
cigar, but he will refuse to give you a 
match to light it with, if it wasn’t in the 
bargain.”” But whenever Mr. Grau felt 
that an artist should have some privilege 
or advantage that it was inadvisable to 
name in the contract and gave his word to 
the artist thereto, that singer could always 
depend upon it that Mr. Grau’s word 
would prove better than his signature. 
He banned all backstage gossip and 
believed that aloofness on the part of his 
artists increased the public’s interest in 
them. He declared that the public was 
entitled only to what it paid for, and that 
intimate details of the lives of the singers— 
some of them neither savory nor adding 
to the dignity of the company—were not 
part of the bargain. He was relentless in 
tracing a leak and dismissing its perpe- 
trator. 
During the winter 1903-04 Mr. Grau 
performed the last of his many kindnesses 
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This attractive drapery is made with Puritan Drapery 


Pattern ‘'Rosegarden’’ No. 105. To secure this pattern 
use the coupon below, or ask your dealer for it, 


Do You Know 


That the makers of 


uritan 
(7etonnes 


supply 
Free Decorating Service 





which enables you to be certain of 
what you need before you plan your 
decorative scheme? 

Check the coupon below at the items 
that describe your room and mail it 
to us. Our expert interior decorator 
will send you, free, suggestions on 
planning color schemes, furnishing 
your room, etc. She will send you 
samples of drapery and glass curtain 
materials and wall paper. 


If you wish guaranteed sunfast and 
washable Cretonnes ask especially 
for Puritan Pastel Prints and Puritan 
Doulton Cretonne. Identify them 
by the guarantee on the selva,xe and 
the red tag on the bolt. 


F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc. 


330 Summer Street, Boston, Ma:s- 
Makers of Puritan Cretonnes and fine drapery fabrics 


Send for this book that 

tells how to make win- — 
dow draperies, slip Oy * 
covers, lampshades, BS CRF a al 
valancesandmanydec- BE o> I VF 









orative articles, 


a 
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F. A. Foster & Co., INc., Dept. T 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send Puritan Color Scheme at n° charge 
to me CO) I enclose 25c for booklet 1 | enclose 
10c for Puritan Drapery Pattern “Roseg*:den” 0 
Living Room O KitchenO High ..0 
DiningRoomO MediumO Low....-0 
Bedroom........ O Large... Sunny..O 
Sunroom........ O Small... Norch..O 


Name 
Address........ 








City. pescovcoanecnnnencceese coeeneaia 
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N this number of homes 
women discuss household 
cleaning problems with FuLLER 
Men. From such broad ex- 
perience comes the time and 
labor-saving Futter Dry Mop. 
~ ~ ~ 
be: wonder it embodies all 
these qualities you prize most— 
is just such an aid to keeping floors 
clean and shining as you expect the 
Futter Man to bring. 
~ ~ 
AKE Ke detachable swivel handle. 
The mop always lies flat on the 
floor, no matter how you hold the 
handle. Enables you, without stoop- 
ing, to clean thoroughly and easily 
under low furniture, in room corners, 
and in other hard-to-reach places. r 
; 


é 


~ ~ ~ 

Ms quick work of dusting / 
along baseboards and over j 

doors and windows. 


TER 


45 BRUSHES — 69 
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ae the big, fluffy mop itself! Its soft, 
dust-absorbing strands are 4-ply, long 
staple yarn, chemically treated. They 
have no grease to soil the edges of rugs. 
They snatch up all the dust and hold it 
securely until you shake it out. A single 
strand is hard to break with your hands. 
eee the mop lasts for years. 
~ ~ 
F Bates. lis mop size, it does the 
work in half the time. It is reversible. 
You can use both sides. 
~ ~ ~ 
N important advantage is that it 
cleans easily. Wash it in lukewarm 
water with white soap flakes. Rinse and 
run it through the wringer. Shake it out, 
dry it in the sun, and it’s ready to use. 
~ ~ ~ 
tae can get this Dry Mop only from 
the Futter Man. If you wish to see 
him before his next regular call, ‘phone 
The Fuller Brush Company Branch Office 
in your city. Or write direct to The Fuller 
Brush Company, 1096 Windsor Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


Write TODAY for new FREE 
booklet ‘* THe CLEANING Pros- 
LEMS OF THE Home’. It con- 
tains many time and labor-sav- 
ing suggestions you will find of 
real value in your daily work. 


RUSHES | 


HEAD TO FOOT — CELLAR TO ATTIC 








| YOU'LL LIKE 


THIS 


5 





Women asked the Futter Men 
everywhere why Futter did not 
put out a real, honest-to-good- 
ness push broom, built on FULLER 
——* of efficient service and 
ong life. Here it is. A special 
hair and fiber mixture. Fine 
enough to gather the finest dust. 
Sturdy enough to stand u 

under long, hard use. Grea 
in steel, the material cannot 
come out. Open back makes it 
easy to Clean. No solid back to 
collect and hold dirt and dust. 
A sanitary, easy-to-use brush 
with detachable handle. Rub- 
ber-protected, so that it will 
not bang mopboards and furni- 
ture. The Futter Man will be 
glad to show you this Pusu 
Broom. 


Genuine 
FuLLerR Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


© THe F.B. co. 
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ereatter new (Colors in this 


(Onagu isite ©Hosie ry, wilt be created by, 
3 LUCILE YWans 


Stylist to Royalty 
“Prophet of the Modey 





A famous doorway in the world of fashion— 
11 Rue de Penthiévre—through which step 
the smartest women in Paris, to select 
Lucile-Paris costumes.. This handsome stone 
entrance leads into one of the most charming 
old court gardens in France, a fit artistic 
background for one of the world’s greatest 
designers. 














Direct from Lucile’s designing room 
in Paris come these actual working 
sketches.’ Above is a black crépe 
Georgette afternoon frock with volants 
in three tones of gray and brilliant 
metallic steel buttons. Here Lucile 
suggests Holeproof Hosiery in three 
shades: Celeste, Atmosphere, Fanchon. 


O know the hosiery shades that 
fashion’s court will favor .. . to 
know and simultaneously to wear origi- 
nal shades created by the world’s supreme 
modiste in Paris. That’s a joy of sophis- 
tication Lucile-Paris now holds out to 
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The increasing use of pleats is evi- 

denced in this dinner gown of mauve 

and gray. An especially fortunate 

color scheme for the woman with gray 

hair. Lucile permits a choice in 

Holeproof Hosiery colors: Fanchon, 
Celeste. 


in twenty nudes often one alone will be 
artistically correct. That is why Lucile 
has been secured to give the perfect 
cast to every color. There is but one 
Lucile blonde— Maxine; but one Lucile 
flesh—Fanchon. Thus you will have in 








women of America. 


For, Holeproof, famous maker of fine. stockings, 
receives in advance Lucile’s style prophecies . . . original 
sketches of the coming mode in gowns and wraps. 
And with each trend in dress a hosiery style and color 
to complement and finish that design. Ordinary shades 
may seem to match the style, but Lucile asserts that 






Holeproof’s shades authority no other 
maker of fine hosiery can offer you. And this, plus 
five famous style points that have gained widespread 
distinction, imparts an elegance unsurpassed by hosiery 
far more expensive. 


Holeproof prices range from $1.00 to $2.95, with 
full-fashioned sheer and service chiffons $1.95, $2.95. 




















An evening wrap of black velvet, fv 
trimmed; fanlike sleeves of flower: 
lamé. The exotic cut of the sleeves 
emphasized in the color treatment. / 
completing the ensemble, Lucile su 
gests the new Holeproof color: 
Atmosphere, Lido or Maxine. 


All have the five fashion features mention: 





here. 


See how they provide the very things you wan. 


1—A unique dyeing process keeps Lucile-Par- 
clear and bright . . . protects from fading. 
2—Clearness depends on uniformly even thr: 
silk judged the world’s finest is selected. 


3—Superlative transparency—without shadow 


or streaks. Loose ends are trimmed by hand. 
4—Full-fashioned numbers in every color, ever) 
impart slender lines to charming ankles. 
5—No imperfections, because of nine separate 
tions. Few other hose are so uniformly perfect. 


ffoleproof Ffasiery 


Milwaukee, and London, Canada 
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“The Storied 
Northwest’ 


A Vacation Book 


FREE 








This book of pictures and 
stories is yours for the asking. 
The glamour and the beauty of 
the Pacific Northwest—the ro- 
mance of historic traditions— 
are caught within its pages. 


If you want a vacation you 
will remember all your life, fol- 
low the route of the Northern 
Pacific—along the path of the 
pioneers, Lewis and Clarke. 

“The Storied Northwest” will 
give you an advance taste of 
vacation pleasures. Fill out the 
coupon below—now, while you 
think of it! 


This will enable me to help 
you make your vacation plans. 


—A. B. S. 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


“Firstofthe Northern Transcontinentals” 


nN 
~ 


2 scncasnunaeunsanauunsadakdnauncheenccsuuansasnnd 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
‘04 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


‘ddress 





Books or trips I am 
terested in ( ¥ ) 
Yellowstone Park 


r . . 59.35 
Rocky Mountains Pe Pee 61.95 
| Inland Empire (Spokane) 3 


Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 


| Pacific Northwest ) Portland 90.30 
(1) Rainier Park ., eal 90.30 
| Alaska (Skagway). . . 190.3 

] Dude Ranch Vacations . $57.95 to 66.90 


| Burlington Escorted Tours 
; (all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 
gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 
“Route of the North Coast 
Limited’”’ 


I'll 
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. besieged him with letters de- 





(Continued from Page 218) 


to me by making acontract for me with the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau for a continent- 
wide concert tour of America which, it 
was agreed, I was to undertake in the 
autumn of 1905 just prior to the Metro- 
politan season. 

In the summer of 1904 Mr. Conried 
came to see me, and I found him most 
amusing and natural and totally without 
affectation or pose. He told me that he 
had tried to abolish stars, myself among 
the first, but that the public would not 
permit him to do so and had 


manding my re-engagement, 
and would I sign again at the 
Metropolitan thenext season ? 
I agreed to doso—at a greatly 
augmented fee! 

Mr. Conried followed 
scrupulously in the footsteps 
of Mr. Grau in so far as per- 
fect order in the organization 
of the company and perform- 
ances was concerned. And it 
was undoubtedly to his so do- 
ing that he owed the con- 
tinued great success of his 
venture. He attached a great deal of im- 
portance to scenery and stage mechanism, 
and this he greatly improved at the 
Metropolitan. 

However, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, both before and after the fire, al- 
ways had extremely good acoustic prop- 
erties. But, unlike those at Covent 
Garden where anybody can be heard, they 
demanded concentration. The least 
spreading or forcing of tone, and the voice 
became inaudible. 

Another charm of the Metropolitan is 
its dressing rooms. They have clean 
painted walls, simple furnishings and every 
possible convenience. Only a singer who 
has dressed in the rooms assigned to the 
artists at Covent Garden and at the Paris 
Opéra can thoroughly appreciate them. 

The contract which I signed with Mr. 
Conried for the season of 1904—05 at the 
Metropolitan was the same as the one I 
had always made with Maurice Grau, and 
specified all the principal rdles of my re- 
pertoire with the one exception of Eva in 
the Meistersinger. 

Grau had persuaded me to learn this 
last opera in German, and sing it with 
German singers, and under a very second- 
ary German conductor. Having sung 
the opera with artists who knew how to 
sing and did not bark in the traditional 
German fashion, and with a leader who 
understood his business, I told Mr. Grau 
after the first disheartening performance 
that I did not feel that I could appear in 
those remaining. As usual he understood 
perfectly and did not insist. Therefore, 
the next evening the Meistersinger was 
given, the singer who had the rdle of the 
father, and who had spent his entire time 
during the first presentation telling me 
how much better he sang Hans Sachs than 
the man to whom the part had been as- 
signed, had to pour his grievances into 
another and, I hope, more sympathetic 
pair of ears. 


Touring With De Gogorza 


FTER that experience, I never again 
included Eva in my repertoire and, as 
though aware of my dislike of the réle, the 
Covent Garden directors invariably of- 
fered it along with two or three others 
which did not appeal to me, as bait for the 
London season. 

The summer following I went directly 
to Italy without stopping in Paris, as I 
was to be back in America much earlier 
than was my custom on account of the 
Wolfsohn concert tour. This was to begin 
with the great Maine festival in September. 

This concert tour proved to be pleasure- 
able from beginning to end. I had taken 
a private car, and the weeks I lived in my 
traveling home were an unalloyed delight. 
Our railways in America are so wonder- 
fully equipped, so perfectly organized and 
the rails so smoothly laid that one hardly 





realizes that one is not in a hotel. My car 
was furnished with beds, not berths, and as 
it was made to accommodate a number of 
people, Miss Fetridge, my maid and I, 
who were its sole occupants en tour, had 
any amount of room. 

Sharing the program with me on this 
tour were Emilio de Gogorza and Mr. 
Hollman, cellist. Mr. Webber, an old 
friend of mine and one with whom both 
the De Reszkes and I had prepared our 
Wagnerian réles, was our accompanist. 

Melville Stone, then the manager of the 
Associated Press, gave me letters to vari- 
ous people throughout the 
country, and I was royally en- 
tertained and taken on innum- 
erable personally conducted 
tours through the various 
cities of our itinerary, receiv- 
ing from the latter a liberal 
education in the civic topog- 
raphy of my country. The 
tour lasted nine weeks, begin- 
ning onthe thirteenth of Octo- 
ber—again the fatal 
number thirteen— 
and ending on the 
thirteenth of Decem- 
ber in Providence. 

After the concert tour I returned to 
New York, as I have said before, and sang 
in Trovatore with Caruso for the first 
time. Caruso was one of Conried’s inno- 
vations, as Mr. Grau had never seemed to 
be able to come to an understanding with 
the great tenor. 

The first of April the entire company 
was taken to San Francisco for the annual 
season there, and it was decided that my 
first performance in that city was to be 
with Sembrich in the Nozze di Figaro on 
the sixth of April. 


In the Thick of Things at Frisco 


PON our arrival Miss Fetridge and I 

went at once to Nob Hill, where we 
were the guests of Doctor Tevis, and a 
party was arranged for the following eve- 
ning, at which Sembrich and I planned to 
surprise Doctor Tevis by singing the fa- 
mous letter duet from the Nozze for his 
guests. 

The night of April fifth I retired to my 
room and its immense four-poster of solid 
mahogany, overhung with the very heavy 
wooden canopy usual to such beds, with 
no thought of the morrow. 

Early the next morning—afterward I 
learned it was about five o’clock—the 
world set up a tremendous roaring and 
rocking. The house rolled and pitched as 
though it were in a heavy sea. The pitch- 
ing developed into more and more abrupt 
jerks until the great bed—and anyone 
who knows anything about canopied solid 
mahogany four-posters knows that they 
are iron-heavy—in which I was lying was 
yanked two yards from the wall into the 
center of the room. The great earthquake 
had begun. 

After four or five days, during which 
there had been a frantic search for us, we 
managed to get into communication with 
the outside world, and as soon as we did so 
Melville Stone got in touch with me and 
asked me to write a short account of my 
experiences. This I did. 

Through my article for the Associated 
Press, the transportation agents of the 
opera company were able to locate me at 
last, and made the necessary arrangements 
to take us back East. We arrived in New 
York minus all our clothing except that 
in which we stood, and the costumes for 
three operas. Fortunately, I had left one 
evening dress in New York with the in- 
tention of discarding it upon my return. 
Instead, I resurrected it to very good pur- 
pose, and wore it at a big concert given 
for the benefit of the firemen of New York; 
having just come from the San Francisco 
disaster, it was only appropriate that I do 
something for those who fight fire. 

Almost immediately after my arrival in 
New York I received a cable from Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, whose husband was then 
the United States Ambassador in London, 
asking me to sing at a party they were 
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our babies’ 
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Handiest thing 


in the house”’ 


Said 2000 women 


Wuat makes baby cry? ‘‘Three things 
particularly’’, say mothers. 
irritations that can easily be remedied 
with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. 

To soothe chafing — Spread a thin layer of 


Little 


Vaseline’ Jelly over the chafed parts, and be 
careful to avoid harsh or damp clothing. 


To avoid snuffles—Gently rub the bridge of the 


baby’s nose and well up onto the forehead 
with a bit of ‘Vaseline’ Jelly on the finger 
tip. Do this at frequent intervals. The chest 
may also be massaged gently with ‘*Vaseline’’ 
Jelly and covered with a warm, soft piece of 
flannel. 


For freedom from scalp troubles—Cradle scalp 


and yellow scurf which are so common among 
babies should be treated with a thorough 
massage with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly before washing. 


Purity is a particularly necessary quality in any 
product for baby use. That is why ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly enjoys such favor with mothers. It is 
refined by a private process depending on filtra- 
tion, so that every bit of impurity is eliminated 
in the making. It is soothing and healing for 
any external medical use. At the same time it is 
absolutely safe to take internally. 


““Vaseline’’ Jelly is on sale absolutely every- 


where. Get a special bottle or tube for the baby 
and keep it with baby’s things. 
the family have another jar . their own uses. 


Let the rest of 


And when you buy remember that the trade- 


mark ‘Vaseline’ on the package gives you the 
assurance that you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 


Write for free booklet of uses. Address Dept. 


L3-27 Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 17 State St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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ftom COMPLETE 
body meaawement 


You—too—can attain thatrare charm which 
can only be secured by having a Barcley figure 
support designed especially for YOU, from your 
own exact and COMPLETE body measure- 
ments, by the entirely different and distinctive 
Barcley Method. 


In designing your support the art of the 
designer is in subduing any irregularity of 
flesh distribution, in straightening and correct- 
ing lines, and in bringing to the fore your 
own individual natural loveliness. Barcley 
Designing, however, goes still further. It 
not Only brings out your individual charm, 
but safeguards health by correcting any faults 
in posture and by assuring proper placement 
of the abdominal organs. 


Without perfect figure lines, no apparel— 
however expensive—can do you justice. Why 
not assure a proper foundation by having us 
send a thoroughly trained corsetiere to your 
home to analyze your requirements? 


Barcley Designing Service is superior to and 
entirely different from thatof any othermaker. 
The support,too—whether it be a dresscorset, 
surgical support or corset-brassiere—is a cre- 
ation of rare beauty and unequalled quality. 


_ You canneverappreciatethe charm possibil- 
ities of your figure until you have hadaBarcley 
support created for you—and you alone! If 
you would be simply a vision of loveliness, 
mail the coupon below, and we will have a 
cultured, experienced woman call upon you 
and explain the service without even asking 
you to place your order until you are ready. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The BARCLEY CORSET COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Please send me address of the nearest Barcley 

Corsetiere, and have her call at my home, 

with the understanding that I shall not even 

be asked to place my order until I am ready. 
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My name is 


My address 
Do You Want to Make Money? 


We have openings occasionally for women of 
culture and refinement who desire to take their 
training and engage in this ideal profession. If 
you know anyone who might be interested in 
this profession, put a check in the small square h 
NOX. and we will send full particulars. 0 
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giving for King Edward, not quite a fort- 
night after the date set for my arrival in 
Paris. I accepted at once, and cabled 
Worth to get a dress ready for me. I had 
scarcely time to arrive in Paris, be fitted 
and get to London before the evening of 
Mrs. Reid’s party. Caruso and Gilibert 
were on the program with me that night, 
but I’m ashamed to say that I’ve for- 
gotten the name of the contralto. I know 
there was one, however, as we ended the 
program with the quartet from Rigoletto. 

This was the first time that I had seen 
King Edward since his accession to the 
throne, and when I made my first appear- 
ance, it seemed good to see his face light 
up with the same cordial, kindly, 
friendly smile of the 
Prince of Wales period 
and to note his evi- 
dent pleasure in my 
singing. 

He sent for me at 
once when the concert 
was concluded and ex- 
pressed his great pleas- 
ure at seeing me again. 

In the course of the con- 
versation that followed, 
he asked suddenly: 
“Why do you never 
sing for us any more? 
Is it because you de- 
spise us, as I have been 

told?”’ 

“Do you remem- 
ber Aida, Sire,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘and the fact that it was the 
best thing I had done that far?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Well, I have sung Tosca since, and she 
is my pet at present; and as I am not per- 
mitted to sing Tosca in London, I prefer 
not to sing at all.” 

He looked rather troubled at this, and 
said: ‘‘We’ll see about that.” 

Nothing ever came of his remark, how- 
ever, as I could have foretold. Not even 
the King of England could have prevailed 
upon the singer who had prevented my 
debut in Brussels and who had hurried to 
buy the London rights to Tosca immedi- 
ately after my success therein, to relin- 
quish them to a rival singer and least of 
all to me. 

After making a flying trip to Paris, I re- 
turned to London to sing at a large party 
given by Mrs. Clarence Mackay. After 
that I followed Julian to Italy, where he 
had gone on ahead to await me. This was 
my last summer in Italy. 

In the winter of 1906-07 I added Trova- 
tore to my repertoire. This I sang with 
Caruso. Both Trovatore and Un Ballo in 
Maschera, written as they were in the 
ancient mode, I found tremendously rest- 
ful to the nerves and the emotions. 


Summing Up @aruso 


ALWAYS enjoyed singing with Caruso 

immensely. Of peasant origin, he had 
the simplicity and lovableness of a child. 
His indeed was a heart of gold and a voice 
of gold, and of all the tenors with whom I 
have ever sung I have never known one to 
be kinder, more amiable or readier to play 
fair with his vis-a-vis on the stage. Others 
with whom I have appeared during my 
career devoted their entire time and energy 
to maneuvering for the spot on the stage 
most propitious to their voices and to 
shoving their poor comrades into such 
positions as would compel them to sing 
into the wings. Caruso, although his ap- 
proach to his art was totally different 
from that of any other that I have known, 
never was so intent upon his own success 
that he sacrificed his fellow singers to it. 

Mr. Conried followed Mr. Grau in let- 
ting me sing what I chose. Therefore 
when he offered me Butterfly and I begged 
to be allowed to sing Iris by Mascagni in- 
stead, he gave way gracefully. 

I had seen and studied the score of Iris, 
and although the story was not without 
its painful moments, it was so exquisitely 
poetic and so consistently Japanese— 
which Butterfly is not—that I knew I 
could make something of it. I also felt 


that, as it entailed a minimum of action, it 
would be an excellent medium for a 
demonstration of my theory that thought, 
clearly directed, has a greater power of 
moving an audience than any theatri- 
calism of gesture. 

As I knew that the interpretation of 
such a réle must be preceded by a minute 
study of Japanese gesture, costume and 
attitude, I appealed to Madame Wadding- 
ton, and she was kind enough to make an 
appointment with the Japanese ambassa- 
dor for me in order that I might ask him 
to direct me to someone who could instruct 
me in all matters Nipponese. He told me, 

to my delight, that the greatest of 

Japanese actresses, Sada Yacco— 

whom I remembered 

having met in Boston 

years before when her 

company was making 

its first American 

tour—was living in 

Paris at that time. He 

proceeded to invite her 

to the embassy to meet 

me and at the same 

time put one of the 

secretaries of the em- 

bassy at my disposal as 

interpreter. It turned 

out that Sada Yacco 

remembered me _ per- 

fectly, and was most 

amiable and delighted 

tohelp me. I went sev- 

eral times to her charm- 

ing little place in the Villa Montmorency. 

During my visits to her she illustrated the 

various emotions I was called upon to ex- 

press in Iris, and as she did so I studied 

her every attitude, her every movement 

or rather lack of movement, and registered 
her Oriental! atmosphere. 


cA Change of Management 


HE role was permitted hardly any 
gestures; every effect was made by the 

attitude of the body, and every emotion 
conveyed by the voice and its inflections. 
In the scene where her father accuses Iris 
unjustly and bespatters her with mud, she 
has to stand upon a little table, where her 
lover has placed her the better to admire 
her, motionless, the expression of her face 
alone indicating the breaking of her heart. 
And the finale depends wholly upon the 
expressiveness of the voice as she sings her 
last phrases from the darkness of the drain 
in which she has thrown herself to die. 

Sada Yacco lent me her dresses and 
even her obis—and an obi is nothing short 
of sacred to a Japanese woman—in order 
that I might have them copied in my size. 
She also allowed me to dress and undress 
her endless times, as though she were a 
doll, in order that I might learn to tie the 
obi as do the Japanese. My costumes, 
when they were done, were Oriental to the 
last detail. I chose my doll with the idea 
of its making me look smaller without, at 
the same time, buying one that would 
seem strikingly larger than the average. 
Proportion in everything always was my 
aim. Also, singing the opera as I did with 
Caruso and Scotti, who were large men, 
helped me to look little. Both artists were 
superlative in their rdles, by the way. 

After I had appeared in this rdle, a 
great. many Japanese wrote me and 
thanked me for having represented Iris as 
perfectly dignified and thoroughly Nip- 
ponese, the first Japanese woman ever 
portrayed by an Occidental as either. 

Toward the end of this season Mr. Con- 
ried resigned, and the administration of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
put in the hands of Mr. Dippel for the 
time being. But a certain small clique 
among the box holders was determined to 
bring Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini, who 
had unquestionably been most successful 
in their administration at La Scala, in 
Milan, to the Metropolitan. However, in 
spite of the record these two Italians had 
made at La Scala, I felt that, with their 
different ideas and psychology, they would 
destroy everything that Maurice Grau 
and Conried had labored so hard to build 
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aoe isn’t a matter of age. 
How style-wise are the youngsters 
of today! And how well the makers 
of Jack Tar Togs have caught their 
point of view! All types find their 
expression in one style or another 
of Jack Tar Togs. 

The tiny fellow wears Style 0721. Waist of dotted 
dimity,-cblue, green, helio and rose. Trousers of 
fine quality broadcloth to match. 1% to § years. 


Big sister wears Style 2410, of fancy flowered print 
material, in red and white, green and white, blu 
and white. Tie belt in back. 6 to 16 years. 
Jack Tar Togs-reasonable in price- 
for boys and girls-at the 
better shops. 
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up, and that whatever practical good 
might come of their régime would be offset 
by the change in operatic ideals. 

Therefore, while their engagement was 
still hanging fire, I went to Pierpont 
Morgan and begged him to use his in- 
fluence to keep the fine traditions estab- 
lished by Maurice Grau at the Metro- 
politan intact. He was most charming, 
and told me that he would do everything 
in his power to carry out my wishes, pro- 
vided I was going to remain with the com- 
pany. But I told him that I felt I was 
getting to the end of my career and that, 
although Mr. Dippel, who was empowered 
to make contracts, had asked me to sign 
for three more years, I had refused, partly 
because I believed that the time for my 
retirement was near and partly because 
I knew that, should the Gatti-Casazza 
régime actually get in, I should never be 
able to endure the atmosphere they would 
bring with them. When Mr. Morgan 
learned that I had no intention of remain- 
ing longer with the company, he declared 
himself too busy to bother with affairs at 
the Metropolitan. 

My attitude toward the Gatti-Casazza- 
Toscanini combination was not born of 
an idle whim or any personal animosity, 
but of a perfect understanding of Italian 
operatic ideals. In Italy, .singers are 
knocked about likedogs. Indeed, theslang 
phrase for them is ‘‘cane,’’ and the house 
of rest and retreat Verdi provided for them 
in Milan, in his will, is called the ‘‘ House 
of Dogs”’ in Italian. 

In addition to their belief that artists 
belong to a lower order of beings, the 
Italians do not feel that intellect, or edu- 
cation, even musical education, is neces- 
sary to the singer. One of the greatest of 
the Italian singers—a natural and in- 
stinctive operatic interpreter—in his be- 
ginnings did not read a note of music and 
did not own one score of an opera, but 
learned all his rdles by ear! Therefore, as 
they are supposed to have neither intellect 
nor nerves nor feelings, they are regarded 
as pawns in the operatic game by the 
Gatti-Casazzas. They are called upon to 
rehearse at any and all hours; they are 
turned on and off like talking-machine 
records; and great interpretative art— 
except in the case of a miracle singer like 
Caruso—is not born of such conditions. 

The reason Tosca is such a rest to an 
artist who is aconscientious singing actress 
is because it was written for the instinc- 
tive singers of the Italian school, and its 
intention and appeal are elemental. But 
the French school, of which we were ex- 
ponents, as well as the classic German 
school, demanded more than a good natural 
voice. It demanded artistic distinction. 
The Italian singers who came to the 
Metropolitan under Grau either acquired 
this distinction, not only of interpretation 
but of appearance, dress and deportment 
as well, or else they did not return. 


“Died in 190g” 


HE summer following my audience 

with Pierpont Morgan I learned that 
the Italians, Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini, 
had been definitely engaged, and knowing 
that I could not do myself justice under 
the conditions and atmosphere they would 
create about them, upon my return to 
America in the autumn I quietly told the 
reporters who met me at the pier that it 
would be my last season. Almost im- 
mediately afterward Madame Sembrich 
made the same announcement, and her 
devoted friends and admirers gave her a 
wonderful farewell dinner. 

I had stipulated in my contract that I 
should have three performances of Iris 
that last season, but Toscanini refused to 
conduct it or permit it to be presented 
again. Naturally this was a great dis- 
appointment to me, but as it was my last 
year I did nothing to force the issue. 

When I had announced my imminent 
retirement, Doctor Jacobi, who had seen 
me through so much illness, begged me to 
reconsider my decision and to go on with 
my career even if I left the Metropolitan, 
saying that the idea of my retiring at forty 


was not only absurd, but that I would find 
inactivity maddening after my busy life. 

In a way he was right, as the break with 
the work of a lifetime proved an almost 
unbearable one to me. A career is a won- 
derful and terrible thing. If one thought 
of the pain, the frustration, the dis- 
content, “‘divine”’ though it may be, one 
would feel the game of such a life not 
worth the candle. But the joy of accom- 
plishment more than outweighs such 
drawbacks. The sense of exaltation and 
expansion that follows the establishment 
of a perfect vibration between an artist 
and his public brings one nearer heaven 
than anything else on earth. The vibra- 
tions of a grande passion are the only 
ones that can be compared with it; but 
these, alas, are shared with another and 
dependent upon that other; the artistic 
passion depends upon no one but oneself, 
and is therefore complete and infinitely 
more satisfactory. 

One day, not long ago, I was speaking 
of my retirement and, without realizing 
what I had said until my attention was 
called to it, I stated, not “‘I stopped sing- 
ing in 1909,” but “I died in 1909.” 

Every artist dies twice, and the first 
time—the death of one’s activities—is the 
only real one. I realized this for the first 
time after my breakdown just succeeding 
the Tosca revival, when it suddenly came 
to me that my only source of real happi- 
ness lay in my career. 


Bidding My Public Good-by 


UT I had made a resolution early in life 

not to continue singing in opera after 
I was forty. I knew that my voice and my 
whole temperament were suited to the in- 
terpretation of romantic, lyric, poetic 
young heroines, and therefore, when I was 
forty-three and a half years old, I retired. 
To continue at the Metropolitan under 
the Italian régime would have been im- 
possible to one of my artistic ideals; to 
seek new fields at my age and fixed habits 
would have been to court disaster—the 
very thought of it chilled me; to confront 
and win a new public would have been an 
effort beyond my strength; to repeat my- 


self in operas that I had brought to the 


highest degree of development of which I 
was capable would have been an anti- 
climax, and would have ended by boring 
me; to undertake any of the heavier réles 
of the Wagnerian repertoire I had proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt would have 
been beyond my powers. Therefore the 
logical moment had come for me to say 
good-by, when people had only my suc- 
cesses to remember. If I had gone on, they 
would have said—as they have of others— 
regretfully: ‘‘How lovely she was. And 
what a pity that she did not retire.” Now 
I have no regrets. 

During the last years of my operatic 
career and after the success of my big con- 
cert tour, I always sang a few concerts 
each spring and autumn succeeding and 
preceding the opera season. Emilio de 
Gogorza often was engaged to sing with 
me, as our duets had given so much pleas- 
ure on our first tour. After we were mar- 
ried in July, 1911, Emilio persuaded me to 
make another extended tour of the coun- 
try, and in 1912 to appear in two last 
operatic performances in Boston. 

My last performance at the Metro- 
politan was in Tosca. Those were the days 
when one received twenty-five curtain 
calls, and the lights had to be put out in 
order to prevail upon the people to leave 
the house. That night, my last, the audi- 
ence was one of the most demonstrative 
of that enthusiastic period, and at the end 
of the performance demanded a speech of 
me. And it was then I told them: 

“‘T wish to tell you that this is the last 
time I shall sing for you. But before I go 
I want to thank you for all you have done 
to help me to do better work and make the 
best of myself, to thank you for your in- 
spiration and for the fact that I have felt 
that you loved me and delighted in my 
success. Good-by!”’ 


THE END 
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women 


In its Resinol 
properties they 
find the elements 


which every skin 
needs 


LERT, clear-skinned, dainty, with 
the ever present necessity for ap- 
pearing well groomed—who could be 
a keener judge of toilet requisites than 
the feminine business executive? And 
these women—thousands of them— 
are endorsing Resinol Soap. Why? 
Because they have discovered what its 
Resinol ingredients mean to the skin. 
They write enthusiastically about 
their use of this distinctive soap, and 
in the hundreds of letters received are 
such expressions as:— 
‘*My skin feels so fresh af- 
ter using”’ 
‘Soothing as well as excel- 
lent cleanser’’ 
‘*First soap I’ve found that 
leaves my skin feeling 
soft’’ 
‘Like its healing properties 
and it does not waste like 
other soaps”’ 
‘Leaves my face clean, and 
the skin pliable’ 

The experience of these women can 
be yours. Get a cake of Resinol Soap 
from your druggist or toilet goods dealer 
and give ita week's trial. You will find 
its fragrance refreshing and the particu- 
lar Resinol ingredients in its rich lather 
will keep your skin soft, velvety and 
clear. You need not be afraid to use 
soap and water on your face—when 
the soap you use is Resinol. 


Mail this coupon today 
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Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me trial size package Resinol Soap, free. 
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Their temptin 


TrueWheat Taste 
wuill<win You,too 


Just try Epcemont Crackers. The first 
taste will bring you the pleasant ex- 
perience of discovering a new delicacy 
for your table. You'll want to serve 
“Edgemonts”™ every meal for their own 
tempting goodness— the appetizing flavor 
of freshly ground wheat . . . baked golden 
brown... with a sparkle of salt. 


“Edgemonts”™ are as distinctively delicious as they 
are wholesome— because the priceless ‘ Edgemont” 
secret of baking from fresh-milled wheat bakes in 
all the delicate wheat flavors. None are lost. And, 
the green triple-wrapped-and-sealed sisal brings 
“Edgemonts” to you _ 
with all their crisp 
oven-fresh goodness. 


Better-class Individual Grocers 
sell Epcemont Crackers, 25 
cents (one-pound package). 
If your grocer doesn’t have 
them send us his name and 
50 cents and we'will send you 
two (2) packages by Parcel 3 
Post, prepaid in the United 
States. In Canada, 60 cents. 


This Beautiful White 
Enameled Pantry Box 
will kep EDGEMONT CRACKERS 
fresh after the store package has been 
opened. Yours for 30 cents and three 
coupons. A coupon printed on the 

bottom of every package. 








** Edgemont” Grahams, Ginger Snaps, and Cheez- 
Its also unusually good. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
Dayton, Ox10 

















eA Family Outline of Sin 


(Continued from Page 41) 


shocking her elders, she is doing a courage- 
ous and necessary work. Were she as fa- 
miliar with the theories of Doctor Freud 
as she pretends to be, she might identify 
many of her impulses in this direction with 
those of a small boy who chalks forbidden 
words on the sidewalk. 

Parents of Climax’s 
younger set, observing 
the antics of their 
progeny, sigh pro- 
foundly and assure 
each other hopefully 
that the war did it. 
The war is the scape- 
goat for practically 
everything unpleasant 
anyway,and it is easier 
for fathers and moth- 














the bold and plagiarized statements she 
utters concerning life and its problems. 

Vivienne is athletic. She plays tennis 
well and golf fairly. She swims and rides. 
She is muscular, slender, graceful with a 
Hellenic love of physical symmetry. At 
twenty, Grandma Wil- 
berforce had had her 
first child and Mother 
Wilberforce had been 
married. Atthatage, 
matrimony has not en- 
tered Vivienne’s life 
as anything but an 
institution to be de- 
cried and jeered at on 
all possible occasions. 
She has no desire, 
she announces fre- 





ers to blame it for such 
changes than to be 
more just and reproach themselves for 
their indifferent training of their children. 

Vivienne Wilberforce and her sister 
rebels smoke. Many of them may like to- 
bacco. Vivienne doesn’t, but she uses it 
when in the presence of her intimates. 
The younger set of Climax drinks when- 
ever opportunity offers. The girl con- 
forms to this clause of the insurgents’ 
creed. She inherits her mother’s tendency 
to headaches. Liquor never fails to bring 
on one of these. Yet Vivienne takes it. 
The Charleston makes her knees and 
thighs ache abominably, but she has been 
perfecting herself in that amazingly awk- 
ward dance, though she would infinitely 
prefer to waltz. All her set, with the ex- 
ception of Vivienne, are infatuated with 
the Charleston. She would not admit her 
distaste for the dance, for tobacco, for 
alcohol, to her most intimate friend. If 
she did, people would think her peculiar, 
or worse, conventional. 

At twelve, the girl was confirmed in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. This was 
her mother’s faith before she was married, 
but Helen did not incite her child to desert 
the traditional creed of the Wilberforces. 
Vivienne became an Episcopalian of her 
own free will. 

At present she rarely goes to church 
anywhere. If in her heart she sometimes 
has a yearning for worship, she stifles it 
firmly and, instead, spends the Sabbath 
morning on a tennis court, on the golf links 
or in a car with members of her set. 
Religion, Vivienne’s associates have pro- 
nounced, is largely sham. In their conver- 
sation, God figures chiefly as an expletive. 
If, at times, the girl feels a twinge of guilt 
at the thought of her neglect of the church 
in which she is still a technical member, it 
is nothing to the confusion that would 
overtake her were her companions to dis- 
cover that she harbored such regrets. 


Vivienne W ilberforce’s Greed 


T IS a sin, Vivienne Wilberforce be- 

lieves, for a woman to permit herself to 
be bound by convention. It is a sin not 
to lead a free and untrammeled life. It is 
asin to sanction sham ofany sort. Itisa 
sin for anyone to do anything merely be- 
cause it is conventional. It is also a sin 
for the emancipated spirit to omit con- 
formation to the unconventional, no mat- 
ter whether this conformation is pleasant 
or not. 

It. would be a sin against the “‘enlight- 
ened” views of Vivienne’s set for her to 
attend church regularly. She would be 
enslaving freedom to custom. It would 
be a sin for her to decline tobacco, which 
she does not like, or abstain from liquor, 
which makes her sick, for this would be an 
offense against the custom of the free. 

The daughter of Helen and John Wil- 
berforce is fond of her parents, but it is a 
question whether she is softened or made 
more generous by this affection. She 
plagues them by scoffing at tenets they 
cherish, and frightens them at times by 


quently, to turn 
herself into an un- 
paid servant for any man. The girl over- 
looks in her declaration of independence 
the manifest fact that a male looking for 
anything approaching a servant would be 
sadly defrauded, if he married her. 
“Anyway,” she retorts, when her 
mother points out these disqualifications, 
“T’m not going to marry. Not until I’ve 
done something in the world anyway. I’ve 
got very little respect for a woman who 
looks forward to nothing but getting a man 
to support her for the rest of her days.” 


Frankness Above All 


O HELEN WILBERFORCE 'S indig- 

nant rejoinder that a woman who 
makes a home and rears children for a man 
has no reason to regard herself as a pauper 
on his bounty Vivienne sniffs. 

“I’m never going to have children,”’ she 
announces firmly. ‘‘The world’s over- 
populated now and motherhood makes me 
sick anyway.” 

Itisasin, Vivienne Wilberforce believes, 
for a daughter not to endeavor to bring 
her parents closer to the realities of life. 
It is a sin for a child to render to her father 
or mother an arbitrary respect. It is asin 
for a woman to marry a man for support. 
It is a sin for a wife to be supported by her 
husband. It is not a sin for a woman to be 
supported by her father. 

The extent of Vivienne’s frankness is 
often acutely painful to her elders. She 
and her friends take great satisfaction in 
calling a spade a spade. They also avoid 
other verbal repressions their parents have 
always considered necessary and decent. 

“Anything,” the girl insists, ‘is men- 
tionable, if it is discussed openly and 
frankly. It’s the leering, pussy-footing 
—— some people have that makes me 
sick.” 

Only once in the last few years has John 
Wilberforce been able to maintain a de- 
cision contrary to his daughter’s wishes. 
That was last spring when he and his wife 
were discussing whether they should go to 
the Maine Coast or the Canadian Rockies 
for the summer. 

“You can leave me out of any plans 
you’re making,” Vivienne informed him 
airily. “I’m going West. We’ve decided 
that already.” 

“Who is ‘we,’ dear?” her mother asked. 

“Six of us,”’ her daughter reported, and 
named two girls and three young men, all 
about her age. ‘‘We’re going to take two 
flivvers and equipment and camp out all 
the way and back. You needn’t look so 
fierce, daddy. It won’t cost you as much 
as if you took me along with you, and I’d 
much rather do it.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very pleasant to me,”’ 
Mother Wilberforce hesitated, ‘‘but I sup- 
pose young people know what they like to 
do. Who’s going to chaperon you, dear?” 

“There isn’t going to be any,” her 
daughter announced. “‘ We can take care 
of ourselves.” 


(Continued on Page 227) 
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Why this salt 
gives a finer flavor 
to foods 


F you are one who thinks that all salt 
is the same, we invite you to make the 
three tests here illustrated. And we'll send 
you, free, a sample of Diamond Crystal so 
that you can compare this salt with any 
salt you happen to have in your kitchen. 


You can taste, see, feel the difference. 
Di: amond Cry stal is mild—your food is 
never “too salty.” Diamond Crystal is pure 
—there is no bitterness to obscure the nat- 
ural food flavors. Diamond Crystal comes 
in tiny flakes which dissolve quickly and 
blend with the food itself. 


There is no other salt like Diamond 
Crystal. There cannot be—for it is the 
only salt refined by the Alberger method, 
a process which removes impurities and 
gives you salt in the form of pure, steril- 
ized, snow-like flakes. 


Get the original 


To give a finer flavor to foods, to bring 
out the true flavors of the food itself, use 
Diamond Crystal. Test it on foods; com- 
pare it with other salt. Ask for the orig- 
inal Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt (there 
is no other Shaker Salt) in the round, 
handy-pouring cartons. Diamond Crystal 
may also be had in boxes and in sanitary 
cotton bags. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “‘The Salt that’s ail 
Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

preparedat the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained from your grocer. 


Diamond 








FREE 


May we send you a generous trial package, 
so that you can make the tests abov: 
described, and the interesting booklet 
“101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt”: 


[ooo oe Just mail this coupon, ————~ "1 


Dramonp CrystTat SALT Co., 
Dept. 311, St. Clair, Mich. ; 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, frre. 
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Always the right milk for the right purpose 
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Country Milk 
with the Cream 


& 
eit in — 
instead of bottles—which keeps it for you as pure 


&& 49 
and the name Borden IN Sus Nschane 
gu arantees its quality Nothing added—nothing taken paner but some water— ' 


and that you put back when you use it. 

The Borden can is your safeguard. Because the “‘ Borden”’ 
name is an absolute guarantee of quality—quality nobody 
has ever surpassed. if 

For 69 years women have been quick to recognize this i 
superiority of Borden’s. Millions of housewives today— 
progressive, discriminating women—cook with Borden’s : 
Evaporated Milk, to their perfect satisfaction. 
Use it wherever the recipe calls for milk. 





OTHING mysterious about Evaporated Milk. Just i ‘ 
N the best full-cream milk, sold in sealed containers 


Borden’s Eagle Brand—the finest grade of con- 
densed milk. For coffee and sweetened cooking. 
Famous for infants. Borden’s Other Brands Con- 
densed Milk—less rich, in smaller cans.. For 
household use. Borden’s Evaporated Milk—for 
unsweetened cooking. Borden’s Malted Milk— 
a food-beverage, plain or chocolate flavor. 








T doesn’t matter nowadays, 
so far as appearance goes, if 
your hair isn’t thick. Even 
color isn’t so important. In 
this age of shingles and close 
hairdressing it’s vitality and sheen 
that count. 


x 


If your hair is alive and shining 
—every single strand of it—it’s 
bound to be lovely in one of to- 
day’s simple fashions. 


Fortunately, new vitality, new 
shining beauty, can be attained— 
and by simple means. First, sim- 
ple care as outlined in the Packer 
Treatments in the column at the 
right. Then, cleansing with this 
pure mild liquid especially made 
for frequent, safe shampooing. 


QUICK LATHER: 
snow-white, safe! 


Packer’s Liquid Shampoo has this 
function—tocleansethe hair safely. 
So it’s made to be convenient— 
quick—and aboveall, safe! Itschief 
ingredients are olive oil (as pure as 
that used for fine castile soap) and 
cocoanut oil. Packer’s gives a snow- 
white lather the moment you rub 
a little of its liquid amber into 
your scalp. 


There is no free alkali in Packer’s 
to take away your hair’s lustre 
and sheen. Nor can it (being liquid) 
leave behind undissolved soap to 
deaden your hair’s lustre. After a 
Packer shampoo your hair is satiny 
and alive and fragrant with clean- 
liness. 
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FOR’THE LUSTROUS LOVELINESS 
THESE PARIS MODES DEMAND -: 


--4 simple home treatments 




















ROM PARIS with sculptured 
perfection. This smooth, sleek hair- 
dress at the left comes from ANTOINE, 
Paris, who displayed it on an exotic 
brunette with a widow's peak. There 
is a single marcel wave over each ear. 
The ‘‘tatlored’’ haircut is rarely for 
blondes who usually are most appeal- 


QUICK, SNOW-WHITE LATHER—SAFE! 
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with OLIVE ang 


AC ww J COCOANUT OILS 


ing with a little wave. Here the front 
is brushed straight off the forehead 
with a loose wave at the right. The 
profile shows a soft waved lock over 
the ears—from CALOU. 

The Titian coiffure came from 
caLtou. The sides are slightly waved 
and the back is charming with its 
swirl from the part towards the left. 
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FOR HAIR BEAUTY— 
These Packer Treatments 


DANDRUFF .. . Authorities find that 
dandruff is responsible for at least 75% 
of the cases of falling hair. But dandruff 
need not result in serious consequences if 
carefully and properly treated. The Packer 
Method of treatment, based on modern 
thought, will be found in the booklet which 
comes with each carton of Packer’s Liquid 


Shampoo. 


OILY HAIR . . . Too-oily hair is pro- 
duced by an over-activity of the oil 
glands. A special treatment for oily hair, in- 
cluding hints on the correct way to massage, 
is given in the booklet packed with each 
carton of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


DRY HAIR . . . Successful shampooing 
removes the accumulations of surface oil 
from the scalp. This makes the hair seem 
dry at first, but this dryness is temporary 
and only noticeable for a day or two. 
If dryness persists it is probably due to 
inactivity of the oil glands—a condition 
requiring special care and treatment. You 
will find an authoritative treatment for dry 
hair in the booklet packed with each carton 
of Packer’s Liquid Shampoo. 


FALLING HAIR ... . For falling hair, 
we recommend the Packer treatment for 
dandruff, the most common cause of pre- 
mature baldness or loss of hair (you will 
find this treatment in the booklet which 
comes with each carton of Packer's Liquid 
Shampoo). If, however, the regular use of 
this Packer treatment does not stop tlic less 
of your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Complete Treatments in Booklet packed 
with each Carton. 
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The | THe PACKER MANUFACTURING ComPANY, INC. 
Care of the | | Dept. 7-C, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, your Manual, ““The Care of the Hair.” 
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To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address 


If you have one of the common hair 
and scalp troubles, or wish to prevent 
them, mail the coupon for a free copy of 
the new Packer Manual, ““The Care of 
the Hair.’’ This helpful, illustrated book 
has recently been re-edited and written 
in simple, clear language under the super- 
vision of a physician specializing in the 
care of the hair. It contains 28 pages 
of practical, commonsense information 
based upon authoritative medical advice. 
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CHILDRENS 4} UNDERWEAR 


Comfort first—then service 


On these two points Nazareth 
knitted underwear has made mil- 
lions of friends. 


For more than two score years 
the name Nazareth has been a 
guide to dependable knit under- 
wear for boys and girls. 


Nazareth originated taped un- 
derwear and as specialists in this 
field has continued to create new 
styles for more comfort and 
longer service to the wearer. 


2 


The style illustrated below is 
but one of many Nazareth num- 
bers for spring wear. 
































Style L. U,, illustrated above, light 
weight, knitted waist union suit for 
boy or girl. Taped front, back and 
sides. Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl 
buttons. All flat seams. Taped but- 
tors where needed. Binding on drop 
Scat to prevent tearing. Attractive 
binding at neck and arms. Sizes 2 to 
13, special 14-15. Retails at 75 cents. 


Write for Catalog 

if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer's. 
NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway Dept. K 
New York City 














Ll Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 224) 


Thereafter, for the space of a half hour, 
the usually quiet home of the Wilberforces 
echoed to the sounds of unwonted verbal 
strife. Vivienne fought desperately, but 
eventually she was overwhelmed less by 
the arguments than by the greater staying 
power of her parents’ voices. She sur- 
rendered her intention to a superior force, 
but not her conviction. 

“Very well,” she stormed, “ you’d think 
I was proposing something disgraceful 
from the way you go on. I don’t carea 
bit what people think. If people have 
dirty minds, let them think what they 
please.” 

She is an unusually truthful girl and, 
once she had given her word, her parents 
worried no longer concerning the proposed 
expedition, though each was secretly op- 
pressed by the conviction that, through 
opposing it, he or she had dropped still 
further in Vivienne’s estimation. The girl 
prides herself upon her truth and honesty. 

She is extremely popular with the youth 
of Climax, and she revels init. ‘‘ Vivienne,” 
her brother Graham once announced, “‘col- 
lects men as though they were postage 
stamps.” 

It is rarely that this interest in the other 
sex rises above a love of approval and a 
collector’s satisfaction in finding 
new specimens, yet it has led 
her more than once into dif- 
ficulties. She spent most 
of last winter technically 
engaged to two men at 
once. It required great 
diplomacy to prevent 
a humiliating outcome 
to this adventure. She 
emerged therefrom trium- 
phantly, and got from her 
successful conduct of the 
affairthesamethrillshemight 
derive from driving a tandem 
of horses deftly. 

It is a sin, according to the code of 
Vivienne Wilberforce, to regard anything 
as too sacred or mysterious or indecent for 
open discussion. It is an insult, if nota 
sin, for older men and women to supervise 
the enterprises of their juniors. It is asin 
to lie, unless you are talking to a suitor. 
It is a sin to cheat, unless you do it in your 
romantic entanglements with men. It is 
not a sin to become technically engaged to 
a man whom you have no intention of 
marrying. It is not a sin to distribute 
kisses as rewards among your swains. It 
is not a sin to induce a man to express his 
love for you, when you have no intention 
of returning it. It is somewhat iniquitous, 
however, for a man to profess an affection 
for you that he does not feel. 


On the Ethics of Love 


T IS possible that her familiarity with 
men, her experience with a legion of suit- 
ors, more or less in earnest, such as neither 
her mother nor her grandmother ever en- 
joyed, will enable Vivienne when she selects 
her mate to choose more wisely and happily 
than many women of earlier generations. 
On the other hand, the attitude of her set 
toward marriage may rob her of even that 
advantage. To Vivienne and her associ- 
ates, marriage is not necessarily a per- 
manent, lifelong dedication. 

She defends divorce ardently against 
the dubious comments made thereon by 
Mother Wilberforce. Only recently, the 
former May Keene, who married Edgar 
Palmer, came back to Climax following a 
sojourn in Paris where she had divested 
herself of her husband in the French courts. 
The divorcée is only a year or two Viv- 
ienne’s senior, and the girl has been much 
in her company. This intimacy has caused 
Mother Wilberforce some anxiety and 
recently drove her to protest. 

“Why not?” Vivienne demanded 
abruptly when her parent suggested she 
was seeing a good deal of May Palmer. “I 
like her. She’s good fun.” 

“But, dear,’”’ Mother Wilberforce hesi- 
tated, ‘‘after all, she’s a divorced woman, 
and ——” 


——- 
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“‘What’s that got to do with it?” the 
girl retorted, shaking her short, thick hair 
in a familiar gesture of irritation. 

“Well, it does seem to me,”’ the mother 
ventured, “that a woman who has di- 
vorced her husband isn’t exactly the best 
companion for a young girl who o 

“Oh, mother,” Vivienne deplored, “‘for 
heaven’s sake, wake up! You're not 
grandma. I suppose you think it’s decenter 
for a woman to live with a beast than to 
get rid of him. Grandma won’t receive 
her. I don’t care. I think May’s a 
decenter sort than grandma was.” 

“Oh, my dear child!’’ Mother Wilber- 
force exclaimed. 

“Yes, I do,” the girl insisted. ‘‘Didn’t 
grandma love Captain Hawkes? Well, she 
did, because she told me all about it once. 
They were crazy about each other, and 
she turned him down and took grandpa 
because her father wanted her to. She 
gave herself to a man she didn’t love. I 
think that’s a lot more indecent than any- 
thing May Keene did. I think ——’” 





Marriage and Divorce 


Vv... her mother soothed, 
“marriage is a solemn pledge, my 
dear. You promise to love and honor a 
man for the rest of your life.’”’ 

“I know you do,” snapped the 
girl, “and that’s silly. You 
can’t make yourself love 
anybody or keep yourself 

fromstopping loving him. 

And if you don’t love 

each other, divorce is 

the only sane remedy, 
isn’t it?” 

Beneath her artificially 
cynical exterior, Viv- 
ienne Wilberforce’s sym- 

pathies are quick and 
warm. Injustice maddens 
her. It has made her fly to 

the defense of May Palmer. It 
compelled her, a few years ago, to de- 
fend a servant whom her parents had 
detected in theft. John’s daughter op- 
posed his determination to have the woman 
arrested, questioned the culprit, won her 
confidence and discovered the desperate 
strait that had impelled her to steal. Yet, 
were anyone to refer to her gentleness and 
generosity now, she would shrug her shoul- 
ders and sneer. 

Knowledge of this carefully disguised 
warmth of nature, this hatred of injustice, 
comforts her parents somewhat when she 
rails against convention and custom and 
mocks matters which her elders always 
have treated with reverence. 

“Vivienne,” John assures Helen, “likes 
to pretend she’s a depraved character. It 
amuses her.” 

It is a sin, the girl believes, for marriage 
to be founded on anything except love. It 
is a sin for marriage to continue when love 
is gone. It is not a sin to dissolve loveless 
marriage by divorce. It is a sin to regard 
either party in a divorce as arbitrarily 
smirched by such a proceeding. It is a sin 
to judge any culprit until you have deter- 
mined what prompted the offense. It is 
not a sin, however, to condemn the actions 
and manners of your elders on all occasions. 

In Vivienne Wilberforce’s code of mo- 
rality, insincerity is the blackest and most 
unforgivable sin. Honesty is the greatest 
of virtues. Many of the other offenses 
that her elders regard as iniquities, she 
affects to tolerate or approve. Her parents 
do not understand her. Her mother, in 
particular, is forever measuring the 
daughter’s actions, her theories, her be- 
liefs by the standards which she, Helen 
Graham Wilberforce, cherished, herself, 
at twenty. After each new measurement 
her worry increases. She would never dare 
confide these fears to her daughter. Ifshe 
did, Vivienne would do her best to increase 
rather thansoothe them. Shelongs to pose 
as a reckless, defiant character. She does 
not admit her many hidden, compensating 
virtues, even to herself. 











EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the sixth and last 
article of the series. 








Edward Thayer Monroe, 
New York’s famous 
portrait artist, saved 
$180 by using 
Woodtone on 
this car 


“,..a polish that 
saved me $180 
for re-painting!” 


Gentlemen: 

Sometime ago I received a sam- 
ple of Woodtone. There was just 
about enough to do the hood of my 
car. It was great! This week-end 
I got a larger bottle and the at- 
tached print shows the result. 

Would you ever think that the 
old ‘‘Wills’”’ had been driven back 
and forth between New York and 
my Maine camp for three seasons 
in all kinds of weather? Well, it 
has, and I decided to put the car 
in the paint shop until I started to 
‘slick it up’? with Woodtone. 

The thing that “‘gets”’ me about 
it is the fact that you have made a 
greaseless polish that really cleans 
the surface and brings up the lustre 
so easily. I’m too busy to take the 
time most polishes require, but 
Woodtone gives a dry dust-proof 
polish instantly. 

You’ve made a polish that saved 
me $180 for re-painting! More 
power to you. 

Sincerely, 
Edward Thayer Monroe 





A new 
greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


FREE TRIAL 


Send 6c to cover cost of mailing 
and we'll send you a trial bottle of 
Woodtone. If you don’t think it 
is the finest, fastest-working polish 
you have ever used, just say so 
and we’ll return your money. 





Woodtone is on sale at the 
leading druggists’, furniture 
and department stores 














GIRARD & CoO., Inc., Dept. L5, | 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. | 
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0 Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of 
Woodtone. 
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T° capture the quality of Youth have been 
designed special Double Ve step-ins and 
girdles. Bits of satin with a seam here, elastic 
there! Wisps of webbing and brocade with a 
few bones cleverly concealed! She who wears 
them is not conscious of restraint. There are 
other models, too, for the svelte, the willowy, 
the mature—for your figure, whatever it may be. 

















PATI (Left) Pink satin girdle with silk elastic inserts over 
the hips for suppleness. This model, longer in the back, con- 
forms tothe natural figure. Hooks on the side, lace trimmed 
at the bottom, silk elastic supporters. Sizes 25 to 32. $5. 


JULIETTE ( Right) Step-in girdle af pik satin and knitted 
silk elastic in a reproduction of a webbing made in France. 
Very light and pliant. Picot trim. Silk elastic supporters. 
Sizes 25 to 32. Ten inch, illustrated, $7.50; 12 inch, $8.50. 


Visit the Corset Department of your favorite 
shop. Slip into a Double Ve girdle or a 
Double Ve combination. Look at your re- 
flection. You will be pleased at the image 
that smiles back at you. If you cannot ‘find 
the model you wish, write us. The Lay & Way 
Company, 906 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE LAY AND WAY COMPANY 
ALSO MAKES Ideal UNDERWAISTS FOR CHILDREN 








Never Loo Young to Learn Responsibility 


(Continued from Page 27) 


to her husband and misery to his house. 
But how should she go about it? The 
odds seemed hopelessly against her. 

Don looked like his father. He had his 
father’s charm and lovableness, his father’s 
smile and winning ways. Just as obvi- 
ously he had his father’s weaknesses also. 
Whenever two courses were open to him 
he chose the easier oneas naturally as water 
runs downhill. 

Harriet sought out the former head 
master of the private school which Hal 
had attended as a boy, now on the faculty 
of a small, ivy-covered college on the out- 
skirts of the city. She laid her problem 
before him and asked his advice. 

“TI am a great believer,’’ he told her 
simply, in the course of the conversation 
that followed, ‘‘in re- 
sponsibility. Plain 


he had put his things away, and the cur- 
tailment of privileges when he left things 
around. If he left the hammer in the back 
yard, the hammer was put away where he 
couldn’t use it the next time he wanted it. 

Gradually he became more neat. Ina 
small way he began to accept the idea that 
he was responsible for putting away the 
things he used. Then came the care of his 
Own room and participation in other little 
household duties. He had to bring his 
own chair to the table. His mother got 
him a puppy; he had to feed it himself. 
It meant some pretty hungry hours for the 
puppy, but even that gave an additional 
lever by which Don could be shown that 
suffering followed his failure to do the tasks 
allotted him. Care of the room proved 
pretty difficult. For 
months after he had 








responsibility. Some 
of your new-fangled 
psychologists have in- 
vented fancy words 
for a lot of feelings 
and emotions and 
mental processes, but 
nearly everybody un- 
derstands what we 
mean when we say re- 
sponsibility. That’s 
what poor Hal 
needed, and what he 
never had until it was 
too late—responsibil- 
ity. It’s a thing we 
all need. It’s a great 
remedy for weakness. 
In moderation, to be 
sure, in moderation; 
we shouldn’t put re- 











been put in sole 
charge it usually 
looked like a Grade-A 
Hurrah’s nest. Yes- 
terday’s stockings 
and last week’s toys. 
Without letting 
Don know what was 
in the wind, Harriet 
managed to have a 
highly prized uncle 
pop into the room on 
the most inappropri- 
ate occasion—right 
after Don had finished 
changing some wet 
clothes and had scat- 
tered them all over 
the floor. 
“*Gee-rusalem!’’ 
Uncle James ex- 











sponsibility on a child 
beyond his strength; 
no, nor on a grown person either, any more 
than we should overload a pack mule or 
a suspension bridge. But within reason, 
plain responsibility will work wonders.”’ 

That was the kernel of the old man’s 
advice that Harriet retained. She made 
“Responsibility” her watchword; it was 
her sword and shield against heredity. 

She wondered if, even with responsi- 
bility, she would be able to make headway 
against the inherited tendency to take the 
easiest course, that had made Donald’s 
father a weakling. 

Harriet started little Don at dressing 
himself. It was not necessary as far as 
convenience went. She had plenty of time 
to dress him herself. Also there was Elsa, 
the nurse and general helper, ready and 
anxious to help; but Harriet insisted that 
Don, as far as he was able, fasten every 
button with his own fingers. 


eAn Appeal to Pride 


HE found a powerful ally in pride—the 

pride of accomplishment. She played 
upon it shamelessly, joyously. When Don 
tied his shoes for the first time—it was 
not easy; if a thing was hard his instinct 
was always to give up quickly and run 
to mother—it was a triumph for them 
both. 

Then came neatness. Picking up toys 
that he had played with and putting them 
away. Easy enough to talk about, but 
hard enough to do! Don’s invariable 
tendency was to let the block lie where it 
fell. If he was playing with sticks out on 
the lawn he left the sticks where he was 
playing. If he lugged a hammer out of the 
house he left the hammer where he lugged 
it. Harriet tried to appeal to his pride 
again, but found to her dismay that he 
didn’t appear to have any in this direction. 
Pride of accomplishment, yes; every baby 
can do something and is proud of being 
able to do it, but pride of his neatness? 
Donald didn’t have any neatness. He 
couldn’t see any reason for neatness. 

So Harriet turned to rewards. The story 
that he liked at bedtime on the days that 


claimed, ‘‘I thought 
you were telling me 
Donald was old enough to look out for 
his own room!” He had been properly 
coached; it was perfectly good acting. Don 
felt pretty small. When, later on, Uncle 
James visited the room again, he felt bet- 
ter. That time it was in apple-pie order. 


Encouraging Good Work 


ITTLE by little, pride of neatness, of the 
quality of the work that was intrusted 
to him, was added to Don’s pride of accom- 
plishment. With his early school years 
this initial work in orderliness and neat- 
ness sprang suddenly into prominence. 
Although few people realize it, good work 
and neatness usually go hand in hand. 

School work was easy for Don, as it 
had been for his father. But where the 
father had been superficial, Don was asked 
to be thorough. 

“Didn’t you tell me you could beat 
Dick Smith at checkers?’’ Don’s mother 
asked him one evening suddenly. ‘‘If you 
can, I don’t see why you let him get 
better marks than you do at school.”’ In 
addition, she urged him to do his home 
work alone, without assistance from her. 

““You’re responsible for it yourself,’’ she 
told him over and over again. A certain 
amount of judicious help when explana- 
tions were needed was given, but only after 
réal effort had been made to solve the 
problem alone first. One big long-distance 
reward was used: Don was promised a 
summer at the lake—the beloved New 
Hampshire lake where his grandparents 
spent a month or two each summer—if he 
would get above eighty-five in all his 
subjects at school. 

To encourage neatness and good work 
further, Harriet adopted a plan she had 
noted in a schoolroom. She hung on the 
wall of Don’s bedroom a motto beautifully 
written in the round handwriting Don was 
being taught at school. “If a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing well,” the 
motto read, but the words were of less 
importance than the neatness of the writ- 
ing. It was a constant challenge to 
Donald’s own scrawled script. 


a serious 
responsibility 


HOSE scampering, clambering, 

joyous feet will not always be 

young—but you can do much 
to help them retain, in later years, 
their original perfection. 


Wise selection of shoes for children 
is almost as important as judicious 
selection of food. A _ child’s foot 
cannot shape a shoe but the wrong 
shoe will distort the foot! 


Flexies are built on famous Simplex 
health lasts. They let tender, grow- 
ing feet develop exactly as Nature 
intended, without harmful restric- 
tions. Feet rest firmly on three- 
point suspension and cannot rock 
sidewise— protection against “knock 
knees” and “bow-legs.” Ankle and 
instep are braced by correct fit. 
Pliable, non-soak soles keep feet 
comfortable and dry and enable 
them to exercise freely. Glove- 
smooth inside — noth- 
ing to irritate. Smart 
style outside — shoes 
to be proud of. But 
best of all— Flexies 
keep young feet young! 









Ask your shoe 
dealer about these 
very nominally 
priced, fine-ap- 
pearing, govd- 
wearing shocs. 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. B-3, Milwaukee, \’is. 


Creators of Daincier 
‘ootwear for Young 


Flexies 
are made 
in both high 
and low styles, in a 

great variety of leathers. 


Simplex 
Feet from 1 to °1. 


Flexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. Ie will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
—one for you a 


one for the kiddies. 








Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest Flexics 
dealer—also your booklets ‘‘ The Care of Baby > 
Feet,” explaining the six fundamental features t 
look for in children's shoes, and “The Tale 0! 
Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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to keep foods fresh 


The ‘Cork -Wall Window” 
is proof of cork-insulation 


eADEQUA TE insulation, as youknow, 
has made home refrigeration the 
efficient service it is today. If you 
want a good refrigerator, you will 
demand satisfactory insulation. 


But there is something else you should 
demand also—visibleproofofadequate 
insulation. 


You will find the ‘Cork -Wall Win- 
dow” in no other refrigerator but 
the Alaska. You can actually see the 
cork-insulation. You now it is there. 
You know your foods will be kept 
freshand wholesome. You know your 
ice bills will be reduced to aminimum. 


Ask our Alaska dealer to show you 
the famous “Cork-Wall Window.” 


Note, too, the substantial construc- 
tion of Alaska Refrigerators. You 
are assured many years of depend- 
able service. 


You will find many types and sizes 
of Alaska Refrigerators to select from. 
{f you do not know an Alaska dealer 
in your town, write to us. 


The “Cork-Wall Window” is patented 
It is an exclusive Alaska feature 


HE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR Co. 
Dept. G-3, 68-198 Broadway, Muskegon, Mich. 
London Office: 21 Ropemaker St., E. C. 
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We want your address 
so that we may from 
time to time send you 
FREE samples of our 
exquisite silks and fine 
icottons. Beautiful be- 
ond description. What 
do you need to-day? 


Full Fashioned Silk Hose, 
6 inch garter tops, all 
colors, $1.25 pair. 


"ROBERTSVILLE SILK MILLS Dept. L, 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 





















MAKE YOURSELF INDEPENDENT 


feat ‘ablish a steady income for yourself taking orders for 
— ‘ grade women’s tailored and sports dresses made to 
ucasure, Guaranteed perfect fit and workmanship. 


iictory. No investment—no experience necessary. 
gnified, pleasant occupation for spare time. Write 


JOE-ANN TOGS, INC., 1239 W. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Si 1 : ‘. 
Siinple measurement system. Deliveries direct from |- 








‘“When you can write as neatly as that,” 
his mother would say, nodding toward the 
little placard, “‘I’ll be proud of you.” It 
seemed almost like a joke, for Don was not 
equipped by nature with a temperament 
that would ever take him into the “fine 
penmanship”’ class. But it had its effect; 
even in his arithmetic problems and on his 
examination papers Don learned un- 
consciously to strive for neatness, for 
quality as well as mere accomplishment. 
Outside the house a new responsibility 
came into being. Donald was asked to 
care for the lawn. 
He had to pick up 
around the place. 
Later, in the tiny 
plot at one side of 
the yard, he had a 
garden. He was re- 
sponsible, his mother 
told him, for the 
looks of the home. 
Frequently his 








will do—what it’s about and what you 
think of it, and why.” 

It was a rather hard regulation to put 
over. But it came to be an established 
custom. Don had to report on everything 
he read. It gave him an observing atti- 
tude, not critical in the ordinary sense, 
but! independent. He compared one book 
with another and later with his own ex- 
perience. 

Trips to the library followed. Harriet 
had many contacts of her own; whenever 
possible she left bits of work for Don, 
allowing him to help 
her out. She would 
have him look over 
material at the 
library, to help her 
with papers that she 
was preparing for 
the Thursday Eve- 
ning Club. 

As his high school 
years drew past, 





mother sent him on 
errands, leaving it up 
to him to accomplish them satisfactorily. 

Time after time she would have him help 

her in telephoning orders to the grocery 

or meat market. Once, when he had for- 

gotten to phone an order in, she very 

pointedly failed to substitute anything for 

the missing roast, even though there were 

guests. It seemed a rather heroic and un- 

necessary measure, and she wondered if it 
was good sense to push the results of /a 
trifling failure so far; then she remembered 

the misery of her husband’s later years. 

Her friends thought her foolishly strict; 
they were looking at the present, while she 
was trying to look ahead. That very thing, 

she realized more and more, was what 
she was trying to teach Donald—to look 
ahead. That was what all the responsi- 
bility was for. To train him that the easy 
course for the moment must always com- 
pete with the results tomorrow of his ac- 
tions today. 

During his last years at the grammar 
school Donald had many friends, and life 
was a succession of pleasant things to do. 
Harriet felt it was good for him to be with 
other boys and girls of his own age; she 
was glad to have them come to her home, 
even to make it, as far as possible, gang 
headquarters. She encouraged Don to 
give parties, but she made him plan them 
himself. Picnics, hikes, evenings of indoor 
games. Don was the host; she remained 
in the background. 


Increasing ‘Responsibilities 


UT of this social life a new plan grew, 

more ambitious than the others. Har- 
riet got Don to organize a club of his closest 
associates. He never knew that the idea 
was not his own. Suggesting the plan to 
the other boys, Don found himself im- 
mediately given enthusiastic approval; he 
was naturally chosen the leader. Then 
came the second step in his mother’s plan: 
Don had to devise amusements. His 
mother suggested outings to the Phillips 
farm—a strip of pasture and woodland 
several miles from town. She arranged 
with Mr. Phillips for the necessary per- 
mission, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
that Don, as leader and originator of the 
expeditions, was responsible for the be- 
havior of the whole crowd. 

Often she wondered how much she was 
accomplishing. In little ways from baby- 
hood on she had given Don responsibility. 
Outwardly he was still the image of his 
father. Later, when the full responsibili- 
ties of life came to him, would these efforts 
of hers to toughen him and give him moral 
fiber amount after all to more than futile 
gestures in the face of that terrific force, 
heredity ? 

She took Don through the reading stage 
by getting him to report on his books. 

““You’re doing a good deal of reading,”’ 
she told him as soon as the succession of 
boys’ stories began to become oppressive. 
“T’m perfectly willing to have you read as 
much as you want. But I want you to be 
responsible for what you read. Give mea 
report on each book, in writing. One page 


Don began to think 

of college. His 
mother suggested to him that he ought to 
select wisely, not blindly on the mere say-so 
of his boy companions. She suggested 
that he go, himself, and visit some of the 
institutions he had heard about. She 
offered to advance the money for trips to 
near-by places as an additional reward for 
his good work in caring for the place and 
looking out for the furnace. The regular 
wages that she paid him for this work, she 
let him keep for himself. 


The ©rucial Test 


HOSE trips were eye-openers for Don. 

He seemed to mature almost visibly 
under the opportunity of seeing college 
men and their ways at first-hand. His 
powers of observation, of comparison and 
analysis developed rapidly. 

“‘T believe,’’ Harriet told herself, “‘he’s 
getting much more substantial training 
than poor Hal had.” 

Then came the hour when her budding 
faith was beaten down. 

It happened at the lake. Don had in- 
vited two of his city cronies to come up 
and visit him. A couple of boys of the 
neighborhood—summer visitors too— 
brought the gang to five. 

“Mother,” Don asked, “will it be all 
right to go to Northern Inlet tomorrow? 
We've rented Cap’n Ezry’s sloop.” It 
sounded sensible enough, even though the 
two neighbor boys had a reputation for 
being ‘‘steppers”’ and up to anything that 
came into their heads. 

“Tf Don is going to have good sense 
later on,”’ was her thought, “‘he has got to 
practice using it now.”’ All she asked was: 

“Did you rent the boat yourself, or did 
all of you make the arrangement ?”’ 

“T rented it myself,” he told her. “I'll 
be responsible for the party.” 

There was just the suggestion of a lift to 
his chest as he said it. The old respon- 
sibility idea that she had been harping on 
so long had begun to bite home. It was 
the normal outgrowth of the childish pride 
she had encouraged him to take in tying 
his own shoes, in keeping his own room in 
order, in doing his own home work, in 
planning his own parties, in choosing his 
own college. 

“All right,” she said carelessly; “as 
long as you’re back in time for dinner. 
That means half-past six. When are you 
going to start?” 

“‘Oh, we'll get away early,” he answered, 
easily enough. “‘ Before breakfast, maybe.” 

He was gone when she came down the 
next morning. But she had no misgivings 
until, at the village post office, she met the 
grizzled woodsman ‘they called ‘‘Cap’n 
Ezry”’ because of his ownership of the 
little sloop. 

“Why, Cap’n Ezry,”’ she exclaimed, “I 
thought you were with the boys! Don 
told me he had rented your boat.” 

The old man’s eyes narrowed. ‘ Yup.” 
He nodded. ‘‘Thought ’twas all fine an’ 
dandy, becuz Don said he wouldn’t go 
none without your permission.” He 
looked at her shrewdly. 























Why drown your 
soul in a greasy 
dishpan? 


HE greatest gift of electricity to 

the modern housewife is the 
Conover, the perfect home dish- 
washer. Its distinctive practicability 
and merit have been proved by years 
of satisfactory service. Hundreds of 
Conover users can verify a story of 
enthusiastic approval and endorse- 
ment. Constant development in the 
principle and design of the CoNovEeR 
has eventually removed all the ob- 
jections found in earlier machines of 
various types and makes. Today the 
ConovER is — 


1—Absolutely self-cleaning 
2—Mechanically simple 
3—Portable 
4—Thoroughly efficient 
5—Reliable—durable— 

E economical and— 


A machine which washes, rinses, 
sterilizes and dries your dishes 


“The Conover will eliminate those 
bitter ideas bred by hours and hours 
over a steaming dishpan.” 





Aweoded the Gols. dodal at 
squi-Centenni xposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For complete information on the 


CONOVER 
Electric DISHWASHER 


Address THe Conover COMPANY 
. 747 Straus Bldg., Cutcaco 
ow 


Branch Office : 
1700 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Fathers 
sworn off 





on 1 wl 
heavy desserts!” 


Father has plenty of company these 
days. For good form now demands a 
dainty, light finish to the substantial meal. 
Junket meets the new demand perfectly. 
Yet this delightfully delicate, custard-like 
junket is more than delicious—it is an es- 
sential part of the meal. Junket provides 
—in a form easily digested—all the vital 
elements of the world’s most perfect food, 
good rich milk. And it’s so easy to make; 
requires no cooking. 


Send for Book 
of Delicious Desserts FREE 


You'll be delighted with the variety of 
desserts Junket makes possible. Children 
simply ‘“‘love” junket, and it’s as nourish- 
ing a food as you can give them. The 
Junket Recipe Book will tell you how to 
make a different, tempting dish every day 
in the week. With added nuts, fruit, or 
whipped cream you need never tire of 
these wholesome Junket desserts. Junket 
is sold in two forms. Junket Tablets are 
unsweetened and unflavored. Junket in 
powder form is sweetened and flavored. 


6 Tempting Flavors 


Vanilla Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
Lemon Coffee 


REG US PAT OFF 


gunket 





makes Milk into 


| Just send 5c, stamps or coin, 

with your grocer’s name, for 

trial package of flavored Junket 

and Recipe Book. Or we shall 

be glad to mail you the Junket 

book of desserts free. Write 

to Dept. 23, The Junket 
Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Takes but one 
minute to make! 






























PARAMOUNT STAR IN.“KID BOOTS” 
SAYS... 


“Hollywood has accepted the Occa- 
sion straw hat — it need not be 
expensive, either, thanks to 


Coforite 
STRAW HAT FINISH 


“It is such a simple 
method! With just 
a few minutes’ work 
I can recolor 
my straw hats 
“> to suit myself— 
: in perfect har- 
y mony with any 
ox - costume,” 


and Department Stores 


in Canada 


Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carpenter-Morton Company, Bastog Mass. 


AD Most Profitable pure bred 

Jes 64 BREEDS Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 871 Mankato, Minn. 


CLARA BOW 
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“Yes, he asked me,”’ Mrs. Wetherby 
answered, covering her sudden misgiving, 
‘“‘but I supposed you were going along. 
It’ll be all right though, Iam sure. Don’s 
responsible.” 

In the afternoon the telephone rang. It 
was Mrs. Greene, the mother of the neigh- 
borhood boys. 

“Mrs. Wetherby,” she asked rather 
disagreeably, “‘did you give your son per- 
mission to go on a party up the lake?”’ 

“Certainly,” Harriet answered quite 
smoothly, though fear snatched at her. 
“Didn’t you give your boys permission 
to go?” 

“‘T most certainly did not. And what’s 
more, I have just learned that this party 
your son got up was to pick up a couple of 
the village girls at the Landing.” 

Harriet’s mind was in a whirl. She 
had flattered herself that Don’s com- 
panionship with boys and girls, his close 
intimacy and frankness with her, and 
above all his budding sense of responsi- 
bility, would make impossible anything 
like this. Suddenly she saw herself back in 
the terrible New York days. 

“‘Blood will tell,’’ was the thought that 
rose unbidden to her mind. 

During the late afternoon a storm 
threatened, but held off, lowering. Har- 
riet watched the hurrying clouds anx- 
iously. The breeze on the lake was 
freshening. Six o’clock came with no sail 
in sight. Then six-thirty. Seven, and 
seven-thirty. No boys. Then the storm 
broke. 

Harriet, that night, lived again the 
agonies of all the years before her hus- 
band’s death. 

Motorboats and both the other small 
sail boats of the harbor were already under 
way with search parties when, in the 
bright morning sunlight, the lost sloop put 
in her appearance. She seemed crowded 
with people—boys and, sure enough, two 
girls. Don was standing at the stern. 

Ten minutes later mother and son faced 
each other grimly in the cottage living 
room. 

“Well?” asked Harriet. Her throat 
was dry. But she was a little disconcerted 


by the remarkably steady gaze of this out- 
rageous young son of hers. 

“‘T should have told you,” he said, “‘that 
Cap’n Ezry wasn’t going. But I was 
afraid you wouldn’t give permission if you 
knew, and I wanted to have the fun of 
sailing the boat alone. That’s on me. I 
didn’t know anything about the girls when 
we started. Bert and Lester Greene had 
dated them up and didn’t tell the rest of 
us anything about them until we were 
almost to the Landing. Then, since they’d 
made the date, and there didn’t seem to be 
much harm in it anyway, I put in there 
and we picked ’em up. We went on to 
Northern Inlet and fished. There wasn’t 
much wind, and we didn’t get there until 
long after we expected to. By the time we 
were ready to start back the storm came 
up. It hit the upper end of the land long 
before you had it down here. The boys— 
not the Greenes, but the others—wanted 
to take a chance and come on home be- 
cause of the girls. But I wouldn’t let ’em. 
I thought it was too big a chance. I 
figured that mothers would rather have 
girls, even if they’d been out all night on a 
wild party, and boys who didn’t make 
good on their responsibilities—than— 
than ——”’ 

Suddenly his voice broke and he dropped 
his head in his mother’s lap, only a baby 
again, after all. 

“You'll do,’’ she said very softly, 
choking a little. ‘‘ You'll do.”’ 

He had won. They had both won. 
When the situation demanded, he had 
gone against her own wishes, not because 
he wanted to, but because it was best. 
Yes, he would do. 

They were interrupted by a big lumber- 
man who opened the door unceremoni- 
ously. ‘Mis’ Wetherby,” he blurted, 
“I’m Amy Swain’s father.”’ Amy was the 
older of the girls. ‘‘I just wanted to say 
your boy’s all right. Amy’s been a-tellin’ 
me how he laid down the law to them 
Greene fellers. That’s all.” 

He disappeared as abruptly as he had 
come. 

“Responsibility,”’ said Harriet happily. 
“Plain responsibility. It works.” 


What Sweets Shall Ghildren Have 


(Continued from Page 171) 


as to need sugar, it should be diluted with 
an equal volume of water and then sweet- 
ened very slightly. Jellies should be spread 
very thinly on bread, so the amount actu- 
ally eaten at one time is small. Preserves 
are likely to be eaten in larger quantities, 
and are as objectionable as most candy. 

Many sweet foods have associations 
which make them play a significant réle in 
family life, but are nevertheless unsuitable 
for children. Thanksgiving mince pie, 
Christmas plum pudding, birthday cake 
may bring pleasure to robust adults, but 
have no place in the diet of children. It 
is not fair to surround with special glamour 
foods which are undesirable. The glory of 
the birthday cake is in the flaming candles, 
which nobody eats and can be readily 
transferred to perfectly suitable food for 
children. One nutritionist in charge of a 
group of young children makes for the 
birthday celebration a gelatin “‘cake” with 
a different colored layer for each year. 
The three-year-old may have pink, white 
and green. The seven-year-old revels in 
all colors of the rainbow and greatly enjoys 
planning his own color scheme. Another 
nutritionist cuts a loaf of bread into length- 
wise slices, spreading each with jelly and 
rebuilding the loafagain. This isdecorated 
with candles and when cut crosswise makes 
ribbon sandwiches which are highly satis- 
factory to the small recipients. 

Hard cookies hold many possibilities of 
novelty and festivity. They can be made 
less sweet than cake, and their hardness is 
another point in their favor because chil- 
dren need much food which offers real 
exercise for the teeth. Molasses cookies 
with part of the flour replaced by oatmeal 


can be made wonderfully hard and at the 
same time of high nutritive value without 
being too rich in fat and sugar. With a 
little forethought, hard cookies may fur- 
nish the element of surprise which is such 
an important part of holiday celebrations. 
Family traditions can be built around 
shaped cookies as well as around elaborate 
cakes. A young woman spending her 
Christmas vacation at college was looking 
for a box from home which was delayed and 
had not arrived on Christmas morning. As 
she leaned out of the window watching for 
the expressman, she bolstered up her hope 
by saying again and again, “I know my 
mother would not fail to send me a horse 
cookie!’”’ In her childhood her father had 
made a large “‘horse”’ cutter, and every 
Christmas of her life—and then only —the 
horse cookie had been a part of the family 
celebration, so when she was a young 
woman it still signified Christmas festivity. 

Sweet dried fruits, if used with the same 
precautions as candy in regard to the right 
time and the small quantity, are desirable 
because they contribute body-building 
materials to the diet not furnished by pure 
sugar. Pastes of chopped fruits are best 
for the younger children because they can 
be rolled into various shapes of smaller 
size than the whole fruit. For older chil- 
dren, figs, prunes and dates can all be 
stuffed with chopped fruit or peanut butter. 

Good health is such a big factor in a 
happy life that little children should be 
helped in every way to gain it and keep it. 
The pleasure of eating sweets is not worth 
the cost. We can give them beauty and 
amusement in so many other ways if we 
just think about it. 
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Five Foot Colonial Grand 


Smaller grands are made, but dis- 
criminating musicians know their 
limitations. Larger grands involve 
space and cost your needs may not 
warrant. This delightful model is a 
happy solution—superlative musical 
and structural quality in minimum 
size and cost. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody half a century’s experience and 
are found in 600 Leading Educational In- 
stitutions and 75,000 homes. Under the 
ownership-management of the original in- 
terests, their quality, always the highest, 
was never more jealously guarded than 
today. Grands, uprights, players, we build 
them all. 


n How to Buy 

Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl. 
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information to buyers. 





Name 








Address 


‘2 Tos ee 
About Babies 






* 


Both of these books are FREE 


Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in 
infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE foi 
the asking. This catalog explains how you may obtai! 
without one penny of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Lowry 
celebrated cloth-bound book on the ** Care and Feedin 
of Infants.’’ 


Our catalog contains the most complete lines of in 
fants’ and children’s wear ever published, and in add: 
tion illustrates and describes the most approved lines 0! 
Maternity Corsets, Loose FittingCoats, Kimonos, Dressin 
Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newes 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suit 
coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything w: 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write tod 
fora copy of our handsome catalog, mailed FREE upon 


application. 

Ask for : Ask fo: 
Catalog HESS&.(O Catalog 
128L WasHINGTON, Morton & Barrow Sts. 1281. 





NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Be aNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 

Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by P!Y- 
sicians. Established 27 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 Sam- 
ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 
Money-back Guarantee and E 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 33, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 














Become 
Independent 
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f.aise Prize lomatoes 
‘ike [hese ~ ~~ Aight 


in Your Own Garden 


We Furnish Seeds FREE 
Note the Coupon Below 


Je) ROWING prize tomatoes depends on getting 
mi prize seeds to start with. The tomatoes from 
AN. 


which Monarch Catsup and Monarch Chili 





ME) Sauce are made come from pedigreed seeds— OM FRESH RIPET 
seeds tested and selected by Reid, Murdoch & Co. ae Pt Mut 
When the prize tomatoes grown in gardens under our direct supervi- + Wr 


sion are red and ripe they are picked and they go immediately to our 
clean and spotless kitchens, where they are washed and inspected. 

The cooking and spicing are done with skill and speed. Monarch 
Catsup and Monarch Chili Sauce are guaranteed strictly pure— because 
nothing is added but the purest spices, sugar and vinegar. 


i 
A Coo. pace arte 






Note the difference in flavor when catsup and chili sauce are made 
from freshly picked tomatoes. 


MONARCH 


7 


ATS] ID O. v1 bhj T Sguce 


Quality for 0 lfears, 


"MARCH Pu opucty 
RE FOOD PR' 
ced. ty FO dah 


Ktep no 
 ATOOL PLACE AFTER OPEN 


MONARCHPRIZE 
TOMATO SEEDS 


These tested, pedigreed seeds are now 
available to the general public. Decide 
now to secure some of these seeds for 
your own garden. Simply mail the cou- p 
pon below and we will send you—free F 
and postpaid—a packet sufficient for a 
Teenie Weenie Farm of Prize Tomatoes, 
together with instructions for planting, 
making frames, etc. 
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Clip and mail the coupon now. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
General Offices: Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branches 
Boston - Pittsburgh - New York 


Los Angeles - Tampa - Jacksonville 


Sep hE rs PO 
















ESTABLISHED 1853 
CHICAGO, ILL- 
USA 









© 1926 R., M. & Co. 






DmMuURDOCH 
ESTABLISHED 1852 
CHICAGO, ict 
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wae rie Wanta for Dinner | pity 7 S27 6 ee 


.F. 
| Every genuine Monarch package bears the Lion Head, the oldest trademark in = \_— Ads seen 
\; the United States covering a complete line of the World’s Finest Food Products ae aa 
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i) COFFEE TEA COCOA Genuine Dills Apricots M il i 
(Orange Pekoe—Green Tea) Nancy Hanks Old Fashioned Blackberries Blueberries F Boned Chicken al : 
: wage Juice Luncheon Pickles Loganberries Chicken a la King ‘ 
: , Ginger Ale (Pale Dry) : Extra Sifted Early June Peas Black Raspberries Red Raspberries Lunch Tongue Sliced Beef Ox Tongue i: 
5 Ripe Olives | Olives Sweet P Strawberries Gooseberries Chili Con Carne Chop Suey ‘-k 
Stuffed Olives Extra Small Sifted Earl P Seeded Raisins Currants Seedless Raisins Monarch Teenie Weenie Novelties - 
CATSUP CHILI SAUCE oe ape rene: Boe Fruit Salad ; Prunes i 
Mayonnaiee Salad Dresain: Sifted Sweet Peas Sliced Pineapple Crushed Pineapple Apricots Pears Peaches Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles : B 
Thousand Island Salad a Extra Small Sweet Peas Gage Plums Egg Plums Smyrna Washed Figs (in Teenie Weenie Barrels) is 
Salad Mustard Prepared Mustard Golden Bantam Corn Fresh Prunes Cluster Raisins Teenie Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles : 
Pimiento Cups Pimientos Crosby Sweet Corn Corn on Cob Sliced Peaches Bartlett Pears Crystalized Peels Teenie Weenie Sweet Gherkins i 
Mayonnaise Relish Olive Oil Succotash Hominy Yellow Cling Peaches Food of Wheat Teenie Weenie Sweet Relish il 
Pork and Beans (Tomato Sauce) Green Stringless Beans Wax Beans Grape Fruit Rolled Oats (Hasty or Regular Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow Ht 
Yankee Beans Extra Small Green Beans Red Pitted Cherries Fancy Head Rice orn Flakes ‘Toonle -‘Weenle Sweet Ringlete i 
Cooked Spaghetti Extra Small Wax Beans Royal Anne Cherries Pearl Barley Granulated Hominy Teenie Weenie Sweet Onions HE 
PEANUT BUTTER Green Stringless Beans Seedless Grapes Wheat Bran Farina Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter ; 
Preserves Jellies (Whole beans, packed like asparagus) Apple Sauce Cranberry Sauce Dessert Tapioca Pancake Flour (in Teenie Weenie pails, tins, 10-oz. jars) $ 
Preserved Figs Fig Jam Red Kidney Beans Lima Beans Salmon Smoked Sardines Cake Flour Teenie Weenie Sardines 
Figs in Syrup Maple Syrup Tuna Fish Macaroni Spaghetti Egg Noodles Teenie Weenie Sweet Peas 
Orange Marmalade Tomatoes Lobster Shrimps Crabmeat Evaporated Milk elly bowder Teenie Weenie Early June Peas 
Sweet Gherki Asparagus Asparagus Tips Tomato Soup egetable Soup Teenie Weenie Green Beans 
Gweet bined ont Gueckine Whole Beets Diced Beets Ciams Clam Juice Clam Chowder Ox Tail Soup Chicken Soup Teenie Weenie Lima Beans 
Sweet Slices Sw t Rin wn Sweet Potatoes Okra Kippered Herring Baking Powder Spices Teenie Weenie Diced Carrots 
Sweet Chow . deus Chow” “4 ie Gener Sreat Kippered Snacks Codfish Flavoring Rutracts me penis Weenie Beets 
wee! ons weet Relish arrots pinac e ° Sparkling Gelatine eenie Weenie Asparagus Points 
Sweet Cucumber Slices (Peeled) _ Tomato Puree 9 Monarch is the only Nationally Advertised Brand e SMusiemaiiens Guna Teenie Weenie Sweet Corn 
of Quality Food Products Sold Exclusively through 
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That’s why there is a place for California Canned Asparagus Po 


Write for FREE Recipe Book Tips in any meal of the day. 


A delightful variety of appetizing 
asparagus services are clearly de- 
scribed in this unusually interesting 
booklet. 

It contains scores of attractive reci- 
pes for the use of asparagus in Ap- 
petizers, Soups, Salads, Vegetable 
and Main Course Dishes, and sug- 
gestions for special-occasion menus. 

Let us show you how new zest 
can be given to everyday meals by 
the service of California Canned As- 
paragus. Just write us today for this 
free book—a postal card will do. 
Address Dept. 116, Canners League, 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
California. 





CALIFORNIA 
ri A 






At breakfast an asparagus omelet—at luncheon a delicious 
main course dish—at tea time a tempting salad—for the most 
elaborate dinner or the simplest evening meal there are dozens 
of delightful uses. No meal can be commonplace when asparagus 
is on the menu. 

And—best of all—for you who must prepare the meal—this 
wonderful delicacy is always ready for use just as it comes from 
the can. No advance preparation is necessary. 


Furthermore, Canned Asparagus is surprisingly economical 
—there’s no trimming, no waste—and it now costs less than it 
has for several years. 


Always delicious, convenient, economical and healthful— 
California Canned Asparagus offers unfailing variety and charm 
to your everyday meals. Why not keep a supply on hand and 
serve it often for the satisfaction it is sure to give you? 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 116—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 
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Packed in3 sizes of cans- 
TIPS in small square and 


round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans —— 





cMost Popular Salad and_ Vegetable Delicacy = 
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Do your 
Shges 


bind here? 






rub 
press here 
here ? 
pinch here? 
If you dread wearing new shoes because they make 
your feet sore and tender, apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads wherever they give you discomfort. You will 
get instant relief. New shoes will feel as comfortable 
as old ones. Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads remove the fric- 
tion and pressure which cause all the woe of “‘ break- 
ing in” new shoes, and positively prevent corns, cal- 
louses, bunions and blisters. Zino-pads are thin, 
medicated, antiseptic, protective, healing. Cost but 


a trifle. Sold everywhere. 


1. For Tender Toes and Corns 1 


For toes that are inflamed and sore, 
: ; 

(the first sign of corns), apply Dr. 

Scholl’s Zino-pads (Corn size). Pain 


stops instantly and corns positively 
are pret ented. 


2. Burning Soles—Callouses 
For Callouses here or burning sensa- 
tion or soreness—apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads (Callous size). They stop 
the cause, and end the pain at once. 


3. For Sore, Tender Heels 
Blisters and tender spots on the heels 


prevented and all soreness removed, by 
applying Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Cal- 
lous or Bunion 512ze). 

4. Preventing Bunions 


Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Bunion 
ize). They stop the pressure of the shoe, 





and prevent and relieve bunions. 

§. For Tortured Instep 

For painful ridges on the instep, caused 
by tight shoes, use Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 


Callous or Bunion size). They 


pr nt b 


ters and quickly heal, 


r Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 
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Our C family Album 


under my tongue when no water was to 
be had; I had been in places where no 
white child had ever been. 

“It was natural for me to wield the pen. 
My mother (Frances Douglas) is a notable 
translator of Spanish; the writings of 
my father 
(Charles F. 


(Continued from Page 36) 


was picturesque. Also adventurous. But 
in future adventures, something else will 
take the place of that thrill. 

“T have earned $3.50 a week waiting on 
tables in a candy store, with room rent 
$4.00 a week and nothing else coming in; 

I have supered 
Pee in the movies, 





Lummis) have 

enchanted | 
thousands. 
When I was 
thirteen I sold 
a tragic tale, 
called The 
Price of an In- 
dian, to the 
Sunday maga- 


zine of the the sky; 


| The Wind is a 
Woman 


By A. M. SULLIVAN 


HE Wind is a woman who scrubs 


press-agented, 
done news- 
paper work; 
played bits in 
the ‘‘legit,’’ 
been stage 
| manager for a 
| professional 
| production; I 
| have carpen- 
tered, dug 





Los Angeles 
Times. That 
was not my 
first published 
story. That 
honor falls toa 
creation for 


Above, her billowing soapsuds fly. 


She grumbles, and, lo, it starts to 
‘ie 
Her mop is swishing against the pane. 


She washes the dirt from Heaven's 


ditches, been a 
passable auto 
mechanic, 
done practi- 
cal nursing, 
hunted djinns, 
elves and the 


















Spring 
Sewing 


{) 


ur new Sewing 
ook just out has 
riginal designs for 
}inafore dresses, play dresses, simple 
‘ty frocks and boys’ washable suits for 
dren. Work dresses, sports clothes, 
gerie, neckwear and decorative ar- 
ies for “grown ups”. These are all 
mmed or finished with 


‘VRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Thousands of women send for these 
semi-annual sewing books regularly. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 

book and three-yard sample in fast color 
rcale in any one of the follow- 

colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, 
roy, Light Blue, Orange, Red, 

y, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, 
-openhagen,Reseda,Brown, Black, 
Yale Blue, Emerald, Gold, Tan. 


Wm.E.Wright & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers 
Dept. 107 Orange, N. J. 


WRIGHTS 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


It turns itself 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


,.., and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
‘ardeners, suburbanites, Truckers, 
orists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


1060—33rd Av.s, E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


. Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. ned 





which the San | stairs, 


Francisco 
Chronicle pre- 
sented me with 
second prize in | 
a short-story | 
contest. But 
these little epi- 
sodes did not 
stimulate me spills 
to go in seri- | 
ously for writ- 


prayers. 


saint 


paint. 


ing. There 
were sO many 
more absorb- 


ing things to 
do. I contin- 
ued perform- 
ing delicate 
operations 
upon muscat 





Trafficked by men and their selfish 


| She cleans the tracking of angel and 


And brightens the floor with her azure 


She rinses the porch of Heaven and 


Her foaming bucket upon the hills, 


Then hangs her wash rags out to dry— 
They're flapping in the Eastern sky. 

And when her menial task is done | 
She plucks her mantle from the sun. 


The Wind is a woman who loves to fuss 
And tidy up the sky for us. | 


magic lantern 
of Aladdin, 
and tossed off 
ascore ofother 
delectable 
| drams that 


| were in my 
| godmother’s 
potion. For 
two years I 
wrote weekly 
articles on the 
Mexican 
quarter for the 
Los Angeles 
Saturday 
Night. They 
became weekly 
short stories. 
| I made five 
dollars a week, 








grapes as a 
preparation 
for surgery, and wrapped my spindling 
shanks in veils for the practice of my alter- 
native loves, the drama and grand opera. 
“Existence continued to be full of be- 
guilements. Excited, scribbling and alone, 
I have eaten crackers and milk and 
dreamed of fortune with nothing but a 
lucky dollar in my purse; still excited, still 
scribbling, still dreaming, I have awaited it 
without any dollar at all. Eventually with- 
out the crackers and milk. Going hungry 
was one of my best indoor pastimes. It 


then six, then 
seven. It was 
worthy discipline. I wish that I might 
tell of the unswerving friendships, spon- 
taneous kindnesses, that have fallen to 
my lot. There is no time. Three years 
ago, largely at the instigation of that loyal 
friend and ingenious writer, William H. 
Hamby, I sat down in the city of San Diego 
to do nothing but write. It has been an 
enthralling period. The struggle for com- 
mand of the writer’s tools, the fascination 
of experience, have kept me eager at the 
prow of adventure.” 





SFtelpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
— LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
as: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr.S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. (New edition.) Price, 
50 cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. (New edition.) Price, 50 
cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 


How To Buy Your HomE. Price, 15 cents. 

WuatT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BaASKETs. An enlarged 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


Price, 5 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
LRG Fs ogre of Mah Aco ae ee 
OPES A ds TL ei bee 45 
JROMGtER os. 28 ey ‘ 40 
Blouses and Skirts... ... .. . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). 35 
Cenaren cee re gt 35 
Children’s Clothes 25/30 
Lingeries S50. , 30 
Transfers . . 25;up 


The coupon below will bring you, free, the “Peter Pan 
Sampler” containing 30 samples of the newest, prettiest 
patterns created by leading French designers for 


GENUINE 


ABhe ther ABT aca 


New, Beautiful, Fast- 
Color Wash Fabrics— 


You will delight in these lovely fabrics—prints, plains, 
voiles, woven checks, woven stripes, shantungs, suitings 
—every one modest in price and absolutely fast in color. 
Soaking, soaping, rubbing, never mar their color fresh- 
ness—and the Peter Pan name on the selvage means 
the protection of the guarantee in the coupon. On sale 
at reliable dealers. 


Mail the coupon today —or, if you prefer, just write your 
name, address, dealer’s name and whether he sells Peter Pan. 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 


40-B WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 











Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 ples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Name. 

Street Address or P. O. Box 
City and State. 
Dealer’s Name 
Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 























“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades;—Henry Glass & Co.” 




















ings all 
home dyeing. 
how it saves money! 


So easy, if you just use rea/ dye. 
dyes do a perfect job on any fabric—right 
over other colors. 
washing! 














More People 
Dyeing! 


Thousands of women give old garments 
latest colors, and make drapes and furnish- 


bright and _ beautiful—thanks to 
So can you! It’s fun, and 


Deep-dyed, rich colors or daintiest tints. 
Diamond 


Dye anything; easy as 


FREE now at any drugstore: the Diamond 


Dye Cyclopedia, full of suggestions, with 
simple directions, actual piece-goods color 
samples, etc. 
book Color Craft—free—DIAMOND 
DYES, Dept. 10, Burlington, Vermont. 


Or write for big, illustrated 


Diamond Dues 


_Make it NEW for 15 cts! 







































































Heat-proof 
bottles in the two 
approved shapes 


Narrow neck 
or the wide open 
top— 8-oz. size 




































Safe in boiling 
or quick cooling 


we a relief—nursing bottles 
that will not break in heating! 


You can quickly sterilize them, warm 
or cool a feeding, fill them with boiling 
water or put warm bottles on the ice 
with absolute safety. 


For PYREX nursing bottles are 
made especially to withstand tempera- 
ture shocks. 


But more than that, they meet spe- 
cialists’ requirements in shape—six- 
sided so they won’t roll, rounded cor- 
ners, smooth inside for easy cleaning, 
with graduations plainly marked— 
they come with the narrow neck or 
wide open top, whichever your doctor 
prefers, in the wanted 8-oz. size. 

Order from your druggist. Get enough for a 
full day’s feedings and know the comfort of 
heat-proof PYREX nursing bottles—made 


by the makers of PYREX ovenware, sire 
Glass Works, Dept. C-3, Corning, N. 


PYREX 


(T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


NURSING BOTTLES 








at? 
| BOTT Mis 
ipsa 


- 


For the Well- 
Dressed House 


OOTT Curtains are attrac- 

tive, inexpensive, easy to 
launder, and the right weight 
for proper lighting in every 
room. 

Boott Towels are soft, ab- 
sorbent, sturdy and good look- 
ing. Use all you want. You 
need no others. To pay more 
is foolish. 

Ask to see Boott Towels and 
Curtains at your favorite store. 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 
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there rodeo that some of the boys and 
girls put on in London a few years back. 
And that’s a great deal. 

I went back to Oklahoma, and worked 
for a while for the 101 Ranch. It was 
there that Bill Rogers and I got, to be so 
well acquainted and it was from there that 
we went to Memphis, Tennessee, to give 
a show of ropin’ and ridin’. 
Rogers, who was the only 
one of us who had any 
money, staked the whole 
trip. Well, a bunch of us 
up and went to Memphis, 
intending to give a show, 
but we knew nothin’ about 
puttin’ on ashow. We had 
no notion of advertisin’, bill 
postin’, sellin’ tickets, or 
even gettin’ them printed. 
And while we hung round, 
naturally there was a good 
deal of discussion and ar- 
gument about bulldoggin’ 
steers and skill in ropin’. . 
One night we decided to settle these argu- 
ments, and we went out to the ball park 
where we had intended to stage our show, 
and before bleachers and grand stands 
filled only with moonlight, we put on 
quite a little bit of the Wild West. It was 
the only show we gave in Memphis, and 
we all went home to Oklahoma at Bill’s 
expense. 

I have been a United States marshal, a 
scout, and an enforcement officer, all at 
odd times in my roving past. And I was 
sheriff for a spell in Oklahoma too. One 
night when I was sheriff, a bunch of us 
was sittin’ around. There wasn’t much to 
think of, and we were talkin’ about what 
we would eat. As we talked, the usual 
fodder seemed sorta tame; then someone 
suggested a spaghetti dinner would be a 
pleasin’ variety. Not one of us could cook 
anythin’ quite so fancy, and the only bird 
we knew who could cook spaghetti hap- 
pened just then, unfortunately for us as 
well as for himself, to be in the hoosegow. 

I don’t know how it comes about, or 
who suggested it, but I, as sheriff, let him 
out temporarily to cook the spaghetti. As 
we were sittin’ in pleasin’ and peaceful 
anticipation, there was an argument about 
somethin’ I don’t recollect now, which 
could only be settled in one way. The 
whole place was upset, includin’ the spa- 
ghetti on the stove, and the cook walked 
out on us. 


An Efficient Sheriff 


O ONE cared so much—except my- 
self—about that, but they sure did 
regret that there lost spaghetti. I was get- 
tin’ a little worried, for I had to recapture 
that cook. I figured he wouldn’t go far— 
he wasa town kind of egg—and I knew that 
he could play one or two tunes on the 
piano badly. But he rather fancied him- 
self as a musician, and naturally he had 
been deprived of an opportunity to re- 
hearse while he was in jail. I reckoned it 
would be plumb natural for him to up and 
go to the nearest piano. I walked round 
town, and sure enough, from one of the 
houses came the tinkle of his bum tune. 
I went in and brung him back. In the 
hopes that I would be able to recapture 
the cook, the boys had roused the only 
grocer from his sleep, and had more 
spaghetti and the fixin’s ready to be 
cooked. This time he was carefully 
watched, and the minute the spaghetti 
was done, I throwed him back in his cell. 
From a life of adventure and action I 
got into the movies quite by accident. I 
went up to Cheyenne to compete in a 
Frontier Day celebration. The morning 
after one of the competitions I went into 
the bank to cash a prize check. The presi- 
dent, who was also chairman of the 
Frontier Day celebration, called to me as 
I was leavin’. He had had a telegram from 


How I Was Roped for the Pictures 


(Continued from Page 15) 





a Chicago moving picture company that 
asked if he knew anyone who had a small 
ranch who could help in the takin’ of a 
Western picture. “On your way back, 
Tom,” he says to me, “‘why don’t you 
stop off at Chicago and look into it?” 

I did as he says, but I didn’t seem to be 
much interested. I had seen some of the 
motion-picture Western 
dramas, which always 
looked as though the riding 
was taught by correspond- 
ence schools, and I didn’t 
take the business seriously. 
When they told me they 
would give me fifty dollars 
a week, I was sure they 
weren’t serious. I went to 
ask the only friend I had in 
Chicago what he thought, 
and he said: ‘‘I know some 
of those boys; they are on 
the level. Ask them for 
seventy-five dollars.”” Then 
I thought he, too, was 
stringin’ me. Fifty dollars was more than 
I had ever made in a month, and I left 
Chicago without signin’ a contract. But 
they sent somebody down to see just what 
layout I had. This man thought it was all 
right, and handed me a contract for one 
hundred dollars a week. I signed, and he 
said the actors would be down in a few 


days. 
One of the Extras 


WENT to the station to meet them. I 

was just a little worried about gettin’ 
in wrong with the home folks by bringin’ 
actors into the vicinity. Our Oklahoma 
notion of stage folks was a man with a 
plug hat and a shabby fur coat, with one 
hand on his chest, and kinda flashy sou- 
brettes in strange get-ups. But these 
folks, when they arrived, were just regular. 

We were to help them make an educa- 
tional picture. It was the story of Beef. 
The film was to show the process and 
the handling by which beef gets from the 
grower to the consumer. The company 
wanted to do dramas, with our real West- 
ern background. We did not appear as 
actors. We were sorta extras. We would 
ride in the posse, or tell the sheriff where 
the bandits had gone, or act the bandits. 
It was my work to tell the other boys what 
their job was to be, just as the foreman on 
the ranch would. 

The director cautioned me against 
using language which would show on the 
screen and possibly be read by people who 
could read lips. ‘“‘You might,’”’ I told 
him, ‘“‘manage cowboys without an oc- 
casional cuss word just in the same way 
and just as easy as you could drive 
Missouri mules and be a silent gent.” 

The actors left us after a time, and I 
just naturally went back to my old pur- 
suits; but it was not for long. A short 
time afterward I found myself back in the 
movies doin’ ropin’ and stunts with horses 
up in Colorado and I was a little tired of 
the job. I had been at it for some time 
and it didn’t seem to mean much, so I 
quit—perhaps I was fired, but I think I 
quit. I was broke as I’ve been many 
times, and in many places. Hearin’ that 
there were things doin’ in Mexico, I started 
for the border. I would ride into a town 
and give ’em an exhibition of ropin’ and 
trick ridin’, then I would pass the hat. In 
some towns I would place a bet that I 
could ride any horse or mule they had. 
Me and old Blue got to the border in this 
way and went into Mexico, where I joined 
up with Madero’s forces. 

When I got back to Texas I went into a 
joint in El Paso to see if there was any 
mail for me. The barkeeper told me that 
a bird from Chicago had been lookin’ for 
me for the past ten days and that he had 
left his card. He came from a picture 
company in Chicago. The next day I met 
him, and he persuaded me to leave for 


oS eat, 


see these 50 
‘aan samples 


of A B.C. Fabrics 


No matter what you plan to make o: 
wear, don’t—for your own sake—decid« 
on any material before you have seen 
these wonderful fabrics. 


For Every Use 


Morning wear Children’s wear __ Lingerie 
Afternoon wear Sport wear Linings 
Evening wear Underwear Draperies 


Where Richness, Beauty, Silky Sheen 
And Dependability Earn Preference 


A. B. C. PLAIN 


(full name on selvage every yard) 


A. B. C. RAYSLIP 


(full name on selvage every yard) 


A. B. C. WASHABLE PRINTS 


(full name on selvage every yard) 


Look, and Feel Like Silk 
Wear Twice as Long at Half the Price 


Real silk from silkworms, combined with an 
almost invisible filament from the cotton boll 
by the famous A. B. C. Method, giving double 
wear without losing the lasting softness, rich- 
ness, sheen and-drape of the silk. 


Accept No Substitute 


The full name is on the selvage of every yard of 
genuine A. B. C. Ask your retailer to ag! you 
the full name on the selvage. The A. B. C. 
Method is ours. It cannot be duplicated. If he 
cannot supply you, we will make it easy for you 
to get the genuine if you 


Mail Coupon for 50 Free Samples 








Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
43 White Street, New York City 
Be sure to PRINT complete information 


My Name ?.....00..% 


My Address........... 


My Retatler ts:......... 
His Address.......... 


| City: Es aipnese ess IE ois cccucasccvavarsuned’ 


Does he sell A. B. C. Materials ?................:00000008 




















When it’s Your ~ sil 
to Entertain 


AVE a party your friends will talk about 

months afterwards! Whether it’s a meeti! 
your bridge club, a birthday party, a church s 
—whatever the affair may be—the Dennison | 
Magazine will help you make it a memorable suc 
This new kind of magazine shows you how to creat 
real party spirit, how to make the occasion gay 
colorful—through novel invitations, decorations 
tumes, games to play, interesting table arrangem 
appropriate refreshments, favors and prizes. 


Dennison Party Magazinc 


is the successor to the well-known Dennison p 
books. It is published six times a year. Number 
is ready now, with plans for St. Patrick’s, Easte: 
all kinds of Spring parties. It is on sale at sta 
ers’, department stores, and many drug stores, or 
this coupon with 20 cents for a copy by mail post) 


-— Dennison’s, Dept. 1-C, Framingham, Mass. 
I enclose 20 cents. Please send me the newes' 
issue of the Party Magazine. 25c in Canada. 


[Why not let us include some of the other fa 
mous Dennison booklets? Check those you want 
and enclose 10 cents for each.] 

..Crepe Paper Costumes... 
..Crepe Paper Flowers... 


Sealing Wax Craj! 











‘Weaving Paper Rope 
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| hrough an unfortu- 
| nate but unintentional 
rror on the part of our 
.dvertising men 


Ji sseph C. Lincoln 


was quoted in an adver- 
tisement of this associa- 
tion which appeared 
the December issue of 
this magazine. 

The advertisement ap- 
peared without Mr. 
Lincoln’s knowledge or 


consent, and the words 


ei Soak ne inte Ap bag SSP: Cases 


with which hewas accred- 
ited therein were not 
spoken, written or in any 
way authorized by him. 

We sincerely regret the 
incident and hereby ten- 
der our apologies to Mr. 
Lincoln and the readers of 
this publication. 


THE GREETING 


CARD ASSOCIATION 


























Cleanliness in the Kitchen 


Made Easy With a 


SANETTE 


SANITARY GARBAGE RECEIVER 


SCRAPE refuse directly into Sanette, 
avoiding unsightly accumulations in the 
sink, Saves many trips to outside gar- 
bage pail. Tight-fitting cover makes 
Sanette odorless and fly-proof. 

Beautiful white enamel outer con- 
tainer. Separate inner pail, leak-proof 
and easily removable. 











Approved by 


\ 
‘ 
\ 
\ Good 
; Housekeeping { 
oe. Be. . Institute 
\ 


























A necessity in the nurs- 
ery and in doctors’ and 
dentists’ offices. 

On saleat practically all 
, department, housefurnish- 

} ing and hardware stores. 
d If dealercan not supply we 
will ship direct on receipt of 
$3.25 (West of Mississippi 
River and in South 
$3.50, Canada $3.95) 
check or money order, 
all charges paid. 
Master Metal 
Products, Inc. 
299 Chicago St., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

In Canada: Master Metal 
Products, Ltd. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 































Latest Designs from 
Paris and New York 


For spring, I have designed 
frocks that are distinctly 
individual—and my meth- 
od saves you half the cost 
on every dress. 


Style Books Free 
I will mail you my series 
§ of Style Books Free —Write 
: for latest edition showing 
twenty-four smart models. 
DOLLY GRAY 
Dept. A—525 B’way, N.Y. 













Chicago. My railroad fare was paid and I 
was told that there would be plenty of 
money when I got there. When I did, I 
was met at the train and bedded down at a 
swell hotel. The next mornin’ I was led to 
a studio. There’s somethin’ wrong about 
this, I says to myself, and I found out that 
there was. An actor had sold this here pic- 
ture company a scenario in which the big 
scene necessitated the hero’s killin’ some 
wolves with his hands. I was to double for 
the hero in this sequence—I’ve learned 
that word here in Hollywood. _ 

“You can’t do that,” I told them. ‘‘No 
one has ever killed wolves with his hands. 
Somebody may have finished off coyotes 
that way, after dogs have done for them; 
but not wolves.”’ They sure wanted that 
scene; in fact, they had taken all the rest 
of the story, which was somethin’ about 
like this: 

A middle-aged banker has been wrecked 
in Wall Street. The wolves got him. You 
will see what is coming. He goes to the 
Adirondacks and lives hermitlike in a 
hut. He regains his health; and one day, 
while he is out huntin’, a pack of wolves 
chase him, and he just manages to get 
back into the hut in time. But he has 
forgotten the window and the wolves jump 
in and he fights them with his hands. 


And the Wolf Turned 


WAS in Chicago and it was Sunday and 

I was a long way from the country I 
knew, and I had been promised money. 
So after much talk on their part I agreed 
to do what I could with the scene. There 
was worse to come. The actor who played 
the banker had curly hair. I had to yield 
and have mine done, but I didn’t like this 
no better than Tony does a horsefly. The 
wolves had been brought down from the 
Dakotas, and were outside the hut in a 
cage. A sort of chute or pipe was placed 
from the cage to the window and they 
were let into this. Through having no 
place else to go, they jes’ naturally jumped 
into the scene. Now you must take it 
from me that the wolf is a right cowardly 
animal. He won’t go near anybody; 
these Dakota ones ran right past me. I 
couldn’t catch one, let alone strangle one— 
they went past me so quick. Finally a 
slit was put in the chute and I could see 
them comin’ down. I managed by a quick 
glance, before they entered, to time them 
and grab one by the hind leg and hold it. 
It bit at my wrist—I still have a bad 
scar—and I tried to get somethin’ on the 
set with which to kill it. This was in the 
early days of the pictures and everythin’ 
was of flimsy construction. We got ina 
corner where there was a china cabinet, 
and all this came down on us. Fortunately 
it stunned the wolf for a second, and I was 
able to rip a leg off the dinin’ table. I hit 
the wolf over the head and the table leg 
broke in my hands. Again the wolf 
snapped at me, and I just managed by 
swingin’ it around to hit its head on the 
ground and to stun and kill it. 

Everyone except myself was right 
pleased with the action, and it promised 
to be a good effect on the screen. The 
actor now entered the scene, put his foot 
on the neck of the prostrate wolf and 
began emotin’—as we say in the dramas 
here in Hollywood. He beat his breast. 
There was life in the old boy yet—he 
would go back to Wall Street and show 
those wolves there what was what. He 
would handle them as he had killed this 
wolf. But I hadn’t killed the wolf; I had 
merely stunned it. Roused by the actor’s 
oratory the wolf came to and bit the foot 
of the emotional actor. The story got 
about and there was some protest about 
our cruelty to animals. As a matter of 
fact, only one wolf was killed and the 
method was not especially cruel. Now, I 
don’t mind killin’ the creatures that kill or 
harass others. And I don’t want to kill 
another deer, though, unless it’s to be 
used for food needed to preserve life. And 
I don’t want to shoot birds; I don’t see 
the sport. Mountain lions or the catty 
animals—I have no hesitation about doing 
away with them; I don’t like cats. 
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NEW LOW RUG PRICES! 








Sent 













Trial 


¥ >>, 


“ -— 


\ anus 


Sent FREE 


Mail Coupon To-day 


There is lots of serviceable material left in 
your old or out-of-date carpets, rugs and 
clothing, no matter how faded or thread- 
bare they are. By the Special Olson Process 
we will reclaim this material like new and 
use it over again. 


First we pull the materials apart by spe- 
cial shredding machines, and then sterilize, 
picker, card, comb, bleach and spin it into 
fine durable rug yarn—then dye it in any 
of the up-to-date colors, and weave beau- 
tiful new velvety rugs at half the price 
you expected to pay for your new rugs. 
Every order shipped in ONE WEEK. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK -:- ST. LOUIS 


OLSON RUG CO. 


WRITE TO Dept. H-67, Laflin St., CHICAGO 


GUARANTEED! 


We guarantee to satisfy you or pay for your 
materials. All rugs sent for TRIAL in your 


'@ AOw! ke lvety Rugs 


: i all Popular Colors~ 


zvoven from your 


, OLD RUGS 


\ CARPETS 


. AND CLOTHING 


Not ordinary one-sided rugs 
—but luxurious, velvety rugs, 
that are woven seamless 
and reversible with the 
same smooth, upstanding 
nap on both sides to give 
twice the wear. Any size. 
YOUR CHOICE of col- 
ors: Taupe, Blue, Brown, 
Mole, Mahogany, Grey Green, 
Mulberry, Walnut, Wis- 
teria, Persian Gold, etc., 
in new combinations, 
solid, two-toned 

and Jaspé 
= effects. 


29 
Rooms 
in 
Colors 





home. WE PAY EXPRESS, Freight, or 
Parcel Post from all states as explained in 
the catalog. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. H-67, 32 Laflin St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Send me your latest rug BOOK in colors, 
your NEW LOW PRICES, your TRIAL OFFER, 
and SAMPLES of rug yarn prepared by the Olson 
Process. To be sent absolutely FREE, all postage paid. 





t Nee ORC, BON a5 oo .o.c:06 a cae sea exe's 0 8See Heaee 


RS a 5 acc cccvotn cca ioe or MR crt oa wai tale aco EE ! 


NOTE—To those writing promptly we will include, 
FREE, the new Olson Color Guides, a valuable aid 
in planning new color effects in your home. 
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a in Heme Cockiing! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
7 ¢ just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
is> making, candy-making give big profits. 


ae = How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 
Write today for illus. free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
n School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St. , Chicago 







Profit.” Ame 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women in hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded field; fine liv- 
ing; quick advancement. 
by leading hotels everywhere. 
BOOK, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.” 


Our students employed 
Write for FREE 
LEWIS HOTEL 


TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AD-597, Washington, D.C. 








Ti 4 SF Have Fun 
Making Money 
age Yes, You Can—Anybody Can make 
a lot of money right at home and, 


what’s more, have real fun doing it. 
We show you how, we furnish every- 





thing necessary on an easy basis. 


° to learn about our plan, all de- 
Costs Nothing tails are given you free. Write 
llustrated idea book telling all 


today for beautifully 


about our methods which have made so many women 
independent. Learn how easy it is to make from ten to 
fifty dollars per week in the most delightful home work 


you can imagine. 





Don’t miss this opportunity. Write Now. It’s FREE. 





Dept. 42-C, ADRIAN, MICH. 















ANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to 
dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


fane Bryant 22 NewYork 
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Weakened 
Muscles Cause 94% of All 


Foot Pains 


EDICAL authorities say 94% of all foot and 
leg pains are merely the result of weakened 
muscles. 

Now in most cases they are stopped in 10 minutes. 
Burning, aching or tired feet and legs are easily cor- 
rected. Pains in the heel, instep or ball of foot as well 
as the ankle, calf and knee are quickly overcome. 
Cramps in the toes and calluses are eliminated. 

An amazing light and porous superelastic band 
called the Jung Arch Brace is used. It is designed 
and tensioned with scientific precision to support 
and strengthen weakened muscles. You slip it on, 
that is all. 

Almost instantly you walk, dance, stand with 
ease—wear stylish shoes in comfort. Over a million 
people in every walk of life have experienced this 
wonderful joy. 

Nothing stiff to prop up bones. Muscles are 
naturally strengthened. Results are permanent. 
Usually the band may soon be discarded. Specialists 
urge it widely. Test it 10 days. If not amazed and 
delighted your money returned. 

Go to druggist, shoe store or chiropodist. If 
they cannot supply you use coupon below and 

e ay postman. Send for 

J Uw N G S ree Book explaining 
; Whe"Original™* cause and correction of 
ARCH BRACES 


foot and leg pains. 
—————— FREE TRIAL--------- , 
1 Jung Arch Brace Co., 
133 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send 1 pair O Wonder Style, $1 and postage, 
O Miracle Style (extra wide for severe cases), 
$1.50 and postage. O Send free book. 
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Canada: Kirkham & Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Toronto. 


Can. prices: Wonder, $1.25; Miracle, $1.75. Cash. NoC.O.D. 

















GARMENTS 


A “Slip-In” Garment Bag keeps out 
ALL the moths and is air-tight and 
dust-proof. 


Roomy and handy; as easy to open and close 
as a door. Sturdily built of extra stout, tough 


paper. 


Sizes and Prices 
24x 6x50 Tar $1.75 Cedar $2.25 
24x6x60 Tar 2.00 Cedar 2.50 


Hold from 3 to 5 garments each 
Remember to ask for a“Slip-In” Bag by name. 






At drug and department 
stores. If you cannot buy 
direct from your dealer ad- 
dress Dept. L, The White 
Tar Company of New Jer- 
sey, Inc., Belleville Turn- 
pike, Kearny, N. J. 


Buy— 


StiP-iN 


GARMENT BAGS 


Made under White Tar and Manahan processes 




















BIG C.0.D. CHICK OFFER! 


You pay for your chicks when you see 
them. Pure-bred stock of high quality. 
Carefully selected breeding birds. Our big illus- 
trated catalog tells all the story. Write for it today. 


J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 2, Ottawa, Ohio 
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(@hristianity in Asia Today 


(Continued from Page 42) 


determined by the Hindu religion, and 
therefore something that no material 
prosperity or education can rid a man of so 
long as he remains a Hindu. The remark- 
able thing about it is that when one of a 
low caste or an outcaste becomes a Chris- 
tian he receives far better treatment from 
high-caste Hindus who have no thought 
of becoming Christians themselves. So 
there is a second justification for the mis- 
sionary on other than purely religious 
grounds. Christianity is the only agency 
by means of which the caste system can 
be attacked successfully. 

The limit to which such successful at- 
tack can be made will not be determined 
in India, but by both 
the Protestant and 
Catholic elements in 
the United States and 
England and Europe, 
where the effort must 
be financed. In all 
these supposedly 
Christian countries at 
the present moment 
there is a serious 
cutting down of the 
missionary appropri- 
ations. But ifenough 
tolerant, cultivated 
and educated men 
and women can bé 
sent out, if enough 
schools and hospitals can be opened, it is 
within reason to assume that many more 
millions of Indians can be brought over 
from nominal Hinduism to at least nomi- 
nal Christianity. I say nominal Hindu- 
ism, because at least sixty millions who 
are counted as of that faith are not even 
allowed to worship in its temples because 
they are outcastes. 

The Christianity-of the new converts 
would probably be neither more nor less 
nominal than is that of the majority of 
people in countries rated as Christian. It 
is easy to condemn the missionaries and to 
ridicule their converts as “rice Christians”’ 
because so many of them change their reli- 
gion for the sake of material welfare and 
more food. But what is the difference, in 
principle, between such an Indian Chris- 
tian and the man or woman in America 
who keeps up a church connection be- 
cause of the social or business advantages 
growing out of it? 


«Nass -ACovement 


N VENTURING my forecast that many 

more millions may be won, say in an- 
other half century, than have been con- 
verted in the past four hundred years, [have 
in mind the recent success of the so-called 
mass movement conversions in which the 
American Methodists were the pioneers. 
Their adoption of that method was what 
enabled the Methodist denomination to 
reach its present total of nearly half a 
million Indian adherents. Other sectarian 
groups are now using the same mass sys- 
tem of bringing in whole villages at a 
time as the only way of really solving the 
problem. 

H. W. Whyte, of the London Mission- 
ary Society, told me at Bangalur, in South 
India, that his organization had converted 
two hundred thousand low-caste and out- 
caste Indians in three years in the villages 
of the Telugu country, which has a total 
population of fifteen millions. Father 
Veys, a Belgian Catholic, reported a sim- 
ilar result in one of the northern provinces 
and assured me that the Catholics were 
preparing to go into Assam to compete 
there with the Protestants in mass work. 

Incidentally this was the only report of 
a competition or proposed competition 
between the two great branches of the 
Christian workers that I heard of in India. 
Protestants and Catholics have very little 
to do with each other. But they are 
friendly. It was a Protestant in one of the 





great mission home offices in New York, 
who told me before I started for the East 
that I must by all means learn about the 
“great work that is being done by the 
Catholics.”” And in various reports and 
documents that I saw on the-way East at 
the Catholic Missionary Exposition at 
Rome there were friendly and compli- 
mentary allusions to what had been done 
by Protestants. 

To return to the mass movement. The 
method is to go into a village and interest 
the chaudri, or headman, in Christianity. 
If it appeals to him, as it does nine times 
out of ten, he gets a group of his people to- 
gether for a meeting where the missionary 
has an opportunity to 
explain something of 
the new religion to a 
large group of men 
and women. After 
several such meetings 
the village may vote 
to receive Christian 
teaching and a school 
is established in which 
the Indian children 
receive both secular 
and religious instruc- 
tion and their parents 
are reached with 
stories from the New 
Testament. Indian 
Christian workers are 
the best story-tellers for this part of the 
undertaking simply because they can put 
far more of the color and atmosphere of the 
East, where Christianity originated, into 
their interpretation of the religion than is 
possible for any Western missionary, no 
matter how devout he or she may be. 
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Preparation for Baptism 


HIS preliminary educational process 

must go on for a longer or a shorter 
period according to the intelligence and re- 
ceptivity of the village. Sometimes it takes 
a year or more before the missionaries are 
convinced that a community is worthy of 
baptism. A certain standard is main- 
tained in this respect, so it is an unfair 
criticism to say that mass movements are 
simply mob conversions of a lot of people 
who have no idea as to what it all means. 
It certainly is true that the uneducated 
Indian Christian can give a more intelli- 
gent account of his religion than the un- 
educated Hindu can give of his. 

As a minimum preparation the mission- 
aries usually demand that the candidate 
for baptism shall know the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments and know 
something of what they mean. There was 
one very old woman who could not com- 
mit these things to memory but they had 
appealed to her tremendously and she 
wanted to be taken in with the rest of the 
village. All she could learn by heart was 
“Ai hamare Bap jo asman per hai”— 
Our Father which art in heaven. She said 
to the missionary, “‘That is all I need to 
know, a Father in heaven; baptize me 
with the rest.’”’ She was included in the 
group. 

Other conditions imposed by the mis- 
sionaries before baptizing are that all 
shrines in the village shall be destroyed, 
that the women shall remove from their 
arms, ankles, noses and ears any such 
ornaments as have religious significance, 
that all idolatrous practices at births, 
marriages and deaths shall be abandoned, 
that the wisps of long hair on the heads of 
boys whereby they may be “‘pulled up to 
heaven” shall be cut off, and that the peo- 
ple as a whole agree to suffer persecution 
if necessary because of their conversion 
and to endeavor to spread Christianity to 
others. Those, in brief, are the conditions 
of the mass movement. Sometimes there 
is persecution, but not often, and it is 


(Continued on Page 239) 











You May Now Study Piano 
Under These Renowned Artists--- 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
BENNO MOISEIVITSCH 


If you possess that hard-to-define but easily 
recognizable something called talent, The Curtis 
Institute of Music has made it possible for you to 
study under Mr. Hofmann and other distinguished 
members of its Piano Department. 


The seeking out of unusual talent is the first con- 
sideration of this school. To students who can 
qualify, the Institute offers complete musical and 
cultural courses in preparation for the concert stage 
or for teaching. For brilliance of attainment, its 
faculty is probably unrivaled by any musical insti- 
tution in the world. 

Through its endowment, The Curtis Institute of 
Music is fortunately removed from commercial con- 
siderations. For those who can pay, tuition fees are 
very moderate. To those of exceptional talent who 
cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


For further information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


671 Ritrennouse SQuARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 
are under the personal direction and supervision of the follow- 
ing members of its faculty: 


Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello: Carlos 
Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Reginald O. 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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cAsk for Cen tury 
Edition 

You can’t buy better— 

why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best 
music, beautifully printed on the 
best paper! What more can sheet 
music be! There are over 2300 compo- 
sitions in the Century catalogue all 15c 
(20c in Canada)—masterpieces like 
“‘Barcarolle,” ‘Evening Star,” Strauss’ 
waltz dream “Blue Danube Waltz,” 
etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the 
Century dealer. Century’s low price is only pos- 
sible because of his small profit. Complete cata- 
logue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED 
MUSIC exclusively—because they know it 
is all that good music can 
be—yet its price is but I5c 
a copy; and they know par- 
ents appreciate the saving. 
CENTURY 

MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
239 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


—Infants ® 
Style Booké 
Free 


BEAUTIFUL Infants’ 
Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and children (up to 6 years of age): 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tastetu 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today. 
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METHING different for din- 

ier tomorrow—something new 

and delicious and easy to make 
_.. [ry any one of these unusual 
entrcs. Your family will like them 
all. You will be delighted to see 
how readily they fit into your menus, 
how easy they are to prepare. 

Each of these tempting, appetizing 
entrées is made with tapioca—one of 
the most delicate and easily digested 
of the carbohydrates. Like almost 
any tapioca entrée, each constitutes 
a perfectly balanced main course, for 
the tapioca takes care of the energy 
requirements. 


A Perfect Fuel Food 


Tapioca helps you to plan better 
meals with less effort. This ideal fuel 
food combines perfectly with other 
healthful and necessary foods to make 
appetizing, easily digested dishes that 
avoid monotony and afford a correctly 
balanced menu. 

Tapioca helps you to be economi- 
cal in meal-planning and food-buying 
because it eliminates waste. The se- 
cret of the successful use of left-overs’ 
is to place them in entirely different 
surroundings. Tapioca will help you 
to do this easily and economically. 


One important suggestion: In making tapioca 


. 
ONIONS STUFFED A LA MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Special award to Miss Agnes Loretta Fones, 
Whitewood, South Dakota 


By using 
tapioca as an extender, you can make a left-over 
cupful of meat, fish, or vegetables stretch to a 
full-sized family portion of a savory entrée. 


A rich, satisfying dish that is wholesome and nourishing and delight- 


fully 


different, in addition to being a well-balanced meal in itself, 


Convenient to make because it may be largely prepared beforehand 
and baked when desired. Try it for Sunday dinner, together with 
some simple dessert. (Serves six.) 

6 large onions 1% pound ground raw veal 

3 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 1% teaspoon salt 

14 terspoon salt Paprika 
118 « hot water 14 cup tomato soup 

2 s bacon (diced) ¥ cup hot water 
Peel is. Cover with boiling water, boil gently 30 minutes. Cook 
Min !'apioca and salt in hot water in double boiler 15 minutes, stir- 
ring ently. Try out diced bacon in frying pan. Add veal, salt, dash 
of 7 a, cook for 5 minutes. Stir into cooked tapioca mixture. 
Rin ns in cold water to handle. Remove centers with sharp 
poi iife and stuff. Place in baking dish. Mix soup and water and 
pou onions. Bake 1 hour in moderate oven, basting frequently. 
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Something different’—and oh, so good! 


Treat your family to these new delicious dishes 





It requires no soaking. 


PRIZE-WINNING RECIPES 


Chree. and the Minute Tapioca 


Cook Book 


Housewives from all over the country submitted 121,619 
new and unusual recipes for desserts, entrées, soups and 
salads in the $1,000 prize contest recently conducted by 
the Minute Tapioca Company. Many of the splendid 
prize-winning recispes—selected and tested by domestic 
science experts—have been compiled in a specially pre- 
pared leaflet. Sign and mail the coupon below and you 
will receive a copy of this leaflet together with the fa- 
mous Minute Tapioca cook book and a sample package 
of Minute Tapioca. Send for these recipes today and 
you can serve something different for many days to come. 


dishes, be sure to get Minute Tapioca, which is 
superior to ordinary tapioca in three ways: (1) 
(2) It cooks in fifteen 
minutes. Special processes in our sunshine-flooded 
kitchens make possible these advantages. 








































MINUTE TAPIOCA 


so 


BACON DELIGHTS 


Prize Winner, Minute Tapioca 
$7,000 Prize Contest. Submitted 
by Miss Gertrude Dutton, Sioux 
Falls College, Sioux Falls, §. D. 


ee a a 


This toothsome and savory dish— 
easily made with ingredients that 
you probably have in the house 
all the time—is a delicious main 
course for a luncheon or supper, 
or an unusual treat for the mid- 
night snack. Wherever it has been 
served, this prize-winning recipe 
has proved to be a universal favor- 
ite with men. The dish can be 
prepared beforehand and placed 
in the ice box, leaving the baking 
of the bacon to be done at the 
last moment. 


Rig ee rie 


Pe: 


3 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
144 cups tomato, rubbed through 
sieve 
1% tsp. salt 6 slices cheese 
14 tsp. mustard 6 slices bread 
4 tsp. pepper 6 slices bacon 
Cook Minute Tapioca in hot to- 
mato in double boiler 15 minutes, 
stirring frequently. Add season- 
ings. Arrange bread slices in bak- 
ing pan. Puta thin slice of cheese 
the same size as the bread on ' 
each slice. Cover with a generous 
spoonful of tomato sauce, and 
place a slice of bacon on top of 
sauce. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 
until bacon is crisp and brown. 
(Serves six.) 











is made with all the care you use in preparing 
food in your own home. Minute Tapioca Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, Massachusetts. Makers of 
Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand 
Pearl Tapioca. A 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA SHIRRED EGGS, SPANISH STYLE 


Special award to Mrs. R. L. Tompkins, 540 Main Street, 
Placerville, Cal. 


This is a delightfully flavored dish, wholesome, substantial and well 
balanced from a dietetic standpoint. It is particularly appropriate 
now that eggs are plentiful and cheap, and makes an excellent Lenten 
meat substitute. The dish may be prepared beforehand, all except 
the eggs, which may be quickly added at meal time, just before the 
dish is whisked into the oven to set the eggs. If more eggs are desired, 
increase accordingly the quantity of the ingredients listed in the recipe. 


I pint strained tomatoes I teaspoon chopped onion 
%4 cup Minute Tapioca 1 teaspoon chopped parsley 

I tsp. salt ash of paprika 4 eggs 

1 tablespoon butter \%4 cup grated cheese 


Heat strained tomatoes in double boiler. Add all other ingredients 

except eggs and cheese and cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. 

Butter a shallow baking dish. Pour in tapioca mixture. Make four 

slight depressions in sauce, and into each break an egg. Sprinkle with 

cheese, and bake in a moderate oven until the eggs have set. Serve 
hot garnished with parsley. 
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Minute Tapioca Co., Inc., 13 Polk St., Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, folder containing many of the Minute 
Tapioca prize-winning recipes, together with the cook book, “‘ Adding 
Variety to the Menu,” and a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 
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TO THE women of America, who in all the world are the 
most careful, discriminating and generous buyers of toilet 
preparations, Armand expresses his appreciation. 


For more than a decade, each year has seen thousands of 
women recognize in Armand the supreme achievement of the 
perfumer’s and cosmetician’s art. From the first they have 
made a subtle and permanent appeal to women of refine- 
ment, culture and discrimination. Armand files hold in con- 
fidence thousands of friendly missives confirming this just 
fame and reputation. 


Aa appreciation— 


The friendly thoughtfulness of Armand users telling other 
women about Armand Powders, Creams, etc., has contrib- 
uted in no small way toward making Armand one of the 
outstanding institutions of the world. 

To every friend of Armand in whatsoever degree, this 
expresses appreciation, good-will and assurance of a continu- 
ance of that high quality which first merited her interest. 

Armand originated and controls through United States patents, 
Cold Cream Powder and Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. 
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Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus fora few nights. Instantly 
it stops aching, then shortly you lift it 
right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone”’ at any 
drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


| beak- 


Boy Blue 





ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 





Never Streaks or Spots 


LITTLE BOY BLUE is all 
pure bluing; every drop goes into 
instant solution. 

The small bottle means te 
economy. The handy dropper cap 
spells greater convenience. The 
better blue insures more effi- 
ciency. A few drops are enough 
for a family wash. 

JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS CO. 
Chicago 


Little 
Bo-PeeP 


“FLEECY Pe "QUALITY 
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Makes Clothes Snow White : 
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BE A DENTAL 
NURSE 


Amazing New Field for Women—Earn$25to$35a 
week. Now there is a new profitable field open to 
ambitious women— Dental Nursing. Includes as- 
sisting the dentist while he is working, meeting 
patients, keeping records, and caring for instru- 
ments and supplies. We train you for this fasci- 
» nating, uncrowded field by our wonderful Home- 

Study Method—the result of our 27 years’ experi- 
ence teaching nursing. Earn While If 
you are over 18 and under 55 send for full details 
and large free catalog. Money back guarantee. 
Chicago School of DENTAL NURSING, 
Dept. C-14, 421 S, Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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offset many times by the thousands of es- 
capes from persecution when conversion 
automatically lifts the people out of the 
caste system of Hinduism, gives them a 
new social status and sets them on the 
way toward an education and more 
healthful living. 

The Rev. E. R. Hull, formerly of the 
Church of England but for many years 
now a Jesuit educator and missionary in 
Bombay, told me of the transformation 
that Christianity had brought to thou- 
sands of mahars, a great group of out- 
castes living in the high plateau villages 
of the Deccan. A few years ago these peo- 
ple were obliged to live by themselves on 
the east side of their villages. That was 
because the prevailing wind is always from 
the west and the odor of the mahars was 
supposed to contaminate the caste inhab- 
itants in the other part of the village. 
Their work was to clean the streets, re- 
move the filth and rubbish and do all the 
dirty tasks for the whole village. Each of 
them had to drag a bush behind him wher- 
ever he went in the caste part of the 
village to obliterate his contaminating 
footprints. He had to wear a cup tied to 
his chin for his saliva. He could not wear a 
clean turban or loin cloth if he wanted to. 
No child born a mahar could ever be any- 
thing else under the caste system. He had 
to remain in the same village, live on its 
eastern edge and be a doer of dirty work 
all his life simply because his father had 
been a mahar before him. That had gone 
on for generations, a thousand years per- 
haps, and it never had occurred to the 
mahars themselves that there could ever 
be anything different. Outcastes and low- 
caste Hindus don’t revolt, because they 
themselves believe that the caste system 
is an essential part of Hinduism and they 
accept their condition as a matter of 
course. 

A few years ago the conversion of the 
mahars began. Children were educated, 
something that never had happened be- 
fore to these people, and the men were 
taught trades. When the new generation 
came along there had been sufficient ad- 
vance in the mass to convert them all. 
Their new religion had broken the hold on 
them which higher castes had had for cen- 
turies. They refused to be sweepers and 
scavengers, and be- 
came masons and car- 
penters. For the rags 
which they had been 
compelled by custom 
to wear they substi- 
tuted decent clothing, 
and the mahars of 
thousands of villages 
emerged from the 
most abject degrada- 
tion into self-respect- 
ing communities. 

The case of these 
mahars before their 
conversion was typ- 
ical of the depressed 
classes of many differ- 
ent group names all through India, and 
there are at least sixty millions of such 
men and women today whom the mass 
movement of the missionaries has not 
yet reached. 


The First Goal 


UR first goal,” said Bishop Warne to 

the writer, ‘“must be to free these 
sixty million human beings from slavery by 
means of Christianity. Just a little above 
them are another two hundred million of 
the low castes and so-called middle classes, 
all living miserable and precarious lives 
because of the Hindu system. They, too, 
must be reached eventually and they will 
welcome Christianity when we can bring 
it to them. We are accused of bringing in 
mobs of illiterates who can never know the 
meaning of Christianity and who cheapen 
the religion and bring it into disrepute 
with intelligent Indians. Converts are also 
charged with reverting to their old 
idolatry on the slightest provocation. 





None of these accusations is true. In pro- 
portion to the vast numbers of people in- 
volved in the movement the percentage of 
those who revert is not so great as the per- 
centage of backsliders, for example, after 
a great revival movement in the United 
States.” 

Sometimes the initiative is taken by the 
outcastes themselves when the headman 
of a village, not reached by the Christians, 
will come to the missionaries of his own 
accord and beg for instructors. In such 
cases there are apt to be quicker and surer 
results in the process of teaching and con- 
version. But the difficulty is that the mis- 
sionaries cannot do a tenth part of the 
work that is ready for doing. There are 
not enough of them and they haven’t suf- 
ficient funds for training and maintaining 
enough native teachers and preachers to 
hold old villages in line and win new ones. 


eMore Funds Sought 


HE situation has been made acute re- 

cently by a cut in the Methodist mis- 
sionary appropriation of thirty-five per 
cent. Bishop John W. Robinson, in charge 
of the Methodist work in the Delhi area 
where the greatest mass work has been 
done, told me that this reduction of funds 
was nothing short of a tragedy. Many of 
the missionaries and hundreds of native 
Christian leaders had gone on with their 
work, he said, with greatly reduced pay, 
in some cases with no pay at all; but in 
spite of these sacrifices the work had been 
badly crippled. Schools have been closed 
and several mass movement centers have 
been abandoned, while the appeals of many 
thousands of newcomers for Christian in- 
struction have to be denied. 

One dangerous feature of this is that 
Indian Christians among whom the work 
has been abandoned, at least temporarily, 
and whose schools have been closed, are 
being ridiculed by the unconverted Hindus 
and told that their new religion has broken 
down and that they have been abandoned 
by the Christians altogether. Capital is 
also being made of the situation by both 
Hindus and Mohammedans in a political 
move to reconvert the Christian Indians. 
Leaders in both of these non-Christian 
faiths are making more or less energetic 
efforts in some parts of the country to add 
to their religious communities because of 
the greater strength it 
will give them polit- 
ically in the scramble 
for minor public jobs 
and government clerk- 
ships. 

One such proselyt- 
ing group of:Hindus, 
claiming a following 
of about five hundred 
thousand, is the Arya 
Samaj. Its policy is 
to promise to do away 
with the caste system 
if Indians will remain 
in Hinduism and not 
listen to the Christian 
missionaries. To In- 
dians already converted to Christianity 
they promise that they will lose none of 
their new advantages if they will return 
to their old religion. 

Because of this and similar movements 
the missionaries actually in the field con- 
sider that this is an unfortunate time to 
hamper and restrict the work by a reduc- 
tion of the funds. Aside from the cheap and 
uninformed denunciation of mass work, 
there is an honest difference of opinion 
among the Christians themselves concern- 
ing it. It is a difference chiefly between 
those who believe that India must be 
Christianized from the top and those who 
are convinced that the foundation for the 
Western religion must be laid by working 
with the low castes and outcastes. 

Canon A. W. Davies, principal of St. 
John’s College of the Church of England, 
at Agra, for example, believes that a 
greater Christian influence would -even- 
tually be exerted on the masses if the 
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Smooth, gleaming— this hair can be yours! 


Smart-looking 
hair— 


is always smoothly in place... 
Today even the unruliest hair 
is easily trained 


“But,”’ you exclaim, ‘‘my hair’s too 
unruly to achieve those severe, new, 
satin-smooth effects.”’ 


Yes, that is trtue— unaided, your hair 
cannot attain that sculptured irides- 
cence you desire. And yet... 


A touch of Stacomb and even the unruliest 
hair lies stunningly smooth, softly lustrous— 
all day long. 


Your hair never looks stiff and matted, with 
Stacomb. Nor dull and ‘‘dead’’ either. 
Stacomb brings out all its hidden beauty. 
Tends to counteract dandruff, too. 


Many women today prefer the popular new 
Liquid Stacomb. Others prefer the original 
cream form—in the opalescent jar or the handy 
tube. All drug and department stores. 
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“T’ve made the loveliest little bedroom,” confided 
a young housewife to her intimate friend. 

“You know when Jack and I went to housekeep- 
ing,” she continued, “we had to make every penny 
count, but I knew if I were clever enough we could 
make out all right. 

“Of course that walnut bedroom suite was rather 
plain, but it was inexpensive, too. 1 knew we could 
make it look wonderful, though, if it had the proper 
setting. So while I was wandering through the 
house-furnishing department of a store downtown 
recently, looking for ideas, I came across the prettiest 
blue and cream pattern in Blabon’s Linoleum! 

“There, I thought! Couldn’t I build a charming 
color scheme on that foundation! I started then 
and there to plan the whole thing. 

“So I had that linoleum cemented down over 
builders’ deadening felt. I painted the walls a deep 
cream, curtained the windows with white scrim, and 
had overdrapes of salmon-colored cretonne with 
flowered figures in mauve, yellow and blue. I made 
covers for the beds to harmonize with the colors in 
the overdrapes and the linoleum; and you should 
see how I transformed that old barren room! 





“T was delighted, too, to find the linoleum floor 
so easy to keep clean. I have a scatter rug or two, 
and the linoleum is so comfortable and quiet to 
walk upon! 

“Jack was so pleased he wants to put a Blabon 
floor in the living room, too—so he won’t have to 
be so careful of his cigar ashes, I guess!” 


Our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration will 
offer you helpful suggestions, without cost, if you 
write us. Your home-furnishing or department store 
can show you the new patterns of Blabon’s Lino- 
leum. And they will delight you! 


The George W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 76 years 
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ward, converging support. 
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rust proof—light weight. Guaranteed. 
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literate minority could be won first. The 
two tasks are entirely different, and each 
by itself requires more men, women and 
money than are now available. I asked 
Canon Davies which he would choose, if 
there could be but one: Success with the 
masses or with the intelligent few? Which 
would ‘be the greater achievement from 
the viewpoint of Christianity itself? “I 
am afraid to answer that question,” he 
replied. “‘I don’t know what answer God 
would want to be given to that.” 

Father Hull, the Jesuit of Bombay, is 
frankly skeptical as to the moral and men- 
tal quality of mass movement converts, but 
sees no other field in which there is any 
promise of success for missionary work. 
He reaches his conclusion by the process 
of elimination. 

*‘ Just consider the different elements in 
the population of India,”’ he exclaimed. 
“There are seventy million Mohammed- 
ans, all nonconvertible. You could not 
make any real impression on that group if 
you sent out seventy million missionaries. 
The caste Hindus, all nonconvertible. 
The Jains, the Sikhs, the Buddhists, the 
Parsis; all nonconvertible. There is noth- 
ing left for Christianity but the depressed 
and outcaste illiterates. They are of a low 
type. They certainly are not equal to ris- 
ing above the graft and corruption and dis- 
honesty that surround and submerge them. 

“Tf the Christian Indian tries to go 
against the system by following the simple 
instructions in elementary honesty which 
we give him he becomes a menace to the 
system, for his honesty would expose the 
dishonesty of somebody else. He must 
either be crooked himself or get hounded 
out of his job. Our people are coming to 
us all the time in confession to tell about 
these things and to ask if, under the cir- 
cumstances, this or that forbidden thing 
may or may not be done. It is embarrass- 
ing for the convert making the confession 
and for the priest who hears it.” 

The big Swaraj, or home-rule movement 
of India, in the leadership of which Gandhi 
has been succeeded by much lesser men, 
has had no appreciable effect on the work 
of the missionaries, as was first supposed 
it would have. In their campaign against 
English rule a few Swarajists have gone so 
far as to make Hinduism an essential part 
of patriotism and to denounce Christianity 
as a part of the Western system and 
civilization which they want to root out of 
India. But as a matter of fact the Swaraj 
movement has not had any material effect 
on the depressed classes with whom the 
missionaries do the bulk of their work. 
Many of these millions know nothing 
about Swaraj whatever. Those who do are 
not at all eager for home rule, because out- 
castes have less fear of the foreigner than 
of the caste Indians. They don’t want to 
be ruled by the very people who are re- 
sponsible for keeping caste alive. 


cA Brahman’s ‘Reasons 


O, IF the present political awakening in 

India concerns the missionary at all it 

is simply from the fact that it may make 

more difficult the already practically im- 

possible problem of winning any signifi- 

cant number of converts from the edu- 
cated caste minority of the people. 

Dr. Rama Rao, of Bangalur, a Brah- 
man and one of the great physicians of 
India, was one of several high-caste men 
whom I interviewed concerning their rea- 
sons for not accepting Christianity. Like 
the others, he declared that Christian 
workers had done much good in the coun- 
try, even ennobling and purifying Hindu- 
ism itself. But he denounced Christianity 
as a religion on three counts. First, that 
it was really non-extant except as an ideal; 
second,. because of the insincerity of its 
self-styled followers in Christian coun- 
tries like Canada and the United States; 
and third, because of the selfish individ- 
ualism of Christians who hope and expect 
that, by the terms of their religion, their 
personalities will be perpetuated through 


- eternity. 


It seems worthwhile to quote for Amer- 
ican readers a sample of these adverse 
opinions held by leading men in countries 
which American missionaries are sent to 
convert. Needless to say, the purpose in 
repeating such criticism is not to show or 
spread disrespect for Christianity; least 
of all to belittle the work of missionaries. 
It is for the purpose of indicating some of 
the very real difficulties which the mis- 
sionaries have, but which are not shown in 
the official reports published by the 
churches and mission boards in the United 
States. The missionaries in the field are 
eager that such things should be known, 
otherwise their problem cannot be under- 
stood by home-staying sympathizers who 
contribute to the financial backing of the 
enterprise. 

“Europe and America,” said Dr. Rama 
Rao, “are not Christian under present 
conditions. Asia never can be. So really 
Christianity does not exist except as an 
impossible ideal. The non-attainment of 
that ideal in America, the country which 
boasts particularly of being Christian, is 
particularly noticeable to any Indian who 
has occasion to go there. I had such occa- 
sion a short time ago when I went as a 
delegate of India to an international med- 
ical congress in Toronto. I landed in San 
Francisco, and my first experience was in 
being asked to leave a barber shop. They 
would not serve me because of my color. 
At Toronto I was refused a room in the 
hotel for the same reason. When I showed 
my credentials as a delegate to the con- 
gress they gave me very poor accommo- 
dations, but I had to put up with them. 
Because of my Hindu habits as to food I 
found and attempted to eat in a vege- 
tarian restaurant. Two men—white 
men—who were at the table got up the 
instant that I sat down, shouted a com- 
plaint at the proprietor of the place and 
walked out. The proprietor tried to ex- 
plain to me what the American prejudice 
was. I knew that better than he did. After 
that I got what food I needed by having 
it sent to my room. 


Missionaries Not to Blame 


F COURSE, I do not hold your Chris- 

tian missionaries responsible for 
these things. They bitterly regret them 
and spend much of their time in India in 
apologizing for such incidents and for the 
discrimination of the Christian sects in 
your Southern states against negroes. But 
a country which boasts of a religion that 
demands and teaches universal brother- 
hood of man should not need apology on 
that score. The fact that it does need it is 
a great handicap to the American mission- 
aries so far as their approach to educated 
Indians is concerned. Our illiterate In- 
dians do not know yet about these incon- 
sistencies in the Western countries, but 
even here, and on the part of the mission- 
aries themselves, there is discrimination. 
They do not treat the Indian Christians 
whom they have converted or even the 
Indian Christians of the second and third 
generation in the same manner that they 
treat each other. If the convert happens 
to be an educated Indian, which is seldom 
the case, he is patronized. The effort to 
treat him as an equal is too labored and 
too obvious. If the convert is illiterate, as 
practically all of them are, he simply re- 
mains a person of a lower order. India has 
no monopoly of the caste system. We 
acknowledge it because, in spite of its 
needless abuses, its origin was sanctioned 
by our religion. You have the caste sys- 
tem in the West, but must deny that it 
exists because your nominal religion calls 
for brotherhood. 

“As to the philosophy of the matter, 
Christianity teaches that you and I, that 
every person, will go on to a personal im- 
mortality, that the individualism of each 
human being will be eternal. Hinduism 
teaches that eventually every soul, losing 
all individuality, will be absorbed back into 
God. Which is the more unselfish belief?” 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The fifth article in this 
series by Mr. Selden will appear in an early issue. 
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A GLISTENING toilet bowl is now easy to 
have. The stains, marks and incrus- 
tations, so hard to remove, vanish al- 
most at once. The bowl sparkles like 
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Beauty 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


The first step in beauty is a clean skin, clean 
to the depths. The only way to get it is to 
permeate the pores. 


One of the best things 
France supplied me is a 
liqitid cleanser. It con- 
tains no animal, no vege- 
table fat. It cannot assim- 
ilate in any way with the 
skin. It goestothe depths 
of the face-skin, then de- 
parts. All the grime and 
dirt, all the dead skin and 
clogging matter depart 
withit. My skin is vastly 
cleaner after using than 
ever before. 

The greatest beauty ex- 
perts, the world over, now 
advise this liquid cleanser. 
But most of them charge from three to ten times my 


price. All toilet counters now supply it as Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper’s Facial Youth. And the price is modest. 
When you use it once and note the results you will 
never, clean your face in the old ways. The old ways 
do not clean. 


Learn what a clean 
You will know when you use Facial 


Let me send a trial bottle. 








For Trial Bottle C~60 LHJ 


of Facial Youth mail this coupon to Edna 
Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago. Enclose 10 cents for mailing expenses. 
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Now is the time to add 
new beauty, new comfort, 
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forever the damage done 
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Beautiful Homes 


A wide choice of permanent, dis- 
tinctive homes among which you 
are sure to find the one of your 
dreams. 


Others Say 
“Saved $300 to $1250”’ 


Buy at wholesale. Save archi- 
tect’s fee, usual waste and unneces- 
sary handling costs. You save labor 
cost because measuring, cutting, 
and sawing are done by machines at 
the big Bennett mills—yet you get 
materials of highest quaiity. Com- 
plete blue print plans furnished. 


FREE Book 
—Modern Homes 
and Plans 


Contains photographic prints of 
75 charming modern homes with 
built-in conveniences; also 10 
styles of garages. Let us tell you 
of Bennett homes near you. Mail 
coupon for big, free book and 
new, low prices. 
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The Rosemont 


If you are remodeling, or pre- 
Ser purchasing your lumber 
in stock lengths, or build- 
ing to your own plans, write 
for our low wholesale prices 
on lumber and millwork. 
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BENNETT HOMES 
172 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Send me the Senese Bennett Book. FREE in 


Ohio, Pa., N. J., Md. and New England; else- 
where $1.00. 
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Salzer’s Giant Flowering, Perpet- 
ual Blooming Dwarf Nasturtiums, 
the favorites with thousands in 
every state. Special introductory 
customer-making offer of a 20-ft.row of these beau- 
tiesfor 10cts., postpaid. Don’t miss <eemeen 
for Biggest 60 Feet of Flowers 25c 
TOMATO 3 large packets Sweet Peas, F& 
Grown. Get 9 Asters, Pansies, or 60 feet of 
Particulars. 9 Fiowersinall—25c postpaid. 


table seeds, radish, lettuce, toma- 


54 E 
to, beet, etc.’ Worth $1, all for 25c, spe- $Order something from 
cial advertising offer. JohnA. Salzer Seed this ad or write for 138- 
Company, Box367, LaCrosse, Wisconsin page catalog and prices. 
















~~ There’s real j joy in roses—sturdy ‘‘Star” 
roses that bloom from ey till frost. Our 
“*Star Guide to Good Roses,’’ 100 pages, 
® profusely illustrated in color, tells all about 
the only guaranteed roses. A new 32-page 
» booklet, ‘‘Success with Roses,’’ makes rose 
growing easy. Worth dollars, costs only 
5c—which is refunded on your first 
“‘Star’’ purchase. Send 25c for “‘Success”’; 
“Star Guide” FREE. Write today! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 20,West Grove, Pa, 








GLADIOLI 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
50 Choice Mixed Bulbs, full 
\ 4 waoming size, 10 varieties 
# and colors, postpaid 

foronly- - - - - = $1. 00 
25 Gladioli Bulbs, no two alike, 

all colors of the rainbow, 


mailed postpaid 
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‘annas, best varieties, $1.00—5 hardy Phlox, 5 varieties, 
Si 005 Tris, Schoicevarieties, $1. 00—8 Tuberoses, ever- 
blooming, $1. 00—5 Dahlias, California large flowered, 
1.00. Any above offers sent postpaid. Illustrated Bar- 
gain Book of Gladioli and other bulbs and plants free. 
WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 554G, Waterloc, Iowa 


‘“‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 


Is THE title of a splendid new book, sent free on re- 
quest, giving full instructions on planting and raising 
roses. Profusely illustrated, many pages showing fine 
roses in natural colors. Lists over 500 roses, plants, 
bulbs and seeds. Gives details of special offer of 8 choice 
rose plants for $1. Send no money. Write for free copy. 
Address The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 324, West Grove, Pa. 
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The Girl With Painted Lips 


(Continued from Page 23) 


As he was going he said, half shyly, ‘I 
don’t even know your name.” 

She gave him her card. 

He put it into his cigarette case without 
looking at it. What, after all, did her 
name matter? He thought of her as the 
Girl With Painted Lips, but rather a dear. 

Aunt Myrtle had not returned from 
abroad or things would never have gone so 
far. She would not be back until the end 
of the month. Major Warpington stayed 
on in the hotel waiting for her. But he 
spent a great deal of time at the flat in 
Jermyn Street. They lunched together in 
various of the quieter places. He took her 
to theaters. He hired a car one day and 
drove her to Richmond—Richmond in all 
the fresh glory of spring clothes, and blue- 
bells in the grass. 

It was in Richmond that he came to 
realize his position. He was falling in love 
with her. Falling in love with a girl with 
painted lips, of whom he knew nothing, 
beyond that her name was Crystal. Of 
whom he knew nothing, but must of neces- 
sity surmise a good bit. He was lying on 
his back, looking up into the green lace of a 
beech tree, when he first realized this; 
and he sat up abruptly, simply flooded in 
common sense. 


HE was sitting beside him, a bag open 

on her knee, a powder puff at work. 
Presently she put that away and 
produced the lipstick; and 
goaded by realization of his 
position, he said to her 
testily, “Why do you do 
that?’ 

Shesaid, aftera while, 
“Why not? It’s fun. 
And then, it’s so cheap. 
About the only thing 
that is.” 

“Don’t be light!” 

“It is,” she said, ap- 
plying it still more thickly, 
“the red flag of rebellion 
against the conventions. Against 
things as they are. It amuses me, and so 
I do it.” 

She did it some more. 

He was glad she annoyed him. It made 
it rather easier. Safely back in the hotel 
that evening, he made up his mind that he 
would not see her any more. She was not 
the sort of girl he had a mind to marry. 
He had been dallying on the edge of a 
volcano. 

“No more of it,”” said Major Warping- 
ton, and he spent a dreadful day in the 
hotel, reading the papers, which had noth- 
ing more cheerful to offer him than: 
“Strike Commences at Midnight.” 

That brought Aunt Myrtle back from 
the South of France all ina hurry. Aunt 
Myrtle, and Daphne. 


IME had changed Daphne very little. 

She was sweet, and rather slender—a 
perfect example of English womanhood 
bred in a house where there is never any 
difficulty about servants and the central 
heating is always turned on in winter. 

There was nothing actually definite be- 
tween them, though for years it had come 
to be an understood thing that some day 
he would take her back to India with him. 
Daphne was twenty-eight now, but she 
still looked a girl. 

Aunt Myrtle was Aunt Myrtle, un- 
changeable as her own beliefs, and still 
faithful to the fashions that had reigned 
when she was newly married. 

“We must see lots of you, dear Noel. 
You must come to Ascot with us. You 
must come and stay. And what is India 
like these days?” 

He always found it a little hard to dis- 
cuss India with Aunt Myrtle. He almost 
preferred her when she ran through all the 
recent deaths in the family, not sparing 
him one detail of each sumptuous inter- 
ment. 






Later, when Aunt Myrtle had left them 
together, as she always did leave them to- 
gether, he took Daphne in his arms. 

“T want you to marry me. Quite soon. 
Will you, Daphne?”’ 

As he held her there, his face against her 
hair, he felt suddenly safe. Safe from 
loneliness. Safe from the unwise things 
men, left to themselves, are apt to do. 

And it was as though he caught a sud- 
den glimpse of the Girl With Painted 
Lips, very far off. She seemed to smile, 
and turn away. 

He noticed the strike for the first time 
that evening. He had to walk back to his 
hotel. 


E STUDIED the papers then, as he 

had not studied them before, and he 
realized what it all meant, as one can never 
realize a thing from hearsay only, at the 
other side of the world. Here were two 
sides, and they both thought they were in 
the right, and they were to fight it out. Po- 
litely, as Englishmen do fight these things 
out. Remembering, all through, the rules 
of cricket. 

Whistling between his teeth with con- 
siderable self-control, he thought, ‘‘But 
there’ll be some bad times. Some nasty 
situations.” 

Sitting there in his hotel, he thought, 
“A man can’t do nothing.” 

They enrolled him next morning as 
a special constable at Scotland 

Yard. He went along with 

his armlet, to show 

Daphne. Rather proud. 
Daphne was furious. 
Though she behaved 
with great self-control 
about it, it was obvi- 
ous from the first that 
she was furious. 

“Just when I wanted 

you to meet all my friends. 
When there is so much shop- 
ping to do.” 

“There’s not much chance of get- 
ting around anywhere for a bit.” 
“Why not? We’ve got the car. All this 
silly fuss has nothing to do with us.” 


HAT was her attitude all through. 

That was Aunt Myrtle’s attitude. 
‘Disgusting of these people to make us so 
uncomfortable,” wailed Aunt Myrtle. “I 
shall have to put off my concert, now, 
which the bishop was helping me to ar- 
range for his mission to China. I don’t 
know what is coming to the world.” 

She went off wailing. 

Major Warpington said, on impulse, 
““Marry me quick, Daphne, and come out 
of all this, and learn what life really is. 
You’ve been too hedged in. There are lots 
of things to be done at a time like this, and 
it’s people like us who can do them.” 

She gave him a quick look. ‘‘ Why, 
Noel, you know I have made all arrange- 
ments for a nice wedding. We must wait 
for it. I can’t have a hurried affair. I— 
shouldn’t feel married. But of course you 
don’t really mean it.” 

He had meant it, but he said no more. 
Aunt Myrtle billowed in with the bishop. 
The bishop wore a harassed look upon a 
face where usually only that sleekness born 
of good living and high thinking reigned. 

“‘Sad times, sad times,’’ said the bishop. 
“T cannot understand it. I do not make 
anything out of it all. What a turn the 
world has taken.” 

Major Warpington stood regarding the 
three of them, and he thought, ‘‘They 
have always been too comfortable.” Then, 
with a start, he realized that he had seen 
the bishop before. He had seen him look- 
ing out of a silver frame, upon an oc- 
casional table, in the flat that belonged to 
the Girl With Painted Lips. 

‘But I will not detain you any longer,” 
said the bishop, shaking hands with Aunt 
Myrtle, sadly. “I have promised to go 
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and see my daughter.’ We meet weekly, 
and talk things over. She is nearer the 
heart of life than Iam. Yes, indeed, Iam 
sorrowfully bound to admit that it is so.” 

Major Warpington stood staring after 
him. When Daphne returned, he asked 
her abruptly, “‘Has he a daughter called 
Crystal?” 

“Why, yes. Crystal Sheen. A dreadful 
person. Lives by herself in a flat in 
London. Goodness only knows what she 
does. And she has the strangest friends.” 

“Paints her lips. Inches thick.’”’ This 
from Aunt Myrtle. “I really cannot ask 
her to the house. I hardly like to tell you 
what she looks like, my dear. And a 
bishop’s daughter !”’ 

He seemed to see her, conjured up by 
Aunt Myrtle’s words, smiling at him very 
far off, her eyebrows raised, as much as to 
say, “There! You had no idea the world 
could be as funny as that, had you?” 

“‘Noel wants to rush off and get mar- 
ried at once 

Aunt Myrtle said, quite finally, “‘Oh, 
impossible. Quite impossible.” 

Walking up and down an unsavory 
portion of Whitechapel, Major Warping- 
ton had plenty of time to think his own 
thoughts. And now he wanted to shake 
the girl with painted lips for the impasse 
she had driven him into, and now he 
wanted to go on his knees to her, to 
apologize for the things he had thought, 
and now he wondered, “‘What else does 
she expect, if she gets herself up like that?”’ 

In the end, he went to see her. 





RYSTAL was at home. She was sitting 

at the table, and with her sat two work- 
ingmen—a shabby boy and a half-grown 
alien with a handkerchief tied round his 
neck, and a furtive eye—and of such are 
the ranks of the Communists. But they 
both looked hungry, and evidently Crystal 
appreciated the fact, for she was ladling 
soup into mugs. Large sensible mugs. 

““Come in,” said Crystal. She smiled 
at him, and he saw that in the stress of the 
situation she had not forgotten her lip- 
stick. ‘‘Come in. Have some soup.” 

He had some. He had no doubt she had 
made it a few moments before, herself, 
managing to give that assorted company 
the impression that making soup was fun. 

“Tt’s not,”’ said the workman, over the 
top of his mug, “‘from choice, and that I 
assure you, miss. But just from a sense of 
duty to our unions, as the saying is. . . .” 

She listened to them with the same 
appearance of rapt attention she had 
given him when he told her his life’s story. 

She gave them cigarettes and sent them 
away, then turned to him, her eyes soft. 

“Poor darlings, they are all so lost. 
Just like children, trying to be good, but 
not sure which is the way. And you, nice 
soldier, what have you come back for? I 
thought I should never see you again.” 

‘**T have come to make you an apology,” 
he said. 

She only laughed at him. ‘‘How can 
you know, poor dears, when we all look 
so alike? And what does it matter any- 
way? Those aren’t the things that 
matter.” 


* HY do you doit?” he asked angrily, 
his eyes on her painted lips. 

She looked at herself sideways in the 
glass, her head on one side, as if consider- 
ing where she would put the next touch. 

*“Why not?” she said lightly. “It’s the 
red flag, flown against the conventions 
one was brought up to. And it does no 
one any harm ——” 

‘No harm?” He turned on her now, 
his eyes burning in his thin face. “No 
harm? I met you, and I got to know you, 
and I loved you. But because of these 
things, I ran away from you. You said 
that to marry with nothing more than a 
‘great regard’ was like drying socks at the 
winter sun. I know now that you spoke 
the truth. But that is what you have 
made me do. I ran away from you ——” 
He broke off. ‘‘If it had not been for you, 
I should never have done it.”” She stood 
facing him. He could almost have sworn 

- there was amusement in her eye. 
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“Tt is always pleasant to have someone 
to blame for one’s indiscretions.” 

“If it had not been for you, and my 
fear ” He broke off angrily. ‘‘ You 
are at heart what you look like, and 
worse,” he said. ‘‘I’d like to smack you. 
That’s what you want, a thorough good 
smacking. You and your kind. There was 
a lot to be said for the old ways of keep- 
ing women in hand—we knew where we 
were.” 

She said quietly, ‘‘But we didn’t.” 

“___ smacking, that’s what you want. 
Smacking!” 

He seized his hat and left her—went 
stumbling down the stairs and out into 
Jermyn Street, where 
it was raining and no 
taxis plied for hire. 

“Tt is the end—the 
end,” he told himself. 
He would never see her 
again. But  unfortu- 
nately, walking up and 
down his beat in the 
grim early hours of the 
morning, he had a tre- 
mendous lot of time left 
for thinking. 





E SAW what his 

life with Daphne 
would be. The obvi- 
ousness of it, and the 
comfort. The gradual 
digging oneself in until 
all the grander things 
and the finer things 
were forgotten. He saw the upheaval it 
would be when a cook left; when the cen- 
tral heating broke down. He saw, with 
desperate clearness, Crystal grilling things 
herself as if grilling was fun. Crystal, with 
her independence, and her gayety, and her 
insufferable painted lips! 

In the hotel the old ladies talked resent- 
fully about the strike, each one regarding 
it only as it affected her personally. They 
none of them saw beyond their own front 
windows. And now, in each one of them 
he saw a potential Daphne. 

He paced the icy streets, trying to 
think things out. Trying to think himself 
into some sort of security. At the bottom 
of the Mile End Road one night his old 
enemy, the fever, got him. One Mrs. 
Dodsworthy, who kept the Blue Lion at 
the corner, found him and took him in, 
her first impressions being that he was 
drunk and disorderly, a state with which, 
in her position, she was naturally well 
acquainted. 

But seeing that he looked queer and did 
not yield at all to the usual treatment, she 
put him to bed and thought about com- 
municating with his friends. 

She found nothing but a visiting card 
thrust into his cigarette case, as she went 
through his pockets. The address was an 
address in Jermyn Street, and Mrs. Dods- 
worthy wrote a post card that night say- 
ing, ‘Trusting you will call as early as 
convenient ——” 


RYSTAL was entertaining an al fresco 

party of volunteer scavengers when the 
card arrived. She stood staring at it with 
wrinkled brows; then dispersed her party, 
long before their political eloquence had 
nearly spent itself. She heard them go 
arguing away down the street. Then she 
put on her hat, with the ridiculous apple 
a-dangle in front. 

Major Warpington, coming round from 
another devastating attack, saw the apple 
and made an abortive effort to pick it, 
imagining himself back in an orchard 
where he had spent happy days in his boy- 
hood. That was some time in the morning; 
but once again he awoke, and it was night. 
Very dark, with stars stuck like brass nails 
in the square patch of sky that showed 
outside his window. And Crystal was still 
there beside him, only she had taken off 
her hat, and over her black dress she wore 
a very voluminous apron which she had 
evidently borrowed from Mrs. Dods- 
worthy. It went twice round. 

“It’s awfully decent of you,” he tried to 
say. ‘I’m sorry about all this ——” 









Then he stopped, because he saw tears 
in Crystal’s eyes. Saw her mouth was not 
steady. He heard her say something 
about Daphne. 

She’d told Daphne, and Daphne, pres- 
ently, would! be there. He looked round 
the room, with its dreadful furniture, its 
cracked mirror, and the smell of beer that 
filtered up through the passages from the 
bar below, and smiled. He couldn’t picture 
Daphne there. 

And then, for a little while, he forgot 
them all again. 

Daphne arrived in the car about noon 
the following day. She stood beside the 
bed, looking down at him. 

“Hullo, Daffy,” he said. 
is a nice mess.” 

““T’ve come to take you back 
with me. Poor old Noel.” She 
looked round and shivered. ‘‘ What 
a dreadful place!”’ 

“He can’t be moved. They 
wouldn’t even let-him go over to 
the hospital,’ said Crystal. She 
spoke defiantly. ‘‘He’s 
got to stay here for 
two or three days. 
There’sa room over the 
passage. It’s not too 
bad. Youcan leave the 
door open and hear if 
he wants anything at 
night. And the woman 
is awfully willing and 
kind.” 

She was taking off 
her apron, folding it up 
very tidily and preparing to hand it over 
to Daphne. Daphne, who recoiled from 
it in horror. 

“Stay here!”’ she said. ‘I couldn’t 
possibly stay here. Even if I suggested it, 
mother would never allow it. He must 
be moved.”’ 


“This 


““(AN’T. Goes to your heart, this sort 
of thing. I’ve had it all out with the 
doctor already.” 

“‘What were you doing down here at 
all?” 

“They sent for me. I don’t know why. 
I suppose mine happened to be the first 
address they found on him. Just chance.”’ 

“Then you knew him?”’ 

“Slightly.” 

“And you came and stayed down here, 
in this place?”’ It was as if you could see, 
filmed in Daphne’s clear eyes, all the con- 
ae suspicions she felt bound to 
eel. 

“Rather an unusual proceeding,” said 
Daphne, very coldly. 

Crystal just laughed. 

Daphne said: “‘I—I can’t stay here. I 
don’t think you ought to be here either. 
He ought to go into a home. He 
ought ——” She broke off, holding her 
handkerchief to her nose. The aroma of 
beer was beginning to rise. ‘“‘I shall be 
sick if I stay here another minute,” said 
Daphne wildly. She ran downstairs. 
From the car window she said, ‘‘Let me 
know how he gets on. As soon as he is 
well enough to be moved, he must come 
to us.” 

Her manner was a mixture of frigidity 
and friendliness. Then she drove away, 
still holding her nose. Looking faintly 
perturbed. 

Crystal looked after her, up the gray 
dreariness of the Mile End Road. Then 
she put on the apron again and went back 
upstairs, smiling to herself. 


HE knelt down beside Major Warping- 
ton’s bed. Out aloud she said, ‘‘She’s 
had her chance, and she didn’t take it. Now 
I am going to have mine. I gave her her 
opportunity. I played cricket up to now. 
Now I’m going to play my own game. I 
love you, and I’m going to let you know it. 
I’m going to stay here till you’re well. I’m 
going to look after you. Oh, my dear ——”’ 
She spoke very softly, but he must have 
heard some of it, for he reached out and 
felt for her hand. Presently he opened his 
eyes and looked at her. 
She had forgotten, he saw, to paint her 
lips. 
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dining room, large 
kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, closets, 
Send for Free Catalog, 


LUMBER LABOR 
Save 18% WASTE™=30% COST 
The Aladdin System prepares all the lum- 
ber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Cost of 
lumber is reduced 18 per cent, cost of labor is reduced 
30 per cent. Our blue prints and instructions make 


it easy for anyone familiar with tools to erect an 
We guarantee safe arrival of complete 








A Famous WING 


PIANO 
$ 2 4 No Money 


Down 
Direct From Factory 
Richest, purest tone. 








Studio Piano, $245 ; Player, $375 


FREE TRIAL 
TILL JUNE! 


Hear its richinspiring tone. 
40,000in use. 40 yearguaran- 
tee. Pianos, Player Pianos 
and Grands. 30 styles to 
choose from. Shipped 
direct-from-factory. We 
pay all freight. Easy terms 
arranged. 


Returnable at our expense. y 
Write Today for ““The Book of Complete !n- 
formation about Pianos” and our offer FRE‘! 
WING & SON, Founded 1868—59th Year 
Dept. 20-33 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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180,000 Women Now Use the TRUA'P 
RAYON BRIDGE TABLE COVE!}:! 





Corner elastics hold tight 
the smooth payia sur- 
face, far SUPERIOR to 
FELT 


Woven-in_bor- 
ders and embroidered 


suit symbols make it an 
exquisite pridge prize — durable 
and WASHABLE! Send $12 for 
one-half dozen; $2 for one—neatly 
boxed. Perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
You may have any of these colors: 
1. Sand with peach border 
. Silver gray with lacquer-red 
border 
. Black with red border 
. Hydrangea blue with forsythia 
old border ; 
. Grass green with gold border 
. Orchid with old gold border 
Old rose with wineberry border 





Parlor Grands 











YOMANCO PRODUCTION CO. 
Dept. L, Saco, Maine 
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The, fournal Page by Page 


Art _A ppreciation and Art Educational Service 


cussions presented on this page from 

month to month, I know you must 
have made mental note of many things 
in this March issue which should engage 
our careful consideration. Surely you were 
delighted with the illustrations in color by 
Pruett Carter on pages 10 and 11, that by 
Henry Soulen on page 13, and the two by 
Henry Raleigh on pages 20 and 21, are 
notable examples in the field of color illus- 
tration and are very excellent reproduc- 
tions of the originals. They will be recalled 
to your attention next month. In the 


I: YOU have been following the dis- 


meantime turn to them occasionally for 
the pure enjoyment that comes from a 
serious study of a fine picture in color. 

Place your copy of the February issue 
on the table before you and provide 
yourself with the materials for cutting 





and mounting which have been sug- 
gested before. You will of course make 
individual adaptations of the sugges- 
tions given on this page, and therein lies 
much of the pleasure and satisfaction that 
are to be derived from the study of these 
pages. I am sure you are thoroughly con- 
vinced of the value of careful mounting 
of the examples you select. Permit me 
to offer a few general hints. First of all, 
leave a liberal amount of space around 
your selections, so that no part of the clip- 
pings approaches the edge of the mount 
too closely. Note the diagrams above. 
More space should be left below than at 
the top and sides, as in the margining of a 
book. Diagram 1 illustrates this. Even 
though the proportions of the clipping do 
not follow those of the mount closely, a 
finer effect is usually secured by keeping 
top and side margins about equal, leaving 
extra space below, as in 2 and 3. The re- 
lated unit of measure on three sides gives a 
feeling of definite intent and stability. 


HEN two or more clippings are to be 

placed on the same mount, it is well to 
put them rather close together so that they 
give the effect of a related group express- 
ing unity. Wide outside marginal spaces 
ind lesser interior spaces direct attention 
to the group first and help to avoid a 
“scattered” effect. Study the diagrams 
above for various groupings. Number 4 
indicates four clippings of the same size 
mounted together. Number 5shows three, 
two alike and one larger and of different 
shape. In some cases it would be better 
to have the horizontal form at the top, 
thus bringing the narrow horizontal divi- 
sion space above the center of the mount. 
Such a location for the horizontal divider 
is Shown in 6. In 7 it is below the center. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down to 
govern all cases. Much depends upon the 
location of the important lines or masses 
or colors within the clippings. In a gen- 
eral way it may be said that the most 
attractive elements should be toward the 
top, to provide a feeling of “‘lift’’ to the 
arrangement. 

Number 7 indicates that it is wise to 
preserve the unity of the outside mar- 
ginal space where possible even though 
the interior dividing spaces must vary 


By RaymMonp P. ENsiIGn 


considerably. Number 8 illustrates an 
exception to this, however, for were the two 
small rectangles to be pulled up so that 
their tops would line up with the center one, 
the grouping would seem to have lost its 
unity and appear scattering. It is often 
necessary to mount many small clippings 
on one sheet. Here again care should be 
taken in the grouping, as in 9, where two 
groups have been established, but with 
a relationship suggested between them 





through the side margin arrangement. As 
many as eleven items in Number 9 are 
made to work together in the effort to 
achieve unity and simplicity. Imagine the 
result if the eleven were scattered about 
over the area with no attempt to “tie to- 
gether.” 

Before doing any cutting let us look at 
some of the pages in the February Jour- 
NAL to observe some examples of arrange- 
ment in line with the paragraphs above. 
On page 185 a dignified, well-spaced bor- 
der treatment is shown around the por- 
trait. A very fine arrangement of simple 
lines and bands is given on page 20. Here 
is a hint for the framing of pictures such 
as this. Pages 10 and 11 are very fine in 
their lay-out and presented real difficul- 
ties. Note that the ‘“‘lift’’ toward the 
upper part of the pages is satisfying. 
Pages 39 and 122 present other solutions 
of the problem of page lay-out. Freer in 
treatment but orderly and effective are 
such pages as 62 and 71. 

Turn now to the cover of the February 
number. This is not only a “pretty girl 





cover,” but a fine piece of painting, as you 
will see when you have trimmed away the 
white. paper and lettering. Suitably 
framed or mounted, this is well worth pre- 
serving. You have doubtless noticed the 
portrait of the artist and the account of 
some of his experiences in Our Family 
Album on page 32. 

To the examples of pen-and-ink illus- 
trations which you already have in your 
collection you will: want to add those on 
pages 3, 4 and 5, by Wilford. In another 
medium, Mowat displays an admirable 
handling of dark and light masses in the 
illustrations on pages 6 and 7. The third 


article by Doctor Fosdick on Palestine 
carries with it more of Henry Soulen’s 
delightful paintings and sketches— 
pages 8 and 9. Other color illustrations 
which you will doubtless wish to save are 
those by Webster on pages 18 and 19. 
Gertrude Kay must have had a wonderful 
time making the drawings which are re- 
produced on pages 24 and 25. Hers isa 
rare sense of what to put in and what to 
leave out in order to make the drawings 
thoroughly convincing and entertaining. 
The decorative quality in the rendering is 
unusually fine. 
The careful mounting or framing of 
the Blakelock reproduction on page 28 
will add another important item to your 
collection representing American mas- 
terpieces. Without doubt you are sav- 
ing the articles by Mr. Lucas which 




















accompany this series of reproductions 
of the work of some of our own great 
artists. I have before suggested that the 
articles be filed in such a manner, with 
proper indexing, as to be readily available. 
Page 36 gives us some interesting ideas 
in domestic architecture and provides 
three excellent reproductions of pencil 
sketching. For our folios on interior dec- 


oration and home furnishing, excellent . 


material is given on pages 39 and 122. 
For additions to the files on costume de- 
sign and illustration, turn to pages 60, 61, 
62, 66, 67, 71, 72, 73 and 74, as well as to 
the illustrations for the article Dressing 
the World of Fashion for a Century, be- 
ginning on page 10. 

Page 175 must have been a page that 
presented real problems in lay-out. Note, 
however, that the page has been made 
symmetrical, nice groupings managed and 
effective balance achieved, thus giving 
us a pleasing example of Order, without 
which there can be no Art. 


F YOU have done as I have done, you 

are building up a very entertaining col- 
lection of small silhouette drawings such as 
the one shown on this page and which was 
originally on page 95 of the February 
issue. I clipped 12 of them from that 
one number in addition to 16 similar 
decorations in black-and-white. I find 
that my selections from the February issue 
include 10 paintings or color illustrations, 
8 pen-and-ink illustrations, 13 wash or 
crayon illustrations, 6 decorative in char- 
acter, 21 sketches in black-and-white, 23 
color sketches or illustrations, 15 figure 
drawings, 15 examples of good lettering, 9 
of decorative design, 16 of applied design, 
17 subjects for the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of perspective, 12 offering poster- 
making ideas, 10 for suggestive color 
schemes and 12 examples of good typo- 
graphical and illustrative lay-out. Some 
of these came from the advertising pages. 

In previous articles it has been sug- 
gested that teachers having to do with 
art instruction, arrange to have each 
pupil bring to school monthly—at the end 
of the month—a copy of the JOURNAL to 
be used as the basis for classroom exer- 
cises. The March number will be dis- 
cussed in detail on this page next month. 
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Makes the Dinner 


Maybe that is extravagant. At Ff 
any rate, a good soup certainly 
puts the folks in a friendly at- 
titude toward whatever follows. 
At our house wetakenochances. 
We buy good canned soups and 
to each can, just before 
serving, we add for season- 
ing one teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


To some of the vari- 
eties we add more. 
Try this next dinner 
time. Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce is a.delightful 
seasoning for 
meats, fish, fowl, 
gravies and dress- 
ings. Send for free 
recipe booklet. 


| Try this fine dress- 
ing for spinach: 3 
parts hot melted 
butter, 1 part Lea 
& Perrins’ Sauce. 














St / LEA & PERRINS 
| 235 West Street 


Y Y New York 


~ BECOME A NURSE 


HIS school will give you, in your 

own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Women Simply Can't Resist 
This Fast-Selling Line 4 


Just show women this exquisite display 
of dress goods, silks, wash fabrics and 
you can’t keep them from buying. Men 
and women agents needed to devote 
full or spare time. Good commissions. 
Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 
samples furnished. Write quickly. 

































The National Importing Co. a 
Dept. P-29, 569-573 Broadway, N.Y.C. l00QBeautiful Samples 


To Hang Up Anything 
In Home or Office 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Articles 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


GREETING CARDS 
~~ ¥ FOR HAND COLORING 


UNUSUAL DESIGNS FOR EASTER, 
MOTHER'S DAY, ETC., BY LEADING ARTISTS 
2 Charming Greeting cards 86 Special Greeting cards, 
with envelopes $]. 00 folders, envelopes $3 00 
tomatch. Alldifferent. “2° to match. All different. “J* 
¢-} Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 
| are earning extra money doing it. Send for assortment now. Ask 
\ for catalog B. Canterbury Art Guild, 367 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fama 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-353 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 


ANT WORK.4¢é..-? 


Earn $18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Workiaz OutiitFree. Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 



































You can complete this 
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The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


| head a young appetite and rejoice 
in the vitality that laughs at 


years. “The Shredded Wheat habit” 
has helped three generations through 
busy and fruitful lives to a maturity 
of health and happiness. With hot or 
cold milk Shredded Wheat is a deli- 
cious meal in itself. As a two-minute 
porridge, or toasted and eaten with 
butter, it makes an appetizing, warm- 








ing, nourishing, early-Spring break- 
fast. Begin tomorrow to enjoy the 
daily fitness that the whole wheat 
food elements of Shredded Wheat so 
pleasantly provide. One biscuit with 
milk is a nourishing meal—but most 
people eat two—eat as many as you 
like. Every shred gives golden health. 
The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Spare the Rod 


and 


Save the Rug! 














Beating the rug to free the 
grit. That’s hard work for 
you and hard on the rug, too. 
But the rug must be ¢horoughly 
cleaned to keep its beauty. 
Then—clean it with a Pre- 
mier Duplex. 




























































The Premier Duplex has dou- 
ble action —the two actions 


























essential to clean cleaning. 
They work together accom- 
plishing twice the work in 
half the time. The motor- 
driven brush sweeps the sur- 
face clean, and gently shakes 
and frees the grit. The strong 
suction bags all. 

















































































And the Premier Duplex 
spares you not only hard work, 
but mechanical work, too. 
It never needs oiling. Both 
brush and motor have ball 
bearings, packed in lubricant. 
It will‘keep your rugs—your 
whole home—clean and fresh 
for a lifetime. 
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: ee merchant in your city. In his store you will 3 


find, too, the Printzess Petite models for the 
shorter, slighter figure. For sports and travel 
—the Printzess Travelure. Ask for Printzess 
Garments by name. The Printzess label is the 
identification of a smart garment, and your 
guarantee of quality. 
Tue Printz BrepERMAN ComMPpaANYy 
Creveranp “= New Yorx 


Prices range from $25 to $98. 
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The Vernal Urge 


““PRING comes in dancing o’er 
~~ valley and hill; 
WW) Girlish her manner and filmy 
her raiment. 
(Gullible folk, to her prancing 
a-thrill, 
Rent country places and make the first 
payment. 
“pring comes in dancing; her postures are 
cute. 
Sweet vernal fragrances follow her train, 
While, amid moth balls, I seek my spring 
suit; 
Try on the last season’s straw hat again. 


Spring comes in dancing, the wanton de- 
ceiver. 
Poets may hail her with rippling caden- 
zas. 
] only snarl, for she brings me spring fever, 
Colds and la grippe and the drear in- 
fluenzas. 
Spring comes in dancing; the windows we 
raise; 
Germs on our innocent tissues alight. 
Morbidly snuffling, I groan at her ways. 
Weather predictions are, ‘Colder to- 
night.” 


Spring comes in dancing, a harbinger she. 
So I am told, of the loveliest things: 
Hordes of mosquitoes to fatten on me; 
Billions of flies, too, are gifts that she 
brings. 
Picnics she promises; summer hotels; 
Week ends with friends that return you 


a wreck. 
Spring comes in dancing. I sit here and 
snort, 
Earnestly wishing she’d break her fool 
neck. 


—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


Busting’ Our Illusions 


AYBE it was the Englishman, Stra- 
chey, who started it. At any rate, he 
wrote a book called ‘Four Eminent Vic- 
torians’’ in which he proved that Florence 
Nightingale was a shrew, Chinese Gordon 
was a lunatic, Doctor Arnold of Rugby was 
something-or-other, and Cardinal New- 
man was not so much. He had already 
proved that Queen Victoria was a frump. 
Now Mr. Rupert Hughes has proved 
that our ancient hero, George Washington, 
was a philanderer, a cusser, gamester and 
manufacturer of distilled liquors; and we 
are led even to infer that the immortal 
George did not throw a silver dollar across 
the Potomac River, as we have so fondly 
believed, but that he threw at most only 

thirty-five cents, counterfeit money. 
The way is therefore open to all and 
sundry, to enter the arena of biography 
with a spiked-club, and ruin a reputation 
wherever it pops up its head. First come, 
first whack! As long as our illusions must 
x0, it had better be gotten over with as 
quickly and humanely as possible. The 
following suggestions will serve to assist 
‘ny amateur assassins who desire to write 

‘ book of this sort: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Show that, in- 
‘ead of the thrifty individual he has been 
ported as being, he was in fact a spend- 
hrift, in debt to everybody; that he bor- 
owed forty dollars from the Queen of 

‘rance and then denied it; that his auto- 
ography was really written by a man 
‘amed Bushrod Jones; and that he was put 
| jail in England for stealing doormats 

‘1 Portman Square. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Show that, while 
host people suppose that he spent his 
‘ime in Springfield, Illinois, in the practice 
of law, Mr. Lincoln was really playing the 
ukulele in the Letter Carriers’ Band; that 
he sold worthless stock in a copper mine 
'o school-teachers; that the Douglas de- 
bates were really written for him by the 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal; 
and that he was the inventor of a fountain 
pen which would not write. 











RALPH WALDO Em- 
ERSON. Show that 
this man, commonly 
thought a quiet stu- 
dent, was in reality a 
pugilist during his 
early life, and was ar- 
rested in Concord, 
Massachusetts, for 
breaking up a Salvation Army meeting; 
that he still owes the corner groceryman 
for flour and eggs bought under a false 
name. Bring out the fact that he secretly 
owned a plantation in Porto Rico with 
two thousand slaves, who were terribly 
illtreated. It might be well also to pre- 
sent proof that he offered a place in his 
famous book, Representative Men, to any 
politician who would pay six hundred 
dollars and promise to buy eighty copies 
of the book. 

Down with illusions! Sic ’em! 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


The ‘Discontented Statue 


) pe stupid work for statues, this stand- 

ing in the park, 

With not a soul to speak to from early 
morn till dark. 

And if we’re discontented you really can- 
not blame us, 

For there’s absolutely nothing in this 
thing of being famous. 

When I was first installed here and cere- 
moniously unveiled, 

I little thought what weariness the dig- 
nity entailed. 

But when all the fuss is over and the 
wreaths and flowers are faded 

And eaten by the squirrels, you begin to 
feel degraded. 

And half the people passing by don’t 
recognize your name; 

A general or a poet, to them it’s all the 
same. 





QUACKERY 


The nursemaids are 
the worst; they 


say, 
“‘Let’s sit by this old 
Johnny.” 
Or if the children don’t 
behave, they cry, 
“He'll chase you, 
honey.” » 
And policemen idly going by say, looking 
coldly at you, 
“They’re going to dig the subway here; 
I guess it’s good-by statue.”’ 
After all, we’re only statues, and can 
you really blame us? 
For there’s absolutely nothing in this 
thing of being famous. 
— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


cAs Time Jogs to the ‘Radio Fan 


REAKFAST right after the setting-up 
exercises. 

Iceman came at the beginning of prayer 
service from WOW. 

Groceryman at the start of the house- 
hold hour. 

Mrs. Smith cailed in the middle of the 
weather report. 

Sent Johnny to school promptly at the 
beginning of the daily talk on the care of 
children. 

Gave baby her bath at the start of the 
shopping service. 

Had lunch to music broadcast from the 
Who’s-Who Hotel. 

Took nap immediately after Cousin 
Polly’s beauty talk. 

Dinner to music from the Hotel Highup. 

Put baby to bed when the bedtime story 
started. 

Set bread at the beginning of the Har- 
mony Lads’ hour. 

Left note for John, telling him to take 
his medicine when the Harmonica Boys 
went on the air. —ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 
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WIFE (to new driver who has just missed team): ‘“‘JOHN! WAIT! 


THERE IS 


A MAN WHO WISHES TO SAY SOMETHING TO US!”’ 


Things’ 
When Great-Grandmother Moved 


“TTOITY-TOITY, but I can’t 

be pestered with all these 
big things in the new place! The 
new house has only thirteen rooms, 
and outside the front and back parlor there 
isn’t one of them that’s more than twenty 
feet square. I’ll not take along that larg- 
est four-poster. And as for the three side- 
boards and the davenports, I’ll see if 
Cousin Eliza would take one of them, and 
perhaps I can give the davenport that’s 
in the front hall to Niece Melissa’s folks. 
It’s nine feet long and I can’t be bothered 
with it in the new place. We'll be cramped 
enough as it is.”’ 


When Grandmother Moved 


“Oh, dear me, it’s such a problem to 
know what to do with this family furni- 
ture! Nobody wants this heavy mahogany 
and rosewood, now that all the newest and 
most stylish things are black walnut. 
It was all right in this great thirteen-room 
house, but we won’t have space to turn 
around if we take it to that little eight- 
room bandbox we’re headed for. We'll 
have to get rid of that chest of drawers 
and that old carved sofa. And as for those 
sideboards, they’re a nuisance, too; great 
big things seven feet long. I wish it was 
possible to sell the stuff, but who’d buy 
such old-fashioned things?”’ 


When Mother Moved 


‘Well, the antique dealer was here to- 
day, and I sold some of the things. Hated 
to do it, but we can’t take them to a five- 
room flat, and little rooms at that. Got 
rid of that old center table; but kept the 
gateleg table because one can fold that up 
and stick it away in a corner. Sold the 
last of the sideboards, too, and the dresser 
with the big drawers. I hesitated about 
the dresser—it was grandmother’s—but 
it’s heavy as lead—the moving men al- 
ways groan so about lifting it—and be- 
sides, if we put it in any room of that flat 
we’ve taken, there’d be no place left to 
put the bed.” 


When Daughter Moves 


“Yes, we’re all settled at last, thank 
goodness! And for only two rooms and 
bath, we’ve really got a good deal of furni- 
ture. Too much, perhaps. We are lucky 
to have such a large living room; it’s ten 
feet three inches square. We’ve got quite 
a few of the old family pieces. The rush- 
bottom high chair in the corner was great- 
grandmother’s when she was a baby. That 
quaint old rosewood workbox was hers, 
too. The brass candlesticks are family 
heirlooms, that old pewter mug, and that 
sampler in the ebony frame. We had a 
nice old gateleg table, but it had to go to 
make room for Jim’s new radio cabinet. 
It was fully five feet long, and cramped us 
dreadfully.” —ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


Real Estate and Dogs 


“7 SHALL be glad to see Hector, your 

big Saint Bernard, again,” said the 
visitor to the suburbs as the flivver rolled 
along. 

‘*‘Had to get rid of that dog,”’ said the 
modern suburbanite crisply. 

“Bite somebody ?”’ 

“No, but he took up too much space. 
Saint Bernard’s almost as big as a calf. 
Belongs to past age, when people had 
barnyards and real estate wasn’t so val- 
uable. A one-family dog house is eco- 
nomic waste nowadays.” 

“‘One-family dog house? You don’t 
mean to say ——” 

“Surely do. Had dog house remodeled 
when I got rid of Hector. Found, as I ex- 
pected, that if I got a compact terrier 
there’d be a nice apartment for a still 
smaller dog on the top floor. Got good 
top-floor tenant for my own house; rent 
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Reproduced from anactual 
photograph of a Hartshorn 
metal roller that was in- 
stalled in 1864. Note the 
unusual construction. The 
pawl, or controlling device, 
is part of the bracket,rather 
than of the roller itself, as 
is the case today. 


\ 


t served at a window for sixty-three years 
and watched the troops of three wars go by 


ONDERFUL thing—a window shade! One 

of the little BIG things of life. One of the 
things that are unhonored and unsung. But, one 
of the things that make home—HOME. 


And thus we, whose business it is to produce the 
things of which fine window shades are made, 
cannot stifle a feeling of pride when we look at 
the Hartshorn Roller that is reproduced above. 
It was hung in a window of a home in Brooklyn, 
New York, in the stirring war-time days of ’64. 
It looked out from the same window, upon an- 
other world at war, in 1898. It served in the same 
old window, accompanied by a blue-starred ser- 
vice flag, in 1918. 


And, all through those sixty-three years, it never 
failed to respond to the will of a hand upon the 
shade string. It was made to serve. It DID serve 
—for more than twenty thousand days—keeping 
the world and strife OUT —keeping the cheer of 
the fireside and peace—IN. 


What more need be said of the quality that was 
built into it? « . ° 


The same unquestioned quality, augmented by the im- 
provements of the passing years, is offered in Hartshorn 
Rollers and Shade Cloths today. After all, there is only 
a few cents’ difference in cost between Hartshorn and 
ordinary shade products, and there is really no reason 
why you should not insist upon your dealer estimating 
on Hartshorn Cloths on lho a0 Rollers for your home. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


Uf, SHADE PRODUCTS 
Established. 1860 


A shade is only as good 
as its roller. 





HartshornShadeCloths are 
available in every desirable 
color and for every conceiv- 
able purpose. 











BY THE MAKERS 





OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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out half of garage; why not make dog 
house pay its own way?” 

“And does it?” 

“You bet it does. Let top floor to a 
Pekinese. Belongs to man down street 
who hasn’t room even for a bird cage.” 

Eve had her troubles, but Adam never 
annoyed her with detailed accounts of his 
mother’s cooking. 


He Is 


OHEN: Dot’s a fine new baby 
got at my house. 

LEvy: Is he? 

COHEN: No, Ikey. 


Satan finds some mischief still for id 


hands to do. The problem of idle feet 
solved nicely by the Charleston. 


T 
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Price means nothing until you know what it buys 


Old customs of buying furniture are changing. Fewer and fewer buyers, 
ifter expressing delight in pieces as lovely as these of eighteenth century 
English ancestry, ask in the next breath, “What are their prices?” 
More and more insist on first knowing what price tags never tell. 


Neither its attractively low price, its exquisite carving and con- 
ours, nor its harmony of color reveals what solid worth is built 
nto this group. The mellow mahogany of its frames is genu- 
‘ne, seasoned thoroughly, hand-carved skillfully, fashioned 
staunchly. Comfort, grateful and enduring, nestles beneath 
-he linen frieze and moquette of sofa and chair, under the ra- 
“ine tapestry and velvet of the Coxwell, and the silken damask 
of the Charles II chair. Expert springing and loose Karpen- 
‘sque cotton-filled cushions, offer yielding and lasting ease. 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE 


FLN DD: THE 


You need not wonder or guess about all this hidden quality. Merely look 
on the underframe for the Karpen nameplate. When you find it there, 
then, but not until then, can you be certain that the moderate price marks 
a sound investment. Whether you pay a few dollars for a chair or hun- 


dreds for a suite, this nameplate assures more value for every 
dollar in living-room, library, sunroom, or hall furniture. 


Your Karpen dealer has or will get for you, quickly and 
gladly, the very group in the exact fabrics pictured here. 
Write for his name and for The Glorious Adventure of Home 
Furnishing (JM), a colorful booklet that tells the interesting 
story of good furniture. S. Karpen & Bros., 801 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; 37th Street and Broadway, New York City; 
or 180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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A life 


Under this modern regime of soft food, our gums 


7 


a 





not the life for healthy gums! 


grow weak and lose their tone. They need exercise, 
they need stimulation, they need 1PANA TOOTH PASTE 
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5 tagnation is death— 
circulation is life and health.’’ 
—well-known maxim. 


* ** * 


OU could hardly find a better case 
in point for the maxim above, 
than the difficulties so many people 
are having with their gums today. 
For gums are seldom in perfect 
health. Pyorrhea, thank goodness, is 
often more of a fear than a reality— 
but there can be no doubt whatever 
that troubles of the gums are both 
prevalent and stubborn. 


Our diet undermines 
the health of our gums 


Lack of stimulation from the food we 
eat—lack of ‘‘exercise,’’ the dentists 
will tell you—is the source of many 
of these modern gum disorders. Think 
for a moment, how we refine, how we 
‘denature’ our food before we eat it. 





We peel our fruits, and stew them 
until they almost fall apart. We husk 
our grains, and mill all the roughage 
out of them. We cook our vegetables 
to a soft consistency and cover them 











deprived. And your dentist, if you 
ask him, will confirm this reasoning: 


How Ipana and massage 
defeat “Pink tooth brush’ 


He will explain the simple techniqu¢ 
of this gentle frictionizing of thfe 
gums, with the brush or with the 
fingers. He will tell you that the 
daily practice of gum stimulation) is 
a splendid health habit to form. And 
very likely he will suggest that you 
perform both the gum massage jand 
the regular brushing of your teeth 
with Ipana Tooth Paste. 











For the ziratol content of Ipana 
gives it a peculiar efficacy in the ton- 
ing and stimulation of undernourished 
gums. Known and used for years by 
dentists, ziratol is a hemostatic and 
antiseptic of high value, and its pres- FF 
ence in Ipana is one great reason foi 
the strong professional backing thai 
originally gave Ipana its start. 


Make Ipana your tooth paste 
for at least thirty days 





The coupon, of course, will bring you 





with creamy sauces. We delight in 

tender, flaky desserts, pies and pas- 

tries. So, made up to a great extent of delectable 
dainties, our diet is too soft, too easy on our teeth 
and gums. It denies them work—with the attend- 
ant stimulation and massage that a coarser fare 
would give. 

That briefly is why gums soften, weaken, and 
lose their tone. The blood within their walls does 
not circulate freely, new 
fresh blood does not reliven 
the depleted tissues as it 
should. ‘‘Pink tooth 
brush,’ the earliest sign of 







the ten-day tube, and that is enough 
to acquaint you with Ipanas powet 
to keep your teeth clean, white and brilliant. And 
in all likelihood you will find Ipana’s flavor 
a delicious surprise. 

But ten days can only start the good work on 
your gums. So the better plan is to buy a full-size 
tube at the next drug store you pass. That ts cnough 
for more than one hundred brushings—a much 
fairer test of all Ipana can do. And even if your 
gums bother you seldom or never, begin your use 
of Ipana today. For the best time to fight gum 
troubles is before they start. 


Just glance at the menu! From soup to soufflé 

modern food is soft, creamy, over-refined—en- 

tirely lacking in the roughage and fibre that 
once kept gums healthy and teeth sound. 


ered 


impairment of the health of gums, is a complaint of 
neglect and a warning of troubles to come. 


Common sense alone would dictate that the way 
to correct such troubles is to supply to the tissues 
the stimulation of which they are abnormally 











73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-37 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
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IPANA Tooth Paste} 
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Peach Fritters 


1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder a 
lf, teaspoon salt a 
2 tablespoons sugar 
¥, cup milk 

1 egg ; 
6 canned peach halves 
Flour for rolling i 
Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand 
Pure Lard for deep frying 
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Sift dry ingredients. Mix ie 
in milk and egg beaten to- 
Sether. Roll peach halves 
in flour, dip in batter and 
fry in “‘Silverleaf’’ (370° F.) 
until delicately browned. 
Drain on brown paper. 


you Serve with fruit sauce 
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¢ gum ‘1s, such as fritters and croquettes! See what goodness this pure 

t is to get this special touch of richness lard will add to your foods, both 

heir frying that so many housewives fried and baked —ask for 

e used Swift’s “‘Silverleaf” Brand Pure ‘‘Silverleaf’” by name. It comes in 

| d for years. Rendered exceptionally the handy self-measuring carton 

ec ~ ct and pure from choice pork fat, (one pound) and also in 2, 4 and 
_  »‘\verleaf”? adds to foods a highly-prized 8 pound pails. 


tige 
tle 
the 
ny is 
And 
yOu 
and 
eeth 
| . Deep frying is easy with a i 
basket—and how good it i 
‘ame makes fruit fritters! if 
ton- \ 
shed J . * 4 
“i Just the appetizing touch you 
pres = i 
‘| have always wanted in these foods | 
ww r7v7 an d so mu ch goodness, delicate and mellow, whenever it it 
' a is used in either frying or baking. 
- casic¢r nOWw 7 7 7 And because of its remarkable purity, 4 
ower “Silverleaf’” heats evenly. It fries thor- : 
And hey can be so good—these crisp foods OUughly to the very center underneath a f : 
flavor ericans love so well. Firmly tender, of Ctust of golden-brown. = 
rse, and golden brown! But something An added convenience in your cooking is 4 
rk on e besides, when they are at their best. ‘‘Silverleaf’s’’ exclusive self-measuring car- i. 
I]-size v you appreciate that extra appetizing ton. No more fussing with measuring cup i 
ae ‘ness which is added by the frying fat, if and spoon! Simply mark the print rh 
it , rightly chosen! And how you miss it as indicated on the carton flap F 
ur use § ‘ cn it’s lacking, especially in the daintier and cut the correct amount. Hi 
é | 


“‘Best to buy 
for bake or fry’’ 
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CT 


The self-measuring 
carton of ‘‘Silverleaf’’ 
saves time and work. 
Just score the print 
as shown on the flap a 
and cut the exact 
amount needed 
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Swift & Company 


“Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 
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Old Dutch protects 


porcelain and enamel and brings 


Spick and span cleanliness in the home is more than a matter of pride—it is a safeguard to 
health. 

The safe way to assure spick and span healthful cleanliness is to use Old Dutch. Its 
unequalled quality makes it the sure and safe thing to use on porcelain and enamel surfaces. 

Sure because it removes stains, discolorations, visible dirt and invisible impurities, bringing 
healthful cleanliness, a vital factor in the bathroom: keeps the kitchen sink and all equipment hygi- 
enically clean and sanitary—a necessary protection wherever food is prepared. 

Safe because its particles are flaky and flat shaped and like thousands of tiny erasers do their 
cleaning by erasing all dirt and invisible impurities without scratching. The surface is kept smooth, 
hygienic and healthful. The beauty of porcelain and enamel is protected and its longer life insured. 
Avoid scratchy cleaners. They not only injure porcelain and enamel surfaces but make scratches 
which are catch-alls for dirt and impurities. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Chases Dirt — Protects the Home 
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Invite 


Paul Whiteman 
to play for your 
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= of having America’s greatest 
dance-organizations at your beck and call! 
Orchestras that would cost a small for- 
tune to engage for a single evening! 
Through the new Orthophonic Victrola 
and the amazing new Orthophonic Vic- 
tor Records, you can bring these self- 
same orchestras right into your home. 
Exactly as you would hear them at the 
smart supper-clubs and hotels! 

Listen to that crooning saxophone car- 
trying the melody . . . the plinkety-plank of 
the banjos underneath beating a rhythmic 
accompaniment. Now the clarinet with 
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The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music 
for the home. Model Four-three (above) is $95, list price. 
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“It gives a new and delightful definition 
to the bass, so desirable for dancing.” 


—PAUL WHITEMAN. 
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its toe-teasing cadences. Now the guttural 
‘““*bong’’ of the bass sax or the mellow 
‘‘oomp"’ of the big brass tuba. Who can 
resist dance music like this? 


The music you want, 
nvhenever you want it 


Not only dance music but a// kinds 
of music are yours whenever you wish 
through the Orthophonic Victrola 

. reproduced with a clearness and 
fidelity to the original that are simply 
unbelievable. Voice has all the in- 
flections, the mannerisms, the person- 
ality of the singer. ‘‘Matched 
impedance,’’ the new, scientific, 


The New 
Orthophonic 











VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





Victor-controlled principle of smooth 
sound-flow, is responsible for Victor's 
matchless tone. 

The new Orthophonic Victor Records 
are an achievement comparable to that 
of the Orthophonic Victrola itself. They 
have a new fulness, a new depth and 
power. They are recorded by microphone, 
and made from an improved material 
which eliminates all foreign noises. They 
play on any instrument and vastly 
improve its playing quality! 





Until you hear the new Orthophonic Victrola 
play the new Orthophonic Victor Records, 
you cannot have the remotest conception of 
the thrill this amazing combination will 
bring you, day after day, year after year. 
See the nearest Victor dealer today. There 
are many beautiful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $95 to $300, list price. Silent 
electric motor ($35 extra) does away with 
winding. You play ... and dance! 
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ACTUAL VISITS 
TO P & G HOMES 


T had a rather charming history—small 

Peggy’s rose-splashed frock. Peggy’s young 
pretty mother, whom we have known since 
her childhood, showed it to us. 

“T made it out of a dress I’ve kept in a 
chest for six years,” she said. 
““A dress I wore the summer 
I was engaged. I brought it 
downstairs the other day and 
showed it to Dick and he said 
why, of course, he remembered 
just how I looked in it!” 

The dress itself was sweet— 
voile with little stripes of 
dropped stitches, and roses 
all over it. 

“It had to be washed, of 
course,’ went on Peggy’s 
mother, “‘and the water heater 
had gone out as it always 
seems to be doing. So do you 
know how I washed it? With 
P and G Soap and cold water! 
A neighbor told me I could.” 


© 1927, P. & G. Co. 
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Roses of six years ago 
on little Peggys frock — 





“Why,” we asked in surprise, “didn’t you 
know you could use P and G with cold water?” 
““T’d never used it at all before,” she said. 
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“Now I’m enthusiastic about it. It was so easy 
to wash the dress without heating water and 
it came out beautifully. The white part had 
yellowed a little, but P and G restored its 
whiteness—and the colors areas fresh as ever.”’ 

“Now, whenever I have to 
wash out anything, I use 
P and G. It’s marvelous the 
way it saves rubbing. White 
clothes come out so fresh and 
white—even the things Peggy 
gets dirtiest. I’ll probably use 
P and G forever now.”’ 

P and G does save work. 
It’s a fine white laundry soap 
that makes white clothes really 
white, and washes colored 
clothes safely clean, without 
hard rubbing or every-week 
boiling. Whether water is hard 
or soft, hot or cold, P and G 
gives beautiful results. And 
clothes smell sweet and fresh as 
though they had been 
aired and sunned for hours. Don’t 
you think that P and G could help 


you, too? PROCTER & GAMBLE 


The largest-selling soap 
in the world 


blossom anew 





































How to sprinkle 
clothes uniformly 


OU know how much more 

dificult it is to iron clothes 
satisfactorily which are “dry in 
spots.” Have you ever tried sprin- 
kling your clothes with a whisk 
broom, which scatters the myriad 
tiny drops uniformly? It helps too 
to use hot water. Garments will be 
dampened evenly so that you cin 
iron almost at once if you wish. 


rd ca ra 


P and G became popular because 
it was such a fine soap. It is now 
the largest-selling soap in th 
world, so you can buy it at a price 
smaller, ounce for ounce, than 
that of other soaps. 
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PRESIDENT 
WILSON, AS 
HE APPEARED 
IN 1920, WITH 
| MRS. WILSON 
AND REAR 
ADMIRAL 
GRAYSON 









































The Fléalth of the Presidents 


mature years to fill the office of 
4 President of the United States, and 
4 there is no reason to believe that this custom will 






‘1 the immediate future. While the majority of our 
its have enjoyed reasonably good health in the White 

ey have been subjected, in many instances, to the 
ud tear inseparable from long years of public service 
“ing up the duties of the presidency. They enter 
‘v duties and heavier responsibilities, rich in experi- 


iy | irequently less well equipped physically as the price 


such experience. 


Presiciential statistics reveal some interesting points in this 


connectio; 
dents has 

The O 
Willian 


1. The average age at inauguration of our Presi- 
been fifty-four years. 


\dest President at the time of his inauguration was 


Menry Harrison, who had just passed his sixty- 


eighth birthday. While he appeared to be in good health at 


the time of 
Many years ¢ 
and as a ine 


assuming office on March 4, 1841, he had spent 
>t public service in the Army, Diplomatic Corps, 
mber of Congress and of the Senate, and had just 








By REAR ADMIRAL Cary T. Grayson 


Surgeon of the President’s Yacht Mayflower During the Roosevelt 
and Taft Administrations and White House Physician 
During Both Terms of President Wilson 


passed through a strenuous and fatiguing electoral campaign. 
His career as President lasted exactly one month, and his 
death, on April fourth, startled and depressed the entire 
country. He was the first President to die in office and there 
can be no doubt that his death was hastened by his utter 
disregard for his own personal health and the insistent de- 
mands of hordes of office seekers and exuberant friends. 

It has been said of him that he was “‘literally handshaken 
to death.”” On reaching Washington he walked bareheaded 
from the station, bowing his acknowledgments to the people 
in the street. On the day of his inauguration he declined to 
ride to the capitol in the carriage provided and rode horse- 
back, hat in hand, and without an overcoat. Following his 
inauguration he delivered a high-flown, lengthy address 
which Webster had in vain besought him to shorten. 


Mr. Harrison’s inaugural address was the 
longest delivered by any of our Presidents and 
contained 8578 words. The shortest is Presi- 
dent Washington’s second address, which con- 
sisted of but 134 words. While all his hearers were closely 
muffled against the inclement weather he stood without 
gloves or overcoat and with bare head. 

Following this rash procedure he shook hands for three 
hours and then went, in succession, to three inaugural balls 
on the same evening. During the weeks that followed he 
stayed up late at night but, nevertheless, rose early and went 
to market daily. This fatiguing round of activity in an 
already old man so lowered his resistance that he became an 
easy victim of pneumonia following exposure during a rain- 
storm. In his last moments as he lay delirious, one of his 
frequent utterances was, “These applications—will they 
never cease?’”’ A pathetic but timely commentary on the 
demands of the presidency ! 

It need hardly be remarked that this is a startling illustra- 
tion of rashness and imprudence in personal hygiene without 
justification. President Harrison was a soldier, used to the 
rigors and hardships of an Indian campaign. He delighted 
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in making a fine military appearance 


comrade to his children, and his letters 








and insisted on going through the 
whole performance correctly; but, in 
so doing, he overestimated his strength 
and undermined his constitution; and 
this, together with the tremendous 
burdens of office, made the end in- 
evitable. 

The example of Mr. Harrison is cited 
at some length, as it isthe most striking 
instance up to the time of Mr. Wilson 
where the election to the presidency 
was equivalent to the death sentence. 

There is this distinction, however, 
between Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. Wil- 
son’s break in health—that, in the case 
of the former, there seemed to be no 
good reason for this extreme tax on 
physical resources. In the case of 
President Wilson, while he understood 
clearly the risk he ran and the dis- 
astrous effect of continuing his efforts 
for a principle, he decided, nevertheless, 
that his personal health was a minor 
consideration when weighed in the 
balance against a covenant which he 
felt should be carried out and which he 
firmly believed would allay in great 
measure the menace of another dis- 
astrous war. 

The youngest President at the time 
of his inauguration was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who assumed office at the 
age of forty-two years. He had led a 
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abound in the spirit of good fellowship 
which he was able to maintain ang 
cultivate toward his children. 

After entering the White House he 
continued to lead, as far as he could, 
an outdoor life with plenty of exercise 
which he considered so necessary to 
maintain his health. He was particu. 
larly fond of riding, and had a great 
affection for his favorite horse, “‘ Ros. 
well.” On one of these rides a friend 
remarked to him, “‘ Roswell is ce: tainly 
a fine horse.” “Yes,” he replied; “he 
is a gentleman.” 

Mr. Roosevelt delighted in taking 
long tramps through the woods, and 
his companions were frequently hard- 
pressed to follow him. He thought 
nothing of wading through the creeks 
and swamps of Rock Creek Park and 
what is now Potomac Park, and the 
discomfiture of his followers was often 
in evidence. He was usually accom- 
panied by some members of the White 
House staff and occasionally by some 
of the diplomats or dignitaries of the 
various governments represented in 
Washington. Unless these officials had 
taken the precaution to go prepared 
for such an adventure, it involved 
either turning back, which, of course, 
they were reluctant to do, or consider- 
able wear and tear on patent-leather 

















colorful and vigorous life, served in the 





shoes and spats. 





state legislature, been police commis- 
sioner of New York, and in 1897 had 
become Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. He had served in the Spanish- 
American War with great distinction, and in 1899 
became Governor of New York. He was a 
traveler, writer, reformer, soldier and statesman. 
In 1901 he became Vice President of the United 
States. Six months and ten days later, following 
the tragic death of President McKinley, Mr. 
Roosevelt assumed the office of presidency. He 
had gone for a tramp in the woods and was lo- 
cated with difficulty. He then covered five hun- 
dred miles by foot, horse and train in nineteen 
hours, and took the oath of office at Buffalo. 


Strenuous Health 


R. ROOSEVELT’S career is an outstanding 
example of what may be done by develop- 

ing a poor physique to a state of fitness for years 
of strenuous and exhausting mental and physical 
activities. He came of a wealthy family, but 
in his early youth was in such poor health that 
his chance of growing 
up and leading an ac- 


PRESIDENT 


PHOTO. © UNDERWYUUDL «& 


ROOSEVELT ON A HUNTING TRIP IN COLORADO 


BELOW—PRESIDENT TAFT ENJOYING HIS FAVORITE SPORT 


UnDEnWUUD The example of Mr. Roosevelt as the 
youngest President is cited as that of 
a man who had found it necessary to 


take particular care of his health and 

















tive life did not ap- 








pear good. The 
purchase of a ranch 
in the West and his 
subsequent life in the 
open, with long horse- 
back rides and con- 
siderable physical 
exertion, developed a 
physique which later 
on withstood the 
hardships of strenu- 
ous military cam- 
paigns and equally 
strenuous White 
House activities. He 
developed a zest for 
life and for outdoor 
activities which re- 
mained with him to 
the time of his death. 
He became a famous 
hunter of big game, a 
skillful horseman and 
a good tennis player. 
He took regular ex- 
ercise in the open air, 
which contributed 
much to his abound- 
ing vitality. He was 
fond of birds and pro- 
vided shelter forthem 
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whose efforts in this direction had resulted in 
seemingly boundless vitality and energy. It is 
true that he used up this energy in ever increas- 
ing quantities and it is also, no doubt, true that 
he could have prolonged his life had he devoted 
his energies to this end. 


Overtaxed Ph rysical Resources 


T APPEARS, however, that this was not the 

objective he sought, but that he actually 
crowded into a shorter life much more in the way 
of endeavor and accomplishment than was good 
for even his wonderful physical attainments. His 
trip to South America, while full of adventure 
and no doubt looked forward to eagerly, took a 
further drain on his physical resources. Although 
he was advised against making this trip he never 
seemed to hesitate or to have the least doubt 
about his ability to go through with it. He died 
at the age of sixty- 
one. He had become 
suddenly ill on March 
11, 1918, with inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
and went to a hospi- 
tal. He longed to re- 
turn to his home and 
was allowed ‘0 do so, 
and for several days 
seemed to be im- 
proved. On January 
6, 1919, after spend- 
ing a quiet evening in 
writing and in talk- 
ing with his wife, he 
quietly slipped away. 

Vice President 
Marshall said «f him, 
“Death had '3) take 
him sleeping; (or if 
Roosevelt hai been 
awake, there would 
have been a fix ht.” 

Five other Prest- 
dents—Polk, Pierce, 
Grant, Garfie!d and 
Cleveland—were un- 
der fifty at the time 
of their inauguration, 
nineteen Presidents 
were between fifty 
and sixty ifwe include 
Mr. Cleveland, who 
































in the winter, feeding 





was fifty-five at the 





them every day. He 
was fond of dogs and 
horses. Hewas agreat 


THIS SORT OF THING HELPS WEARY OUR CHIEF EXECUTIVE—NEW YEAR’S DAY CROWD 


WAITING TO SHAKE THE PRESIDENTIAL HAND 


PHOTOS. © UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


(Continued on 
Page 54) 
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PRESENTLY HE BEGAN TO TELL HER HOW MUCH HE LOVED HER. 





HE DID IT, SHE THOUGHT, VERY WELL 

















SIELPHINE said that everyone named 
| Delphine had always proved to be a Lure. 
§]]} She wanted to be a Lure. She was not 
4] clear what a Lure was. You were quiet, 

looked up quickly and nodded, saying 
S| nothing. You were intuitive, saw more 
oe: than was said, were alternately silent 

“} and incisive. And you were no longer 








necessirily beautiful. Instead you looked interesting, so 
that i) cafés they said: ‘‘Whois she? She looks interest- 
Ing. What does she do?” 

S| lived with an older sister, who was, Delphine often 
Said. ; re-Victorian. Named Mary, the sister was intent on 
being :dmonisher; and when she went to California to care 
for a invalid brother Delphine gave the housekeeper a 
Vace!.0n with pay, invited Helene Barclay to stay with her, 
bougi:: some pink lamp shades and a new kind of incense, 
and }):cnared to enter upon three months of the life of a lure 
Incar? ate, “An intellectual lure, Helene,” she explained. 

: 1 .cre’s no such thing,” said Helene. 

-ou,’” said Delphine, “are a year younger than I am and 
a Sores hat physical type.” 
‘ 4 cu have moments,” said Helene, “‘when you’re spiri- 
elle 


: \\ vatamid-Victorian word,” said Delphine. “Iam not.” 
And you look like your mother,’’ Helene told her. 


F* Delphine looked at the portrait of her mother, who had 

led ‘en Delphine was sixteen—and now she was twenty- 

sien Her mother seemed abstracted, intent, not at all 
used, 


“Mother lived in an entirely different world from the 
World of today,” Delphine affirmed. 

Oli, utterly,” Helene agreed. 

Is your name really Helene?” Delphine asked. 


‘Delphine 


By ZONA GALE 
IMustrated by Paul Gill 


“It was Helen until I was sixteen,” Helene confessed. 
‘‘What was your name once?” 

“‘Della,”’ said Delphine. 

Delphine began her technical lurehood on an evening 
when Helene had gone to the theater and Larry Bond was 
to drop in. He had said that he would drop in—though 
Delphine knew that he had been nowhere just previously, 
and had nowhere to go just following the drop; but he 
sounded preoccupied and rushed. 

All the pink lamp shades glowed dully, the new incense 
was working; and Delphine, in a red which she called ver- 
milion, was on a love seat, with violet perfume sprinkled in 
her hair. 

Larry, who was going to be a doctor, was vaguely puzzled 
at the air of the room. ‘‘ Why the lamp show?”’ he demanded. 

“To give atmosphere,” she explained. ‘‘What are you 
doing?” 

“You don’t care, do you,” said Larry, “‘if I pinch out 
those joss sticks? They smell so exactly like a porous 
plaster. May I open a window somewhere?” 

Delphine had thought that the room seemed warm and 
exotic, like a room waiting for a rendezvous. But she re- 
ceived the fresh air in her lungs and said “‘ Tell me things ”— 
with her a favorite opening. 


“Well,” said Larry robustly, “‘my father wants me to go 
to Majorca with him.” 

“The tropics!’’ said Delphine intensely. ‘‘ How priceless. 
Of course you’ll go.” 

“‘Put into your voice the proper amount of alarm at the 
idea of my leaving,” said Larry. 

“But the tropics! The moon and the palms and the hot 
dry nights 33 

“Oh, no. The days are hot but the nights are chilly this 
time of year, and both of ’em are wet. I don’t know. I 
wonder if a man bred in the north can be sure of being 
decent in the tropics.” 

“He can live,’’ Delphine breathed. 

Larry frowned. “‘Gosh, I don’t know—with the insects 
and the laziness. But I wasn’t thinking of that. Can he 
be per 

“He can be himself,’’ Delphine murmured. 

Larry looked down at her. “‘What’s that thing on your 
head for?” he demanded, and ungallantly plucked at a band 
of rhinestone gauze. 

“Don’t you like me?’”’ Delphine asked him. 

He rambled over the room and came to rest before her 
again. 

“Your bob is magnificent,” he announced. ‘‘ You look 
like a gorgeous boy; you’re free and—and daring, like a 
boy. What’s the idea of the girl stuff you’re putting over 
tonight—you might as well have on Turkish trousers. Are 
you trying to win me or something?” 

“‘T was expecting,” said Delphine with languor, “‘a caller 
when you dropped in. Stay and meet him, Larry.” 

“‘Bert Paget,” said Larry briefly. ‘‘ Like thunder I’ll stay 
and meet him! What are you trying to do, Delphine?” 





(Continued on Page 46) 
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““BETTY DEAR, YOU’RE SPOILING YOUR LIFE AND HIS WITH THIS ICINESS. 


eitiE house was set in a 
#| wood; the wood was dark 





1 sand shades; the wind 
cintetess) stirred it into a sea; the 
day was late October. Outside the 
big, book-filled room a wind played 


rushing melody; each leaf had its lines 


Bo) A 


in the score; also the air was in motion with wet leaves fall- . 


ing. Inside was a tinkle of a tea tray set down, a log falling 
with a soft-edged sound on another log, and the eager crackle 
of a new flame, surprised and glad to be let into life, yet 
keeping its murmuring place in the background as a proper 
fire does. There were dogs, lying drowsily in the warmth, 
on rugs—three dogs. Two women were in the room. About 
them as they talked in quick sentences was an atmosphere 
of intensity almost tangible, almost visible. 

“Of course you’re Carl’s champion, Alice; he’s your 
brother; I don’t resent it. But what I do think you ought 
to see is the thing that has happened to me; that Carl has 
done. You ought to see that it’s so, that it’s done, that it’s 
as much a fact as if he had taken a hammer and smashed a 
violin. It’s done, you know; he’s broken a string in me 
that—that’s broken; that’s all there is to it. My faith in 
anything, anybody—gone. I don’t believe any more in 
affection as a thing that’s reliable or unselfish. It’s all im- 
pulse, a cheap attraction. Sometimes it seems to last, but 
that’s only when there’s been no temptation otherwise. A 
matter of habit, of convenience. Probably I’m that way, 
too, and I haven’t developed it simply because I—because 
cheapness doesn’t appeal to me.”’ The childish face, softly 
colored and lovely, sharpened to a cynical light in the eyes, 
to a cynical curve of the mouth. 


“DETTY, you’re talking nonsense. One can’t generalize 

like that. You couldn’t know even if it were true, but 
saying it crystallizes your bitterness. Maybe I’m Carl’s 
champion; I’m not his apologist. I love him and I don’t ex- 
cuse him. He—failed you; but now he’s repented as deeply 
as a man can. He’s suffering hideously and the desperate 
hope of you is what keeps him from killing himself.” 


Ilustrated by Grattan (ondon 


Betty’s lip curved more. “‘Cowards kill themselves.” 

“Carl’s not a coward. There’s not only the Croix de 
Guerre but the Congressional Medal to prove that,’’ spoke 
Carl’s sister hotly. 

Betty shrugged her shoulders. ‘Animal courage! Likely 
he has that.” 

“Animal courage didn’t keep those ten men going in the 
German prison that horrible five months,’’ Alice Venable 
flashed. 

“Oh, well.’’ Betty stared at the fire listlessly. ‘‘What’s 
the use of going into that, Alice? Didn’t I adore him, wor- 
ship him for a hero, put my last ounce of life into making him 
happy for what he endured? Didn’t I? Then I went away 
to a hospital for a winter ——’’ She caught her breath 
quickly. ‘‘There’s nothing to reason about anyhow, Alice. 
It’s a thing that’s done. That Carl did. He destroyed my 
belief; my state of mind may be a just one or it may not. 
It’s so, either way. It’s a fact, a condition; it’s so. I don’t 
believe in Carl, or in you, or Tom, or anything. It’s a queer 
feeling, Alice.”” She laughed as if amused. ‘I’m fond of you 
still, you know; you’re so pretty and attractive; nice ways. 
But I don’t trust you any more; or anybody. If I believed 
one creature on earth capable of unselfish love, even if it was 
a dog, then I might believe in Carl. And I can’t.” 

“Youcan. Betty, youcan! And you may. If you’d seen 
Carl—if you only would see him. He longs for you so; he’s 
had his lesson; he’ll never again be trapped—and he was 
trapped.” 

Betty waved a hand and laughed. “Oh, yes—trapped. 
That’s always what’s said of men—poor, innocent, impulsive 


CARL WANTS YOU SO’”’ 


The Standard of a Dog 


By Mary RayYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


lambs. The fact remains that it was 
in him to do what he did, else he 
couldn’t have done it. Trapped.” 
The tone was acid. 

Alice answered slowly. “Betty, you 
and I were brought up to be sell- 
respecting. Likely neither of us ever 
had the lesson phrased, but we were 
taught, all the same, that man hunting was beneath us. That 
to be a woman was to be something valuable which must be 
worked for to be won. Likely we never had to try to xet a 
man’s affection—admiration—attention, whatever you call 
it. But there’s another sort of woman, and plenty of ‘em 
Men are their game and they play the game cleverly. I— 
I’ve watched. It begins with flattery and it proceeds rather 
gradually. The first thing a man notices, he’s accepting 
friendship—a friendship with an undercurrent. An the 
woman shows at times fear that she is giving more than he 
wants. Then, if the man’s generous, he tries to make her 
comfortable and likely exaggerates his liking for her. So that 
there’s an understanding established, and she is so evidently 
happy in it that he would be a beast —he thinks—not to meet 
her halfway. They go about together, and one day hes 
startled by a joke about his ‘affair.’ Perhaps he goes ‘© her 
and tries to end it; if she’s the clever sort she agrees, itha 
face of deathly suffering. That’s subtle. For the man 's cut 
to the heart and says things he doesn’t mean; this man I’m 
imagining really loves another woman—loves his wife But 
now he’s in rather far, and yet the woman is so clever that 
she never claims him, never lets him feel tied. Whic!: tes 
him more. And the man, who doesn’t love this vamp pc'son, 
gets wretched and doesn’t know how to pry loose.” 


“TRAPPED,” Betty commented bitterly. “Don’t go into 
it any more, Alice.” ; 

“T won’t. But it’s in everybody human to fall sometimes 
below his or her ideal.” 

“That's what I say. So I don’t believe in anybody. My 
believing nerve has been infected. It doesn’t react to any 
stimulus. I can’t help it, Alice, any more than if l had— 
what’s the name of that thing Emily Hunt had? Bell’s palsy. 
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As if | couldn’t move one side of my mouth like Emily. Carl 
gave me Bell’s palsy of the soul, you see, and it hit the be- 
I can’t move it; it doesn’t work.” 


lieving nerve. 

Alice considered. “Emily Hunt got well. If you had 
faith in one thing, as you say, you might come to find that 
atropiuied nerve; even to faith in Carl. Don’t you believe 
in 0 Betty?” 


Beity shook her bobbed blond head. “Not a bit, dear. 
I’ve the habit of being fond of you, but I know that if I were 


an inccnvenience, or somebody else more of a thrill in my 
place, you’d shunt me.’” Quite amiably it was said. 
e groaned. “Betty, I’m dependable and to be trusted. 
You ve never found me otherwise; won’t you trust me?” 
You’ve had no temptation to shunt me so far, honey. 
I’m not resenting things, you know, Alice; I’m only looking 
at life as I know, now, it is; I’m adjusting myself to fact; 
that's reasonable, isn’t it? Up to now I’ve lived in an imag- 


inary world where people were altruistic and loved each 
other unselfishly. That’s not fact. They’re not; they don’t; 
nobody is altruistic. I’m not, I suppose, either. I come here 
because you and Tom are agreeable and the house is charm- 
ing and” —she laughed and glanced about—‘“‘I like dogs.” 


LICE shook her head with entire disagreement. “Betty, 
A you're shirking. Everything has come to you; you’ve got 
a quick brain and a lovely body and opportunities and luxury 
and charm. For such a person to sit down at the first whack 
of tate and set herself, like a nasty little cuttlefish in an ocean, 
to sending out clouds of blackness to poison the water for 
heaven knows how far— 
that’s not playing the 
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Betty smiled. ‘‘Old Top! What an alluring, sentimental 
lamb you are! And you're perfectly right, doggie—she 
talked too long. It’s all said, Alice. We needn’t go 
over this ground again, need we? Likely I’m a cuttlefish and 
a shirk, but I won’t see Carl ever, if I can help it. I'll love to 
go on seeing you and Tom if I may, however.” 

A bit of wood snapped suddenly like a pistol shot, and 
high-strung Old Top started and shied away and melted, a 
shadow of bronze and black, into the shadowy big room, and 
lay down beside Blarney on a distant island of rug. 

“‘Safety first,’’ grinned Betty. ‘“‘Old Top loves me, but 
not if it’s dangerous.”’ 

““You don’t believe in a dog’s love, even?” 

“* Alice, when you half smile you’re the image of that lovely 
Luini Madonna in the Brera Gallery in Milan. With the 
thin veil across her forehead—remember? Looks as if she 
had a wonderful secret that couldn’t be told. Have you?” 

““Maybe.”’ Alice stared with the Madonna smile at the 
fire. ‘‘How a fire is a personality, isn’t it? There are people 
like that.’’ The kettle had been brought, and her hands 
were moving from silver to golden old china. ‘Don’t wait, 
Mason,”’ and the man went out softly, and the kettle, catch- 
ing heat again from the alcohol flame, set up a vibrating, 
steady song antiphonally to the fire’s uneven crackle. 
“‘People,’”’ Alice went on, and lifted a thin old silver sugar 
tongs—‘‘One lump, Betty? And lemon?—People who are 
much like a wood fire; yes, indeed.” 

Betty took the cup with its gold pattern—Alice’s grand- 
mother’s cup—very carefully. ‘‘Delicious, it smells. The 


7 


smoky Chinese, isn’t it? Well, I don’t know that I’ve met 
people like a wood fire,”” she threw back. ‘Safest behind 
wire screens—that sort?”’ 

But Alice was serene with her thought. “‘I mean people 
who are—distinctive. And never think about it; who add 
everything to wherever they are, and are unconscious of it; 
who go their own way and don’t bother what’s thought of 
their way; who just cheerfully burn themselves away giving 
out light and warmth, for the joy of the job.” 

Betty grinned again; her childish face was elfish with 
cynicism. “Oh, my word!”’ she said. ‘‘No, I never met 
them. Not people, Alice; you’re talking about dogs.”’ 

Alice glowed with a gayer smile. ‘‘People too, heavenly 
people. But oh, yes, lots of dogs; dear dogs.’’ Then: 
“Tom,” she called. Steps were coming down the hall out- 
side. ‘‘Come in and have your tea. It’s cold outside. And 
Betty’s here.” 


ENABLE swung in, sweatered and knickered; the ameni- 

ties of civilization passed about. He stood to drink the 
tea. ‘“‘I can’t sit down. Men waiting about cutting trees; 
I have to go around the place with them. Come along, Old 
Top.” Then a yelp. 

“Oh, Tom! you always walk on that dog. 
why he loves you.” 

“Toppy understands that walking on him is a sign of 
affection.”’ Venable stooped and patted the gleaming black 
and bronze coat, and a forgiving tail thumped the floor. Old 
Top visibly did love him. ‘Only a dog anyhow, aren’t you, 

Toppy?” Something of 
play, something of ten- 


I don’t see 





game; that’s being a 
paper sport; it’s shame- | 


derness, something of 
ashamed gratefulness 





ful shirking, as I said.” 





“Nasty cuttlefish. 
Shameful shirk and a 
paper sport.’’ Betty | 
grinned, not happily. 
“Some mud slinging, 
Alice!”” She repeated: 
“Nasty cuttlefish.” 

Alice continued 
smoothly: ‘‘You’re a | 
mere atom of humanity. | 
Because you’re unhappy 
the universe isn’t going 
flop. What was itSteven- 
son said? ‘I believe in 
the ultimate decency of 
things, and if I woke up 
one morning in hell I’d 
believe it just the same.’ i 
That’soptimism. That’s | 
splendid. The world has | 
aright to optimism from | 
us, the lucky ones. Even | 
when we are miserable. | 
Whatever cur individual | 
griefs. The poor and 
crippled and handi- 
capped ones who haven’t 
strength or time to look 
up from the daily grind — 
one forgives pessimism 
inthem. Yet millions of 
them wring courage,even 
joy out of living. You, 
with every window of 
your life carefully opened 
to hope and beauty, how 
do you dare, even if the 
inside of the house is 
burned black—how do 
you clare to say this huge 





world is black too? It 
isn’t. Look outside; see. 
Sun ine and flowers. 
You rs isn’t the only ex- 
istence going. I’m living 
too; so’s Tom; so’s Bunty 
and !3iarney andOld Top. 
And \e’re trustworthy, 
Tom and I and the dogs. 
And millions more.” The 
€age’, iow voice stopped. 


0! -) TOP, the Belgian 
police dog, on a rug 
Close Betty’s feet, rose 
as if (he continuing voice 
had gotten on his nerves; 
he ross soundlessly and 
laid his beautiful head 
across Betty’s  silk- 








were in his voice, as often 
in voices of people who 
care for dogs and are 
lapped in the ocean of 
their affection. Then 
| man and dog were gone. 
| “Only adog.” Betty 
| Breck repeated it. ‘‘The 
| dogs of Fox Meadow are 
| lucky people,’’ Betty an- 
| notated the episode. 
From across the big 
room huge Glory Be, the 
Irish wolf-hound, lifted a 
golden head and stood 
| up; her topaz eyes 
| blinked like jewelry. 
‘“‘M-m,’” whimpered 
Glory Be, indorsing 
Betty’s statement, and 
asking for more luck yet. 





i EEP still, big 

baby,” Alice spoke. 
‘““You’ve had your 
sugar.’’ And Glory 
grumbled comfortably, 
and dropped with a thud 
that all but shook the 
house. Her royal head 
lay between champagne- 
colored paws of canine 
elegance; the topazes 
blinked on watchfully. 
Bunty, the white West 
Highlander, greediest of 
the greedy, began an os- 
tentatious search around 
the rug for imaginary 
grains of sugar not re- 
| trieved. The theory was 
| that Divinity, the mis- 
| tress, might be moved by 
such a search to dispense 
onelumpmore. Divinity 
laughed. 

“Buntsy, you’ve had 
plenty. Greedy pig.” 
Lustrous black eyes 
shone up through white 
fur, and Alice’s hand 
patted the long, solemn 
head. “Don’t lick me.” 
But Bunty had already 
gotten in a wet stroke of 
her tongue. Why should 
the adored always object 
when the pink tongue 
said “‘I love you”’ in the 
only way it could say it? 
A never-answered con- 











Covered knees and gazed 











Up with an infinite’ sad 


undrum to Bunty; she 
went on licking. 

















senticness from long 
hazel eves. 


“I STOOD THERE, AND THEY SEETHED AROUND ME, ALL THE TAILS WAGGING LIKE MAD”’ 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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=3/EW YORK endured last 

R} winter one of its periodic 

| hurricanes of protest 

4 @¢| against the obscenity of 

ij some of its plays. The 

bj Storm of indignation fol- 

EA| lowed the conventional 

—— <i] course. Resentment, as usual, blew itself 
out in a brief space and the tempest was accompanied by 
the normal phenomena of such blasts. The customary 
shrieks of pain over the condition of the drama were uttered 
by newspapers and individuals and were embodied in a bill 
that found its way into the legislature, calling for a legal 
censorship. In response to this the theatrical managers and 
producers stirred themselves into a temporary fury of ac- 
tivity, appointed committees that accomplished little or 
nothing, squalled hysterically against the mere idea of a 
censor and gave feverish promises to be good in future. 

As is always the case, the body supposedly responsible for 
the tone of New York’s plays was attacked. In this instance 
it was the play jury, upon which so many hopes have been 
pinned in the past. This was blown completely away in the 
storm. No one has looked for it since. No one cares what 
has become of it. The play-jury idea is dead and the super- 
vision of the drama has been restored to the district attorney, 
who astonished Broadway in February by the arrest of the 
producers, managers and actors of three of the town’s most 
exploited theatrical productions. What is more, he an- 
nounced that this was likely to become a habit. 

In other words, the responsibility of deodorizing Manhat- 
tan’s more offensive shows has been put back where it was 
before the play jury was instituted. The tempest brought 
this about. It was an orthodox hurricane and moved in a 
circle. The only organizations that seem to have emerged un- 
troubled from the storm are the plays that caused it all. 

Since dirty plays first began to be a problem in New York 
the effort to eliminate them has borne a striking similarity to 
a pup’s attempts to catch his own tail. Activity has been 
continuous, but there has been little or no progress and the 
enterprise always has described a complete circle and re- 
turned to its starting point—with the tail still uncaught. 

Law has been tried and law has failed. The play-jury sys- 
tem has been initiated and has been discredited. The mayor 
has intervened, and the result was zero. Alarmed by the in- 
troduction of the censorship bill, the theatrical enterprises of 
the city appointed Winthrop Ames, one of the most repu- 
table of the producers, to direct a committee that was to 
bring to the malodorous problem the kindly and healing aid 
of sanitation. Mr. Ames accomplished little. 











Play-Jury Plan Started 


Now as this is written, District Attorney Joab Banton, 
who has announced frequently that he hates censorship 
almost as much as he does immorality, has felt himself 
compelled to intervene with the announcement that he will 
prosecute indecent plays under that section of the penal 
code that forbids any production that ‘“‘would tend to the 
corruption of the morals of youth or any others.” 

This is not a new provision. It has been on the statutes 
for many years. The district attorney’s determination to act 
under it merely signifies that the tail-chasing pup has made 
a complete revolution and is back at his starting place. All 
other attempts having met with failure, law will try to check 
indecency on the stage, once more. 

It has taken four years for the sentiment of the public to 
go completely around the circle. It wasin 1923 that the play- 
jury idea first was broached. It came into being then as a 
protest against the inefficiency of law in attempting to keep 
the stage clean. 

Owen Davis, playwright and the present president of the 
Authors’ League of America, sponsored the play-jury plan. 
A particularly indecent play, judging by the standards of 
1923, was affronting New York. The law seemed unable to 
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€ Obscene Drama 


By FREDERIC KF. VAN DE WATER 


deal with the situation. Mr. Davis’ idea of a panel of public- 
spirited, reputable citizens who would view indecent plays 
and report to the district attorney their findings was taken 
up eagerly by numerous civic-reform and social-service or- 
ganizations. The Actors’ Equity Association and other theat- 
rical bodies likewise approved of it and promised codperation. 

The panel was made. It included 400 names. By arrange- 
ments with the Authors’ League and the Equity and other 
dramatic associations it was empowered to enforce its recom- 
mendations. Frank Gilmore, executive secretary of the 
Equity, Gerald I. Cutler, executive director of the Drama 
League and the Rev. Dr. Charles K. Gilbert, executive secre- 
tary of the Social Service Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York, were nominated to direct 
the destinies of the experiment, under the district attorney. 


Indifference to Responsibility 


HOSE who had lately grieved over the growing pruri- 

ence of the New York stage dried their tears and leaned 
back with long sighs of relief. The worst was over. Cen- 
sorship had been averted and instead a completely demo- 
cratic system of play supervision had been instituted, backed 
by the authorities, directed by able and thoughtful men and 
manned by some of the most influential and respected citi- 
zens of New York as jurors. In the language of the movies, 
a brighter day dawned. That wasin 1924. Thereafter the 
dawn of the new day did not brighten appreciably. If any- 
thing, it gradually tarnished. People grew tired of waiting 
for the sunrise and resumed their squawks against the con- 
tinued indecency of the drama. ; 

So loud became these lamentations in time that Assembly- 
man Abraham Greenberg introduced a bill in the legislature 
providing for the attachment of a division of dramatics to 
the State Education Department. This division was to take 
over the duties of the motion-picture censors and extend 
them to include every variety of dramatic entertainment. 

The Greenberg Bill was the outstanding consequence of 
three years’ activity by the play jury. In that period it had 
reviewed only seven plays. In one or two instances offensive 
lines had been excised upon its recommendation. In one 
case it actually did condemn a production, but before the 
law could be brought to bear upon it and squash it the offen- 
sive entertainment—a revue—perished of box-office anzmia. 
For the abolition of this play the jury can receive only part 
credit, and elsewhere their work had been almost barren of 
result. This was the organization, based on democratic 
ideals, that was to have done so much for the moral tone of 
the drama. 

“The beauty of the play-jury idea,” Doctor Gilbert, one of 
its sponsors, said, ‘‘is that it is so thoroughly American in 
spirit, permitting representatives of the public to determine 
for themselves what kind of a show they should see. Here 
is where an official censor would be an undoubted failure, for 
no person contains in himself all the qualities that would 
justify his setting himself up as a judge of the morality or 
‘immorality of a play.” 

The trouble with the jury idea, Doctor Gilbert pointed out, 
lay not in the mechanism itself but in the persons who com- 
posed the panel. And yet, these could not be improved. 
They represented the best in New York, yet despite social 
accomplishments, lineage and profession of public spirit, 
they displayed an indifference to the responsibility they had 
undertaken which blighted the purpose of the jury. 

“It was hard to get the right kind of people to consent to 
serve on the jury,”’ Doctor Gilbert mourned, “‘and when 
they did consent and viewed the shows, a sort of compassion 
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for the players who might be thrown out 
of jobs and the producer who had put 
up so much money for its production 
seemed to affect the verdicts of many of 
them. 

“The fault lay not with the jury plan 
but with those very persons who were 
among the first to insist that the public be protected against 
such productions. In a recent drawing four of the twelve 
chosen for the jury were persons whom I had named for 
the panel. All of them were people of the finest sensibilities, 
high culture and refined taste—just the sort who could be 
expected to exercise sane and discriminating judgment in 
matters affecting public morals. All four of them declined 
to serve, not because they were out of the city or disabled 
by illness but because they shrank from publicity and pos- 
sible criticism.” 

District Attorney Banton likewise grew irritated with the 
refusal of public-spirited citizens to be public spirited at the 
cost of the slightest inconvenience to themselves. The great 
and good of Manhattan who nobly volunteered to guard 
Manhattan’s stage were invariably suffering from an 
amazing assortment of confining ailments when asked to 
view a play and report thereon. 

Frequently it was necessary to call upon scores of mem- 
bers of the panel before the necessary twelve could be ob- 
tained. Until the play jury was formed, no one outside 
their Spartan ranks had ever dreamed of the prevalence of 
illness among New York’s patricians. Most of the time the 
members of the panel were either suffering from some 
crippling disease or else were just about to go out of town on 
important business. 

More than once those who could think of no exempting 
excuse at the moment accepted free tickets for the suspected 
show, viewed it and failed to report on it afterward. Mean- 
while, encouraged by the increasing apathy of the jury, dirty 
plays during 1926-27 grew a shade dirtier than their fore- 
runners. 

There is a distressing period, endured by most of human- 
ity in adolescence or on the verge thereof, when the juvenile 
mind is thrown off balance by the stir of powerful forces. 
Then, for what is a brief space in normal development, prur!- 
ence seems a daring, romantic, defiant thing. For most of 
adult mankind this condition is happily brief and is inex- 
tricably associated with the taste of a soaped wash cloth with 
which a purifying parent assoiled the mouth that had just 
spoken obscenity. 


Soaped Wash (loth Not Used Enough 


HIS stage manifests itself by whispered communic::tion 

of dirt and the surreptitious inscription thereof on fv: ces. 
Usually it passes as growth rights the lopsided intelligence. 
Unfortunately a certain portion of mankind, for psych log- 
ical and physical reasons, never quite outgrows ‘hat 
prurience-loving age. Its taint clings and plagues thri.igh- 
out life. 

It is possible that the authors and producers of a c."iain 
type of theatrical entertainment and the audience ihat 
patronizes it and makes it profitable, within measur: . did 
not endure in their youth the assuaging taste of the sped 
wash cloth. 

The omission was a pity. 
not be applied now. 

The actual harm that dirty plays do to normal adult 
humans is questionable. Upon such these productions may 
even have a salutary and improving influence. The person 
with whom this relator is best acquainted has found his 
morals fortified, if his stomach has been weakened thereby. 


It is a graver pity that i' can- 


The chief discernible effect exerted upon him by such rots’ 


and spots in the dramatic organism has been a strong craving 
for a physical and spiritual bath. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Food Mejht, Bolambine 


By W.E.WEBSTER 
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groaned because his appendix was behaving ina 
most ungrateful fashion to a man who bore it no 
of =&% malice; and he groaned because of Dunbrook, 
==} Carter & Coes, Electrical Appliances and De- 
vices, which on Monday morning would be without him. 
Arthur Matthews Jennison was not the president of Dun- 
brook, Carter & Coes, nor the vice president, nor again the 
treasurer, nor even a member of the directorate. He was 
the general manager, however, and he had an office with his 
name on the door in big black letters. Briefly stated, he 
“ran” Dunbrook, Carter & Coes. Even though he was only 
thirty-eight, he had been there twenty years, and—believe 
it or not—had never taken a vacation. There was a day in 








Takes Dictation 


By PauL Hovey 
I/ustrated by Grant T. Reynard 



































1908 when he had a tooth pulled, and a day in 1911 when he 

attended his uncle’s funeral. That was all. And now this! 
“‘We’re ’most there,’ said the light-haired nurse against 

whose shoulder he was somewhat unwillingly leaning. 

He must discover if this nurse, whose name he couldn’t 
remember except that it was Merry-something, was able to 
take dictation and operate a typewriter. If she wasn’t, he 
would dismiss her and engage one who was. He had never 
had any experience with hospitals, but of course he would 
be allowed to have a typewriter installed in his room and 
have a messenger boy at his service. 

Weakly he turned his head. ‘‘Can you ——” 

“Now don’t try to talk,”’ soothed the nurse. ‘‘ We’re ’most 
there.”’ 
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“Most there,” chirruped Doctor Sargent, the physician, 
who sat on the front seat beside the chauffeur. 

Jennison gritted his teeth. No need of being so con- 
foundedly jovial about it, he mused irritably as his thoughts 
reverted to the office. He wondered if the rather exasper- 
ating events of the day had been responsible for the uprising 
of a seemingly tractable appendix. They had been enough 
to cause almost anything. 

First there had been the skirmish with his assistant, young 
Edward Harris. Harris had actually scoffed at his superior’s 
plan for a new wringer on the Little Sunnysuds, and had 
presented an impossible plan of his own. 


HEN, too, there had been words—very warm words—with 
Fletcher, the advertising manager. Things had come to 
a pretty pass, to put it mildly, when a Dunbrook, Carter & 
Coes percolator had to be displayed by a girl in a bathing 
suit. Jennison had told Fletcher as much, and Fletcher had 
pointedly asked who was the advertising manager anyway! 

In keeping with the tone of the day, there had been a 
fiery scene with Miss McCorkle, his secretary. Since when 
had ‘recipient’? been spelled with an s, he had icily 
inquired; and Miss McCorkle had slammed her notebook 
on her desk and made sotto voce remarks about a certain 
crustaceous species of shellfish known as the crab. 

Encounters with Harris, Fletcher, Miss McCorkle; and 
oh, yes, he had made one of the little file clerks cry. He prob- 
ably had raised his voice a bit; but then, he had to keep 
after them or they’d do nothing but prink their silly bobbed 
hair all day long. It certainly had been a trying Saturday. 

He must discover if that nurse could take dictation! He 
was about to ask her again when there was a crunching of 
the brakes and the car stopped in front of a red brick build- 
ing. The hospital. 

Jennison was dazedly conscious of being trundled to the 
operating room, of obediently inhaling through his nose and 
exhaling through his mouth, of seeing Doctor McClaren, 
big appendicitis man, Doctor Sargent, and doctors and 
nurses of varying degrees of importance. One thought was 
in his mind: Dictation. He must ask that girl! 

And he did not forget. At two o’clock Sunday morning, 
his voice thick, his eyes heavy, he spied her in the room and 
impatiently demanded: ‘‘Miss Merry——’”’ Now what the 
deuce was her name? ‘‘Merry——’”’ Oh, hang it! ‘ Merry- 
Sunshine. Can you take dictation?” 

Marion Meredith gasped at the name she had been 
dubbed, then replied smilingly, for the vagaries of a person 
coming out of ether were always entertaining, ‘“ Yes, indeed, 
Mr. Jennison.” 

“Very good,” he acknowledged curtly. “First, I'd like to 
have you notify Mr. John J. Carter, president of Dunbrook, 
Carter & Coes, Electrical Appliances and Device:, of my 
illness. Home address, 701 Arborway Road. Te «phone, 
Beachmore 1092. Tell him I expect to return to the office 
Wednesday morning.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Miss Meredith as she beckoned +o one of 
the night nurses in the corridor. Selfish to have a!! the fun 
herself! 


“AND get in touch with Mr. Edward F. Harris,” con- 
tinued Jennison. ‘Kenton 2054-M. Tell him | wont 
be in Monday and to wait for instructions.” 

“Yes, sir,” came the meek reply, while the nig) t nurse 
giggled to see Merry-Sunshine making neat little rows of 
ececccececce’s On a prescription blank. 

“And phone Miss Grace McCorkle, Summit 9735 J —— 

“Fiancée,’’ whispered the night nurse. : 

“Tell her she’ll have to handle the mail herself until I get 
back.” 

“You’re wrong. Secretary,” hissed Merry-Sunshine, say- 
ing aloud, ‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Jennison. Is that all?” 

“For the present,” said Arthur Jennison with dignity. 

“Very well,” agreed Miss Meredith y ith equal dignity, 
and popped a thermometer in Jennison’§ mouth. _ 

At six o’clock Sunday morning, Jennison was miserably 
himself. His first thought was that for\some reason ‘ 
great Doctor McClaren had not removed the appendix bu 
had decided to let it remain, and had sewed in another 
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appendix for company. His whole body throbbed with pain. 
He had had no idea he would feel so wretched. He certainly 
wouldn’t be able to return to the office any sooner than 
Wednesday; he might even have to wait until Thursday. 

He moaned and weakly raised a finger. The Merry person 
was immediately at his side. 

“Carter, Harris, McCorkle,” he muttered; “did you tell 
em 

The nurse stared. She had not, of course, taken the orders 
seriously, but had regarded them as confused glimpses of 
her patient’s business life. She remembered but one name, 
that of Mr. Carter, the president. It certainly ought to be 
sufficient to notify him. 

‘Yes, indeed,” she answered placatingly. 

Coming back Wednesday morning, he had said. She 
looked at him with amusement. It would be a long Wed- 
nesday morning before any old office would see him! Not 
a bad-looking man, she mused. Having just come from a 
patient of seventy, who had a case of combined gout and 
grouch, she looked favorably upon Jennison’s comparative 
youth; and in the days of convalescence, contemplated 
play ing many a friendly game of rummy, canfield or crib- 
bage, and having many a friendly chat. 


OOKING at him as she took his pulse and temperature— 
for Jennison, although he did not know it, had had a 
ruptured appendix, and had to be watched a bit carefully at 
first—Miss Meredith decided that he worked too hard. 
Lines were on his thin dark face which shouldn’t have been 
there. His thick black hair was decidedly streaked with 
gray. His jaw was firm, and his lips were just a bit narrow. 
Yet Miss Meredith remembered that his eyes, now closed, 
had been brown and rather pleading the night previous. 

As for Miss Meredith, she was short, slight and fair. Her 
blue eyes were not large and luminous, nor were they 
reminiscent of summer skies or summer seas. They were 
kindly, pleasant eyes, with a tint of violet in them. Her 
nose wasn’t tiptilted like a rose, nor was her mouth a 
cupid’s bow. It was a very good nose and a very good 
mouth, however. Again, it was hard to tell whether her 
ears were shell-like or not, because they were practically 
covered by the folds of blond hair which were chastely coiled 
at the nape of her neck. In addition, she was twenty-seven; 
had a keen eye and a deft hand; and it was said that the 


great Doctor McClaren swore by her. 
But these good points, pulchritudinous and otherwise, 
were lost upon Jennison, who was merely acutely conscious 
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that he was in agony. His fever ran high and he tossed and 
moaned. The office—the office! The letters he meant to 
dictate today would simply have to wait. Certainly by 
Monday he ought to feel better. 

Monday morning he felt worse—almost anyone who has 
had an operation will tell you the second day is even more 
fiendish than the first—but he was desperate. After Miss 
Meredith had left the room he raised his head with a great 
effort, and saw the clock on the dresser. Eight-thirty! They 
would be arriving at the office 
soon. This nurse had said she took en 
dictation. Where now was the : 
typewriter? With the strength of. 
the fever stricken, he raised him- 
self to a sitting position and with 
burning eyes stared about him. 
He couldn’t see it. He pushed 
aside the bedclothes, extended one 
leg tremblingly—then fell in a heap 
on the floor. There he lay when 
Miss Meredith returned. The color 
left her face, her eyes widened. In 
three minutes Jennison was again 
trundled to the operating room— 
the stitches had broken; while 
Merry-Sunshine, her eyes red and her hands 
tightly clenched, walked at his side. 

It was the first time anything like this 
had happened to her! It hadn’t been 
her fault, of course, for she had had to go 
to the desk with the chart. But it hurt, hurt 
terribly. Wouldn’t she like to take him over 
her knee—great foolish man, sitting up in 
bed and all for a stupid old office! When 
she had raised his head from the floor, he had 
opened his eyes and gasped something about “‘letters . 
the office.”” Yet even as she raged, she felt a wave of pity 
for the irresponsible male entrusted to her charge. 


HIS was at twenty minutes of nine on Monday morning, 
and at the same hour at the office of Dunbrook, Carter & 
Coes, Mr. Edward F. Harris was regarding with perplexity 
the empty sanctum of Jennison. He looked at the desk. 
He looked at the chair. He looked at the clothes rack where 
Jennison’s hat and coat should be. Where was Jennison! 
Young Mr. Harris scratched his head. He had entered 
with a sheaf of papers in his hand and the white heat of 


IT 


determination in his eye. He had had an unpleasant week- 
end, brooding on the friction with his chief, and had come 
to the conclusion that now was the time to assert himself. 
His ideas were more up-to-date, and he was going to have a 
chance to carry them out, or he was going to get out! 

He waited until five minutes of nine. The door which 
separated the inner offices from the main office opened, and 
Harris stiffened for the attack. The newcomer, however, 
was Miss McCorkle, and Harris relaxed. 

Miss McCorkle looked as her name sounded. 
Her hair was red, her eyes wert bright blue, 
she had a friendly group of freckles on her 
nose, and she weighed possibly one hundred 
and three. At the moment of her entrance 

she was clearly in the throes of the 
Monday-morning blues. Her fur collar 
fell off the rack and she said, ‘‘Damn,”’ 
as she trounced it on again. Let that 
Jennison talk to her again as he had 
talked Saturday! What if recipient was 
inconsistently spelled with a c? She knew 
a few things herself. Just wait! Let him 
say so much as one little word today! 

“Say, Grace,”’ said Harris fraternally, 
‘‘Jennison’s not in.” 


“TT TAKES a better joke than that to 
get a laugh out of me,’’ snapped Miss 
McCorkle, vigorously running a comb 
through her bobbed hair. 
“Honest,” insisted Harris. 
he’s sick?” 
“Oh, don’t, Ed!” begged Miss Mc- 
Corkle, dramatically clutching a chair 
for support. Then she straightened and 
looked very industrious indeed; for entering, fully a whole 
hour before his time, was Mr. John J. Carter. Mr. Carter 
was the three-in-one of Dunbrook, Carter & Coes, for there 
was no Dunbrook and there was no Coes. 

“‘Good morning,” greeted Mr. Carter, returning the rather 
dazed salutations of his employes. ‘‘ Very regrettable about 
Jennison, isn’t it? I’m glad it’s nothing more serious than 
appendicitis. Oh—er—Harris—if you will step in my office 
a moment. You will, of course, take Mr. Jennison’s place, 
and there are several matters I’d like to go over with you.” 


“*S’pose 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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waite O’CLOCK, ONE O’CLOCK, TWO O’CLOCK PASSED AS SHE.THOUGHT OF MANY 


THINGS—CHIEFLY WHY SHE STAYED AND WHY SHE CARED 
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ee Wisk Gs Sayed ht UM Night 
By Nnrer Herford 


HE Full Moon now and then _ All night it swayed and rocked The Barn Owl cried “Begosh! The Rabbits, when they heard 
Looks down on a strange sight, And kicked and capered wildly; I never thought to see The rumpus, all came flocking 
But none more strange than when To say the Moon was shocked A plain, God-fearing Wash To join the dance. My word! 
Our Wash stayed out all night. Is to express it mildly. Behave like Lingerie!” A Bunny takes sc.ne*shocking! 
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Teer! Tiger! Burning Bright 





ery days, when I absorbed William Blake’s 
haunting description of the great striped terror 
of the jungle: 


Mi: FIRST acquaintance with tigers came in nurs- 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye se 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


For many years my knowledge of the beast remained 
as hazy in detail and as vivid in impression as the 
nature of the acquaintanceship dictated. When I 
went to India it was with the very definite intention 
of acquiring at first hand an experience of jungle 
ways and jungle folk. 

In early November of 1925 my sister-in-law and I 
met our husbands in Kashmir on their return from a 
seven months’ trip through Turkestan and the Pamirs, 
where they had successfully collected different speci- 
mens of Central Asian game for the Field Museum of 
Chicago, and secured among other things the coveted 
group of Marco Polo’s famous sheep. 

After weeks of delirious adventures, which embraced not 
only shooting in many corners of India, but sight-seeing as 
well as gay visits to the viceroy, we found ourselves on Jan- 
uary ninth—thanks to the kind interest of many friends— 
actually arriving in Nepal, that kiblah to whichall sportsmen’s 
eyes turn with longing. Through Sir Frederick O’Connor, 
the former envoy to Nepal, and Hugh Wilkinson, the present 
one, we had been invited by His Highness the Maharaja 
to come to the Terai for a week’s tiger shooting. 


HE party which welcomed us consisted of our host, Mr. 

Wilkinson, who was not only an excellent sport but a 
delightful person, always cheerful and always ready with an 
appropriate story or bon mot; Mr. Norman, a planter whose 
descriptions of life on the Borderlands made us long to 
accept immediately his hospitable invitation to visit his 
plantation; and Major Dalton, an officer from the Ghurka 
regiment, detached for recruiting services. His very nice 
wife accompanied us but did not shoot. 

The camp, with a half circle of forest behind it, was pitched 
on « bluff above the river; beyond, a golden haze of plain; 
between were the mountains—blue, purer and deeper even 
than in Kashmir, the snows seemingly more white. 






































THE AUTHOR AND HER DAUGHTER, BELLE 


By Mrs. KERMIT ROOSEVELT 


Our quarters were luxurious—a large double tent, two 
bathrooms for each couple, a dining tent, and a living tent 
opening onto the great log fire around which we sat after 
dinner under the stars. 

The nights were cold, the days very hot; E. and I felt 
the rays of the sun here more than anywhere in India. We 
were told that throughout the greater part of the year the 
countryside was full of malaria. The people in these parts 
are called Tharus and are considered by some as almost the 
aborigines of the Terai. They have poor physique but good 
stamina and are apparently immune to fever. 

Mr. W. had a fund of information about the different 
places where he had lived and gave vivid descriptions of the 
color and beauty of Khatmandu. I was particularly in- 
terested in his tales of a tribe of near-by hill folk who un- 
fortunately rarely descended to these plains. They dwell 
in primeval fashion, wearing no clothes save a bit of tree 
bark, and bartering flesh in lieu of money. 

Tiger hunting in Nepal is both an art and a science. 
Every detail is perfected, every contingency prepared for. 
In India it is done quite differently, where nullah or thicket 
is beaten—generally by men, occasionally by elephants— 
toward the guns, who usually await the tiger in machans, 





which are a sort of platform slung in trees. Here the 
jungle was so high and so dense that only elephants 
could be used. 

Early each morning the khubber—news—would be 
brought in from the surrounding country. It was a 
breathless moment when Mr. W. and the Maharaja’s 
two officers attached to the camp—the Subahdar Sahib 
and the Jemadar Sahib—would sift the news in low, 
tense voices and decide upon our course. Once the 
best kills had been selected we would get off promptly, 
each on his own pad elephant, with a friendly bearded 
mahout, or driver, squatting on its head. I loved 
these long rides; for though the pad elephant is not, I 
confess, the most ideal mode of travel, it is far less 
bad than usually depicted, and the couple of hours 
employed in getting to the kill sped by only too 
rapidly for me. 

There was so much to see and to think about, so 
many impressions to seize and try to hold forever, 
as the minutes raced by, all crammed with new sights. 
I prayed that passing years would not blur the vivid- 
ness of memory and that this wayside magic would 

remain a treasure store, vivid and keen, for the years when 
we are “‘old and gray and full of sleep.” 


HE long line of elephants in solemn procession was a 

source of never failing joy. There was always their pre- 
posterous conformation to ponder over—the enormous 
flapping ears and the ridiculous, minute, inquiring eyes; the 
strange toothless leer of the tuskless ones; the great loose 
knees which turned outward with a baggy shuffle and the 
delightful incredible toenails. The whole massive gray bulk, 
finished off by the spindle tail with a thorny end, gave such 
an inconsequential air to an otherwise dignified creature. 
The huge lumbering beasts stepped ever so carefully; a 
long trunk poked and felt about, investigating every pro- 
pitious spot before each foot was placed gently, softly, with 
exact precision. It is easy to understand how attached man 
becomes to the pachyderms. They have, besides their phys- 
ical allure, such really appealing characteristics—a childish 
desire for sweets, a sportsman’s love of the chase, an un- 
reasoning fear of small live objects, coupled with staunch 
courageousness in face of actual danger. 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Duchesse de 
Morny was 
one of those 
who retained 
her great 
social rank 
in President 
Mac Mahon’s 
administra- 
tion. 





in the ha rld of Fashion fora (entury 


4 eee business—as we say today when buying a 
' 8 picture—it would have been for him to have in- 

e235) vested heavily in the paintings of his friend Corot. 
On the contrary the idea of speculating on M. Corot’s ability 
never entered his head, and his purchases of the masterpieces 
that are today worth millions were discreetly limited. To 
be truthful I regret his lack of foresight, not so much be- 
cause of the monetary consideration, but because I love 
Corot before any other of the great painters, and I much pre- 
fer his little sketches which may be seen in my home in the 
Rue Emile Deschanel, and which are in his first manner, to 
the great pictures by him, that have brought such fabulous 
prices in recent years. Intimacy with this master landscape 
painter during my forma- 
tive years might be said to 
have focussed my whole 
life. From the practical 
standpoint it crystallized 
my flair for drawing into a 
facility with my pencil that 
later was to constitute one 
of the chief assets of my 
profession. For, whenever 
it was necessary, I could 
make a sketch of some de- 
sign that would convey my 
idea and wishes far better 
and more quickly than a 
thousand words. Wasn’t 
it Napoleon who declared 
that the roughest drawing 
is clearer than a world of 
verbiage? From the ethical 
viewpoint this friendship, 
matured in those Sunday 
afternoons in his studio, 
where I did more listening 
than drawing, taught me 
artistic honesty and to 
hearken to my conscience. 








Mrs. Jean Philippe Worth, from a painting. 


By JEAN PHILIPPE WorRTH 


Those who know only his work cannot realize how deep 
and powerful was the genius that gave it birth, or how 
scrupulous was the man possessing that genius. One day he 
said to one of my predecessors in his studio: “It is not so 
much Nature that I wish to paint. It is rather that I wish to 
put on canvas the deep emotions with which she inspires 
e.”” And once he explained to me: ‘‘My dear child, above 
all, be conscientious.. Have a sense of values. In painting 
landscape you must fasten the soul of Nature on canvas just 
as you would that of a human sitter, if your landscape were a 
portrait. If your subject is a mountain you must not be con- 
tent, as many painters are, to photograph, as it were, the 
scene with your brush. 
Your hand must be so 
faithful and your insight so 
great that you translate 
the majesty of that moun- 
tain, as well as its outline, 
into paint.” 
Healwaysdelivered him- 
self of these golden rules of 
painting with an air of 
candor that corresponded 
admirably with his sim- 
plicity and kindly soul. 
Perhaps the greatest of his 
precepts was embodied in 
the advice given a young 
artist who had brought one 
of his canvases to him for 
criticism. Corot looked at 
the effort a moment and 
then said slowly: ‘‘Dear 
child, it is very good—very 
good indeed. But it is just 
a painting. Nature is not 
painted. In this picture 
you show your anxiety to 
do thus and so, as you have 
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The author's mother, 1872. 


seen it done. You paint with what you have been taught. 
You should paint with your heart, with your soul. Your 
brain and your eyes should wait upon your emotions and 
your artistic conscience.”’ 

What a lesson! It should be engraved in gold on marble 
in all the schools of painting. 

Corot and his influence are the reasons that today I know 
and love art and have surrounded myself with it in its many 
manifestations, bringing joy to me and to all those who 
cross my threshold. 

While I was growing up under the guidance of the benign 
Corot, my father was beginning to find the bitter among the 
sweets of success. The clientele which he had created at 
Gagelin’s followed him, and this, augmented by the pat- 
ronage of Eugénie and her court, soon so filled the shop in 
the Rue de la Paix that he 
was hard put to it to find 
time and space in which 
to execute orders. All of 
which excited untold jeal- 
ousy, hatred and onvy 
among his rivals. Certain 
of these assumed a «reat 
virtue and professed to be 
outraged that a mans! vuld 
be present at fittings — this 
in spite of the fact that 
most of the women were 
infinitely more prudently 
clad at a fitting than at a 
ball. It was, obviously a 
Puritanical attitude bor- 
rowed for the occasion 
rather than any honest 
opinion founded on prece- 
ing ; dent, for up to the time of 
Louis XI¥, couturiers and 
even corsetiers had always 
been men, women dress- 
makers only coming into 
fashion after the reign 0 
that monarch. 
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The upshot of all of this insidious propaganda was a libelous 
a paper, describing at length a newly established 


icle 1 
ena ing firm, which was being used as a peep show by 
the men about town and whose director was a young man 
who received people with a “‘calotte grectue” on his head 
and his feet on the chimney piece. 

Notliing could have been farther from the truth, for even 
had the influence of my mother, the shyest and most con- 
servat of women, not been most strongly felt in the 
shop, my father’s great reserve and dignity and lack of in- 
dulgence in even the mildest of dissipations—he never even 
smoked a cigarette—would have precluded any such occur- 


rences in any place over which he had control. My father’s 
reputation was well known; but, in spite of the fact, the 
article caused a stir, and my poor mother was beside herself. 
We could do nothing about it legally as the writer had cun- 
ningly omitted the name of the firm, although he described 
it well enough. 

Fortunately, one of our clients at the time was Madame 
de Girardin, wife of Emile de Girardin, the journalist, and 
mv mother had the happy thought of consulting her. 

Madame Girardin, who was rather delicate and stayed 
much at home, had had such faith in my father’s artistic 
ability that she had asked him to superintend the decorating 
of the room in which she was compelled to spend most of her 
life, and this my father had been very glad to do. Therefore 
it was natural that the first to whom my mother turned 
when the cabal against my father came to a head in the 
article described was the woman who had shown such marked 
appreciation of her husband’s gifts. Rushing to Madame de 
Girardin in tears, she related the whole story and asked 
what might be done. M. de Girardin, who was in the room 
during the despairing recital, said to my mother: ‘Dear 
child, don’t worry. They are simply hoisting your husband 
to the top of the ladder. Don’t say anything about it. Don’t 
make any answer. There is none that could be made that 
would help matters. Just let it go and see what happens.”’ 


Brocade With Eyes 


Y MOTHER left them, somewhat comforted, and wisely 

resolved to play the waiting game. And a few days later 
the journalist who was responsible for the article and who 
lived in the same building with us, had my father approached 
to ascertain whether he would be willing to pay thirty thou- 
sand francs to have the article refuted and an exceedingly 
complimentary one published in its place! 

It is an interesting side light on my father to record that 
during this first success, with its attendant glory and 
notoriety—as soon, in fact, as he had made a little 
money and could afford to have materials made 
especially for his firm, the first fabric he ordered was 
the famous brocade with eyes and ears, worn by 
Queen Elizabeth in the portrait that had so fasci- 
nated him in London as a boy. Through some 
oversight the first he ordered was made only 
with the eyes, whereas he remembered that it 
should have had both eyes and ears. Therefore, 
some ten or fifteen years later he had the 
pattern made again, this time accurately ina 











new material, 
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ve- 


lours au sabare, of 
the sort that was 
woven under Louis 
XVI, but not so fine 


in 


quality. It was 


his way of paying 
tender tribute to 
that which rejoiced 
his boyish imagina- 
tion and thus 
enriched his child- 
hood. Poor lad, his 
imagination had to 
furnish any pleas- 
ures he had, as he 


was deprived of any 


of 


the sports and 


joys that are the 
common heritage of 
boyhood. 


During the war of 


1870 the house of 
Worth was closed 
and the workrooms 
converted into 


emergency 


to 


wards, 
which the over- 


flow from the hos- 
pitals might be sent. 
We took care of 
cases of pneu- 
monia, dysentery 
and all the diseases 
that follow in the 
path of war, and we 
were greatly sad- 
dened by the death 
of several soldiers 
committed to our 


care 


when they 


were already half 


dead. It 


was a 


dreadful time. 


Our closing dur- 


ing the siege of 








Jean Philippe Worth as a soldier. 


—_— 





FROM THE PORTRAIT BY 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


Princess Metternich. 


































































Paris brought 
many a touching 
proof of how well 
my father had won 
the allegiance of his 
clients. 
One of these was the 
Marquise de Manza- 
nedo, who came to us 
around ’65 or 66, shortly 
after her marriage, in fact, 
and remained loyal to us 
and our traditions until the 
day of her death. 
During that bitterly cold winter of 
1870 she startled everyone by ap- 
pearing in summer dresses of muslin. 
At last one of her friends demanded: 


“But, my dear marquise, why are you wearing sum- 
mer dresses in December ?”’ 


The marquise answered: 
Worth is closed. 


made?’”’ 


“But Paris is closed. 
How can I have any new dresses 


As soon as the war ended we were flooded with 
orders from London and America, and during the 
Commune we found it exceedingly difficult to make 


shipments. 


Ah, 


that. was a troubled time! On 


March 22 we witnessed a scene of senseless brutality. 
The Communards had built a barricade at the 
corner of the Place VendOme where it crosses the 


Rue des Capucines. 


A delegation of peaceful citi- 


zens, wearing the blue ribbon of conciliation, ap- 
proached them and asked very civilly if they would 
not take away the gun they had trained on the Rue 
de la Paix and retire, so that business might continue 


unhindered. 


The Communards answered this overture by a 
fusillade, and about twenty innocent people were 


Marquise de Manzanedo, who wore muslin dresses in winter during the 
war of ’70, on account of the firm of Worth’s being closed. 
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killed. The bodies of these were left where they fell and lay 
in the street for forty-eight hours. My father, anticipating 
some such trouble, had given instructions that the door of 
his shop be left open. Half an hour after his order had been 
issued about three hundred people took refuge in our shop, 
including one of the wounded, who died a few minutes later. 
We were able to save the. lives of a few by helping them 
escape through the Rue Volney. 


Refused to Join ‘Revolutionests 


FTER this the rebels wanted my brother, Gaston, then 

only seventeen, to enlist with them and, in order to avoid 

his being compelled to join the revolutionists, we left Paris. 

We had to quit the house in the Rue de la Paix separately, 

so as not to arouse suspicion, and to meet at the Gare St. 
Lazare, where we took a train for Havre. 

The period succeeding the war, particularly those years 
of M. Thiers’ tenure as president, in so far as social brilliance 
was concerned was exceedingly bourgeois. Sons had been 
killed, brothers and fathers were among the missing, money 
had depreciated, and the mood was one of depression and 
sorrow. Then, too, the woman to whom all looked for leader- 
ship was no longer young or socially ambitious. Madame 
Thiers had been a very beautiful woman in the 40’s, thirty 
years before—a Mlle. Dosne. And even in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century a hint of her former loveliness re- 
mained in her still beautiful shoulders and splendid carriage. 
She came to us every year for the gowns which she wore to 
the dinners and receptions at the Elysée. These usually were 
of black, exquisitely embroidered, and very simple. But as 
her frocks were merely the background for her famous pearl 
necklace—sold two or three years ago, by the way, for five or 
six million francs—she could afford to have them unassum- 
ing in design. This string of pearls, incidentally, was so 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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BEATRICE 
KENT TOOK 
HOLD OF A 
CHAIR AND 
WENT TER- 
RIBLY PALE 





























The Golden Legend 





ganwal TRANGERS always ask about Bea- 
| trice Kent when they see her go by. 
e4) ‘Who is that unusual-looking woman 
with the white lace scarf?” they ask. 
But they can’t say exactly why she 
seems unusual. She is about forty- 
four, with a pale, delicate face—not beauti- 
~ ful; and she seems to be dressed with a 
kind of careless haste, the white lace scarf floating from her 
thin shoulders like an irrelevant afterthought.. If there is 
anything uncommon about her it rests in her lips and walk. 
A meditative smile hovers about her mouth, as if she were 
remembering something triumphant, and she moves in a 
stately way that might be measured to far-off music—a 
strain very sad, but very, very lovely. 

I vividly recall the night she came to our village, although 
it must have been twenty-five years ago. We youngsters 
were all in bed in the hot, shabby back room of the parsonage 
that opened off our father’s study. I think there had been 
some quarrel about the sheets, and we -boys had torn one in 
two before my father could quiet us. Then, we lay warm and 
still at last, waiting for sleep. You know the breathless still- 
ness of one of these little towns—-the vague plunge of the 
river through the darkness, the creak of a rocking-chair on a 
neighboring porch, slow footsteps going by, and then a hush 
that seems to rise and fall with a rhythm like quiet breathing. 








By Lots SEYsTER MONTROSS 
Illustrated by W. H. Everett 


You can imagine how loud and shrill the doorbell would 
sound at such a time; and this night it must have jangled 
with a fierce strangeness, for I sat up in bed with my heart 
hammering uneasily, certain that some exciting thing was 
going to happen. When my father had fumbled his way 
down the dark steep stairs I crept after him, pressing myself 
flat against the stair door to hear Mrs. Lindstrom’s frightened 
voice coming in gasps and loud whispers and sometimes in 
high squeaks. A baby had been born and somebody was 
going to die. I remember the dying struck me as odd and 
exaggerated—it seemed an incredible thing for such a night, 
with the moon so round and luminous, and gay fireflies, too, 
and the smell of honeysuckle. 

My father must have carried his shoes down in his hand— 
he is a gentle, absent old soul—for now there was the steady 
sound of the tags clicking through the eyelets as he laced 
them, and I swear I have remembered the sound for twenty 
years. It is somehow tangled in my mind with Mrs. Lind- 
strom’s shocked voice telling incoherently how there was 
no wedding ring on the girl’s hand, no husband; and she 


whispered, too, that the girl refused to say anything 
about herself, although they had begged her and »leaded 
with her, and she was dying. 

“Tt’s so dreadful, dreadful!’’ cried Mrs. Lin strom. 
“Yesterday she came to my house and I let her havea 
room, and now there’s this! And she won’t te':!” 

“But,” said my father with his quaintness of ‘ought, 
“perhaps she’s right. It might be better.” : 
Mrs. Lindstrom ignored his suggestion, as most pele did. 
“Oh, reverend,” she said, “if you can only get he: to tell 
before—before ’? She wept loudly into her }h indker- 
chief while my father tied his shoe laces. Then they ‘vent off 
together, and in a few moments the night was blanc! quiet 
again. I crouched on the landing for a long time, |i-tening. 
When my father came at last he was humming, curiously 
enough: 





“Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and Nature sing, 
And heaven and Nature sing, 
And hea-ven, and hea-ven ——” 


and I burst out at him, astonished by his singing, “Well 
gee, did she die?” He said no, and that the baby was a fine 
boy. Then he gave mea mild cuff for saying gee—which he 
always held to havea profane derivation—and sent me to bed. 

Beatrice Kent. Everybody repeated the name in an under- 
tone, as if it were fearful and fascinating. And everywhere 
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Beatrice 


tay little knots of people would gather and whisper 
and many stories were invented and believed. 
tory most believed was, of course, the grandest 
cause it allowed us to feel a wonderful astonish- 
a village so stodgy and dull the folk have a great 
ssip, and invent things in order to feel that thrill of 
ent; itis a natural, childlike hunger for drama, and 
hink it is rooted in malice, as so many persons hold. 
sure that Beatrice Kent was a society girl from an 
York family, although some of us preferred the no- 
she was a great opera singer, the greater the better. 


: at last she could be seen sitting languidly on Mrs. 


m’s piazza a great many people who had never been 


ed in books strolled to the library at the end of the 


\nd dear, good Miss Pritchard, the librarian, was 
tly delighted by the new interest people were tak- 
iterature. But somehow, after passing once, you 
e other way home. It seemed too cruel to stare at 
» Kent, perhaps because she was so unconscious of 


SOMETIMES WHEN THE LITTLE BOY WALKED WITH HER SHE SEEMED 
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the stares and gazed indifferently at the street with a white 
look of inner pain. Her hair was crinkly and ashen blond 
and it was brushed straight back from a forehead too high 
and full for beauty. She had a firm chin and a softly molded 
nose and her arms were very thin and fair. She had a way of 
sitting crumpled into her rocker, as one who has no conscious- 
ness of posture; and sometimes this made her look merely 
awkward and sometimes it made her look pathetic, like a 
rumpled silken garment. 

I don’t know. I think after a while we hoped she would go 
away, because she was too heartbreaking; and now that the 
grand stories had dwindled into incredibility there were no 
reports in any city papers about either a society girl or an 
opera singer disappearing—she seemed to be just one of us, 
a constant reminder of our own capacities for stumbling and 
suffering and failing. But she didn’t go away. That was the 
strange part of it. She stayed. 

One Wednesday evening she came to see my father. It 
was after prayer meeting and I was in the study, having to 


TO BE SPEAKING 


t7 


learn the Bible verses which I had jumbled miserably at the 
meeting. After climbing the long stairs to the study Beatrice 
Kent took hold of a chair and went terribly pale. My father 
helped her to the couch and stood looking down at her with 
that grim, almost fierce expression with which he hides his 
gentleness. Then he turned to me: “John, get the peach 
brandy.”’ It was a terrific request and I was as impressed as 
if he had demanded ten bottles of champagne to be brought. 
The pint of peach brandy had lasted three years. Out in the 
hall I climbed with bare agile feet to the top of the walnut 
press and smelled the delicious mustiness of ancient cowhide 
volumes, yellowing papers, and old garments while I felt for 
the smooth cool flask. 

I watched with awe while she drank her tiny glassful, but 
to my disappointment she seemed unaware of swallowing 
anything precious, and even shuddered slightly. I slunk back 
to the desk and pretended to copy my verses again. 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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DESERTED 
HEADLAND— 
R-O0 UC # 
GRASS, WIND, 
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iehest Woman tn the 


=syou| N THE evening Mrs. Suydam wore silver- 

*4| gray satin; in the morning stone-gray 

M] crépe de chine. Her low-heeled shoes, in- 

fg| variably of gray suéde, had come to her for 

#| years froma bootmaker in Paris. In the 
winter. Mrs. Suydam wore squirrel when she did not 

wear mole. In the summer Mrs. Suydam wore white when 
she did not wear mauve. 

Mrs. Suydam’s drawing-room was Old French, her serv- 
ants were Old Irish, her point of view was Old English, with 
the additional fixity natural in a descendant of Jonathan 
Edwards. Mrs. Suydam read the Atlantic when she did not 
read the Atheneum. Each night after her gray hair had 
been braided by Neville into two austere braids bound neatly 
at the ends into two rubber bands, she repeated aloud one of 
the Songs of Solomon before drinking her glass of unsweet- 
ened orange juice. Mrs. Suydam’s jewels were amethysts 
when they were not emeralds. Her friends were born when 
they were not bred. She saw life as a choice, not as a com- 
promise. 

“The last post, Neville,” said Mrs. Suydam, sitting in her 
gray velvet dressing gown before her driftwood fire, sipping 
her orange juice. ‘‘Mr. Evan may have written.” 

“There'll be no letter from Mr. Evan the night,” said 
Neville grudgingly, snapping away the amethyst cross. 

“Ring for Denny,” said Mrs. Suydam, sipping. 

“Ringing for Denny,” said Neville, snapping away the 
amethyst chain, “‘will bring no letter from Mr. Evan the 
night.” 

‘Nevertheless, ring,’’ said Mrs. Suydam. 

“Denny can’t wheedle letters out of the postman’s bag 
like rabbits from a hat—rabbits that ain’t there,” said 
Neville 





ME=: SUYDAM brought her hand down flat upon the 
coffee table beside her. ‘‘I shall get me a French maid,” 
she said, “‘with a good temper and a knowledge of marcel.” 

Neville rang. 

There was no letter from Evan, but Denny produced a 
small package apologetically upon his silver tray. 

“Registered post, madam,” said Denny. 

Mrs. Suydam set aside the orange juice and examined the 
package through her tortoise-shell-rimmed reading glass. 
Neville locked away the amethysts into the wall safe. Denny 
stood with his eyes on the cornice. The package was ad- 
dressed in a flowing, feminine handwriting and postmarked 
California. 


By LouisE KENNEDY MAaBIE 


I/ustrated by L. F: Wilford 


After a moment Mrs. Suydam set it on the 
coffee table and wiped her hands upon her 
fine handkerchief. ‘‘ You may close the house, 
Denny,” she said. ‘And good night to you.” 

There was quiet in the shadowy, hand- 
some room after Denny had withdrawn. The 
fire flared up into green flame and subsided. 
Neville rolled old lace into a fine linen cloth. 
Mrs. Suydam sat. 

After a moment she picked up the package 
once more, and this time she opened it. A 
little pasteboard box, within it cotton wool; 
within the cotton wool a key. Nothing more. 
Nothing less. The usual doorkey with the 
usual ridged edge. Not a line of writing ex- 
cept the address on the wrapper. Nota word 
of explanation, of request, of demand. 
Nothing. 

For a long time Mrs. Suydam sat with 
the key in her hand, looking at the 
driftwood fire, but her eyes were turned 
inward, backward. She was 
looking at Evan, her son, her 
only child—Evan at five trot- 
ting away from her down the 
drive on his pony; Evan at 
twelve going away from her 
to school; Evan at eighteen 
going away from her to Eu- 
rope; Evan going away from 
her, Evan—gone. She 
dropped the key back into 
the box and wiped her hands 
on her fine handkerchief. 

“Does it snow, Neville?” 
she asked with ashiver. “The 
room is cold.” | 

“It snows,” said Neville, \ 
“when it doesn’t sleet, and Fa 
the wind howls like a ban- 
shee.” 
























THE PACKAGE WAS ADDRESSED IN A FLOWING, 
FEMININE HANDWRITING 





“We are leaving in the morning 
| - for California,” said Mrs. Suydam. 
/ Neville laid away the lace and 
Wf carefully closed the highboy drawer. 
Then she came forward slowly. Her 
hands were folded over her black 
silk apron. Her eyes snapped be- 
hind their spectacles. 
been with Mrs. Suydam for thirty 
years. 
gether. Neville was devoted to Mrs. 


Neville had 
They had grown gray to- 


Suydam. Under the kiss 
of the Iron Maiden she 
might have admitted it. 
And she might not. 


RS. SUYDAM 
promptly said, 
““My headaches,’ fore- 
stalling Neville as she 
opened her mouth to 
speak. ‘‘Doctor San- 
ders’ orders. The new 
brocade hangings ior the 
library. Mr. Evan in 
Montreal. The fact that 
I do not travel. [ can 
read you like a book, 
my good womar:. Ring 
for Denny. | shall 
“= take only the Jeather 


ail steamer trunk «zd the 


collapsible English 

bag. You may take 
what you like in the way of 
luggage, barring brown paper 
parcels and shoe boxes con- 
taining light refreshment. | 
am sixty-three years old. ! 
am in my right mind. My 
health is adequate. I cannot 
be coerced.”” Here Mrs. Suy- 
dam brought her hand down 
flat upon the coffee table. 
“Don’t stand staring at me 
like a stockfish. Close your 
mouth and ring for Denny. 
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April, 19 


If you do not wish to go, I can always get me a lady com- 


panion to bully. In the morning I am leaving for Cali- 
fornia. 

Neville rang. 

Where a weaker woman might have shut her eyes to the 
unendvrable and thereby escaped much, Mrs. Suydam looked 
quietiy at the unendurable and endured. She scorned shirk- 
ing, iding, evading. She detested half measures, com- 
pron s. She fought a good fight, Mrs. Suydam. She 
foug!:| to the last ditch, relentlessly. In her long, bleak life 
she hud never been conquered. 

i VILLE minded the rain in New York, the snow in Chi- 
N caso. Neville caught cold at Kansas City and barked 
and <niffed and blew through the desert. Neville grunted at 


the landscape when it was flat and groaned when it was hilly. 
Mrs. Suydam, sitting day by day in her compartment, im- 
maculate, remote, severe, tortured by headache, by noise, 
rasped by a thousand small annoyances, longing for the quiet 
order of her house with a great longing, dreading what lay 
ahead with a great dread, found herself bitterly amused by 
her poor Neville. 

“A dancing bear would have been less various,” said Mrs. 
Suydam. ‘What have you got now?” 

Neville held her handkerchief up to one eye and dripped 
from the other. Neville groaned. 

“Ts it a cinder?” asked Mrs. Suydam. 

“Tt feels like a brick,” said Neville. 

“Probably it is a brick,”’ said Mrs. Suydam in exaspera- 
tion. ‘‘ You do things so whole-heartedly. Sit down and stop 
that peculiar gnawing sound, like wind through a keyhole. 
Turn up your eyelid and let me look.” 

Neville was heard to murmur tearfully that she was sorry 
to be whole-hearted, to regret that she had been born. 

“Don’t blame the universe,” said Mrs. Suydam, “for your 
own stupidity. Probably your eye bulged out suddenly and 
caught the cinder unaware. I may hurt you for a moment,” 
she added, not ungently, ‘but I will be as quick as I can.” 

Neville suggested that French maids and lady companions 
were probably too clever by half to get cinders in their eyes. 

“Too clever for me,’”’ said Mrs. Suydam, patting the bent 
shoulder. ‘‘We know the best and the worst of each other, 
Neville. I wouldn’t have a high-heeled, scarlet-lipped, 
sweet-scented minx about the place. I’d be tempted to give 
her a bath. What a nuisance you are to me, Neville.” 

In a taxicab they threaded the traffic of the beautiful, 
small, opulent city set against the mountains like a pearl 
against a green velvet case and came out at length upon 
quiet, fragrance, the sunshine tempered by 
peppers, by camphors, by acacias. Mrs. 
Suydam, her hands in their gray suéde 
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“No other,” said Mrs. Suydam, 
looking at the dark, paneled door. y 

“We have come to his wife’s 
house?”’ asked Neville incredulously. 

“So it would seem.” 

“‘ Are we going—in?”’ 

“We are going across,” said 
Mrs. Suydam, fitting the key 
into the lock, turning it slowly, 
standing for a moment as the 
door swung open. There was 
about her an effect of burned 
bridges as she stepped over the 
threshold. Neville followed, and 
the door swung shut behind them. re 

Afterward Mrs. Suydam was able 
to choose, to analyze; but in the 
overpowering first impression she 
could only gasp at the color, the per- 
fume, the vitality of it. She could 
only stumble blindly toward the 
light. For if the front of the house 
had lain in shadow, the heart of it 
was now open before her. The 
heart of it turned toward the sun. 
Polished surfaces reflected it; color 
absorbed it and gave it forth anew. 
Through long windows a garden 
glowed, reveled, flamed. Across, the 
Arroyo hills stretched up to meet 
the sky. Mrs. Suydam, standing 
full in the flood of golden light, 
threw back her head gallantly and 
faced it; but after a moment she was 
forced to cover her dazzled eyes. 

“Sit ye down, madam,”’ coaxed Neville, a hand on her 
arm. ‘Sit ye down and rest a bit, my dearie. It’s been too 
much for ye, after all—shut up in your dark house for years.” 

“Ts my house dark?” asked Mrs. Suydam. 

“It ain’t that it’s so dark,” said Neville, pulling down 
shades, softening the light, giving her mistress time, ‘‘as it is 
held back like.” 

“Held back like,’’ repeated Mrs. Suydam, stretched in a 
deep chair of glazed chintz, looking about at the color, in- 
haling the perfume, wincing at the vitality. “And what 
would you call this, my good woman? Held out? Offered?” 

“Not to everyone,” said Neville cautiously. ‘Not to us.” 

““To—someone in particular perhaps?”’ 
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“It’s fair early to say,”’ said Neville. 
Mrs. Suydam sat on in her deep chair 
while Neville cautiously explored. There 
were flowers everywhere about the long 
room, flowers fresh gathered— 

roses on stiff stems; sweet peas 

~N in pink and purple masses; be- 
+ side Mrs. Suydam on a low table 
a shallow blue bowl of patient 
purple pansies. Mrs. Suydam 
4 touched one of the pansies 
1s gingerly, gently, and then 
rubbed her forefinger on her 
handkerchief, for 
the quiet softness 
seemed to cling. 


HE house was 
empty, re- 
ported Neville at 
last. Fancy that, 
now! Neville’s 
eyes snapped be- 
hind their spec- 
tacles. Doors 
open, long win- 
dowswide,cream, 
butter,cold 
chicken in the ice 
box, a fresh co- 
conut cake on the 
pantry shelf,a 
tray set out for 
tea in the tiled 
kitchen, hot 
water in the ket- 
tle on the electric 
range—and va- 
we cancy, silence; ex- 
SAID NEV- cept for their two 
IN A HUSHED VOICE selves the house 
an empty shell. 
“‘Did she expect us?”’ asked Neville in amaze. “Had you 
sent her word of us, madam?’”’ 
“TI do not know the lady,” said Mrs. Suydam very briefly. 
“Well, it beats me,’”’ said Neville, sinking down to stare 
about her. ‘‘She’s got a clean house,” she added after a mo- 
ment. “I just took a glance into the broom closet.” 
“Very careless, I think,” said Mrs. Suy- 
dam haughtily, “‘leaving a house to stand 


“Arn 'T 
ILLE 


IT LOVELY ?* 





empty, wide open.” 





gloves folded together, looked at little, said 








nothing, listened to Neville not at all. 
They stopped before a white brick wall, 
before a green gate with an iron lantern 
slung beside it. While Neville paid the 
driver and collected the bags Mrs. Suydam 
sat stiffly, silently, in her place. 

“Well, lady, you’re here,” said the 
driver, grinning over his shoulder at Mrs. 
Suydam. ‘‘Down there’s the Arroyo. 
This is the Evan Suydam place. Are you 
goin’ to get out or drive back to New 
York with me?”’ "7 

“{ find myself in two minds about it,”’ 
said Mrs. Suydam equably. ‘There is 
still the possibility of choice. What would 
you advise, my friend?” 

“Fine place,”’ admitted the driver. 

‘tam not interested in places.” 

_ “Nice folks,” said the driver. “That 
is,’ ‘ie modified it, ‘‘she is. I’ve never 
him. They say he’s dead.” 

'o they?” said Mrs. Suydam. 


SED to drive her up when she was 
vuilding,” he continued. ‘‘Hadn’t any 
her own. Kinda funny—a swell like 
and no car.” 
hat’’—Mrs. Suydam found herself 
\o ask the driver what she had never 
ier son—“‘ what sort of—swell?”’ 
li. driver thought it over. ‘No paint,” 
oe, clinching it. 
- 1,” breathed his passenger, relaxing 
a lies ‘2. “Indeed, I think I will get out.” 
lhe key was firm in her hand as she 
passed over the stepping-stones sunk into 
the yreen lawn. The front of the house 
lay 11 the late afternoon shadow—a low, 
ramo.ing, easy house of white brick with 
latticed windows and a gable topped by a 
comiortable chimney toward the distant 
Street; a cool house, but not cold; a 





“Her broom closet’s not careless,”’ said 











Neville. ‘‘The corners of the doilies on 
her tea tray is ironed as exact as Maggie’s 
at home. One of the bedrooms is locked,”’ 
added Neville. 

“T’m afraid you have snooped,”’ said 
Mrs. Suydam, very dry. 

“Sure, I have snooped. What woman 
wouldn’t?”’ said Neville belligerently, fold- 
ing her hands on her black-silk lap. ‘‘Es- 
pecially as you wanted me to,” she added. 

Mrs. Suydam went early to bed with 
one of her headaches and lay for hours 
awake. She had taken the orange room— 
deliberately, against Neville’s advice, 
against Neville’s lifted hands. 

“It’s got a black rug to it,” protested 
Neville. ‘‘The sash curtains are purple 
net. Purple,” said Neville incredulously, 
“under orange silk.” 

“Mauve,” corrected Mrs. Suydam. “A 
beautiful color, Neville.” 

“It’s a heathen room,” said Neville, 
staring. ‘‘I’d as soon see you go to bed in 
China. Besides, the room’s meant for a 
man.” 


, 


*“TVAN loves color,’ said Mrs. Suydam. 

“He brought me an orange shawl 
out of Spain. It was an absurd shawl,” 
she added equably. 

“There’s a sweet, pretty room down 
the hall,” urged Neville, “‘ with dove-gray 
walls and painted furniture.” 

“TI prefer this,” said Mrs. Suydam. 
“This is not—held back.” 

“It’s about as held back,” said Neville 
succinctly,‘ as a lion getting ready to 
spring.” 

“TI like lions,” said Mrs. Suydam; 
“especially when they are getting ready 
to spring.”’ Which finished it. 

With her eyes awake to the darkness, 








thoughtful house, but not contrived. 














Mrs. Suydam wore through her headache, 











“Ain’t it lovely?”’ said Neville in a 





wore through her night. There wasn’t a 





hushed voice, holding the bags. ‘“‘Is this 
Mr. Evan’s wife’s house?”’ 


**NOBODY CAME VERY 


MUCH—A PROFESSOR NOW AND THEN’’ 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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peeseea|LLIOT HOUSTON entered his 
5 ) Be promenade-deck stateroom, 
¥, i closed the door behind him and 

breathed a sigh of relief. The 
mi) little cabin, white and clean as an 
operating room in a hospital, was in meticulous order; its 
scrupulous plainness was in his present frame of mind an 
added attraction. 

Only the table, piled with offerings from importunate 
friends, reminded him of the life from which he was escaping 
and inspired a frown. From the handle of a corpulent basket 
of fruit dangled the white oblong of an envelope. Houston 
opened it indifferently. Inside was his banker’s card; it was 
he who had sent the great clusters of English grapes; the 
peaches and pears, ruddy notwithstanding the fact that the 
month was January; the boxes of candied fruit, and, as a 
climax, a languid pomegranate, which breathed opulence. 
He sighed again, this time fretfully. 

On the top of a little pile of mail he caught the yellow 
flash of a telegram. He took it up listlessly, for telegrams 
were too much a part of his daily life to give him the delight- 
ful thrill of a possible calamity. It was from a young widow 
of his acquaintance; a charming creature she was; almost, 
but not quite, charming enough. She wished him, con- 
ventionally, ‘‘Bon voyage.”’ It was, he decided, a worn-out 
phrase. He could on the moment think of no synonym 
for it, but it left him cold, nevertheless. 

Letters! Why would people write them? He could not 
think of any handwriting on an envelope which would 
quicken his heartbeat even momentarily. He turned the 
little collection over incuriously, more in a spirit of dread 
than of anticipation. 


NDERNEATH his feet he felt a sudden shuddering thrill, 

and realized that they were off. He entertained a passing 
inclination to go out on deck, but at a reminiscent thought of 
the crowded pierhead, and its tight-packed group of shout- 
ing, overexpressive people, he abandoned it. No one, thank 
heaven, would be there to wave a futile hand to him. 

His idle glance strayed to his stateroom window. He was 
on the side away from the pier, and the deck outside was 
empty. From where he had seated himself he could see only 
a square of cold blue sky. Suddenly, across it, a woman’s 
head passed quickly. He had an impression of something 
fugitive; she had a Diana look. He stood up and moved 
deliberately to the window; but she was gone, lost in the 
crowd at the turn. 

Unexpectedly, he found himself thinking of the widow. 
There was, he suddenly realized, nothing of the goddess 


Lhe Single Knock, 
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about her. Her fashionably emaciated figure stalked in his 
imagination, beautifully gowned and coiffed, but entirely 
uninspirational. He was glad he had determined on sailing, 
for another week-end among her early American treasures 
might have been—he found himself entertaining the word 
fatal, and paused discreetly. She was a charming creature. 
No one wished more than he that she was charming enough. 

He was forty years old; it was incredible, but a fact. 
Being on his feet, he looked himself over in the mirror. He 
was a bit too fat, possibly; the only feminine lure to which 
he had unreservedly succumbed was that of a good cook; 
but assuredly he did not look forty. On the whole, he liked 
his New York clothes. This time he thought that he would 
not get anything in London. 

The huge boat had swung into the stream and the shores 
of the city were passing in rapid panorama the square of his 
window. He looked indifferently out at New York’s famous 
sky line. The best thing the United States had done in art 
was the steel building, he decided, but he really didn’t care. 
The soaring Woolworth Tower, the high-peak Telephone 
Building, the great massed strongholds of Broadway only 
wearied him. In a few moments they would be passing 
Bedloe’s Island. At the thought of the Statue of Liberty he 
shuddered. He couldn’t bear a glimpse of that too solid 
symbol, so he lay down, and unexpectedly went to sleep. 

On the upper deck the young woman whose profile had 
momentarily arrested Houston’s attention had wedged her 
way to the rail. She adored the little promontory of New 
York; the whole harbor, she thought, was really as lovely 
as the Bay of Naples. She gloated over it vigorously, for no 
matter how often she saw it she was never inured to its 
triumphant quality. It was, she decided, extraordinarily 
masculine. People talked nonsense about American women 
running the whole show; she was, illogically, glad that 
they didn’t, and that this gateway to the nation had no 
feminine taint. Bedloe’s Island came alongside; she grinned 
at the Victorian goddess in friendly fashion. Childhood 


sentimentalities arose within her, and she en- 
tertained them shamelessly. After a while 
she waved her hand impersonally toward the 
crowded dock. 


The first day in northern seas was somewhat rough; but 
Elliot Houston was a good sailor—having, before he tired 
of it, seen all sorts of weather in his yacht—and after a night 
of hearty sleep he emerged refreshed, to eat a staggering 
British breakfast at the captain’s table. 

Apparently the weather was too stiff for the feminine con- 
tingent of distinguished travelers. Only a lone capitalist 
husband, a returning Polish pianist and a British poet were 
seated with the captain; and Houston scanned the table list 
fearfully, to see to what sort of companionship it was to 
which he was condemned for ten days. 


“Ah,” he commented, relieved. ‘‘I see we are to have the. 


pleasure of having Evelyn Whitney with us.” 


HE captain laughed. “I hope so,” he said ruefully, “but 
you never can tell. She has crossed with me before, and 
most of the time she doesn’t eat in the dining saloon at all.” 
“She is, possibly, what you call not so good a sailor?” the 
Pole suggested. 

“Tt isn’t that. She isn’t very sociable, I fancy—or maybe 
she’s afraid of being bored. But, at any rate, when she does 
come to the table she is charming.” 

“T am sure she would be,” the Britisher said. 
her work. She is a very brilliant woman.” 

Houston was pleased at this professional estimate: “In 
my opinion she is the best novelist we have.” 

The young poet turned to him respectfully: ‘‘ You know 
her, undoubtedly?” 

“No,” he confessed. ‘Curiously enough, I don’t. She 
doesn’t go about much, I believe. I understand that she 
doesn’t care for society. I am glad to have an opportunity 
of meeting her on this trip.” 

“Tt is a great privilege,’ the poet said solemnly. Fi 

The captain added: “Let us hope she decides to honor us. 

Breakfast over, Houston went on deck. The sea was darkly 
blue, and a fresh breeze whipped the tops of crisp waves, 
beating back sprays of foam. The line of the rail moved ma- 
jestically up and down, swinging from ocean to sky and back 
to ocean again. Houston sought the deck steward and found 
his chair. It was delightfully placed, where he was expo’ 
to a minimum of companionship. He sank into it, and al- 
lowed himself to be wrapped, professionally, in his rug. _. 

He was very satisfactory to look upon as he lay there, his 
blond hair ruffled by the wind, his finger marking his piace 10 
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Colonel House’s memoirs; but he was not, on the whole, 
happy. It was not fatigue only which had driven him on the 


boat. It was something deeper than that. For a long time 
he had been conscious of an increasing lack of interest in his 
life. He felt deflated, and the mere physical change in his 
surroundings did not lift his spirits as he had hoped it might. 

Watching the steady rise and fall of the rail, he almost re- 


gretted the widow. Matrimony—no one thought better of 
the institution than he did, and yet it had escaped him. He 
reflected that he should have married soon after leaving 
college, in those early twenties when it was easy to fall in 
love. By this time he might have had a family of children. 
He considered that with the soft regret of the childless, yet 
his imagination did not run to more than two at the most, 
and when he recalled certain actual, noisy sons and daugh- 
ters of his friends his sorrow was subtly assuaged. 

Fruitlessly he told himself, as he lay in his chair with the 
pure wind flowing over him, that his life was filled with 
things which discriminating persons considered interesting; 
and he wondered if there might be anything to be alarmed 
about in his melancholy. He had some thought of going up to 
Zurich to see a famous psychoanalyst; he had a feeling that 
that might set him up, and the supreme luxury of a brilliant 
man retained solely to talk to him about himself had an 
undeniable lure. He dozed presently, thinking pleasantly 
about it. 


HE young woman Houston had noticed had been ex- 

tremely tired when she came on board, and she had 
demanded a chair on the boat deck, where she might, at 
that season, enjoy complete isolation. Once established, she 
slept for the greater part of the first day out; she slept heartily, 
like a child, and awoke only when the deck steward brought 
her meals miraculously kept hot, which she ate with ardor. 
On the second morning she looked greatly revived, and for 
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the first time in months she was conscious of ideas flowing 
into her mind—enchanting ideas, which might or might not 
develop into anything, but which were amazingly good com- 
pany. She had taken the boat as a last desperate measure. 
She couldn’t work; the mysterious spring from where her 
inspiration welled up was dry, and she was frightened. She 
had tried to do a new sort of character, new at least to her, 
but by no means an unusual person. She had wanted a man 
of the world in her new book, and she began him blithely 
enough, with a sure touch and high confidence, but he had 
turned to a lay figure under her hand. Among the easy, true 
men and women with whom she had peopled her novel, he 
stalked false as a masked figure, grotesquely costumed. She 
rewrote him patiently, but to no avail; she could not give 
him a soul. Doggedly she went on with her story, only to 
find that what she had done had no value; she destroyed it, 
and tried something else, something new and fresh, but she 
had lost the trick. She was like a horse which has refused a 
fence, and always after balks at jumping. 

She loved travel; it was the great joy which prosperity 
had brought her. She luxuriated in the strangeness and 
beauty of foreign countries, and the alien people in them 
fascinated her, whose business it was to understand what 
men and women were thinking, and the reasons which lay 
behind their actions. It was therefore natural enough that 
she should have turned to travel as a cure for the mysterious 
ailment which frustrated her, and she had left the small Far 
Western town where she did her work in high hopes. 

New York, however, proved disappointing. She found no 
stimulus there, notwithstanding the fact that she saw many 
people whom she liked—fellow writers, for the most part, 
who always seemed to her much more professional than she 
was herself, and who made her realize that writing was a 
trade. Their competence depressed her; it seemed to her 
that she could never write again. 





2I 


On the morning of the third day, however, she awoke clear- 
headed and unreasonably gay. As she lay in her berth 
listening to the medley of creaks and groans which accom- 
panied the ship’s progress, all at once an idea, isolated and 
imperative, popped into her empty mind. By the time she 
had eaten her breakfast and dressed she was doing fasci- 
nating things to it. It almost seemed to her that it would 
do. She would try it out, at any rate. She sang, as she 
moved about her stateroom, a single phrase of some doggerel 
tune, absent-mindedly repeated over and over. 


LL at once she was silent, struck dumb by a realization of 
the fact that she had temperamentally left her type- 
writer behind. Now, helpless in mid-ocean, unable to work 
without it, she would have given any price for it. She told 
the captain of her dilemma, when he sought out her deck 
chair to reproach her for not appearing at table. 

He squared his trim shoulders as he listened, a capable 
sea dog, if ever there was one. “‘Why don’t you use the 
machine in the purser’s office?”’ 

“Do you mean that there is one on this ship?” Radiant 
delight flamed in her face. 

“Please consider it yours for the voyage.” 

“Thank you very much. I shall,” she told him, and 
abandoned her chair. forthwith. 

She found it difficult to concentrate in the purser’s office, 
however, and her idea, which had seemed so promising in 
its nebulous state, somehow wasn’t so stupendous when she 
tried to get it into words. After two hours of unrewarded 
labor she abandoned it for the day, and amused herself by 
writing a farcical letter to her publisher. Poor man, he had 
seen her off on the dock in a daze of bewildered despair; she 
was his most dependable author, suddenly gone temper- 
amental. 

(Continued on Page 160) 


























HOUSTON DREW IN HIS BREATH SHARPLY AS HE WATCHED HER; 
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MAIDEN VOYAGE OVER PERILOUS SOUTHERN SEAS 


SHE WAS LIKE A VICTORY ON THE PROW OF A SHIP MAKING ITS 
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Week-Ends are Work-Ends 


ai Vi T THE door of the office David Randall glanced 
ezAVee] at his wrist, making a swift calculation: If he 

| took a Subway to the Pennsylvania Station he 
would be able to catch the twelve-thirty race 

=| train to the Aqueduct Track. He’d promised 
Dorothy to join her at lunch there, and it seemed too bad 
to disappoint her just because there’d been a bearish day in 
the market. 

When he turned the corner of the hallway he saw that if 
he sprinted he could make an elevator which was rapidly 
filling. By pushing himself to cover the twenty feet he 
managed to squeeze into it breathless, past the obvious ill 
temper of the operator. 

‘Dangerous business, sir,’’ the boy said. 

David Randall frowned at him. Confounded impudent to 
criticize his action. If he wanted to take the chance of 
bumping into a starting elevator, that was his affair. 

They made the descent of thirty floors without a stop, but 
when he had emerged David found his passage blocked by 
another discharging elevator. He brushed through the 
crowding figures—only if all the breaks were in his favor 
could he make the twelve-thirty train. 





HE crowd was denser at the exit of the building. A re- 

curring wonder as to why people invariably slow their 
gait in a narrow space assailed him; the logical thing to do in 
a congested passage is to accelerate one’s pace. He madea 
definite attempt himself, pushing against the man in front of 
him; and with an effect of suddenness was precipitated to 
the sidewalk. The sunshine was dazzling in a cloudless 
azure sky. Across the street, City Hall Park wore the 
poisonous vivid green of city foliage. But the throngs were 
immense; with a seesawing motion David dodged in and 
out. If he could make the corner while traffic was his way 
he’d save at least two minutes. With especial effort, because 
the policeman was about to blow his whistle, he threw him- 
self forward. The whistle sounded when he was midway 
across, but he managed to avoid the onrushing vehicles. 
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The Subway burrow was a block ahead. He continued his 
seesawing gait. Why were people so leisurely in such a 
crowded street? If everyone would hurry, everyone would 
reach his destination sooner, and so have infinitely more time 
to do what he was going to do. 

As he turned into the Subway entrance it occurred to him 
that the slowness of the average gait is because the goer has 
no particular destination, or nothing to do. Well, that 
certainly wasn’t the case with him. 

He hadn’t a nickel in his pockets. With an increasing 
irritation he slipped a dime under the wicket. Impatient of 


the slowness of the attendant in the booth, he jerked the 
change up and clicked through the turnstile. 

If only the express would not keep him waiting—-byt 
simultaneously with this thought he heard its thunder down 
the tunnel. It roared to a stop; and pushing vigorously, he 
found himself jammed at last into one of the cars. When he 
emerged at the Pennsylvania Station it was the most 
crowded half hour of the entire day; and as he fougit his 
way through, he wondered why people—himself included— 
didn’t arrange their affairs so as to avoid such periods, 
Walking rapidly through the tunnel-like passages, he reached 
at last the stately spaces of the terminal, where overhead at 
least there were room and reaches for the eyes. He waited 
impatiently in a line at the least crowded window to buy his 
ticket. 


7 were stationed at brief intervals, hawking the racing 
newspaper; and about him the devotees of the track 
hurried onward, the light of anticipation grim in their eyes, 

He sank with relief into a seat of the twelve-thirty train 
fifteen seconds before it pulled out. 

For a while he recalled the feverish scenes of the morning, 
He had never known a break like this in Amalgamated Q& R. 
Forrest had intimated something about it a week ago, but he 
had thought it merely Forrest’s usual scare news. Perhaps if 
he had taken it more seriously he could have reefed his sails, 
Didn’t pay to take pessimism lightly; the pessimists, he 
told himself, were the fellows who made the most out of the 
market—in all departments of life. Optimists who went on 
blindly confident of good fortune always came terrible 
croppers. It occurred to him to wonder if he were a con- 
genital optimist; and at the instant affirmative response he 
grew cold with fear. 

With a little impatient movement he shook off his 
thought. Nerves—that was what was the matter with him. 
Thank goodness it was a week-end, and he’d have a rest. 

They were emerging from the tunnel, and with a sensation 
of gratitude he turned to the window. About him the flat 



































HE STARED FROWNINGLY AT THE PRETTY GIRL WHO HAD FOLLOWED HIS LEADS ON THE HORSES, PREOCCUPIED AND PUZZLED on 
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monotonous countryside of Long Island invited with an un- 
accustomed appeal. They were passing a small community 
of little ugly similar houses; but each house had a plot of 
ground laid out in radishes and tomatoes; and each house 
had a baby coach parked somewhere in the vicinity. At the 
end of the street he glimpsed a small church, its steeple the 
highest thing in the flatness of the country. 

He decided to snatch a few winks of sleep, and adjusted 
his head on the back of the seat. 

The creaking of brakes wakened him to a sensation of lost- 
ness. He had been dreaming of a church, and of a spire 
which reached up and up and up far above the flatness of the 
Long Island countryside—above the world—into some rare 
and exquisite region filled with a sound of ringing bells. 

Before the dream had quite vanished from his conscious- 
hess, he moved with the others into the congested aisle. The 
slowness of this crowd, too, irritated him. With an almost 
rude insistence, he made his exit, pushed through the station, 
at last forced his way past the ticket taker and mounted the 
stairs (o the clubhouse. 

_ Dorothy and her party were already established and eat- 
ing. ‘hey hailed him with lifted glances. Dorothy said, 


“Well, you made it.” 

And Elsié Carter exclaimed, “‘ John heard something about 
the excitement on ’Change this morning, so I bet you 
wouldn't turn up, not until the last race anyway!” 

a there wasn’t anything to speak of,’’ he answered 
Lisle 


. And to Dorothy, ‘Have you placed any bets?”’ 
‘Eat first,’ she commanded. 
Harold Yates volunteered. “John’s downstairs now, at- 


tendis\.; to it.” He opened a racing paper and held it toward 
Davici. “High Jinks has been scratched, and I’m betting 
pri He’s got a good chance to win, with the 
other out. ve tne 

“Did John say whether Superlative ——” Elsie was ask- 


ing Dorothy something about the horse they were backing. 


le 1D for a moment David looked around the room. It was 
tilled with people he knew. Walker Bryan and Homer 
Whiteside were at a near table, and greeted him with ges- 
tures of cordiality. Farther away, Margaret Ashford and her 
group waved at him laughingly. 
There were a number of people whom he had never seen 
before, of course—men with jaded expressions, and binocu- 
lars hung on Straps under their chins, in clothes a shade too 


flashy, with a sensation of the rainbow about their neckties 
and a cross-word-puzzle background to their waistcoats; and 
women beautiful in the way most chorus girls are beautiful 
and race horses are not beautiful—beautiful, but without 
breeding. One girl especially caught David’s eye. She was 
a faultless creature with a perfection of feature and figure. 
Even her clothes were good, but he got an instant impression 
that her grandmother spent her life over washtubs, and 
her grandfather spent his laying bricks. 

John Carter presently sauntered up, but refused to sit 
down, saying, “‘ You’d better come on; the crowd’s filling all 
the best places.” 


OROTHY and the others rose at once, although David 

hadn’t finished his soup. He wanted to remain behind, 
realizing the strain of the morning had left him famished. 
But Dorothy said with hereaccustomed gay insistence, 
“You’re coming too, Dave!” and giving him no alternative, 
led the way out of the room. 

It was comfortable in the sunshine of the bench Harold 
found for them; and with a sensation of pleasure, David 
seated himself in anticipation of the first race. 

‘‘Have you placed a bet? John says ” Elsie turned 
to him to tell him what he had already heard discussed while 
he tasted his soup at the 
lunch table. 

He nodded without 
following her words, and 
before she finished, Mar- 
garet Ashford strolled 
up. He was on his feet 
in an instant, and when 
Dorothy asked her to sit 
down, David said, “I 
don’t mind standing in the 
least,”’ and found himself a place 
slightly apart. 

Dorothy, he noted, was look- 
ing particularly pretty today, 
and as fresh as if she’d gone to bed at eight 
o'clock last night instead of two. But then 
she always stayed in bed until eleven, and 
besides she fed on excitement. 

The bugle interrupted his train of thought, 
and with a glow of expectancy he turned to the 













track. The horses filing by were exquisite animals; the gloss 
of their coats and their dainty mincing footfalls and nervous 
legs never failed to thrill him. 

On the grand stand, as the start occurred, he was conscious 
of a definite roar, a rushing together, almost as exciting as 
the horses across the field, surging forward. 

He had lost Superlative, but beside him John Carter was 
inspecting the field with his glasses, saying something about 
position in a strained and throaty voice. 

As the horses rounded the last elbow they seemed for a 
moment to be static. But almost at once they straightened 
for the home stretch. The interval was zons long. Then 
down the track they took definite shape and distinction. 

Superlative, he saw amid a rising roar of voices and push- 
ing of people round about, was definitely out of it. 

“Bad riding,” Harold muttered in David’s ear. 

And Dorothy cried out petulantly, “‘I hate to lose the first 
race; it always means bad luck!”’ 


N THE anticlimax which ensued, David said, ‘‘Be back 

presently,”” and walked away. The atmosphere was elec- 
tric; beneath a clear hot sun, the grass and flags and motion, 
the crowds of people, the horses and the betting made a stir 
of color and excitement. David was conscious of excitement 
as definitely as if it were a drunk- 
enness in his head. He decided 
to place a large bet on the next 
race. He knew Glistering Gold 
well; it would be a satisfaction to 
back him. And if he won, he’d 
stake the whole on the next, but 
he’d go it blind—on Hellion, of 
whom he knew nothing, but whose 
name allured him. 

He rejoined Dorothy and her 
party in time for the next two 
races, which the horses he was 
backing won. 

Then Dorothy rose. ‘‘Do you 
oe mind?” she asked with pretty 

42 solicitude. “I promised Alixe 
4 Maxwell to bring the whole crowd 
over to her place for tea, and if we 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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eA Pilgrimage to 


Palestine 


By Harry EMERSON FOosDICK 


V—The City of David 


vesto|HE first impression which Jerusalem makes 
upon the visitor depends largely on the 
visitor’s previous familiarity with Oriental 
towns. If he comes fresh from Western 
gj, scenes and customs and here for the first 
#| time looks upon the East, he will find many 
AS Nae strange sights, sounds and smells to which 
I to adjust himself. Some will shock him; his 
appreciation of Jerusalem will stumble at the start over 
details distressing to his senses and his mind. 

The uncleanliness, the negligence of sanitation, the ac- 
ceptance of filth and vermin as a matter of course; the appall- 
ing poverty, blindness and disease; the shiftless, sodden 
figures that bestrew the streets; the shameless begging, aided 
by all the pity-producing artifices that can be devised; the 
bizarre marks of racial and religious distinction, such as the 
straggling, uncut forelocks of the Polish Jews or the knotted 
back hair of the Greek priests—scores of such things will 
smite his eyes and nose. If he is incapable of overpassing 
these strangenesses he may as well return where he can feel 
the congenial familiarity of Broadway or the homelikeness of 
Main Street Anywhere. If, however, he has learned to look 
with generous eyes on all sorts and conditions of men, he 
soon will see light upon Jerusalem. The conditions as to 








NOTE—Bible references where followed by the letter M are to 
Dr. James Moffatt’s rendering (George H. Doran Co.); otherwise they 
are to the American Standard Revision. 
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sanitation are infinitely better under British rule than they 
have ever been before, and they are constantly improving. 
Anyway, the idea that cleanliness is next to godliness is 
Western; in a country like Palestine, where, even in Jeru- 
salem, there is barely enough water to drink, it is a bit 
absurd; and admirable personalities can develop under 
conditions where such an idea is as yet an unnaturalized 
alien. 

As for happiness, there is probably as much per capita in 
Jerusalem or even in these poverty-stricken, mud-brick 
Arab villages, with all their squalor, as there is in the city 
of New York. 

In the end even the traveler who at first is shocked dis- 
covers the real Jerusalem. Its narrow, winding, climbing 
streets; its thronged bazaars packed along the traffic ways or 
crowded under colonnades built by Crusaders to house pil- 
grims; its endless riot of color in costumes that represent 
many faiths and races; its fascinating salmagundi of strange 
faces, strange animals, strange clothes and strange accents— 
all these fill the eye until the Strand or Fifth Avenue seems 
by contrast very dull, drab, standardized and monotonous. 
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Fust inside the Damascus Gate. 


Over all, of course, and saturating everything with their 
suggestiveness, are the memories that cluster on these 
ancient hills. From the Mosque of Omar, where one sees the 
very rock on which Solomon’s altar stood, to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, where for sixteen centuries Christians 
have supposed that our Lord died and rose again, one walks 
as nowhere else on earth amid profoundly sacred reminis- 
cences. Nevertheless, although one enjoy the modern city 
and visit all the venerated sites, he has not felt the full charm 
of Jerusalem until he sees it first of all as the city of David. 

I went out to Bethlehem one day of a purpose to neglect 
the later, larger memories of Christ’s nativity and to think 
only of David. I found what I wanted. Isawhim. He was 
asturdy Arab shepherd boy, “‘ruddy, a lad with fine eyes and 
of a handsome appearance,””! as the Scripture says, and he 
was leading a great flock over the hills near Bethlehem. So 
David, many a morning, led his sheep from this pictur- 
esquely perched village on its lofty hill. In his time Jeru- 
salem, six miles north, was still in the hands of the Jebusites— 
“‘Neither did the men of Judah evict the Jebusites who in- 
habited Jerusalem.’’? I wonder if in his boyhood, as he 
played his lute or practiced with the sling, which shepherds 
use until this day, David dreamed that some day he might 
capture the city for Israel and become a powerful sheik. 


T IS twelve miles downhill from Bethlehem to the vale of 

Elah, where David fought Goliath—a good morning’s 
walk for a lad laden with presents for his brothers in the 
Hebrew camp. Of course, as all students of the Bible know, 
it is an open question whether it was David who did fight 
Goliath. One passage says distinctly that he did and describes 
minutely how he did it. Another passage says just as dis- 
tinctly that it was ‘“‘Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim the 
Bethlehemite” that “slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of 
whose spear was like a weaver’s beam.’’* And another pas- 
sage, written centuries later,endeavors to resolve the difficulty 
by saying that it was Lahmi, the brother of Goliath, whom 
Elhanan slew.’ Whatever the scholars may decide, thie im- 
agination of the centuries is clear: We still see that fight 
between the Philistine giant and the Hebrew shepherd boy. 
Whatever the facts may be, the truth is there—it is a vera- 
cious picture of David’s life work crushing the Philisti'ies. 


The vale of Elah, now the Wady es-Sunt, broke upor. us as 
startling in its realism as though the great fight hac hap- 
pened the day before and the armies just had struck samp 
and disappeared. From what others had said I had ex; »cted 
confirmation of the Bible story in the landscape, but no hing 


quite so realistic. It was as though in some familiar p!: y the 


actors just had left the stage, and one who knew the « ama 
well recognized the scene at once on entering. 
Modern names suggesting sites associated with th: ight 


are near at hand—Shuweikeh for Shocoh, Zakari: for 
Azekah, between which the Philistines camped—anc . few 
old terebinths still recall the reason for Elah, oak, tl: val- 
ley’s ancient name. The hostile camps on the slopin  hill- 
sides opposite each other, boastful Goliath challengi: the 
Hebrew champion between them, the youthful Davic: with 
his sling pitted against this human dinosaur in his ‘avy 
armor, and the sudden smashing victory —all fitted wit’: ease 
into the scenery. Even the brook bed is there where ! [avid 
gathered his five smooth missiles, and we found still plen'y of 
round stones the size ofhen’s eggsexactly fitted for ashep! 1e d's s 





1] Samuel xvi, 12 M. 


2 Judges i, 21 M. 
‘II Samuel xxi, 19 


5I Chronicles xx, 5 


31 Samuel xvii 


The real Ferusalem—its thronged bazaars crowded 
under colonnades built by Crusaders to house pil- 
grims; its endless riot of color in costumes. 
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A native Arab added the last touch to our illusion 
the recent fight. We asked him the name of the 


oushes which covered the floor of the valley, and with 


olemnity he answered that he did not know the name 


at they had grown from the tent pegs of the Philistines 
Goliath fought there with David. As we rode up 


1 the Shephelah hills to the ridge and passed a com- 
gayly dressed Arab women returning from a festival 
st expected them to break into the ancient song: 


“Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands,’”} 


Cave of Machpelah—Hebron Mosque. 
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Few con- 
tinued stories in 
Scripture are 
more lighted up 
by a knowledge 
of the land than 
the wanderings 
of David as he 

fled from the jealousy 
of Saul. The caves at 
Adullam, where he 
gathered his band of 
malcontents,! are there 
today in the Shephelah 
hills below the Judean 
ridge, still called 
Aid-el-Ma. Thence 
across Jordan one can 
follow him to Moab and 
then back again to hide 
in the forest of Hereth, 
1] Samuel xxii, 1-2 


east of Adullam. Keilah—Kila now—which he rescued 
from the Philistines,'!is a few miles away, and thence his 
tracks lead to the desert of Ziph, southeast of Hebron, where 
one finds the old names still. Maon, where Saul pressed 
David close,? is Main today; Carmel, where Nabal sheared 
His Sheep when David planned. to kill him,® is el-Kurmul; 
and when at last Saul’s anger drove the fugitive to alliance 
with the Philistines, whom he hated, and to hiding in their 
cities, one who knows Philistia can follow his trail in large 
part and guess the rest of it. When David was through with 
that experience he knew intimately not only the land he was 
to rule but the territory of his chief enemy as well. 

It was at En-gedi that I felt most vividly the meaning 
of those fugitive years in David’s life. Down through the 
wilderness of En-gedi, which lies between Bethlehem and the 
Dead Sea, Saul hunted David. We came at it from the side 
of the sea, surprised at first to recall that always in ancient 
literature En-gedi itself is described as beautiful. From the 
Song of Songs, where the ardent lover calls his sweetheart a 
“cluster of henna-flowers in the vineyards of En-gedi,’’* to 
the picture of palm groves there which Josephus draws, or the 


1T Samuel xxiii, 1-5 
*T] Samuel xxvii 


2T Samuel xxiii, 24-26 *I Samuel xxv 
5] Samuel xxiv, 1-2 ®Song of Solomon i, 14 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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“HOW IS IT,’’ QUERIED 
| | REYNARDINE, ‘“‘THAT 
| YOU CAN PLAY AN 
| IRISH HARP?” 
me because it pleased her, being Barn- 
aby Lane, means even less. But my 


grandmcther, who couldn’t give me her 
name and somehow didn’t give me her 
| face, was called Grainne of Antrim, 
| and so I can play an Irish harp.”’ 


x he proceeded to do so until Rey- 
nardine, who had heard many men 
use words and therefore was not im- 
pressed by them, was caught by the 
beauty of his music. For Barnaby played 
an Irish harp as it should be played. 
He was silent for a minute when he 
put itdown. Music made him that way; 
as did beautiful women, who invariably 
failed to match their wits to their beauty, 
And under the spell of it Barnaby, who 
} should have been taking himself off into 
| the solitudes he had been seeking, 
turned to Reynardine and asked her, 
abruptly, ‘‘Who are you?”’ 
| She started to be consecutively 
| angry, amused and haughty. But she 
changed her mind and teased, half un- 
der her breath, 


“‘With a moon for a mother 
And a father that’s a star, 
What should I be 




















| But just what I are!” 








ee Like aLient 


fas) eyes and a troublesome, 
mischief-making red 

fot} mouth. Her hair, yellow 
as i errr hung in a gleaming 
shock about her elfin little face. She wore scarlet sandals, 
a full, gypsy-green skirt and a boyish-looking white blouse. 
And she sat beneath a clump of hazel trees while in her 
arms she held the ebony glitter of an old Irish harp. 

In the moment before she struck her slim fingers across the 
strings, Barnaby Lane, walking along the beach below the 
cliff upon which the hazel trees grew, was thinking to himself 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘Fifty miles of coast line, and 
not a beautiful girl in sight! It’s like the joy of Eden before 
Lilith and Eve dropped in! It’s like the forest of Arden, be- 
fore Rosalind began tacking little notes all over the trees!” 

From which it might be supposed that Barnaby had had 
too many beautiful girls cluttering up his life. Which was 
exactly as things had been. 

And then the girl beneath the hazel trees above brushed 
one careless hand across the strings of her Irish harp, and 
Barnaby jumped as if he’d been hit by an arrow. 

His dark head, that was as foreign-looking as a Spanish 
painting by Zuloaga, lifted. His blue eyes—for the good of 
womankind they should have been any other color, consid- 
ering his hair—narrowed. For no one in Christendom ever 
managed to strike an Irish harp more discordantly than. the 
girl who sat beneath the hazel trees on the top of that bluff. 





URIOSITY, which had dragged Barnaby across four con- 
tinents and kept him in hot water for most of his twenty- 
eight years, tugged away at him now, and carried hint up 
the precipitous little path that ascended the sheer side of the 
bluff. Yet, stepping out upon the meadow that lay on the 
top, he felt more astonished than he did the time he found a 
Cellini plaque in a dingy Italian shop. For whoever would 
dream of stumbling across a girl who looked like a golden 
witch and wore red sandals and a gypsy-green skirt, along 
this coast? 

Moreover, a girl who was filling the air with discord and 
looking as if she rather enjoyed it! 

She looked up as Barnaby rounded the crest, and it was 
evident she had no liking for his intrusion. ‘‘ Why,” she said, 
rather crossly, “‘ with a face like Don Quixote hunting a new 
windmill, do you come climbing up my bluff?” 


Illustrated by C. J. McCarthy 


By VIVIEN R. BRETHERTON 














Barnaby who, as has been noted, had a 
complex against beautiful girls, told him- 
self reassuringly that nobody with sea- 
green eyes and a shock of taffy-colored 
hair could be considered beautiful. 
Whereupon he made reply; “Why, 
with a face made for candlelight in 
a French salon, do you try to play 
an Irish harp?” 

“‘Because my face, being after 
my mother’s and therefore French, 
is obviously only mine to hide be- 
hind. But my name, which was 
once my grandmother’s, is Reynar- 
dine, and so I shall learn to play an 


Irish harp!’ And she looked as if | fi hy 


that settled. the matter. 

Barnaby knew it didn’t. As if anybody called Reynardine 
could settle a matter by announcing that she was going to 
play an Irish harp! ‘‘I really don’t believe in you,” he con- 
fided, and he really didn’t. ‘‘Somebody put you in a song 
about a pixy and you got out. I don’t believe you are a 
mortal at all. And the only reason your yellow hair doesn’t 
fall down to the ground is because you were exceedingly 
naughty when you were a little girl and your grandmother, 
who was a witch, cut it off with the manicure scissors. But 
if you will insist upon playing that harp, let me first tighten 
the strings; then tune them; and then show you three ex- 
ceedingly beautiful chords to which you can sing every song 
in the world.”’ And he reached for the harp. 

Reynardine let him have it, for who can refuse a man when 
he tells you you have stepped out of a song. But she gave 
him a bit of her tongue besides. 

“How is it,’”’ queried Reynardine, who took her adven- 


tures where she found them, “‘that, with tweeds from Bond 
Street and a look like Sentimental Tommy given an audience, 
you can play an Irish harp?” 

Barnaby grinned. ‘‘Because my face, being after my 
father’s and therefore Spanish, means nothing at all as far 
as I’m concerned. And my name, which my mother gave 


Barnaby sighed andreturned the harp. 

“‘I might have resisted the fact that 

you’re not beautiful, Reynardine”— 

there was a look in his eyes that made 

Reynardine mind his words not at all—‘‘for you’re really 

not! To be beautiful you would need to become much 

better-nourished looking, exchanging that pixy look for one 

of well-fed boredom. And indulge in a marcel. No blonde 

can attempt beauty without one. Also your eyes would have 

to be mascaro-edged, ingenuously round—blondes must look 

ingenuous, you know—and slightly bovine—that is to say, 
placid and stupid, not challenging a man’s ——” 

Reynardine sniffed. Barnaby could hardly believe 

it, having known so few ladies who dared attempt the 

insolence of a sniff. But she actually did. ‘‘ You're 

silly,’ she remarked cuttingly. 

‘*____ a man’s interest,”” he finished mildly. 

“As I say, I might have resisted the fact that 


; ee beauty is a mask you’ve no need of wearing. 
v 


But when you fling out the king’s 
English with an utter disregard for 
rules and conventions, I’m lost. 
I’m telling you, Reynardine, I shall 
probably fall in love with you.” 

Reynardine looked expectant. 

“Will you?” 

That expectancy nettled Barn- 
aby. She expressed it exactly in the 
tone of a professor of biology speak- 
ing to another professor whe had 
just discovered new flora or {auna, 
he thought testily. ‘I must say, you take 
it rather calmly.” 

Reynardine thereupon looked patient. 
come—turbulent?”’ 


“Should ! be- 


ELL, just now I feel turbulent,”’ pointed out Bar: aby. 
Then, “Do you feel any indications of—respci:se— 
Reynardine?”’ 

She jumped to her feet. ‘‘I do not!” 

Barnaby, who also sprang up, looked so crestfalle: that 
she laughed. To which he replied, ‘‘ Have you nothing more 
to say than that laugh, Reynardine? To a man who has just 
found out that he loves you?”’ 

Reynardine stood as if considering the matter, and she 
cuddled the Irish harp under her chin. ‘‘ You play—be auti- 
fully,” she remarked at last. 

He took it that he was forgiven. 
here again, Reynardine?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“T’m not fond of men.’ 

“Neither am I!” he made haste to reassure her. “ But 
surely you can’t go on murdering that harp the way you do! 
You simply must learn how to bring music from it. An 
who, Reynardine, along this coast, is going to teach you 
how to play it, if I don’t?” 


“Then will you meet me 
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Reynardine, walking slowly away, 
made no reply, and Barnaby took a 
step after her. “You must learn!”” he 
pleaded “TI say, if you're really going, 
tell me where you live. For even you 
must live somewhere, I suppose!” 


EYNARDINE hesitated at that 
point where the meadow dipped 
back into the woods. She eyed Barnaby 
4 moment, and into her face flamed an 
impish: light. She struck a chord on her 
Irish harp, and Barnaby winced. Then, 
with her voice that was far lovelier than 
her playing of the harp, she sang: 


“With no one to bother 
And no one to care, 
Where would I live 
But just anywhere!” 


And suiting her actions to her words 
she went, with a flip of her gypsy-green 
skirt and a flash of her scarlet sandals. 

Barnaby Lane for the next three days 
prowled around the vicinity of the hazel 
trees that grew on this particular stretch 
of bluff. He zigzagged along the paths 
that wound back into the green woods 
and found and explored all manner of 
fishermen’s cottages. But out of no 
door popped a head like a pixy and from 
no window came the discord of careless 
fingers across an Irish harp. He told 
himself he might as well be on his way — 
and he told himself he’d be damned if 
he’d go on his way! He reminded him- 
self that he was acting like a fool— 
then asked himself savagely if every 
man didn’t have the right to be a fool 
once in his life! And with that ques- 
tion settled, he began to turn appreci- 

















ative eyes about him. 








He discovered that, whereas the 
sunshine of California was brilliant 
and the glitter of orange fruit upon a 
blossom-loaded tree a lovely sight, the water along the rocky 
coast of Oregon was an exquisite green that might as easily 
be called blue if one happened to prefer blue to green. He 
discovered the tangy sweetness of salt air blowing across fir 
trees; the lure of that dim mist that floated in from the open 
sea, veiling the land and the rocks and the cliff in a mantle 
of gray. He found a summer tourists’ hotel that, in spite of 
the fact that this was October and not the season for visitors, 
bedded him like a king and fed him such meals as he’d never 
tasted before—great deep dishes of baked crab; soups, thick 
and rich; potatoes roasted until their hearts were like white 
flakes; vegetables and fruits that grew in the sandy soil as if 
they were striving for prizes. He found that this helter-skelter 
of cottages was called ‘‘Penny’s Touch”’ and that most of its 
inhabitants had lived there for half a century. But nowhere 
could he discover a young person called Reynardine, who had 
hair like blown gold, eyes like the mysterious sea, a red 
mouth that haunted a man’s memory, and a stubborn re- 
solve to slaughter the melody of an Irish harp. 

Savagely Barnaby watched the third day creep through its 
hours. “Everything goes by threes,” he said, as he strode up 
and down the beach. “Three is a charm. Gaul was divided 
into three parts. So are symphonies, most of them. There 
are the Three Fates; the three R’s; the three-mile limit; and 
three sheets in the wind! Why, life is cluttered up with 
threes! The girl is bound to appear!” 


Re even as his thoughts took words, he lifted his eyes 
4/ and saw the flash of Reynardine’s scarlet sandals, feel- 
Ing their way down the precipitous side of the cliff. With a 
Scoriiiul disregard for the path, she was clinging where a 
fly would have been far more at home, and Barnaby’s heart 





HE CHOSE 


took one leap into his throat. “‘Hi! Stop it!” he shouted, 
which was rather silly, since Reynardine was already 
halfway down the cliff. By making the cliff’s bottom in 
record time he was able to catch her as she jumped 
down the last five feet or so. He deposited her 
on the sand; rather abruptly, for he was angry. 
“D’you want to break your neck?” he asked grimly. 

“Tt is my neck,’ pointed out 
Reynardine, brushing the sand 
from her knees. “Besides, I’ve 
done this lots of times. It’s 
good for one’s nerves.” 


. ERVES!” Barnaby sat 

down weakly. ‘‘ Reynar- 
dine, you’ve done more in the 
last three minutes to shatter 
my nerves than all the com- 
bined efforts of my long life!” 
Then, dreamily: ‘‘ Did they let 
you out of the song again, Rey- 
nardine? Did you know I’d 
waited three days for you? 
Has anyone ever told you that 
love is a delight and a madness 
and a joy and a pain?” 

“You make it sound rather like a salad,” murmured 
Reynardine; but nevertheless she sat down in the sand near 
by, and looked at him from beneath her yellow hair. She 
was determined not to take him seriously. Once you took a 
man seriously, Reynardine knew that you lost touch with 
intangibility. And tangible things had no illusions about 
them. But she was hungry for the nonsense of Barnaby’s 
words. They made her heart feel as young as her years. 

Reynardine slipped one bare foot from its scarlet sandal 
and dug it into the sand. Her body, in its unconscious grace, 
caught and held Barnaby’s beauty-trained éye. He began to 
feel less sure about her. There was that about Reynardine 
which suggested the training of a dancer—perfection of line 
‘and poise. “Are you one?” he asked abruptly. Reynardine 
thrust her foot back into its sandal. 

“‘Bootlegger, celebrity, half-wit or criminal?’’ she queried. 

“Dancer, I was thinking,”’ he explained. ‘‘ You see, there’s 
that about you; your poise and your unconscious way of 
moving like the rhythm of a song.” 

Reynardine was thoughtful. ‘‘I can’t decide whether you 
are a doctor discussing my anatomy or an artist asking me 
to sit for you. You climb up my cliff with a complex for all 
the world like Sir Lancelot turning up his nose at all the 
beauties of Guinevere’s court. You sound like a desert sheik 
who’s been fed too many sloe-eyed ladies. In fact, you 
almost sound like Blue Beard after he strained his wrist 


THE LAST OF SEVERAL STORMY DAYS TO CONFRONT REYNARDINE WITH SERIOUSNESS 


chopping off the head of his seventh 
wife!” 

“Chopping off heads in Blue Beard’s 
time was a day’s game of tiddledy- 
winks compared to the things I do 
with ladies’ heads,’’ quoth Barnaby 
Lane. “‘I ask you, Reynardine—just 
to show you that I’m _ prejudiced 
against beauty only because it is a 
delusion and a snare—how can a man 
admire a lady’s patrician nose when 
he has to find a way to hide the fact 
that her neck is like a giraffe’s? Or 
go into ecstasy over her eyes when 
he’s busy trying to disguise the fact 
that her mouth is like a cross baby’s?” 

“Man milliner,” returned Rey- 
nardine briefly. 
Barnaby shook his head. 

plained. 

“‘T thought they blew fuses out.” 
tone was merely polite. 

Whereupon Barnaby explained that whereas electri- 
cians wore spiked boots and climbed poles and engineers 
built bridges as well as ran locomotives, an electrical 
engineer was sometimes a man who wandered into a 

strange country called Hollywood and spent his days mak- 
ing people look like what they weren’t by the witchcraft of 
his lights and the codperation of a cameraman. 

““You’re with the movies,”” nodded Reynardine. ‘‘I see.” 











“Electrician,” he ex- 


And Reynardine’s 


HERE was something about that ‘‘I see” that nettled 

Barnaby. “But I am not a movie star,’”’ he made haste 
to point out. “My hair is not curly nor do I wear riding 
breeches. I merely prowl around behind a little man called a 
director and make the heroes and heroines look glamorous. 
I make the ladies look haloed by turning a spotlight on their 
marcels, and peel off about twenty years from their looks by 
draping gauze in front of the camera lens. If they’ve a good 
nose, I build the rest of their faces around it. I shade where 
nature should have provided shadows and turn them into 
someone their own children would not recognize. Once,’’ he 
added wryly, “I was going to be a builder of bridges. Rey- 
nardine, when I marry you I think I shall go out and hunt 
my bridge.” 

As he had talked, a little look of knowledge drifted over 
Reynardine’s face. She suddenly made up her mind to 
something. 

“Bridges worth building are only to be found on the’ 
edges of the world,” she reminded him. ‘And if you talk 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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IT WAS VERY OBVIOUS THAT IN THIS ISOLATED CORNER OF THE MESA MAN WAS A RARE AND UNFEARED VISITOR 


Ling John of the Mesa 


UT in the “real”? West, on the 
QO Diamond-S Ranch, to which he 
has fallen heir, Grant Holloway 
admits he isa tenderfoot. But he has a 
personality that begets utmost respect, 
not only from hisown men but from John 
King, owner of the adjoining ranch—he 
is called King John thereabouts because 
of his autocratic dealings—and from 
“Black Jack”’ Huntoon, the mysterious 
henchman of King. ‘‘King John” wants 
the Diamond-S Ranch and Grant will not give it up, once 
he has seen it; and after their first meeting the new owner of 
Diamond-S sees events move swiftly and with thrills. 
Grant and Huntoon take each other’s measure for future 
contact and both meet the girl—the girl that saved the life 
of the marvelous, the much coveted wild stallion, El Oro. 
Huntoon particularly is interested in Miss Natalie Dudley. 


VI 


(Pied! HOLLOWAY found the spring round-up more of 
a glorified picnic than a two weeks’ ordeal of really hard 
physical work. Accustomed by now tothe motions ofa horse, 
his muscles rapidly losing their desk-bound softness, he fairly 
reveled in the long days in the saddle and the silent nights 
beneath his warm blankets, the fragrant earth for a mattress 
and the star-strewn purple heavens as a canopy above him. 





By HOFFMAN BIRNEY 


Ilustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


Each day’s slightest incident was a completely new expe- 
rience for the Easterner. He found himself compelled to 
revise completely his preconceived ideas of range life and 
round-ups. They were not, he learned, a constant panorama 
of wildly exciting and stirring events—frantically bucking 
horses, savage encounters with angry long-horned 
steers, and evenings marked by interminable poker 
games in which armed men hazarded their 
wages for the season on the turn of a card. 

The long-horned steer, as a symbol of the 
range, he had forgotten long ago. 
Practically all the cattle on the 
Diamond-S and J-K ranges were 
short-horned or hornless stock — 
white-faced Herefords or polled 
Angus. The true Texas longhorn, 
star performer of the days of the 
Chisholm trail—stampeded hun- 
dreds of times in fact andthousands 
of times in romance—was almost 
as rare as the bison. 


“Shore, they ain’t nothin’ but horns an’ legs,”” Douglas 
had said when Grant remarked on their absence; “2! yuh 


ever could say f’r ’em was that they stood th’ gaf! 
plague that used to wipe out th’ first shorthorn herd: 
touched th’ old Texas stock. They was all right in th 
days, I reckon, but they don’t raise th’ beef. Why, 
them cows there” —pointing—‘“‘ would weigh twice a° 
either dressed or on th’ hoof as any longhorn that eve 


out of Texas!” 


Cowboys, Grant discovered, were simply craftsmen 
ing at the only trade they knew—a highly specialized o 
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vork- 
cupa- 
tion, but one which was t« them 
as devoid of romance as farn ng oF 
blacksmithing. Their pictu: esque 
garments — broad-brimmed hats, 
leather chaps and cuffs, anc high- 
heeled boots with long-shanked 
spurs—were necessary tools of that 
trade. 


HE poker games were almost 

nonexistent. Tired men think 
more of sleep than of cards. 
the rare occasions that a game was 
started Grant was almost shocked 
to observe time and a~ain that 4 
twenty-five-cent bet would either 
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e better’s opponent to lay down 


cause t! 

his hand or evoke the remark: ‘‘ What’s 
wrong. Shorty, tryin’ t’ run us all out? 
I’m callin’—jest to keep yuh honest.”’ 


The Easterner also learned that the 
cow pony was a well-trained 
ly docile animal that bucked 

nfrequently, the demonstration 
being made to record his objec- 


ave! 
and 
only 


sual 

i to the violation of certain well- 
established rules of the game, such as 
being mounted from the off side. Consistent 
buckers were usually horses that had been 
improperly broken. 


Sometimes a pony, newly saddled after 
several days of idleness, would show signs 
of rebellion, laying back his ears and humping his back as 
the broad cinch tightened about his body. ‘‘Stay with him, 
Bud!” the nearest man would remark as the rider gathered 
the reins and laid hand on the horn. 

“Well, if he don’t want to pitch I shore ain’t gonna make 
him!’’ the puncher would return. 


ERY rarely were more than half a dozen stiff-legged 
jumps required to ‘‘take th’ ginger outa him,” and the 
pony settled down to the day’s work. 

Len Douglas was proud of his pupil. 

He laughed loud and long when Holloway, after numerous 
attempts, succeeded in roping the quiet mare and leading 
her proudly to where his saddle lay. In his faded denim 
jumper, worn chaps and soft slouch hat the owner of the 
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Diamond-S bore little resemblance to the 
tenderfoot who had climbed from the train 
at Nebo a few short months before. 

“‘Seems like this business comes plumb 
natural to yuh!” grinned the foreman as 
Grant pulled tight the broad front cinch. 
** All yuh need now is a mask an’ a gun an’ 
yuh’Il look like a road agent!” 

“Tf—this dust—gets much thicker 
I’ll not need—any mask,” Holloway 
stuttered, coughing amid the yellow 
clouds. 

The punchers, with unerring ropes, 
were selecting their mounts for the day 
from the whirling, dodging band that 
had been driven up to the rope-corral 
by the night wrangler, and the dust churned up by the rac- 
ing hoofs hung in golden billows against the rising sun. 

“‘And as for the gun,”’ he continued, “‘well, I know when 
I’m well off! None of that in mine, thank you just the same. 
What’s the program for today, Len?” 

“‘Well, I figgered I’d send the chuck wagon on north an’ 
take a swing along th’ drift fence, combin’ down through th’ 
north range of th’ J-K. Fence don’t cover only th’ open 
places, yuh know, an’ there’s always a few stray up there 
through th’ timber or by gettin’ ambitious t’ climb a couple 
of canyons. Huntoon’s runnin’ his outfit up there now an’ 
we'll throw in with him an’ turn back all Diamond-S stock. 
That’s th’ way we usually work it.” 

“Good! You’re the foreman up here and I only take 
orders. What do you want the tenderfoot to do?” 


29 


“‘Ain’t nothin’ much you can do today. You might mosey 
on back to th’ ranch an’ see if there’s any mail, or yuh can 
ride on east an’ keep your eye open for any stock that’s 
drifted out through Cross Canyon to th’ J-K range. There’s 
no sense, boss, in your bein’ along when we meet up with 
Huntoon. Him an’ King seem to have let things slide till 
after the round-up an’ we’d best check along with them.” 

“That’s something I can’t understand,” Holloway 
exclaimed. ‘‘Len, do you honestly think either King or 
Huntoon is the type who would just let things drop? I’ve 
wondered a good deal about it since he made that little 
visit to the ranch.” 


x ELL,” Douglas replied, ‘‘I’ve thought it was kinda 

funny myself. It may be they’ve got some devilment 
up their sleeves and are just waitin’ for th’ right time tospring 
it. But they’re ranchers first, an’ calf round-up won’t wait 
on no man’s personal grudges. Huntoon’s busier than a boar 
killin’ snakes right now, an’ King John can’t move out of his 
chair, as yuh know. I wouldn’t lose no sleep over it if I was 
you, boss; yuh’ll hear from ’em soon enough.” 

““Maybe too soon,” said Holloway as he mounted; ‘‘but 
as you say there’s no use worrying about it. I’ll just go on 
to the ranch, Len, and see if anything’s happened since we’ve 
been gone. Good luck, old man; I’ll see you in two or three 
days.” 

The bay mare carried him steadily over the rolling miles 
that separated the camp from the Diamond-S headquarters. 
Along the low ridges the pifion birds chattered harshly at 


(Continued on Page 244) 
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HALF LED AND HALF DRIVEN, GRANT WAS ESCORTED TO THE CAMP KING’S GUARD HAD ESTABLISHED IN THE ‘“‘NECK OF THE BOTTLE” 
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Columbia, with perfect, 
deep red blossoms and 
sturdy growth. 






al ning her garden, 
m Gey! and engagingly she 

m) 4) asks me to tell her 
pss “all about roses.” 
That is even more of a poser 
than most of Rosalind’s ques- 
tions, for wiser men than I 
have written fat volumes on 
but a few facets of the daz- 
zling subject of roses. But 
Rosalind is airy and insistent. 
What roses shall she plant 
and how shall she keep them 
happy? Those are her first 
questions. 

Now if only Rosalind’s gar- 
den were somewhere in Port- 
land, Oregon, within smell of 
the sea, her problems would 
be limited to just about one — 
what, out of the world’s wealth 
of roses, to choose. For, in that 
mild, moist, sunny climate, so like 
England’s, even the delicate im- 
ported stocks will grow, as nowhere else in this country. 
Farther down the coast, too, in California, roses are prodigally 
abundant, despite the long dry period, even on New Year’s 
Day, when the Tournament of Roses is held, a festival re- 
calling the ancient Roman carnival when pleasure boats put 
forth to strew rose garlands on the blue Mediterranean. 

Or if Rosalind’s garden were in Dixie she might feel quite 
vulgarly rich in roses. Here they cover railroad embank- 
ments and hide dump heaps; they positively spill out of 
gardens and trail over walls where all who pass may pick. 
Where so many of the old Colonial roses persist, quaint but 
inferior, one must even be a bit snobbish to keep room in the 
garden for the tea roses that, too tender for the north, are 
sturdier here than any others, being resistant to black spot 
and mildew; and for the evergreens, of which the Cherokee, 
that unquenchable, frail white single beauty, is queen. 
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Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber. 


UT Rosalind must grow her roses in none of these happy 

climes, but in a small back yard that was once a rubbish 
lot, in a smoky city in that belt, unkindly to roses, which 
covers the Atlantic seaboard and the Middle West. Yet here, 
too, live most of our country’s rose lovers, here roses blos- 
som valiantly; so I assure Rosalind that with courage and 
wisdom and labor she may have the flowers she loves. 

Her first task will be to prepare the soil of her little back 
yard. The worst of the tin cans and the brickbats will have 
to go, but a certain quantity of broken rubble in the earth 
will help drainage. The best soil for roses is a good general 
garden soil—an even mixture of sand, clay, loam and humus. 
It will be well to add some fertilizer, such as bone meal or 
diluted cow dung; but not too much of any, for fertilizer is 
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The best baby rambler was declared 
Cécile Brunner—a pale pink rose. 
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The Dr. Van Fleet rose— 
accorded the enviable title 
of best of the climbers. 


strong stimulant for rose 
roots. 

Give the roses a bed to 
themselves, as a matter of 
good taste, and plant them 
fifteen to twenty-four 
inches apart. These bed- 
ding roses are delicate ex- 
quisites, and they will be 
grateful, during winter, if 
they are planted against 
the shelter of a hedge, box 
or bush honeysuckle, per- 
haps, or hedge roses them- 
selves, the valiant Rosa 
rugosa or hugonis. Climb- 
ers, of course, must havea 
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Red Radiance is a commercial variety 
that has won its way into amateur 
favor with its bright carmine petals. 


trellis provided; woe to the indulgent rose lover who gives 
them the side of a house or the pillars of a porch with which 
to do what they will! 

But the insistent Rosalind is at my elbow with pencil and 
florist’s catalogue. What climbers and what bedding roses 
shall she order? This task, though one of the greatest de- 
lights, is also one of the hardest parts of rose growing, for 
very embarrassment of riches. But a land of rose lovers has 
recently voiced its choice in the ballot cast by the American 
Rose Society, and Rosalind could find no better guide. 


RAU KARL DRUSCHKI swept the polls for the best 

hybrid perpetual. Frau Karl is pure snow white, with 
elegant shape, both in youthful bud and full-blown age. In 
strength she is a lusty Teutonic lady, and the main trouble 
will be to keep her suppressed. Lacking fragrance, she 
makes up for this by her long blooming season. This is a 
rose suited to every part of the country. We owe it to the 
great German breeder, Peter Lambert. 

But for the enviable title of best of the climbers, Dr. 
Van Fleet polled the heaviest vote accorded to any rose in 
any class. The Doctor is certainly the most marvelous 
climber the world has ever seen, with great splendid sprays 


Radiance—the best outdoor rose in America. 
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by the hundreds; his health and growth are robust, 
blossoms open a lovely shade of pink that grows 
very day. This was quite reasonably named in his 
or by Dr. Walter Van Fleet when he produced it in 
esigned for the most strenuous of climates, the Doctor 
be hardy anywhere. Eleven other climbers were 
among the many called on that list of the American 
Society, among them Silver Moon, Paul’s Scarlet 
(William Paul & Son, 1916), and dear old Dorothy 
_ introduced into society twenty-five years ago and 
sh as a debutante. 
what of the Hybrid Teas, the fairy princesses of mod- 
edom, the first violins in the symphonic orchestra of the 
ds? The voters in the American Rose Society’s ballots 
Radiance as queen. This creation of John Cook’s (1908) 
en called by an impartial authority ‘‘beyond doubt the 
utdoor rose in America—or anywhere else, probably,”’ 
rous, heavily flowering bright pink rose, keeping well 





Killarney roses, lovely as an Irish 
lass, came from heathen China. 
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Moschata Alba, the com- 
mon little wild white rose 


of Europe. 


The Cherokee, that un- 
quenchable, frail white 


single beauty. 
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when cut, successful anywhere. Ophelia (W. Paul & Son, 1912), which is second on the 
list, has in its pale gold that faint, maidenly blush of pink which we associate with 
Hamlet’s lady. She is a rose for the whole country, needing only moderate protection in 
the north. Red Radiance (Gude Brothers, 1916) is a commercial variety that has won 
its way into amateur favor with its bright carmine petals. A refreshing note of saffron 
yellow, nearly single flowers is seen in Duchess of Wellington (A. Dickson & Sons, 1909), 
once the best of the yellow roses and still popular, despite weak stems, because its 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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The design of these houses is eloquent 
testimony that the architect’s source of 
inspiration was the simple farmhouse of 
early Colonial days. The “fresh tenden- 
cies” are evidenced particularly in the 
modern interior arrangement and in the 
garages, which in each case are part of 


the plan proper. 
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The house pictured above is of stone, 
brick, stucco and clapboards. It has a 
jifty-four-foot frontage and a depth of 
forty-six feet six inches. The lower house 
was designed to be built of the same ma- 
terials as the one above, with the great 
chimney built of rough or dressed stone. 
This house is sixty-four feet wide by fifty 
feet six inches deep. 
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The plans of this 
house are pictured 
above. They show 
an interior layout 
which expresses 
comfort and good 
taste beyond the 
fondest imagining 
of the creators of its 
prototype. For fur- 
ther particulars 
write to the Archi- 
tectural Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal. 
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C fresh Tendenctes in 
Colonial Architecture 


BERNHARDT EK. MULLER, Architect 


Contributed by 
ANTOINETTE PERRETT 





























Here are the plans of 
the house at the left. 
A central hall allows 
for direct passage 
from the service quar- 
ters to the front door 
and tothe garage. Up- 
stairs there are three 
well-planned bed 


rooms and two baths. 
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Miss Wills in 
one of the simple, 
two-piece Patou 
tennis dresses of 
her preference. 





















































Emancipated Legs Mean Better Sports 








amet ROM the past of long, swirling skirts and count- 
Rese4| less petticoats, simplicity has emerged, sleek and 
4| slim. And we of today, concerned with the 
| smartness as well as the suitability of our clothes, 
==) realize that in simplicity lies beauty. 

Perhaps nowhere else so definitely as in the realm of sports 
has the simple costume come into its own. Long, slender 
lines and absence of the old-time “‘fussiness’”” mark every 
portion of the modern wardrobe, but in the clothes we wear 
for sports—whether of the active or the sideline variety — 
the doctrine of simplicity has reached its highest point. 

In tennis particularly—the sport which interests me 
most --the change has been most drastic. It wasn’t so many 
years ago that girls wore skirts which brushed the court and 
corse!s that hampered every move. How on earth could they 


By HELEN WILLS 


and only the slender person can safely wear the Lenglen 
type. I myself prefer the two-piece dress, with camisole 
skirt that stays in place even during the most vigorous rally; 
but both types are smart and pleasing, with their choice 
depending only on the style and build of the player. 

A colored sweater always adds a gay note to the ensemble, 
and is a necessity as well as a smart supplement to the frock. 
Mademoiselle Lenglen has a collection of delightfully colored 














have run without tripping on their hems and getting thor- 

oughiy out of breath? Tennis must have been dangerous 

then or perhaps the problem was solved by not running at 

all! 'o wonder women’s tennis has advanced so remarkably. 
Today we choose 

our tennis clothes 

for comfort, yet we 

sacrii.ce nothing of 

smar‘ ness in so do- 

ing. \lademoiselle 

Lens ‘en, with her 

simpic, sleeveless 

froc’s, round- 


neck: and plaited 
as to skirt, has 
Prov. ‘d that no ten- 
nis dress can be too 
simply cut, too 
short of sleeve or 
skirt, if it enables 
the player to ex- 
Press herself and 
make the most of 








silk sweaters, but light-weight wool and cashmere ones are 
more practical, I believe. White shoes and stockings are 
an unwritten law in women’s tennis, and horrified whispers 
of the American woman who wore black stockings on the 
court at Wimbledon were still rife when I was there not 
long ago. I have found that silk stockings are best, with 
perhaps a light-weight wool foot coming just to the top of 
the shoe, if the court surface is of clay or asphalt. 

As to tennis headgear, I havea particular dislike, although 
an altogether unreasonable one, for the narrow satin ribbons 
that some players tie about their heads. The georgette crépe 
of Mademoiselle Lenglen’s famous bandeau is attractive as 
well as practical, but for myself I like an eye shade, because it 
protects the eyes, prevents wrinkles from forming about them, 
holds the hair in place and keeps away some of the sunburn. 

Sports clothes on the sidelines follow the same rules as 
those on the court—they are simple, practical and suitable. 
I think everyone agrees that the really smart woman, the 
world over, is never conspicuously dressed. The fact that 

one sees pictures 
of overdressed 




















women who are 
said to be wearing 
“fashion’s latest 
Parisian crea- 
tions’’ merely 
proves that every 
country has some 
women of bad taste. 

The elimination 
of fussy detail, the 
cultivation of 
simplicity, the har- 
mony of the ensem- 
ble—these are the 
things for which we 
should aim. Per- 
fect simplicity can 








her ability, Type, 
figure and weight 
are, of course, im- 
Portant factors, 


Even the “athletic” sailor suit of 1903, 
with its 'trailing, swirling skirt, cannot 
obscure the charm of Ethel Barrymore. 











Times do change! Imagine our mothers playing tennis 
in a frock as smart and sensible as that with abbreviated 
skirt and sleeves worn by Miss Wills, above. 





come only through 
study. Today so- 
phistication spells 
simplicity. 


What with “rats” and corsets and flow- 
ing skirts, Miss Barrymore labored 
under many difficulties on the court. 
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The Childrens Day 


Stealth, Sound Mentality and Joy of Life are Slogans for This Needed (rusade 


¥ || kind of propaganda, from the old-time, and still 
s/4| going, “‘fish day”’ to a “‘national’ automobile 





the country thinking of the same thing or event at the same 
time is not only good advertising but also sound business 
psychology. None know this better than the people who 
are calling on us for these annual celebrations. As a result 
we seem to be celebrating something or other most of the 
time and, like all other overpushed ideas, this one stands 
a chance of being cast into the discard by the fact of its 
overuse. There may be a limit to the time we think we can 
spend even for ideas that appeal to us, and so it takes a 
little temerity to suggest that there is one annual day of 
celebration that ought to be kept up and extended until 
it reaches into every nook and corner of this country. That 
one is our almost new Children’s Day which belongs to the 
time of ushering in of spring—the first day of May. 

It is very easy to get bored at the constant dinning into 
our ears of the accusation that we are not doing everything 
that we should for our children. It is much less easy for us 
to acknowledge that their mental, moral and physical short- 
comings are more certainly our responsibility rather than 
theirs. Our general attitude is somewhat like the standard 
of news value that holds good in newspaper offices: ‘‘ When 
a dog bites a man, about three lines of publicity will cover it; 
when a man bites a dog, that is front-page stuff.”” When our 
children are healthy and well-behaved 
we do not pay much attention to them, 
but when they are bad or sick or way- 
ward or troublesome, we not only talk 
about them, read about them and write 
about them but we blame everything 
and everybody but our own lack of care 
in letting them get that way. 

A large share of the publicity that 
children are subject to just now concerns 
their bad manners and their apparent 
lack of morals. Here and there we are 
getting the faint glimmer of an idea that 
these would not furnish so many head- 
lines or attract so much public attention 
had parents concerned themselves more 
with the matter of prevention rather 
than possible correction. For prevention 
of wrong standards in this business of 
living is just as necessary in order to keep 
them from being established as preven- 
tion of disease is essential if illness is not 
to occur. So it certainly does not seem 
as though one day each year was too 
great a period of time to concentrate 
upon this idea of better children, with 
the hope that the lessons learned then 
may have enough force to make them 
useful and productive until the next 
Children’s Day comes round again. It 
seems worth trying. 


Natural Childhood the Goal 


HE idea of an annual Children’s 

Day originated with the American 
Child Health Association; the first one 
was held on May 1,1924. The associ- 
ation’s part in the movement lies mainly 
in furnishing a background and what- 
ever push is needed to stimulate com- 
munities to carry on the work for 
themselves. Its contribution is to call 
attention to the needs of the children 
and to give an outline as to how these 
may be met. The goal is the develop- 
ment of natural childhood with all that 
this implies of health, morals, sound 
mentality and joy of life. That may 
sound like a large order, and yet any- 
thing less is not enough if we are to 
give our children a square deal. 

I have had an opportunity, covering 
many years, of watching the growth of 
the child-welfare movement. One of the 
most lasting impressions I have received 
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is that of the lack of understanding on the part of far too 
many people of any need of aid for the vast majority of 
children. Everyone has an idea, sometimes rather vague and 
sometimes well-defined, that a certain minority of children 
do need some extra care and thought. Usually these latter 
are other people’s children—at least in our thought of them, 
for few fathers and mothers have any real notion that their 
own children are suffering from any special handicap. In 
order to find out whether this is a problem at all, it is fair 
to go back a few years and trace the line from the beginning 
of this idea that the children of this country deserve any 
more consideration than they have always had. 

There is an impression that the present methods of health 
care of children leave little to be desired, reaching as they do 
into the school systems of practically every community. And 
it is true that vast sums of money are being spent on these 
efforts to prevent and correct the common physical defects 
so prevalent during childhood. There are, too, many large 
national and local organizations that are giving much thought 
to this matter and that offer definite codperation with par- 
ents and the machinery necessary to give children a clean bill 
of health. But, giving full credit to all that has been done, 
it still remains true that the physical condition of the chil- 
dren of this country is of such a low standard that we may 
well feel it to be a matter of the greatest national concern. 

If we will let our minds go back to those dark days of our 
entrance into the World War, we may remember the shock 
we received when the draft boards gave out figures showing 





that one-third of all the young men who were drafted for 
military purposes had some form of physical disability that 
rendered them unfit to serve in our armed forces. That 
startling information woke us up and served as a starting 
point for our present widespread child-welfare work. For 
the defects found were those that had their inception in early 
childhood and that might have been prevented with only a 
slight effort directed toward the health care of young children, 

The startling and lamentable part is that notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done, the situation has changed little 
if at all. Today there are almost as many undernourished 
children, almost as many with defects of vision, almost as 
many with abnormal conditions of the nose and throat and 
quite as many with some form of physical disability as there 
were in 1917. The difficulty seems to be that we have spent 
our money and our efforts on correcting already existing 
conditions and have achieved practically nothing at all in 
the way of preventing these conditions from occurring in the 
younger children. And, in a certain sense, we have neglected 
the most essential part of the whcle matter. For we have 
concentrated upon abnormalities and not upon children. 
It is time that we took account of stock and started again 
with what Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root has called ‘“‘a new 
vision for a new generation.” 

We have learned how to “save babies.”” The lowered 
baby death rate in this country is something of which we 
may be proud. Not only does our present baby death rate 
mean that not many more than half as many babies are 
dying each year in this country as there 
were ten years ago, but it also means 
that the babies who do live are stronger 
and healthier. But, strange as it may 
seem, we have failed to use the same 
effective methods in caring for our older 
children. True it is that baby saving is 
simple and easy and that health care of 
older children is a far more complex 
matter, but the way to success is the 
same. One good strong program for 
positive health is worth twenty times 
the amount of effort expended in nega- 
tive and corrective ways. And we want 
not only positive health for our children, 
we want sound minds and fine charac- 
ter. In other words, we want all-round 
development, and we want a normal 
and natural childhood that means ef- 
fective, normal life through the years 
that lie ahead. We have come part of 
the way; the rest of the road that leads 
to this ultimate realization is straight 
ahead of us and not hard to follow. 


Then, Our Own (hildren 


HE war played a larger part in egg- 

ing us on to the right care of our 
children than the mere calling attention 
to the number and kind of the <efects 
that held them down physically. it was 
really a backwash of the war thai made 
us do anything about this. Mar y of us 
can remember that the first c:! that 
came to us from war-torn Europ. long 
before we joined in the fighting, \.as for 








help and relief for the children .1 the 
devastated areas of those co ntries 
whose land had been invaded. ‘t was 
for the children in Belgium that +.e sent 


the first relief expedition abroad, and it 
is eminently fitting that the |ierbert 
Hoover who headed and directed that 
remarkable work for the childr:n of 4 
whole nation, should be the sare man 
who is at the head of the great «ssocla- 
tion that is now attempting 10 give 
equal aid to the children of America. 
Later came the call from the dev::stated 
regions of France, then the same appeal 
from Serbia; and to all, this country 











THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS 


responded with money and p+ rson 
service that seemed without limit. No 





WHEN WE HANG A MAY BASKET ON THE WHITE HOUSE DOOR— 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Disraeli 


Lor d Beaconsfield 


IV 


rexvHEN, at a chance meeting at breakfast one 
A, 8741 morning in Cincinnati, George Tyler suggested to 
’ me that it was about time that I got a good play, 
iv I knew that he felt I was in imminent danger of 

<=! fading into obscurity. I said, “‘That’s all very 
well, but how is one to get a good play?” He shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “If you’ve got any ideas we might get 
one written for you.”” Now it happens that morning is my 
best time for ideas. It is astonishing what a flood of ideas 







you cin get while peeling an egg. No man seeking ideas 
shoul have his eggs “opened” in the morning. 

_ So | started off with my most brilliant idea. I forget what 
It was. but I know I considered it a good one. George Tyler 
in hi- Napoleonic way took it, wrestled with it, laid it out 
pale ad lifeless and then proceeded to spread it on the table- 
cloth .ith the flat of his knife. And that finished it. One by 
one | .atched my cherished fancies go under the knife and 
liste to him as he said, ‘Frankly speaking I don’t think 
much >f it. In other words, I should call it ridiculous.” I 
becan discouraged. I had used my second egg and was 
about at the end of my brilliant conceptions. There was a 
Pause while Tyler continued to spread my last suggestion 


very tin on the tablecloth. 


An Idea—A Disraeli Play 


FEL I should say something, so I murmured, “Of course, 
lonce had an impression that a play written round Disraeli 
should be interesting, but . . .” And I looked wearily 
round for the waiter, feeling that my career as an actor must 
Come io an end as soon after breakfast as possible. Suddenly 
came aware that the operation with the knife had ceased 
and that Tyler was putting both his hands into his trousers 
Pockets. I thought he was about to pay the bill, but he 
didn’t take them out'again. I became conscious that he was 
glaring at me with surprised eyes. I thought, “Somebody 





















































The author in his famous 
characterization of Disraeli. 














By GEORGE ARLISS 


Pen Sketches by F: Sands Brunner 


has picked his pocket. He has lost all his money.”’ I ex- 
pected to hear him shout, “‘Gone, every cent.’ Instead of 
which he merely said, “‘That’s an idea.” 

I was disappointed at this remark, because I had been giv- 
ing him ideas for the past thirty-five minutes; the table- 
cloth was covered with them. I was about to venture some 
observation of this kind when he continued in a terrible 
crescendo, ‘“‘That’s a damned good idea.”” I was greatly 
surprised at this. Of course I knew it was an idea; I believed 
it to be a good idea, but I never thought it was a damned 
good idea. 

He was staring at my face so hard that he evidently 
couldn’t see the rest of me, for although I was still sitting 
where I sat he said, ‘“‘Sit down a minute; let’s talk about 
that.” I made a movement suggestive of attaching myself 
still more firmly to my seat as he said, “‘ Damned if you’re 
not like him too.” I accepted the compliment modestly. I 
saw that I had made a hit. I could see that he wanted to 
talk as soon as he had got his breath. I knew that in that 
case it was no use for me to try, even had I wished to. So I 
kept quiet and listened to him growing more and more en- 
thusiastic. 

When Tyler receives an impression, either it is useless or 
there’s a million in it. I had made a million dollars for him 
in one minute. Everything was suddenly changed.. My 
“‘career,”’ so far from being at an end, was only just begin- 
ning. He pointed out the possibilities from every angle, told 
me how long it would run in New York, and finished up with, 
“There’s a fortune in it. It can’t fail. But there’s only one 
man in the world to write the play, and that’s Louis Parker. 
I am sailing for Europe in ten days and I am going to see 


Mears Krom Bloomsbury 


him. If he agrees to write the play will you play in it under 
my management?” 

I believe a scenario writer, if he were preparing this for the 
movies, would “fade out’”’ on that episode and would imme- 
diately introduce us to ‘“‘ The Parker Home in London,”’ dis- 
closing a magnificent library, with the opulent-looking Mr. 
Parker, wearing a worried look, sitting opposite the opulent- 
looking Mr. Tyler, talking volubly, with the subtitle, 
“There’s millions in it”; cut back to me walking impa- 
tiently up and down my magnificent suite in the one-night 
stands; cut back to Parker and Tyler shaking hands, with 
the subtitle, “I’ll do it.”” Then, after showing a flash of 
Tyler handing in a cable, followed by a dull scene of the 
inner workings of a British telegraph office, followed again 
possibly by pictures of the bottom of the ocean with fish 
swimming around the Atlantic cable, followed by an excit- 
ing scene of the interior of an American telegraph office, 
contrasting it with the British office by showing the rapid 
movement of the operators and a complete absence of cups 
of tea and golf sticks, the movie would open out to a picture 
of the breaking of the seal of a cablegram and reading, 
“Parker agrees to have Disraeli play finished by October.” 


cAn Unsigned (ontract 


T ANY rate, it was a cable to that effect that I received 
from Tyler. I went to London in June and met Tyler 
immediately at the Victoria Hotel, Northumberland Avenue. 
We entered into an agreement drawn on a half sheet of note 
paper and unsigned by either of us, which was the only 
contract that ever existed between us. My belief is that 
a supporting actor should have a cast-iron contract, but a 
“‘gentlemen’s agreement” is the only one that is of any use 
between a star and his manager. 


(Continued on Page 227) 
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OY GARTH, secretary 
R to Rufus Belden, a 
millionaire, is sent 
by Belden to Scotland to 
buy a collie. Now, back of 
Garth’s commission is a 
legend about the collie—a legend 
that couples the present house of 
Macbeath with feudal days—and 
Garth’s own love affair with the 
pretty heiress of the Belden mil- 
lions. The love affair did not fit in 
with Belden’s plans for his daugh- 
ter. The desire of Belden to get the Macbeath collie was 
born of a whim.to have the finest collie in America, and his 
sending Garth for the collie was occasioned by information 
that the purchasing mission likely would be hazardous and 
of long duration. Roy is pleased with his new task. He sees 
in it a means to win Belden’s approval. But the young 
man’s rival, the son of the man who is showing more prize- 
winning collies than Belden, hears of the Scotch collie. He 
tries to interfere with Roy’s trip—and fails. 

Garth reaches the little Highland village nearest the 
Macbeath castle and his first efforts to get into the castle 
fail. Then by a trick he gets acquainted with the lovely 
niece of the chief of the Macbeath clan and sees the wonder- 
ful collie. The old chieftain then invites him to the castle 
and in the course of the first evening Garth gets a chance to 
make an offer of ten thousand dollars for Stirling, the 
collie. The effect gave Roy the fright of his life. 


IIT 


ARTH was sitting with his back to the dark paneled wall 
and with perhaps a yard of space between him and it. 
Macbeath, towering lean and homicidal above him, was fac- 
ing the same bit of panel. As Roy’s glance happened to fall 
on his own reflection in the shield looking-glass over the 
table, he had a clear view of the paneling. His eye had been 
caught by a stealthy motion. 

As he gazed, he saw the nearest panel begin to slide cau- 
tiously open. In the dim space behind it was mirrored a 
black-clad human arm, whose gnarled hand gripped some- 
thing curved and metallic that flashed back the reading 
lamp’s rays. So silent, so unforeseen was the apparition that 
Garth sat stupefied, paralyzed with a weird sense of horror. 
He struggled to move, to spring far away from the stealthy 
menace behind him. But for an instant he could not. 

Then, as the panel slid wider, the American shook off his 
startled numbness. Up he sprang, whirling about; tense, 
alert, ready to grapple with the mysterious intruder who had 
come upon him from behind in such ghostly fashion. 

A single incredulous glimpse and Roy 
sank back in his chair, choking with the 
laughter of sheer reaction, dizzy with relief, 
ashamed at his own unprecedented fear. 

The panel now stood almost wide open, 
revealing a candle-lit passage to the kitchen 
wing of the castle. In the opening stood 
the stalwart butler. 

In one hand he bore a silver-covered 
bottle, whose sheen caught the lamp’s 
rays. In his other he was balancing two 





IN THE DOORWAY SAT A HUGE MAN, A GUN 
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liqueur glasses on a small tray. His foot was still busy push- 
ing wider the panel. 

The Macbeath snorted with anger at the retainer’s inter- 
ruption. He favored the luckless and clumsy butler with a 
murderous glower. 

The butler quailed under the glare of his overlord, and 
stammered apologetically, ‘‘Your lordship—your lordship 
always told me to—to bring the Napoleon brandy into the 
study here, for guests, after the coffee. I—I ‘ 

“‘Quite,’’ assented Macbeath, with muffled steadiness of 
tone, as he turned away and walked to the farthest end of 
the room. ‘‘Set it down on the table. You may take the 
coffee things—unless Mr. Garth will have another cup.”’ 

“No, thank you,” said Garth, swallowing his laughter of 
reaction. “‘And I don’t care for a liqueur, thanks.” 





HE butler set down the bottle and the tray and backed 
out through the opening, closing the panel behind him 
as he went. Apparently, at least one of the ancient castle’s 
former secret passageways was utilized in these prosaic 
modern times as a short cut from pantry to study. 
The laird had begun to 
pace rapidly up and down ieee fi 
the far end of the room, Yo , A hj 
his hands behind him, his 
head bent. The flame of 
insensate rage had spent 
itself. He was sane again, 
sane and in apparent \ 
deep self-communion. 
Garth let him pace 
thus, uninterrupted, for 
several minutes. Then, L/p 
feeling the situation was 
becoming ridiculous, he 
ventured to say, ‘‘I seem 
to have riled you by offer- 
ing you ten thousand 
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KATHLEEN 
STARTED AT 
THE SOUND, 
HER BIG 
EYES WID- 
ENED AS 
THEY MET 
GARTH’S 


he Luck of the Laird 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


dollars for this splendid collie of yours. If I have 
transgressed any local custom by making the offer, 
I am sorry, and I can only say it was you who started 
me on it by suggesting that I invest some of my money 
here. I told you there was only one investment I cared 
about making in Scotland, and you asked what it was, 
If my answer made you angry, it was my bad luck rather 
than my fault. I’m ignorant of Highland etiquette.”’ Twice 
again the laird strode back and forth without replying. 
Then he faced his guest once more, coming into the radius 
of lamplight from the dimness of the far side of the study. 

His face had regained its accustomed sardonic composure. 
His voice was dry and rasping, as ever, and was void of any 
emotion except polite boredom. Garth gave mute credit to 
the man’s power of regaining shattered self-control. 

“It is I who should apologize,” said Macbeath. ‘‘Not you. 
Up here in the Highlands we outworn relics of another age 
live too much in the past—in the past that was full of idle 
superstitions, like wraiths floating hazily in the murk. We 
do not realize we are in the twentieth century, the age of 
wireless and airship and radio—and Yankees. I forgot. I 
shall not forget again.’’ 

"Bust ” began Garth. 

The laird rambled on. ‘‘ We forget that of all the myriad 
things Electricity has slain, its earliest and most complete 
murder was that of the Past. The Past and Electricity 
cannot live in the same world. In the Past there was an 
absurd legend that when 
the last dog of Stirling’s 
race, the old Harailt 
line, shall be gone from 
Macbeath Castle, the 
Luck of the Laird also 
will go.” 





“TT WAS memory of 
“i that legend which 
; made me behave like an 
undisciplined schoolboy just 
now. I have the intelligence 
to see that while such |czends 
are trash in this electrical age 
of yours, yet ten thousand 
dollars is a miracle from 
heaven, in all ages and climes. 
It is a preposterous price to 
pay for a mere dog. It is far 
beyond the value 
of any human, ex- 
cept a Macbeath. 
You are quite in 
earnest in making 
the offer, Mr. 
Garth?” 

“T am,” assented 
Garth, marveling at 
the change in his 
host’s manner an 
outlook on life. “T9 
prove it, I am ready 
to hand over to you, 
at any time you say, 
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ten certified checks on the Bank of 
England, for two hundred pounds 
sterling each, in return for a bill of 

sale for your collie. Is that satisfactory? Does it con- 

vince you I am in earnest? If not, I am ready to de- 

posit the sum in your nearest bank, to be held in 
escrow until the deal is closed. How about it? By 

the way, to avoid haggling, I repeat that this is my 

final offer.’’ 

Once more the chief did not answer at once, but stood 
with eyes all but shut and lips moving silently as in rapt 
cogitation. Then he looked down at Garth again and said, 
“You must give me a few hours to think it over. I can tell 
you now that I am very inclined to close with your offer. In- 
side of twenty-four hours at most I will give you your 
answer definitely. In return I ask your pledge to say nothing 
of this to my niece or to anyone. Is it a bargain?” 


“TES,” declared Garth, incredulous at his own good luck 

and at the utter ease wherewith his supposedly ticklish 
mission promised to be achieved. ‘‘ Yes. And you'll let me 
know, definitely, by tomorrow night?” 

“By tomorrow night, at the latest,” agreed Macbeath, 
adding courteously, ‘‘And now I have kept you for an un- 
conscionable time talking with an uninteresting old man. I 
forget always that youth can be entertained only by youth. 
Age is selfish. Selfishness, and a wonderful aptitude for 
boring and inconveniencing everybody younger, are its only 
reniining joys. Run and talk to my niece if youlike. I have 
wor': to finish.” 

Garth wasted no time in availing himself of the leave to 
dep irt. From Belden, long ago, he had learned that a vital 
ruil: of salesmanship or of any form of business deal is to 
know when to end an interview. Thus, he was eager to be 
gon, lest the laird change his mind and recant his astound- 
ing!» favorable attitude toward the selling of Stirling. 

‘ioreover, before the closing of the heavy study door had 
sh off all outer sounds, Roy had heard the whisperingly 
tuncful old square piano tinkle forth the first notes of a 
dri my Highland melody. The player’s touch, no less than 
the piano itself, was at vast and soothing contrast to the 
vigorously jazzsome racket which used to lure him to Phyllis 
Belden’s music room. Vaguely, he yearned to hear more. 

Courteously, the Macbeath accompanied his guest to the 
study threshold, closing the door behind him as Roy went 
out. Then meditatively the chief went back to his table. In 
his cryptic black eyes was a twinkle of almost elfin amuse- 
ment, which would not have reassured Garth in the very 
least, could he have seen it. 

But Roy was strolling through a fool’s paradise just then. 
His mind was immeasurably relieved at his new prospects 
of success. His work was done, until Macbeath should give 
definite acceptance of the offer. He had scope to enjoy to the 
full his evening with Kathleen. 

Che girl did not look around as Garth came into the little 

alcove room where she was playing. Very sweet and very 
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old world she looked, just then, in 
the faint candlelight, her soft 
white dress shimmering against 
the dark background of wall and floor. Her brown eyes 
were half shut. Her strong young fingers were straying idly 
over the time-yellowed keys. 

Whether she was improvising or whether she was playing 
from memory some hauntingly sweet old fragment of melody, 
Roy did not know. But he knew the quaint music sank far 
deeper into his heart than ever had Phyllis’ pyrotechnic 
lambasting of the keys. And again he was aware of an 
uneasy sense of disloyalty to the girl who was waiting for 
him in Midwestburg. To his memory returned a care- 
lessly flippant something Phyllis had said to him, during 
that last unbearably long evening of theirs at Beldencroft. 

“T think,” Phyllis had told him, “I think I’ll have to 
compose a Gaelic march, while you’re 
gone, to greet you with when youcome ey, 
home in triumph with the incompa- 3 
rable Highland dog and all his host of 
incomparable Highland fleas. It ought 


to be easy. I read somewhere that all as 
one has to do is to use only the black gg 


keys of the piano and to stick tosome OOM Eo gen 


rudimentary sort of rhythm—and the 
result is bound to be a Scotch air.” 


ET Kathleen’s flowingly graceful 

fingers did not “‘use only the black 
keys,” nor was she following any 
rhythm more binding than is that of 
a catbird’s leisurely song. The tiny 
notes whispered and chimed and 
blended through the dim room. Their 
spell began to do queerly unaccount- 
able things to the listener’s heart 
nerves. 

The supple fingers ceased to rove 
dreamily athwart the keys. Kathleen 
smiled up at him as he leaned mute 
and tense over the piano. There was 
wistful plea for his approval in her 
wontedly level glance. “‘What were 
you playing?” he asked huskily. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, 
hesitating as in embarrassment. “‘It 
just came to me as I went along. 
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GARTH SAT STUPEFIED, PARALYZED 
WITH A WEIRD SENSE OF HORROR 


Sometimes it does. I think it was 
about the moors with the March 
breeze crooning across them and 
the primroses coming to life in the lee of the braes. But 
partly it was about the tens of thousands of gallant laddies 
who used to live on these Highland moors and who left 
them desolate.” 


“TN THE old days, you know, there were five folk here- 

abouts where there’s barely one now. The revolt of 1745 
and the hard years and the call of America and the scarce 
food—all those things turned miles and miles of our sweet 
Highlands into empty wastes. It is not a happy thing for 
any Scot to remember. In your own country you live all 
in the present and in the future. You don’t have to live in 
the past and feel so sad over it that you find your fingers 
composing coronachs about it. Your America is 
very terribly modern, isn’t it?”’ 

“Perhaps that is why the murk and magic and 
beauty of these moors have taken such hold on me,” 
he said Roy, still bending above her over 

on the pianoedge. “‘They’re bewitching 
me, I think. We have nothing like 
them at home. Perhaps over there 
we are too up-to-date, though it 
never occurred to me that we could 
be till I came here.” 

“The Highlands are getting more 
and more up-to-date, too,” she de- 
fended her homeland from the 
imagined slur. “‘Even here in Thross, 
far off the tourist track. For in- 
stance, family after family is stopping 
the use of tallow candles for lighting 
their houses. Dozens have begun 
using these newfangled kerosene 
lamps. And at Ferrol there is gas at 
the inn and at the railroad station. 
Honestly there is, Mr. Garth. And 
street lamps at every quarter mile. 
Stoves in the station hotel too. Three 
of them. We Highlanders are not so 
far behind the times, you see. At 
Inverness several of the biggest streets 
have a light or two nearly all night.” 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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Part Men, Part Goats 


cities and the pink and green pamphleteers of our literati have 

exalted to the highest place among us almost overnight. The 
distinguishing symbols of this order are a stubby pair of goat’s horns 
and an elongated goat’s tail. There may be added a hairy pair of 
goat’s legs, but they are rather superfluous in a country that carries 
twenty-four million automobiles on its highways. Nor could the 
Greeks ever quite agree in their mythology whether a satyr was part 
man and part goat or part man and part horse. The Greek sculptors, 
however, never failed to supply the stubby horns and the goat’s tail. 
Poets, artists, sculptors, dramatists and historians were unanimous 
that the satyr was a preternaturally sprightly fellow given to riotous 
merriment and lasciviousness. 

Early theologians adapted the figure of the satyr as a similitude of 
Satan and for centuries he was a clearly visualized personality to great 
multitudes, notwithstanding that there never was a logical resem- 
blance. The satyr was essentially a puny creature with barely enough 
mentality to get him about. Satan on the other hand suggested 
almost supreme power for evil and an intellect commensurate with 
his wickedness and defiance of the hosts of heaven. 

All there is really to the satyr of fable and the satyr of fact that we 
have with us today is his riotous merriment and his lust; and these 
are the qualities that exalt him at present and find for him a new 
place in the world for those journals and pamphlets and newspapers 
which claim to know what an unshockable and hard-boiled reading 
and seeing public wish to be edified and entertained by. There is one 
extensive proprietor of magazines and newspapers who specializes 
almost exclusively in satyrs and thereby builds up—for the moment, 
at least—great circulations. He chooses his goat men from all ranks 
of life: One day it may be a Fatty Arbuckle or a Charlie Chaplin, 
another day it may be a “‘millionaire”’ realtor; now and then a bank 
president sheds his magnificently tailored raiment and reveals the 
horns and tail; often it is only a taxicab driver or a juvenile bandit. 


T aitese is a new order of nobility that the press of our great 


HATEVER the choice, provided there be sufficient viciousness 

revealable in faked photographs, faked diaries and faked inter- 
views to furnish a sufficient flare of bestial nastiness, the satyr is 
projected into the limelight with vastly greater publicity prominence 
than was ever the lot of Julius Cesar, Napoleon Bonaparte or Kaiser 
Wilhelm. The motto seems to be, in the editorial sanctums where 
all this muck is compounded for public consumption, If it makes 
good, lewd reading—go the limit. 

We have all had it dinned into our ears for a century or more that 
the daily press of America is a great power for good, that back of 
nearly everything it supports is a fine moral purpose. And do you ask 
what splendid moral purpose is back of the present-day screaming 
glorification of satyrs and (always) their young girl victims—baby- 
faced and big blue-eyed victims still in their teens; rarely if ever a 
vamp of voting age—don’t flatter yourself that you have crushed them 
with a query impossible of rejoinder. 

In the very same issue that is given over to page after page of 
detailed description of the perverted acts and thoughts of the satyr 
you will find an editorial informing you that all this putrid filth is 
published as a warning to the young and to the parents of the young. 
It contains a moral lesson that every child should learn just as soon 
as he or she can spell out words of two syllables. Or if the child has 
not yet progressed so far, he can “happily” obtain the filthy portent 
of it all from the faked photographs that tell the story almost as 
clearly and even more shockingly than it may be read in the ex- 
planatory text. 


If you belong to the thin-skinned and squeamish minority who 
object to having the infants of your family grow up with the impression 
that the most important facts in life have to do with the marriages 
and divorces of a Charlie Chaplin, the exposed and exaggerated 
secrets of the wild life of Hollywood, or with the unspeakable ani- 
malism of an endless procession of satyrs, why then you had better 
confine yourself to the old-fogy magazines and newspapers that are 
doddering along in the cloisters and shadows of yesterday. 

“Distinguished” clergymen vouch for the clean and wholesome 
intentions of the great proprietors who give greater publicity to goat 
men and goat girls than they do to presidents or kings. Not only 
do these “‘distinguished”’ clergymen vouch vociferously in behalf 
of the young who should learn vice to its uttermost depths before 
they are fledged, but they accept “‘honorable’’ emoluments for their 
indorsements. 


UCH is the new leadership in the Fourth Estate, a leadership 
of goat men by goat men and for goat men. The brilliant young 

men and women who write the dramatic columns, the book columns 
and the “cleverer than thou”’ columns for the once great and con- 
servative dailies opened the door full wide to the goat men in the 
name of art and letters. 

The downy young owls who shape public opinion day by day 
telling all the benighted and shallow brethren who buy their news- 
papers and magazines what books they should read, what plays they 
should see, what in painting and sculpture they should regard as art, 
never dreamed that when the hypocrites and bigots—including each 
and all who dared take issue with them—were cast into outer darkness 
by the ridicule and scorn of the intelligentzia, they immediately 
imperiled their own places in the limelight. That the goat men would 
snatch every last little beam of this limelight away from them was 
unthinkable. It couldn’t be true, for it was just what those insig- 
nificant, narrow-minded apostles of decency had predicted. There 
really were outer boundaries of filth that shouldn’t be overstepped. 
They hadn’t quite fixed these boundaries, but they would when they 
could get round to it—when they could take time off from the parties 
at which they told one another how clever and brilliant they were. 

The worst of it was that in demolishing the puritans they had also 
succeeded in intimidating the mayors and police commissioners, the 
judges and juries and all the other little odds and ends in the social 
machinery. There was really nothing left to stop the goat men from 
hogging all the spotlights and limelights and dancing their despicable 
orgies all over the place. 

The young dictators of public opinion had broadcast the dire 
threat to all authorities, public and private, likewise to the propri- 
etors of the great organs of public opinion who paid their salaries, 
that they would be classified among the booberie and Babbitry if 
they objected to the plays and books that revealed by exquisite 
artistry the difference between hard-boiled and soft-boiled virgins, 
that shifted the scene of drama from the home to the brothel, that 
dramatized the tragedies of perversion rather than the tragedies of 
normalcy. It was all cant and humbug to be hampered in expression 
by such bogies as good taste, by such absurdities as tradition, by the 
infantile delusions of religion. Modernism means the utter dissolution 
of all inhibitions. Nakedness must be sheer, exposition must probe 
to the uttermost dregs. 

SELAH! IT CAME TO Pass. THE GOAT MEN HAVE SCALED THE 
BARRIERS AND COMMAND THE CITADEL. 

THEY ARE TRAMPLING EVEN THE INTELLIGENTZIA INTO THE DUST. 

WuatT NEXT? 
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Little Jack Horner sat in the 
corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘What a Great Boy am I?” 


up and kissed him on the top of his 
head. 

Mother Goose is the oldest and wisest of the 
philosophers; yet how reluctant we are to 
understand her. 

Men and women may be born free and equal, 
but they are surely not born alike. There are 
fundamental differences that neither environ- 
ment nor education can entirely obliterate. The 
majority of women do need and always will 
need certain protections, and the majority of 
men will always feel that it is their privilege 
to give this protection. This privilege or in- 
herent instinct gives them a sense of impor- 
tance, a sense of superiority, and they work 
best when this is recognized. Woman through- 
out the ages has subconsciously recognized this 
quality in men, even though she may not have 
consciously thought it out. She has smiled 
sympathetically, sometimes pathetically, when 
she has seen her menfolk strut a little. 

Mary’s understanding heart told her that 
her man child was to be different from others, 
but we are told that she hid these things deep 
in her heart. Back of the man has always been 
the woman; often his shoulders were too broad 
for her to be seen, but in her own way she was 
helping to make possible the things he was 
doing. In the unfolding panorama of the ages 
she marches with him; a step behind, per- 
haps—in the world’s recognition at least— 
but bearing her full share of all that the ad- 
vancing ages were costing. She tramped the 
wildernesses with him when great migrations 
took place. She prepared his food and his 
clothing and bore in great travail more men- 
folk to take his place when he should succumb 
to the tale of his years. 


No Longer a Step Behind 


EN martyrdoms came in the great 
hegiras or in the evolution of human 
thought, she was among the martyrs. When 
triumphs came she was content to sit by and 
join in the applause—proud in her heart that 
the man child had pulled out a plum. 

From the ages she emerged with an under- 
standing heart, trained to do many things 
well, but still in the shadow of the male. He 
gave her shelter, protection, and in his heart 
deference, for he too sensed, perhaps but 
dimly, that she was at least contributing to the 
things that made him in the eyes of his com- 
panions a Great Boy. 

But a new age came to the world. The work 
that women had been doing so long in the 
home was taken in large measure from them. 
The Industrial Age was upon us and men car- 
ried the home industries out into the world. 
There was not enough left in the home to give 
all the women work to do. One of her inalien- 
able rights was the right to work. So great 
armies of women followed their work out into 
the man world, where a new consciousness 


Ae I am sure his loving mother jumped 


Woman Dust Understand Her Job 


By LAuRA H. CaRNELL,A.B., Litt. D. 


Associate President and Dean of Temple University, Philadelphia 


came to them. Working side by side with 
men, no longer a step behind; doing the same 
work in the same way and seemingly as well, it 
was natural that they should ask why they 
should not have the same material rewards. 
Gradually at first and perhaps reluctantly, but 
now with a little clearer vision, men acknowl- 
edged the rightness of this. 

With a growing feeling of material security, 
the woman began to question why men should 
do all the strutting. She grew a little restless, 
desiring to do a little strutting on her own ac- 
count. Here is where an understanding heart 
must be given a chance to guide her, rather 
than the logic of her head. 

From young womanhood I have been much 
interested in watching women work in the 
churches. There have been governing boards 
of trustees, elders, wardens, deacons, accord- 
ing to the particular sect, but never a woman 
on one of these boards. The church needs a 
new organ or a new roof or redecorating, or 
there is a mortgage to be paid off. The board 
in solemn conclave decides to buy the new 
organ and then they also decide to ask the 
Ladies’ Aid to get busy and raise the money to 
pay for it. 

How the ladies work to pay for it! They 
cook and they sew. They give church sup- 
pers which the men help to eat, it is true. 
They hold a fair, they give a concert and a lec- 
ture or two and they pay for the organ. 


Those Silent Helpers 


HEN comes the day of dedication. The 

organist plays a prelude that all may hear 
the lovely tones of the new organ. The choir 
and the peoplesing, rejoicing. The president of 
the board gets up and presents the great organ 
and says, in effect, ‘‘What great boys are we 
to be able to do this thing.”’ Then the minister 
explains what the new organ is going to mean 
to them all. Not one word is said about the 
work of the women in helping to make the glad 
day possible, but every woman of them sits 
there with her face beaming. Proud of the new 
organ, proud of her menfolk, proud that they 
can make such fine speeches. The women are 
content, they have had their reward in the joy 
of successful effort. 

In the home, father was the final authority, 
nominally at least. Mother cooked the food, 
made and mended the clothes and spanked the 
children, but the supreme edict was “‘I will tell 
your father’ when even spanking was not 
efficacious. The whole household was supposed 
to revolve around him and his comfort. It was 
perhaps more or less of a fiction, but it was a 
very wholesome one. Everyone really enjoyed 
it. Even he had to try to live up to his high 
estate. It is really very comfortable to do 
things and let someone else take the blame and 
even the praise. 

But now mothers as well as their daughters, 
in many circles at least, have grown restless. 
They want to be doing something that will 
bring them into the front row. They seem to 
want Mr. Smith to be Mrs. Smith’s husband. 


I do not believe she is as 
happy when she attains 
this as when she was con- 
tent to be Mr. Smith’s wife; she is running 
against her true nature. There is no gracious- 
ness so lovely as that of Mrs. Smith ruling a 
home where peace and beauty of living are to 
be found, where children come and go happily 
and where Mr. Smith is respected and honored 
by both his own family and his friends. Mrs. 
Smith loses nothing; she is admired and loved. 
Her husband goes to his day’s work with his 
head up, with heart and mind ready for the 
day’s perplexities. 

The woman has a right to the fruits of her 
hands. She has a right to do the work she can 
do best, but if she is wise she will never make 
the man with whom she works feel inferior. 
The women who have succeeded best in the 
world have succeeded as the women in the 
best homes have succeeded. They have recog- 
nized the sensitive pride of superiority of men. 
Good women have always been willing in the 
home to give at least nominal overlordship to 
the man and have been perfectly content when 
they managed, because of this recognition, to 
get their own way in most things. 

Women in the business world who have suc- 
ceeded most, have been so busy carrying their 
ideas for their jobs into effect that they have 
not cared very much who might be getting the 
credit. 

They could afford to wait. Many of them 
had worked for years very happily at their 
task before the outside world discovered them. 
When they were discovered and men and 
women were ready to acclaim them, they oft- 
times found the recognition a handicap and 
almost wished it might have been a post- 
mortem appreciation. Unless they have 
brought their work so near to completion that 
others can largely carry it on, the demands 
that recognition made upon them made each 
day’s work doubly heavy. 

The genuine recognition of those who have 
seen the work go on, or who have shared in it, 
is a great joy to the worker; but the acclaim 
of the outside world adds very little. 


cA Womanly Way 


HE womanwho has succeeded best in busi- 

ness has succeeded as a woman and not be- 
cause she has tried to copy in any way a man’s 
approach to his job. She must understand her 
job. She should want her own way and she 
should try to get it in her own way, but she 
must be careful not to give out the impression 
that she thinks herself in any way superior to 
the men with whom she is working. It is better 
that they should think her illogical in her 
wants and that they are giving in to her much 
in the same spirit they gave in to their mother 
when they were little, just to please her or not 
to hurt her feelings. When they find out she is 
right they will not say so, of course, but she 
will know they have found it out. Often her 
surest way to victory is to get them to think 
the idea is their own. The slightest suggestion 
of dictation is found to make the worthwhile 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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peelOT only dog lovers will 
4; enjoy MARY RAYMOND 








wants) doubtedly those of the 
oO appreciate the honest 
harmony of joyous bark and thud- 
ding tail will experience the warm- 
est glow as they read. But here is 
A Story—for all of us; with the 















































war which swept the world. And 
many were the poems of uneven 
lines and unrhythmic beat read at 
our meetings. Those were the days 
of innumerable little poetry maga- 
zines, magazines brave as dalfodils 
that come before the swallow dares 
and take the winds of 
March with beauty, and 























unfailing Andrews power and with 
truth underlying every trenchant 
sentence. The Standard of a Dog 
you will not forget. And this 
memory may serve you in good 
stead some day. 

The camping snapshot we slip 
into the Album shows the writer 
with her husband, Judge William 
Shankland Andrews, of New York’s 
Court of Appeals. 


LL the way from Portland, 
Oregon, comes Love Like a 
Light, with VIVIEN BRETHERTON’S name above the opening 
paragraph. Miss Bretherton’s Creed of Coveting, at the 
end of her greeting to JOURNAL readers, interested us almost 
as much as her fiction. She writes: 

**T was born in Portland, Oregon, in a house whose garden 
held a lavender bush—that accepted haunt of fairies—three 
tall cypress trees and numerous little paths that led to 
nowhere at all. My father raced carrier pigeons for sport, 
but I followed, through early years, the more zestful occupa- 
tion of rearing everything from guinea pigs and white rabbits 
to baby robins, litters of kittens and numerous frogs. 

“Tt is not to menagerie or garden, 
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Our C family Album 


“2. Alligator pear salad whenever I feel inclined. 

“*3. Ownership of a black-and-white Japanese spaniel, plus my 
mother’s consent to let me keep it. 

“4. To visit New York. 


“That is about all.” 


- HE most interesting thing about writing, I think, is the 
inevitability of it,’’ declares SUSAN MERIWETHER, who 
wrote Week-Ends are Work-Ends. ‘One doesn’t write be- 
cause one wants to, but because one must. Ask any author 
if he enjoys writing, and he will wrinkle his brows, pull down 
the corners of his mouth, weight his voice with woe, and 





however, that my remembering — 
turns, but to a certain hammock 
swung beside a rose trellis. There I 
sat—a solemn-faced four-year-old, 
with chubby legs and yellow hair— 
while my sister (who was ten) told 
me about the knighis and ladies 
that rode up and down the rose vine. 
My sister had gray eyes and a mind 
like Alice in Wonderland; she made 
plumed knights a part of me. Later, 
she led me into the enchantment of 








protest in a hollow tone that he ‘hates writing.’ But 
even as he speaks, a gleam will escape his eyes, a curl 
will touch the corners of his lips, a trumpet note of joy 
will arch his voice, and you will know, in spite of 
drudgery and slavery and starvation, in spite of blood 
and tears and agony, that he writes because he must, 
because it is an exaltation and an uplift keen as a swift 
wind blowing, and satisfying as a dream. 

“My earliest recollection of authorship concerns a 
story I wrote during my first year at school, when I 
was at least eight years old. The story described the 
going to bed and the waking up of a little girl one 








Barrie and since has plucked me 
back from determination to become 
a sculptress or a dog fancier. 

“My first story was written with not even the ghost of a 
career idea in the back of my head. It was nothing less than 
a dramatic attempt to make an impression upon a literarily 
inclined young man. Having brought the story to the 
manuscript stage, I was at a loss to know what to do with it 
next. I had written a story. I couldn’t help thinking how 
brilliant I would seem if I could sell it. So I tucked it under 
my arm and went shopping at a news stand. 

“T looked enviously at the twenty-five and thirty-five cent 
magazines, deciding that they must be far too difficult 
markets for me to try. I fixed at last upon a rather large 
periodical that sold for only ten cents. Off went the story— 
and back came a check. 

“That haphazard day passed. By the time I had sold ten 
more stories, I experienced both the intoxication of words 
and the need for giving one’s best in the patterning of them. 
The future is still vague—not at all including the determina- 
tion to write twenty successful books, as all good futures 
should. In fact I don’t want to ‘write’ anything! 

“I want to capture in words something as intangible as 
the scent of jasmine across a moonlit garden and as potent 
as the wine of romance. Sunshine on a Spanish wall—the 
wind that sweeps across a scarlet autumn hill—ecstasy and 
adventure and plumed knights riding down the highway of 
the world! I think I would rather imprison upon the white 
sheet of a piece of paper the smallest bit of glamour in the 
world, than emblazon there all the deep, vital things rolled 
into one. Now what kind of a future can one pattern from 
wishes like that? 

“I'd rather dance than eat—but I’d give up the most 
wonderful dance in the world to write a story when the mood 
is upon me. Beyond that, I love new hats, and football 
games, and having tea in the woods, and sleeping extremely 
late in the morning. 

“Finally, there are four goals toward which I am shooting 
persistently: 


“1. Being able to have, whenever I want, all the Parma violets I 
can hold in my two arms. 


PRISCILLA HOVEY 


Christmas, and the dream she dreamed of straying 
the hills that circle Bethlehem and following the star 
until it came about the place where the Young Child 
lay. My description of the creepiness of getting into bed 
Christmas Eve, with the stockings swaying in the chimney 
piece, the endlessness of the interval before I went to sleep, 
the dream consciousness of incommunicable things, the eeri- 
ness of the moment of waking when the Star of Bethlehem 
faded and my eyes discerned the Christmas tree hung in 
baubles strange with dawn, is in my memory still. 

“I remember other school efforts, too, notable, now that I 
think of the subjects, for their entire unrelation to anything 
personal or vital in my life, as is usually the case with begin- 
ners at the game of writing. The Parthenon was one of the 
things I wrote of, and the Colosseum. And there was a story 
entitled A Night in Egypt, and another called A Glistering 
Grief—which word ‘glister- 
ing’ became for a while one of 


SUSAN MERIWETHER 


all of us in the exaltation 
of poetic frenzy reached 
thepinnacleofthe printed 
page. Measured on a po- 
etic fever chart, I have 
always felt sure the years 
from 1914 to 1920 would demon- 
strate that the world was in as 
high a state of delirium, poetically 
speaking, as it was martially speak- 
ing. 

“T am, when I remember them, 
a little sorry and a little sad for all 
the braveness and enthusiasm of 
the young poets that crowded the 
world in those star-spangled days of idealism and early 
death. And sometimes I cannot but think of the ones who 
survived the holocaust, and wonder about them. If, as it is 
said, advertising is the refuge of poets gone wrong, are they 
herded now, who were so uneven and lyrical and free, into 
squared-off offices, writing in mathematically designated 
spacings of the delights of the countless commodities for 
whose sale poets sell their souls? 

“The peak of the little-theater enthusiasm, too, if I am not 
mistaken, coincided with the era of the World War. Ina 
burst of emotion, I remember writing a skit in which a poet 
and a plumber keep tryst together in a midnight trench in no 
man’s land before an ordered raid, and as they keep their 
solemn tryst, they talk of life and love and death with the 
sharp awareness of those about to die. When I produced the 
skit, it was not undramatic that both my poet and my 
plumber came to the rehearsals and the performances of the 
play dressed in uniform, and straight from drilling and grim 
bayonet practice. 

“Two years later, when the Armistice was signed and the 
war was over and the fervor and the idealism we had known 
forgotten, I passed on a hurrying city street a young man 
who looked vaguely familiar, and at the same time puz- 
zlingly strange. It was my plumber returned from war. He 
stopped as I did, and I saw that his were the eyes so many 
ex-soldiers wear, eyes that seem to hide something rare and 
irretrievable and lost. He told me, there on the hurrying 
city street, that he had muttered some of the very lines of 
my play one real midnight in a trench in no man’s land 
before an ordered raid. 

“Poetry and plays may be symptomatic, sporadic, ep- 
ochal. I donot know; I haven’t decided how close a psycho- 
logical connection there was between the cataclysm of the 
World War and the little-theater movement or the free- 
verse school of poetry. But this I do know: short stories 
are eternal, dateless, always in the mode. And at the [ues- 
day clubs to which I now belong, or do not belong, we devote 
our attention to that form of writing, not to poetry or to 
playlets. Children’s stories, too, are dateless. And to the 
writing of stories for very young children, I am giving much 
of my time. The 
great world ‘epics, 
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my pets of all the words used 
or no longer used in the Eng- 
lish language. 

“‘Immediately after the fin- 
ish of school days, I became 
one of a group which met 
every Tuesday afternoon to 
read and discuss one another’s 
literary work. We were very 
serious, Vine and Elizabeth 
and Ruth and Marjorie and 
Margretta and Emily and I. 
And we wrote, I remember, 
almost exclusively for the 
Atlantic Monthly. It became 
finally our boast that we pos- 
sessed, as a club, a more com- 
plete file of rejection slips 
from the Atlantic Monthly 
than any group of the same 
size in the world. Our club, 








Troy and Rome, 
Columbus an: the 
Vikings, the Cru- 
sades and the Pil- 
grims, George 
Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln— 
these stories put m- 
to very simple Eng- 
lish, and equipped 
with cut-out prop- 
erties so the cl:!!dren 
can play the story 
as it is read to t hem, 
are to appear in 4 
series which | 
Historical /’lay- 
books. 

“T may add that 
my own child, for 








of course, caught the free-verse 
fever coincident with the great 


MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS AND HER 
HUSBAND, JUDGE WILLIAM SHANKLAND ANDREWS 


(Continued on 
Page 150) 
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Only the most accomplished chefs 
could produce tomato soup like this! 


EADY for your table in a few minutes. But 
don’t forget, it has taken us a /ifetime. 

Even at this late day, you’ll occasionally 
meet a woman who does not realize the 





gowiness of condensed soups. It is natural enough, 
whea you think about it. Not having served them, 
she has not proved to her own satisfaction how 
delicious they are. Perhaps it all seems too quick 


and easy for her. Accustomed to take the greatest 
pains and care to prepare or provide the best of 
food for her table, she is slow to believe that such 
splendid quality can be obtained with so little effort. 

So little effort to her, we mean. A visit to her grocer’s. 
A few brief moments in her kitchen. Is that all 
that is necessary to serve the most savory and 
tempting of soups on her table? Without herself 
doing all the planning and marketing and 
pre paring and cooking, can she expect to serve the 
good kind of soups she wants her family to have? 
~ Happily the women who ask these questions are 
growing scarcer and scarcer every day. If they only 
knew! If they only would serve Campbell’s Soups 
for a week or two! Then their own good sense, 
self-trained to appreciate fine soup the moment 


12 cents a can 


WITH THE 


MEAL OR AS 


they taste it, would convince them for once and for all. 
And a troublesome task would be banished forever from 
their kitchens. 

You know how proud you are when you bake a delicious 
cake or serve some special dish which makes a “hit” with 
the family. Well, that’s the kind of pride Campbell’s 
French chefs take in their soups. Every day in thousands 
and thousands of the best homes in the land, the soups 
these chefs blend are served and judged by the most 
critical tastes. ““Every single can contains their business 
reputation”. They cannot afford to have an “off-day”’. 
The money and care and effort expended to produce 
Campbell’s Soups could not be given by the busy 
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housewife to her soup-making alone. She has many 
different things to do. But Campbell’s chefs have 
concentrated their efforts for a lifetime on making soups. 

The ‘“‘making”’ of Campbell’s Tomato Soup starts back 
on the great tomato farms which Campbell’s maintain 
to develop the finest tomatoes just for this soup. Years 
and years of study and experiment have yielded 
those full-meated, juicy kinds of tomatoes, harvested 
from a vast acreage every season for Campbell’s use. 


— tomato is sun-sweetened right on the vines, and 
plucked when it is full-ripe. Every tomato is washed 
five timesin running water. Strained through colanders of 
solid nickel with mesh as fine as pin-points, only 
the luscious tomato meat and pure juices are 
retained in this smooth puree. Golden country 
butter and delicate seasoning are blended in and 
the soup is cooked in giant tureens of solid nickel. 
Spotless cleanliness! Scrupulous care! All the 
experience and skill of the trained soup-chef ! The 
result is a tomato soup famous all over the world, 
with a deliciousness of flavor and a refreshing 
quality that women everywhere admire. Eat soup 
and keep well. 
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In sunny Spain, let me explain, 
There is no brighter pleasure, 
No thrill so rare that can compare 
With Campbell’s daily treasure. 
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eAround the World I Go 


IV 


Y DAWN next day the sea had 
B gone down and the fog roi‘ed off. 
Hainan was at last visible, a low 
shore with trees growing apparently in 
the surf, and junks sailing seemingly on 
land, but actually on lagoons. To the 
southeast, sand dunes, a few white 
buildings and a tall pagoda. We flewa 
signal for lighters all day, and so did the 
four other steamers in the roads, but no 
lighters came; only a few fishing junks with yellow ocher sails, 
drifting westward with the tide. 

The English girl walked our caged deck with the captain. 
She seemed in distress; so did he. Later he came and walked 
with me, his brow troubled. ‘‘Deuced awkward!”’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Feel a brute; can’t help it though.” 

“Can’t help what?” I asked. 

“It’s Miss B. She’s engaged to a chap in Hai Fong— 
hasn’t seen him for two years. She naturally wants to spend 
Christmas with him, and furthermore has got all the season- 
able ‘eats’ for the British and American community —plum 
puddings and so on. And now I’m darned if I know when 
we'll arrive. I’ve got a couple of hundred tons of cargo to 
get off and that boarding officer says the lightermen are de- 
bating whether or not to follow Pakhoi’s example and call a 
boycott. So in the meanwhile I’ve got to lie here waiting 
for ’em to make up their silly minds. Ginger’ll be raving.” 

“‘Ginger being the beloved, I suppose.” 

“Yes. Decent bloke. I play golf with 
him. I’m deuced sorry, but what can I do?”’ 

Next morning, and still no lighters. I 
tried to be cheerful to Miss B.—they might 
come that afternoon. 

She shook her blond head. Not they! 
The monsoon would be blowing and it 
would be too rough. Or else it would be 
calm and not wind enough. Or if wind and 
sea behaved themselves the tide would be 
wrong. Or there’d be a strike—or some- 
thing. Malignant fate was combining 
against her and Ginger. By now both he 
and her parents in Hong-Kong would be 
sure she was drowned, starting off in that 
awful gale, and there was no means of informing them to the 
contrary. Two households in mourning. Hai Fong pudding- 
less, desolate! Merry Christmas—huh! Merry Christmas 
stuck out here with a bunch of missionaries and a crowd of 
men who sat up all night chanting “‘Make it spades!” or 
“T’ll go alone” and didn’t care whether it was Christmas Day 
or Easter Monday. Merry Christmas!—her lip quivered. 








Young Ginger’s Sweetheart 


HE boarding officer came off in the forenoon. ‘“‘Damn 

rough luck on young Ginger,”’ I heard him say as the 
captain accompanied him to the gangway. “I'll do what I 
can.”’ His fast sailing sampan went away to the eastward 
and disappeared round the sand spit, whence all things came 
and went. 

A fine big steamer came up from Bangkok, at about tiffin 
time, and dropped her hook for an hour or two. I went off 
to her with the second mate across a sloppy, soupy sea. Our 
Chinese stroke oar pulled long or short as he felt inclined; so 
did bow. Their movements seldom synchronized. They 
either dug too deep or spooned the water over us in bucket- 
fuls. We wobbled across the swell like a water beetle stricken 
in the legs with alternate paralysis and stringhalt. The 
second mate had newly come East. He was a smart lad out 
of smart ships and the display disagreed with him. 

“Hi, you! Keep steady time, can’t you?” he snarled. 
“Watch my hand! Pull when I give the word. Now! 
Pull!—Pull!—that’s better—Pull! Oh, darn your soul!” 
The bow, catching a crab, was on his back on the bottom 
boards. The mate, raving, changed our oarsmen about, but 
it was, if anything, worse. ‘‘What a show!” groaned the 
mate. ‘And before all those ships too!’”’ He 
turned to me: “I say, would you mind taking 
stroke fora minute? Just to show these blasted 
fools how to keep time? D’you mind?” 

“Yes, I do,” said I. “I don’t want my ribs 
stove in. I'll take bow if you like and try to 
keep time with stroke.” 

I did my best, but keep time with stroke I 
could not; it was impossible to anticipate his 
next move. 

Our course looked a bit odd. 

“*Steady on,’’ said the mate presently. 
“You're pulling the boat round.” 

“Well, somebody’s got to pull if we’re not 
going stern first into that sand bank,”’ said I. 
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At that moment stroke surpassed himself by losing his oar 
overboard altogether. We lost ten minutes and a hundred 
yards fishing for it. We gained the steamer’s side at last, 
the mate pulling stroke, I bow, the two Chinese taking 
their ease like kings in the stern sheets. They have a lot 
more sense than they are given credit for, the Chinese. 








“TAKING THEM FOR A ROW, I SUPPOSE?” 


“Just taking them out for a row, I suppose?” 
said the steamer’s mate, looking over the rail. 

We wiped our dripping brows. ‘‘ Yes. On our 
ship we give them a treat every now and then.” 

The mate led the way to his cabin, past crates 
of fowls, packed like herrings, rows of little humped 
bullocks and stacks of pigs, snoozing each in its 
own cigar-shaped crate. The mate waved his hand 
toward the layers of slumbering pork. ‘“‘Life’s one 
sweet dream to them, a smile on every face. The dealers 
load ’em up with opium to keep ’em quiet. We had a gay 
time coming up against the monsoon, though — bullocks 
doing the Charleston down the alleyways, fowl crates roll- 
ing like hoops, pigs trundling every way. Chief says one of 
’em followed him down to the engine room. See anything of 
the monsoon?” 

“Yes, we noticed it. Hong-Kong bound, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yessir. The hook will be up in an hour. Christmas night 
will behold me shaking a leg in the Hong-Kong Hotel.” 

“Christmas night will behold us where we are, shaking 
dice for the last ginger ale,’’ said I. ‘‘And that’s why I’m 
here. There’s a young lady aboard consigned to—engaged 
to a Mr. Fleece of Hai Fong ——” 

“Not young Ginger?”’ 

“The same,” said I. “‘To ease the poor girl’s mind will 
you on reaching Hong-Kong notify her parents that she 
isn’t drowned—yet; and, if possible, cable 
Mr. Flee—er—young Ginger that she and 
the eats are on their way and hope to arrive, 
if not for this Christmas, in reasonable time 
for next?” 

He promised to do what he could and 
saw us to our boat. ‘“‘Merry Christmas!” 
said he brightly over the rail. 

Said the second mate, “If I could reach 
you with this oar ——’”’ 

We returned to our ship as we came, the 
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mate and myself pulling, the two Celestials : . y eae eae eet ce soar 
enthroned in the stern sheets. I hope they sree ayant Fong, low mud banks on either hand, be- 


enjoyed their outing. 

The captain was pacing the deck. 

““Where’s Miss B.?”’ I asked. 

“In her cabin, I believe,’ said he. 
“‘She’ll hardly speak to me. I feel like 
the villain in a penny novelette, sunder- 
ing young love—and all that. Blast those 
lighters!” 

He retired to his cabin and presently 
the tinkle of the phonograph was heard, 
playing The Yeomen of theGuard. After- 
noon dragged itself out. Miss B. was 
not visible. Forward the deck passengers 
played mah-jongg on the hatch covers, or 
slept. The Chinese firemen slumbered in 
rows along the scuppers, fishing lines 
knotted to their big toes. Toward evening 
a Norwegian steamer, losing patience, got 
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her anchor in and stood eastward for Hong-Kong. She 
broke some signal out as she went. I did not ask, but I have 
no doubt she too was wishing us a merry Christmas. Humor 
of that kind is very infectious. The sun went down, night 
fell, nothing came from behind the sand spit. The captain 
and I sat late. ‘‘Looks as if we’re stuck here for Christmas,” 
he growled. “Ought to do something by way of celebration, 
I suppose—cheer the ship up. But what, I don’t know,” 

“Looks as though all we can do is to hang our socks up 
and hope for the best.”’ 

“Looks like it,” said he. 

I woke next morning to a frightful pandemonium of 
crashes, bumps and yells. ‘‘Pirates,’’ thought I, and reached 
for my squirt. The door opened and my boy entered with a 
cup of tea. Tea and pirates didn’t seem compatible. It 
struck me that I was looking rather foolish. ‘I was just 
thinking it was time this revolver was cleaned,”’ I observed 
in a casual manner. ‘‘Plenty noise about; how come?” 

“Lighter come,”’ said he. 


Catching Up With Christmas 


BOUNDED on deck in pajamas, met the missionaries 

and bounded back again, reappearing more suitably clad. 
The ship was surrounded by lighters; some, already loaded, 
were beating up for the sand spit. 

““So they’ve come at last,” said I to the first mate, who 
was tallying cargo out. 

“At last! They commenced arriving by running slap into 
us at four bells this morning. D’you mean to say you didn’t 
hear ’em? How d’you manage to sleep like that?”’ 

“‘Clear conscience and pure living,”’ said I. ‘‘ You should 
try it yourself. Then we shan’t be so late in Hai Fong?” 

“‘Shan’t be late at all. Can’t go to Pak- 
hoi—we’d be shot; so we’re going straight | 
through. Miss B. has been singing like a | 
canary all the morning. D’you meantosay | 
you didn’t hear that either?” 

We sailed at noon, a happy ship. 
The Scotch ‘‘Chief”’ put on extra stok- 
ers, the monsoon withheld its wrath, 
the ocean flattened itself out in our 
path. 
All elements being propitious and | 
the firemen heaving coal regardless, | 
© \ we went ticking across the Tongking 
Gulf, the log showing figures which 
surprised itself. 

“‘Got a chap sitting on the safety 
valve?”’ I asked the Chief. 

“The safety valve,’ said he, with fine contempt, “‘is a 
degenerate contraption I just pairfectly ignore.”’ 

We passed Norway Island next morning and by noon on 
Christmas Eve were off Hon-Dau, a round green islet with a 
lighthouse atop. The pilot was aboard us almost as soon 
as the signal broke, a swarthy, smiling, bearded person, likea 
comic-opera brigand. 

“‘Have you a Mademoiselle B. aboard?’’ were his first 
words. Being assured that we were so honored, he bounded 
to the rail and shouted to his launch: 
“Hola! Jacques. Elle est ict. Téléphone 
Monsieur Gingaire immédiatement!” 

The whole South China coast seemed to 
be involved in l’affaire Gingaire. That 
done he went smiling and bowing up to the 
bridge to give the news that while we were 
at sea a ship of the same company, the 
Tung-Chow, had been taken by pirates, 
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dollars’ worth of bullion plundere:. We 


yond them dismal swamps. Far away t0 
the northeast, the. blue haze of mou tains. 
Barges drifted to meet us, drawn by ellip- 
tic sails which, with their many holes and multitude of 
bamboo slats, looked like giant skeleton leaves, autumn 
tinted. By late afternoon we had let go both anchors off our 
long-sought haven. Miss B. stood at the gangway, ‘uggage 
beside her, fluttering her handkerchief to a speeding motor 
boat. 

The Chief came on deck, wiping his hands with cotton 
waste. He looked hot. BS 

“Ah, weel,” said he, “we’re here in time and luvin 
hear-rts are u-nited—though I don’t mind tellin’ ye now that 
I verra near blew the ruddy ship to glory in doin’ it.” He 
grabbed me by the shoulder. ‘Tur-rn round quick, mon: 
Don’t look! Here’s young Ginger-r comin’!”’ 


(Continued on Page 241) 
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OUNG society girls of eleven cities, 

asked what soap they use for their skin, 

replied overwhelmingly, “Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap!” 

From luxurious, jazz-loving New York to 
strait-laced Philadelphia—from Boston, aris- 
tocratic and high-brow, to lovely romantic 
Baltimore, Nashville, New Orleans—the answer 
was the same. 


“Life-giving”—“ marvelous for the skin,” 
say New York debutantes 
In New York, Woodbury’s was nearly three times 
as popular among society debutantes as any 
other toilet soap. 

Among the lovely debutantes of Southern 
cities—Baltimore—Nashville—New Orleans— 
Savannah— Birmingham— Richmond—Atlanta 
—Woodbury’s was nine times as popular. 

In conservative Philadelphia, Woodbury’s was 
preferred seven times to any other. 

Two-thirds of Boston debutantes were using 


Woodbury’s; more than half the Washington 
debutantes. 


Send today Cincinnati, Ohio oo RR a 
for the. = ,Evsti’cake ef Woudbury's Feciel Soep, the Cold 
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The Andrew Jergens Co., 1€07 Alfred Street, 
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That last lingering look in the mirror—does it show a skin radiant with fresh beauty ? 


“Its purity” was the quality they named oftenest, 
in telling why they prefer Woodbury’s. “Its 
soothing non-irritating effect on the skin.” 


A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula by which 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest and finest ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordinary soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped a booklet of 
famous skin treatments for overcoming common skin 


defects. Within a week or ten days after beginning t 
use Woodbury’s, you will notice an improvement in your 
complexion. Get a cake to-day— 
begin to-night the treatment your 
skin needs! 


Copyright, 1927, by 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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The delicate grainings of prized jasper 
stone, the soft brown blends of sunlit 
heather—here is fresh, modern beauty 
for the floors of your home. It is a 
beauty, too, approved by critical deco- 
rators for every type of interior 


ANY women like the floors in 
their homes to be of one color 
tone throughout. They want something 
modern, something truly decorative. 
And they seek floors that will look 
equally effective in dining-room, living- 
room, and bedroom. A difficult task 
. . unless they have seen a floor like 
that in the living-room above. 

Brown Jaspé, it is called. To both 
the eye and the touch, this modern 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum is unlike 
any of the old-type floors you might 
think of. It is as smooth as a table-top, 
to begin with. The eye detects no cracks, 
no gaping seams. Yet this one-piece 
floor of brown Jaspé actually has the 
appearance of a rich, softly textured 
surface. 

To this unusual “jasper” effect have 
been added the mellow blends of 
heather brown. The result is a color 
tone that harmonizes in good taste with 
almost every type of room decoration. 
Skilled decorators have chosen it as a 
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Brown Jaspé 


a floor of correct color for 
every room in your house 


correct floor color for upstairs suites, 
libraries, solariums, living-rooms. And 
home-owners find that their floors of 
Armstrong’s Brown Jaspé Linoleum 
have that feeling and appearance of 
quality which instantly wins the ap- 
proval of their most critical friends. 
Such floors are “cemented in place” 
over heavy builders’ deadening felt. 
This means built in to last as long as the 


doors, windows, and woodwork —a 
permanent beauty that never needs re- 
newing. 

How are floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum cleaned? With much less effort 
and time than other floors require, for 
all these modern Armstrong Floors ever 
need is a waxing and polishing once 
or twice a year, and a dry-mopping on 
cleaning days. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


for every floo 


This attractive 
design in Arm- 
strong’s Marble 
Inlaid Linoleum, 
No. 79, will add 
an effect of spa- 
ciousness to your 
entrance hall. 








An inexpensive 
but long-wearing 
design in Arm- 
strong’s Printed 
Linoleum, No. 
8322. Ideal for an 
\ attic bedroom or 
maid’s room. 


JASPE ~ 






This Brown Jaspé Linoleum, pattern No. 17, makes a 

colorful floor of pleasing good taste for any room of your 

house. It satisfies the woman who wants something differ- 

ent, yet who desires her floors to meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of her most fastidious guest. 
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You wonder, “What does all this up- 
to-date floor beauty, comfort, and clean- 
ing ease cost?’’ Surprisingly little when 
your Armstrong Floor is_ installed; 
nothing at all as the years roll by. 
Your local department, furniture, or 
linoleum store merchant will show you 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum in two 
tones of brown. There you wii! also 
see Jaspé effects in green, blue, and 
gray, as well as scores of other new 
floor designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
, Just tell the merchant the size of the 
room you want refioored. He wiil give 
you the exact price of installing as 4 
permanent, built-in floor any puttern 
you select. 


Hazel Dell Brown will helj you 


Our decorator, Hazel Dell Brown, has written 
a new 24-page book,“‘The Attractive Home 
—How to Plan Its Decoration.” In this book 
she tells you how to plan interior decoration 
step by step. Different types of well-p!anned 
rooms, special color scheme set-ups, and the 
new Armstrong floor designs are ill: strated 
in full color. This book also contains « special 
“Decorator’s Data Sheet” and an offer of 
Mrs. Brown’s free, personal service. [t will 
be sent to anyone for 10 cents (in Canada, 
20c). Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2622 Mary Street, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 
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The Children’s Day 


(Continued from Page 34) 


time to think about our own children 
ther; in fact, I doubt if anyone thought 
thai they needed any help over difficult 
places. So we worked for the children of 


Europe in a crusade that was at once the 
mo ( unselfish and the most humane of 
an. recorded in history. 

j.ater came the inevitable reaction. 
Slowly but surely the war-torn countries 
of surope began their rehabilitation. The 
war, at least the slaughtering part of it, 
was over. Men and women whose time 
and hearts had been filled with the misery 
of the children across the sea came home 
and then, with a newly aroused sense of 
paternal and maternal instincts, began to 
think of our own children. Such was the 
beginning of organized child health work 
in this country. 

We had made some slight efforts in this 
direction before this time. New York City 
had organized a Bureau of Child Hygiene 
under municipal control in 1908, and five 
states had followed its example. But this 
growth was a slow one and stopped almost 
entirely during the war. From 1918 on 
there was a burst of speed—now every 
state in the Union hasa bureau of this kind. 

All but five of these are codperating with 
the Federal Government under the provi- 
sions of what is known as the Sheppard- 
Towner Law—more accurately, An Act 
for the Promotion of the Care of Mater- 
nity and Infancy. If the provisions of this 
act can be extended for a few more years 
it will have served its purpose in making 
adequate the needed health protection for 
mothers and babies. 

All of this is very well and a happy side- 
result of a dire disaster. But true child 
protection has not yet been achieved. 
The new crusade is now on, and something 
more than health is in the foreground. 
That is why we need a Children’s Day and 
a new vision of what natural childhood 
should and may be. Health is funda- 
mental; the assurance for that basis for 
life is due to every child, for without it 
nothing else is of much importance. The 
new note that is sounding here is that 
health, even in early childhood, is a matter 
that demands the codperation of the chil- 
dren themselves. Nothwithstanding our 
best efforts, health cannot be imposed 
upon anyone. It takes willing and inter- 
ested codperation to achieve it. 


Games for Health and @haracter 


(CHE DRED. least of all, are interested 
/ in abstract health or ways of getting it. 
3ut children, above all others, are not only 
plastic material to be worked on and for, 
both physically and mentally, but they 
arc also in the most receptive stage of life. 
ley need have no bad habits to eradi- 
cate. Adults suffer from the necessity of 
making a right-about-face when it comes 
to vetting rid of harmful habits before 
lexi ing helpful ones. And children have 
the will to help themselves provided the 
Way they are to follow is set before them 
in « manner that appeals to their interest. 
li:« play instinct is the strongest instinct 
chcren have. Health games have proved 
Uiorsuccess. Character-developing games 
Ci be equally successful. Both need, and 
‘. have, the full interest and codperation 
©: \ne children if they are real play and not 
tt ‘y disguised work. This is the secret 
0! our new method; this is the idea be- 
hind the Children’s Day. 

-lay first was selected for the Children’s 
Diy because that is a day that seems to 
beiong peculiarly to childhood. It seemed 
simple and appropriate to tie up the old 
idea of May Day Kings and Queens, May 
Parties and May Day basket hanging 
With the play idea that we hope will mean 
sO much more. 

' wish I might take you with me and 
See one of these celebrations as I have seen 
them. Troops of children going out into 
the woods to gather the flowers for their 


W 


May baskets; days out-of-doors in the 
spring worth all the other tonics together 
that have ever been devised or invented. 
Bright cheeks, and lungs full of life-giving 
oxygen. Then the joy of hanging the 
baskets on doors and incidentally culti- 
vating that blessed trait of giving without 
hope of reward. Group action for a good 
purpose, the best preparation for the give 
and take of adult life that we can have. 
Then the great day itself. The selection 
of the May King and Queen with no jeal- 
ousy and incidentally a pretty good lesson 
in the duties and privileges of citizenship. 
The happy games with no end of fun, the 
shining faces and the never-to-be-forgotten 
memories of childhood that take us over 
many difficult places in later life. 


Awakening bathers and-Mothers 


NTO this annual celebration that be- 

longs to children have gradually come 
the other and host of things that belong to 
a well-rounded childhood. Last year at the 
annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, it was 
voted to codperate in the Children’s Day 
by putting into the program an appeal 
to the children for their own safety against 
the danger of street accidents. This year 
another new note is to be introduced. For 
May Day this year will fall on Sunday. 
So it seems the right time to take the 
next, and possibly the greatest, step for- 
ward. In churches of all denominations, 
ministers have been asked to speak to the 
children of the value of character and of 
the things of the spirit. And there is a 
movement on foot to interest the great 
sculptors of this country in a contest hav- 
ing for its purpose the molding of a 
statue of the personification of the normal 
child, its real nature and the spirit of 
youth; a visual representation of the ideal 
we are working for. 

Each community should be responsible 
for its own May Day. The American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, has published a 
‘‘May Day Festival Book’’ full of sug- 
gestions of ways in which the Children’s 
Day can be celebrated. 

The day should enlist the active inter- 
est of every organization in each commu- 
nity—those that are mainly made up of 
fathers as well as those whose membership 
is mainly mothers and those that have 
both men and women members. For this 
matter of the welfare of our children con- 
cerns every parent. We used to include 
mothers only in our appeals for the chil- 
dren; we have bettered our ways now and 
fathers are getting into this game too. As 
a part of the Father and Son program, the 
Children’s Day is of first importance just 
as it is of the Mother and Daughter clubs. 

We will never pay our debt to childhood 
until the responsibility for fathers as well 
as mothers for their children is recognized 
and acted upon. 

Perhaps the true significance of May 
Day is not that it gives pleasure to the 
children, nor even that it makes a lasting 
imprint on their souls and bodies. The 
real meaning may. well lie in the awakening 
of fathers and mothers to the needs of 
child life. The lesson is not one that is to 
be learned and applied for a day only; its 
value must rest in the attitude that we 
gain toward the innate desire for expres- 
sion that lies in the heart of every child. 
Through pageantry and play, a child 
builds his world. His idealism is simple 
but beautifully direct. His true character 
develops from his own reaction to the 
world about him and not from any super- 
imposed ‘‘do’s’”’ and ‘“‘don’ts.”’ 

Children’s Day is therefore simply a 
starting point for all the other days of the 
year. It is a good day to start an in- 
ventory of what your town is providing for 
its children. Are there sufficient play- 
grounds and safe play spaces? Are the 


Buoyant health—energy— 
vitality for the day's tasks 
—demand perfect bodily 
elimination — hence the 
importance of bran. 


BRAN— 
warm and moist for effectiveness— 


cooked and softened for safety—forms 
a large part of this nourishing cereal 


F you have been wondering how you could take the 
bran you need without forcing yourself to it—how 
you could take it effectively and still safely— 


Here is the answer — Pettijohn’s. 


What is Pettijohn’s? 


Pettijohn’s is the whole wheat— including 25% natural 
bran. It is a cooked food. The naturally harsh bran is 
thoroughly softened so that there is no danger of intestinal 
irritation. 


Pettijohn’s is hot and moist—and so gives you two 
additional efficient aids to peristalsis (elimination). 


Pettijohn’s is bran in safe and effective form. And 
it is more than bran. 


It is a nourishing, satisfying cereal with all the natural 
nutritive elements of the whole wheat berry—the proteins 
and carbohydrates, the valuable mineral salts and indis- 
pensable vitamins— 


And warm, safe, effective bran besides. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
+4 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








**’TheTruth About Bran” 


This is the title of a new and 
authoritative study of the whole 
question of bran. Fill in coupon 
at bottom of page, detach and 
mail to The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany for a free copy. 


Pettijohn’s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 3D, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me your free booklet, “‘The Truth About Bran.” 


Cooks Quickly 


It is no trouble to prepare a 
Pettijohn’s breakfast. Petti- 
john’s cooks in 3 minutes—a 
fresh, hot, nourishing cereal 
—with 25% natural bran. 
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even after dozens of wash 


pohae delicately colored, with a soft, 
silken sheen—xew stockings. Oh! to 
keep them zew until they wear out! 


With Lux you avoid the two unseen en- 
emies of silks—rubbing with cake soap and 
the injurious alkali in so many soaps, re- 
gardless of whether they are flakes or chips 
or cakes. Enemies that quickly rob your 
stockings of their original silkiness, their 
delicate coloring! 


7 vf ae 


F  eivede wash silk stockings in rich, 
bubbling Lux suds. With tissue-thin, 
transparent Lux diamonds there is no ru- 
inous rubbing—no harmful alkali. Lux 
leaves stockings silky and soft—it fairly 
gives them new life! 
Use Lux for your silk dresses and underwear, 
too—your sweaters and other woolens. Sold only 
>». in the familiar Lux packages for your 
pas PN re =. protection. Lever Bros. Co.,Cambridge, 
om [ Massachusetts. 


If its safe im 
\ 
water, 
it’s safe in Lux 
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schools in sanitary condition and main- 
tained in a hygienic manner? Is there ade- 
quate health supervision and health 
education in the schools? Are there enough 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout organizations 
to meet the need of every boy and girl 
eligible for membership? Have you 
planned for summer outings and camp 
experience ? 

And when the health needs of the school 
children have been met, is there not some- 
thing still needed for the health care of 
the child under school age? Have you 
checked up on your town’s toll of pre- 
ventable illness in childhood? Do you 
realize that no community could make a 
wiser or more far-reaching investment for 
its future than in the provision of ways 
and means for keeping children in sound 
health? Is there proper provision for 
character building through right associa- 
tions? In short, are you giving the chil- 
dren of your community a square deal? 
Children are everybody’s business. Alone, 
fathers and mothers can do much, but 
they must band together fully to combat 
the harmful influences that lurk in every 
community. Evil and good are equally 
contagious; it takes a small and short 
exposure to either to start an epidemic. 

We have been considerably put to it to 
know what to do with this regularly 
recurring problem of the younger genera- 
tion. Nothing new about it; every gener- 
ation meets the same question. But 
today, with the complexity of living, the 
growing disregard for law and the claimed 
freedom of youth, our problem seems more 
difficult. Until your child is ten years old, 
his development is largely yours to de- 
termine and to guide. After that—and 
whether you like it or not, it is an ines- 
capable fact—he belongs to himself and 
to his world as he sees it. From that time 
on you may correct if you please, but the 
building is so nearly finished that attempts 
at alteration do not change its shape or 


structure. So this Children’s Day belong 
to the younger children. Not that the 
older ones should be barred out, but t 
the younger ones must hold the cente: 
the stage. For they are the material \ 
which, and for which, we are to build for 
future; and it is never too early to bevin. 

Nothing could be more true and more 
important for this sometimes weary world 
than a full realization and application « 
Mr. Hoover’s summing up of the problem 
that confronts us with regard to cur 
children: 

“The child of today is born into a world 
which would have staggered his imnie- 
diate forbears. Through fresh sources of 
power and energy, through increased and 
more widely diffused wealth and oppor- 
tunity, through the instruments which 
science is rapidly developing and placing 
in our hands as common tools, literally a 
new world is being created, which calls {for 
a tremendous adjustment on the part of 
the individual. It is a world moving at a 
vastly accelerated pace and consequently 
throws additional strain upon the mental 
and physical being of the individual. The 
child of today has a far greater scope of 
choice in all his actions; the drama of life 
is acted upon a much wider stage. He 
needs to develop a surer balance than was 
required in a less complex environment. 

“It is necessary that we begin to rear a 
new child for this new world, one who is 
fully equipped to direct its forces and in- 
struments of power, who can master it 
rather than be mastered by it. We who 
are concerned in any way with the better- 
ment of children are engaged in a work of 
racial defense, and it is essential that we 
summon to the task the most accurate 
knowledge that science can give us, that 
we perfect our social machinery and man 
it with experts, and that we look steadily 
ahead to a clearly visioned goal.”’ 

This is the meaning of Children’s Day. 
May we all live up to it. 
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Delphine 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Delphine looked mockingly at a far 
corner of the room. ‘‘I can see you in the 
tropics,”’ she said clearly. ‘‘ You will walk 
down rows of coconuts and coffee beans. 
Beautiful girls will come toward you with 


the eyes of houris, and you will say to. 


them gruffly: ‘What are you looking at 
me like that for?’”’ 

“Any houri,”’ said Larry, ““must have 
something in her head besides decorative 
eyes if she’s to interest me.” 

“T never have tried to interest you, 
Larry,”’ she said, ‘‘if you remember.” 

“You didn’t have to try,” he told her 
gloomily. ‘Delphine, if you want Bert 
Paget to make love to you, I’ll head for 
Majorca.” 

“If you were Bert I’d say ‘Why not stay 
here and make love to me?’”’ said Del- 
phine shortly. 

“If I do, will you marry me?” Larry 
demanded. 

“Oh, don’t keep talking about mar- 
riage,”’ said Delphine. 

Suddenly he snarled out at her: 
“What’s become of your painting? I 
thought you were getting on with that.” 

“‘After-a while I’ll paint,’’ she said irri- 
tably. ‘‘Just now I want to play. You 
don’t know how to play, Larry.” 

“It’s not the only thing I know, at all 
events,’’ said Larry. ‘‘ Delphine—if we go 
to Majorca, dad and I, we go in a week.” 

“Do go, Larry,” said Delphine. ‘The 
tropics may do you good. When you 
come back you may be a wonder.” 

He said very slowly: ‘I know what 
you mean, but you don’t,”’ and marched 
out of the house without saying good 
night. 

Delphine waited for Bert Paget. When 
she thought about him there was a 
pleasant singing in her, but when she 
thought about Larry there was a deep 
ache. So she tried to put away Larry and 


to remember Bert. When he came in he 
kissed her. ‘‘Lord,”’ he said, ‘‘this is nice. 
You’re looking pure gold, Delphine. What 
smells so good?” 

She lit more incense and sat in the chaise 
longue. Paget smoked beside her, saying 
little, watching her, listening to her. Pres- 
ently he began to tell her how much he 
loved her. He did it, she thought, very 
well. She told him so, and made one or 
two suggestions. ‘‘The part, Bert, about 
other women not interesting you since 
you met me—I think that’s a bad flaw. 
Change that to something like this: 
‘Other women interest me while I’m with 
them; but you’re the only one I have to 
think about.’”’ 

He said: “‘I’ll make a note of that,” and 
added: ‘‘ Delphine, I’m in earnest.”’ 

She said: ‘‘Don’t be so old-fashioned. 
Come and make some sandwiches.”’ 

Paget said: ‘‘Blow the sandwich:;— 
well, not permanently. But let’s pre de 
‘em by some arrangement to marry «nd 
live in a little flat.” 

He went on like this for an hour. He 
was, Delphine thought, undoubtedl: in 
earnest. How their technic varied—L .:rty 
had no technic. Larry —— 

“TIsn’t that true, darling?” said Paxet. 

“What true?”’ asked Delphine. 

He said mournfully: ‘‘That was my 
best card and you didn’t hear it. [It’s 
have an armistice for sandwiches.” 

Toward eleven they went on toa Ju 1ior 
League dance at a hotel. Outside the low 
dim ballroom Larry Bond was louns.ing. 

‘Nothing to breathe in that place,” he 
grumbled. 

“I didn’t come out for the air,” Del- 
phine told him. 

“I don’t know what on earth I came 
for,’’ he complained. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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THE FAMILY SELECTS A MOVIE 









































LETS ALL GO we. WEVE ALL SEEN THAT! 
TO THE MOVIES. «LET'S SEE LETS SEE ADOLPHE 
TONIGHT RICHARD DIX IN MENJOU IN“EVENING . THEN 
“KNOCKOUT REILLY” CLOTHES: /? | FoLLows AN 
7 ~~ ; ARGUMEAT 
mse, \ ee 2 AS TO WHAT 
° — ; THEY LAST 
8@ 1% me ae 
Ko ab » ADOLPHE 
fi MEAJOU IN 
2 ? 
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CLARA BOW IN 
**ROUGH HOUSE 
ROSIE?” 











FINE! ETS GO 



















ONE THING 
THE FAMILY 
AGREES ON. 
“IFITS A 
PARAMOUNT 
PICTURE 

It'S THE BEST 
SHOW IN 
TOWN.” 


YES, OF COURSE 
ITS A 


PARAMOUAT 
PICTURE’ 


GREAT, 
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Tn] rent Bios IT'S A PARAMOUNT PICTU RE SEE 
| uilding . : x lacaaadac 
ot ee P . X : 
Winn: ew 5 
TTT | Nes west 5 renee a : oe : , 
aoe Sar ee SS - 
Check the ones you have seen, make a date for the others, and 
don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 
TITLE PLAYERS DIRECTOR DATE 
THE KID BROTHER Starring HAROLD LLOYD. Produced by Harold Lloyd Corporation | 7 
SORROWS OF SATAN ADOLPHE MENJOU, Ricardo Cortez, Lya de D. W. Griffith 
Putti, Carol Dempster. De 
HOTEL IMPERIAL Starring POLA NEGRI. With James Hall and Mauritz Stiller 
me George Siegmann. ee 7 4-2 2 
Elinor Glyn’s IT Starring CLARA BOW. With Antonio Moreno. Clarence Badger 
( ——eerren Magarine Story) atti =! nial 
NEW YORK Ricardo Cortez, Lois Wilson, Estelle Taylor, Wil- Luther Reed 
oe liam Powell, Norman Trevor. faite ele SA 
LOVE'S GREATEST MISTAKE Evelyn Brent, William Powell, James Hall, Joseph- Edward Sutherland 
(" Liberty” Serial Story) ine Dunn. 
LEY IT RAIN Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. With Shirley Eddie Cline 
“oe naa SL Mason. ; 3. MEN 
Zane Grey’s Jack Holt, Betty Jewel and Tom Kennedy. John Waters 
_ THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER ei 
THE TELEPHONE GIRL Warner Baxter, Madge Bellamy, Holbrook Blinn, Herbert Brenon 
a ats, May Allison, Lawrence Gray. ae: 
EVENING CLOTHES Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Virginia Luther Reed 
Valli, Noah Beery and Louise Brooks. at 
Elin or ot Glyn’s s RITZY Starring BETTY BRONSON. With James Hall. Dorothy Arzner es P -s. 
BLIND ALLEYS Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. With Evelyn Frank Tuttle 
Brent and Greta Nissen. x 
KN oc KOUT [ REILLY Starring RICHARD DIX. With Mary Brian. Malcolm St. Clair = 
AKISS IN A’ TAXI Starring BEBE DANIELS. Clarence Badger rt 
CASEY AT THE BAT Starring WALLACE BEERY. With Ford Ster- Monty Brice 
pean, ling, ZaSu Pitts and Sterling Holloway. 
CABARET Starring GILDA GRAY. With Tom Moore. Robert Vignola ms 
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Children of Divorce 


Lloyd 
Production Esther Ralston 


SENSATIONAL exposé of the jazz orphans of today, inno- 
cent victims of the divorce evil strewn in the wake of broken 
homes to drift aimlessly in uncharted seas. A cross-section of 
unguarded youth that everyone should see. From Owen John- 
son’s novel, running serially in “Red Book,” with Gary Cooper, 
Einar Hanson and Norman Trevor. B. P. Schulberg, Asso. Producer. 


E:ddte Cantor in 
Special 
Delivery 


Even a -Matlman 


Stas Fis Moments 


ID BOOTS” is back again 

in a riotous comedy about 
a letter carrier who mixes the 
mail with surprising results. 
More things happen on his 
route than you can ever imagine! The story is by Eddie Cantor 
and he has a great supporting cast—Jobyna Ralston, Donald 


Keith and William Powell. Directed by William Goodrich. 


Esther Ralston in 
Fashions for Women 


e— 5) 
HE beautiful blonde EW 
goddess of the screen, . 
Esther Ralston, in a pic- 
ture combining an in- 
tensely romantic story 
with the most sumptuous 
fashion parade ever 
screened. With Einar 
Hanson and Raymond 
Hatton. Directed by 
Dorothy Arzner. 


Florence Vidor in 
Afraid to Love 


cA Comedy of Errors 
LORENCE VIDOR is married 


to a man she doesn’t dare to 
love, Clive Brook, and he is in the 
same predicament! No end of com- 
plications, as you can well imagine, 
but all ends happily for these aristo- 
crats of the screen. From “‘The Mar- 
riage of Kitty” by Fred de Gresac 
and F. de Croisset. With Jocelyn 
Lee and Norman Trevor. Directed 


by Edward H. Griffith. 


y) 














Too Many Crooks 






Directed by Starring 
Fred Newmeyer «Mildred Davis 


Ace: ABLE Mildred Davis is back in pictures again, with a 
story as full of surprises as a Christmas stocking. Among 
other things, she gives a house party with some of our best 
burglars as guests! Lloyd Hughes, George Siegmann, George 
Bancroft, El Brendel and Tom Ricketts are in the cast. 
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Cheaper, Madam 


than Soiling and Ruinin ¢ Towels 


to remove cold cream from the face 


NOW Due to women’s tremendous acceptance of 230 LARGE 
REDUCED Kleenex, it is now made in volume produc- HANDKERCHIEF 
tion, at a greatly reduced price to you. This 
IN PRICE lowered price with 30% more ’Kerchiefs in ; SHEETS ¥ 
ALMOST each box makes the present price of Kleenex (Big size—90 sq. in. each) W) 
HALF! scarcely more than half what you paid before. FIFTY CENTS r 


Please accept 
7-day supply of 
this new and exquisitely 
different way 


to try 


CARCELY a beauty expert 

today but urges this re- 
markable new way of removing 
cleansing cream. 


Women by the millions are 


flocking to its use. 


Virtually every stage and 
screen star of note employs it. 


On the market little more 
than one year, it is said to be 
probably the most sensationally 
adopted beauty accessory ever 
known. 


It makes a unique and marked 
difference in the color and fine- 
ness of your skin—in the elimi- 
nation of oily skins, blemishes 
and imperfections. AN D—it costs 
less to use than any other way 
known to remove cold cream. 


What It Is 


It is called the Kleenex ’Kerchief. It 
comes in exquisitely soft, pure white 
sheets of handkerchief size. It is 27 
times as absorbent as the ordinary towel. 
It is the only material made, in consul- 
tation with leading dermatologists, solely 
for the removal of cleansing cream. 


Ends Two Beauty Mistakes 


It ends the soiled towel method, judged 
dangerous to skin beauty. Too often 
you thus rub dirty cold cream back into 
the skin. That fosters skin blemishes. It 
invites blackheads. It is a prime cause 
of oily skin and nose conditions. 


To use cold cream effectively, you must 
remove it all from the skin. Towels, 
cloths, paper substitutes, etc., won’t do it. 


It ends, too, the mistaken use of paper 
makeshifts; not sufficiently absorbent to 
thoroughly cleanse, too harsh for deli- 
cate skin fabric. 


End these mistakes, and you'll note an 
amazing difference quickly in your skin. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 








Ends 


Oily skin and nose 
conditions amazingly. 
Expense of ruining, 
laundering towels. 





Keeps 
Your make-up fresh 
hours longer. 


Lightens the skin sev- 
eral shades. 


* * * * 


Your make-up will hold hours longer 
than before. Your skin will lose its oily 
look. Your nose will seldom call for 
powder. 

Send Coupon 


A few days’ use will prove the results of 
the Kleenex ’Kerchief beyond all ques- 
tion or doubt. Mail the coupon. A full 
7-day supply will be sent you. 


Kleenex’Kerchiefs— 
absorbent — come in 
exquisite flat hand- 


table drawer. 


Professional size: 
Sheets 9 x 10 
inches . 

















7-Day Supply—FREE 


KLEENEX CO., L-4 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of Big Kleenex 'Kerchiefs — absorbent — 
as offered. * 
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kerchief boxes to 
fit your dressing 
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(Continued from Page 46) 


“To dance with me,”’ she said. 

“So you know that at last,” he offered, 
as they danced—‘“‘that I shouldn’t hang 
round these places if it weren’t for you. 
You don’t look like the sort of person who 
hangs round ’em yourself,” he added. 

She demanded indignantly why she 
didn’t look like that sort of person. Larry 
laughed, asked monotonously how her 
painting lessons were coming, frowned 
when she said coldly that she was off 
painting for good. He left before she did, 
explaining that he was fed up. They 
stood for a moment looking down the 
room. The lights were very low, the music 
was not, and the floor was filled with 
slowly moving figures. “I like to dance,” 
said Larry, “but I’m no caterpillar nor yet 
no turtle. I’m smothered, and I want 
some talk that’s more than skin-deep.” 


IS big outdoor-looking figure strode 

away through the youths about the 
door, and Delphine told Bert Paget that 
Larry was the nicest man that she knew. 
“Except you,” she added politely. Then 
she told Bert that she had seen him witha 
perfect-looking person on the avenue and 
that she was now profoundly jealous. 
“That must have been Bertha Drown,”’ 
Bert said. ‘‘You don’t know her,” and 
added stiffly that she wasn’t in the Junior 
League, and talked on a bit about Bertha 
Drown—how fine and independent she 
was. ‘‘Don’t let her marry you for your 
riches,” she told him, and was amazed 
when Bert, son of the great Graham Paget 
who owned half the town, flushed and 
shifted. ‘I’m going to marry you,” he 
reminded her, and she said: ‘‘So you 
are.”’ Through their slow progress home, 
their leisurely farewell, Bert said much 
more and said it well. Finally she grew 
very tired and, so that he’d go home, said 
that she would marry him. 

When Helene came home, Delphine, 
picking the rhinestones from her hair, 
asked: ‘‘What did you and Phil talk 
about ?”’ 

Helene stared. ‘“‘There’s only one thing 
Phil can talk about,” she said. 


““That’s all I want them to talk about, . 


Helene. Larry’s going to Majorca.” 
‘‘Where’s that?’’ 
Helene asked. ‘Not 
that I care where he 
goes. Do you?” 

““Not one rap,”’ said 
Delphine. 

Helene eyed her. 
“That’s pretty em- 
phatic to be the truth,” 
she commented. 







ELPHINE the 

Lure, said: ‘‘I 
finally told Bert Paget 
tonight that I’d marry 
him. I don’tlove him, 
I wouldn’t marry him 
for my life—but he 
did conduct such a 
perfect evening that I couldn’t bear to 
spoil the picture.” 

“‘He’s nice and rich,” said Helene, yawn- 
ing. ‘‘His father is really very rich, you 
know—for any town. Why not let it go 
at that?” 

“T’ll send Bert a note in the morning, 
calling it off,’’ said Delphine. 

In the morning, across the paper in a 
flow of grim letters, the news went out: 
Graham Paget, the great man of the town, 
a bankrupt and a suicide. He had shot 
himself at his home sometime before mid- 
night. 

Delphine sat up in bed and read the 
story—how his only son, Elbert, had 
entered the house, had gone into his 
father’s study, and had found him sitting 
dead at the desk, where lay a bald state- 
ment of his ruin. 

“Poor Bert,’’ Delphine cried. 
liked his father a lot.” 

“‘And ‘poor’ is the word, isn’t it?” 
Helene suggested. ‘“‘Bert—who was so 
nice and rich. And on top of everything, 
he’ll have your letter.” 





“eé He 
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Delphine stared up at Helene and said: 
“T can’t send my letter now, can I?” 

“Some would say,” Helene observed 
dispassionately, ‘“‘that this is the very 
time to send it.” j 

“Don’t,”” said Delphine miserably. 
“Helene, how horrible. Don’t you see, he 
thinks I was in earnest; and now I’ve got 
to be in earnest!” 

Delphine was more than an hour in 
writing him a few lines of condolence. Al 
the extravagant phrases of the night be- 
fore, when she had been in tune with hier 
lamp shade and her joss sticks, had fallen 
away and had left her with only the stark 
fact of her engagement. It was difficult to 
find even a way to begin. “Darling,” 
stared up at her in mockery. “Dearest,” 
was ridiculous. Finally she counted on his 
terrible preoccupation to cover the de- 
ficiency of her letter. 

She did not count on Bert’s coming 
straight to her that evening, unannounced. 
She had guests, whom she turned over to 
Helene, and ushered Bert into the provoc- 
ative rose-and-blue room, which was 
her own. The provocation of the room, 
its dimness, its fragrance, were now as 
lost on Bert Paget as they were forgotten 
by Delphine. 


E SAT with his head in his hands, 

hardly looked at her, brooded, burst 
out: “‘Gad, to think that last night, while I 
was here with you, he was going through all 
that alone. If I’d only been there—if I 
could only have been with him—and told 
him that it didn’t matter, that we’d start 
over again together. And to think of the 
rot I was talking—oh, you know what I 
mean—when there was dad—dad ——’”’ 

Delphine took his hands, and he seemed 
not even to notice. She saw that he had 
not come to her to cling to her as one turns 
to another in trouble. He appeared to 
care only to pour out these words—upon 
whom, it hardly mattered to him. But 
when she stood beside him, touched his 
hair, tried to comfort him, he leaned 
against her and sobbed, unashamed, as if 
she had been his mother. She was shaken 
by his pallor and gauntness, there in her 
gay and colored little room, a room visibly 
planned by Delphine the Lure. 

It was as if among the piled cushions, 
the perfumes, the low lights and mirrors 
of that place, grief itself had shown its 
face and all these lesser 
things had themselves be- 
come pallid and without 
substance, or had van- 
ished, as had his 
words of the night be- 
fore. 

He was restless, and 
when he rose to go, 
stood looking down at 
her in silence. And 
seeing him mute and 
without support of 
that old manner of his, 
she put her arms about 
him and said tense!y: 
“Bert, remember this: 
No matter what you’re up against in these 
days to come, I’m right there with you.” 


E SAID, with an air of wonder: “You 

know, Delphine, last night I could::'t 

feel you were in earnest. But youare— ~” 

“TI am and I will be,” she promised, 
‘forever and ever.” 

He kissed her and went away. ‘e 
buried her head in her pillows and we)t. 
“‘ Anyway, I’ve done the decent thing. It 
would be a crime to give him up now — 
with all he has to face ——” But she 
cried hopelessly. 

Helene’s guests had gone, Helene was 1n 
bed and Delphine was alone in the living 
room, staring at the fire, when the tcie- 
phone rang. Larry’s big voice came out: 
“Delphine, I’m downstairs, with the car. 
Will you run out a little way? I’ve only 
one more day here ——” 

She thought: “I’ve known Larry all my 
life—maybe I can talk this over with him”; 
and said: “‘I’ll be down.” 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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Extra help for all your washing and cleanin 


Unusually sal soap and 


Millions of women have been getting 
the extra help of Fels-Naptha for years in 
washing clothes. 

Although at one time or another they 
may have been tempted into trying chips, 
powders or what not, they come back 
to Fels-Naptha. Théy realize that 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap—and does 
thorough work more quickly and more 
easily. 


Unusually good soap and plenty of 


in i give extra washing help 
you’d hardly expect from any other soap, 
no matter what its form, or color, or price. 

But its extra help doesn’t stop with 
clothes. This same dirt-loosening quality 
that helps so much with the wash, gives 
you extra help in cleaning painted 
woodwork, scrubbing floors, brightening 
bathroom enamel, removing spots from 
rugs and draperies, in fact in all your 
household cleaning. 

It is because Fels-Naptha has proved 


plenty of naptha combined in Fels-Naptha. 


so great a help throughout the home, 
that women who use it say: “Noth 
can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 

Get a Golden Bar from your g 
Start today to get the benefit of its 
extra help! 


Whether r washing is done in tubs or in a 
washing eine —whether cool, lukewarm or 
hot water is used, or clothes are bailed, you are 
sure to get the extra help of Fels-Naptha. 

It is splendid for taking out spots and pe 
Many women prefer it for their most perso 
laundering—for the extra cleanliness it gives with 
so little effort and handling. 
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nd... I promise — ; 
to keep that schoolgirl complexion” = |_- 


Thousands are doing it through this simple rule j : 





in natural skin care, followed in this way: 





WX JOMEN used to lose the priceless charm of 
youth, then struggle everlastingly to regain 
it. Today, by following natural and proved ways 


WHEN tempted to “try” an unproved soap, 


b pain p-nig Palmolive came, — in skin care, they keep it. over night. They clog the pores, often enlarge F 

were told, “Use no soap on your faces.” 4: them. Blackheads and disfigurements often FF 

Soaps then were judged too harsh. Start by avoiding the use of unproved ways fll ‘ & 4 

aid kin. A good complexion is too price. HOw. They must be washed away. z 

Blended of rare cosmetic oils,and made Of yOUr sain. Ag P P os : 

solely for ome purpose, to safeguard less for experiment. You can retain natural Avoid this mistake 3 

your complexion, Palmolive has largely charm and freshness through the years simply by Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment JF 

WX chenged che heneiy methods <tyne world. taking ordinary precautions with your skin. given above. Do not think any green soa», or [J 

aD Use it according to the rule printed nF one represented as of olive and palm o's, is 7 
a 4 in the text at the right. Note the differ- Foremost skin specialists of the world recom- ple pag le Nia P 


mend soap and water cleansing as the first rule 
in skin care. Leading beauty experts employ it. 
Results are proved on every side. Try it—it will 
do much for you. 


, Ga ence that comes. 
















The rule to follow if guarding a good 
complexion is your goal 


Wash your face gently with soothing 

. Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. If your skin is 
inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good 


Retail 
Price 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 





cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. Use powder and 
rouge if you wish. But never leave them on 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it oes 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Ther note 
the amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soo hing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsvevet. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural colo: that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, n, *hing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. vg 

The only secret to Palmolive i exclusive blend 
—and that is one of the world’s pi0v__ 3s beauty secrets. 

his¢_ 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (DEL. CORP.), CHICAGO, ILLINOiws 
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ie box. Their mur- 
4 “Te VERYBODY mured talk was au- 
* does,”’ she said dible as the music 
| briefly, “‘and I’m not ceased. 
ba your little sister.”’ “T’ve been step- 
| “No, by Jove, I ping out for some 
know that,” said years now,” this girl 
Larry, and fell silent. said. ‘“‘If anybody 
Decidedly she said home and cra- iH 
could not talk this dle to me I’d run like 4 
over with him, after a bunny.” i 
all. And he would “Nobody will, I 
go to Majorca, and assure you,”’ said the 
she would marry man dryly. 
Bert —— “Stop it, you babe,” she ad- “Takes you to adorn that life,’’ the girl 
dressed herself angrily. ‘‘You can’t go cried to him sharply. 
back on Bert in his trouble, and nothing “‘Drop it,” the man advised, and wanted 
else matters.” to know: “Don’t you love me?”’ id 
Larry was saying: ‘Delphine, there’s “Yes, I have no love for you ——’”’ she i 
some place that I want to take you—and took this on, singing. 
I don’t know whether I have the nerve. Larry said in Delphine’s ear: ‘‘ Nothing 
Do you think you’re game?”’ the matter with that talk. It’s the speech 
““Yes,’’ she said with unnecessary loud-_ of the élite.” 
ness. “I’m game—for anywhere you'd Delphine was trying to be aware, trying 
take me, Larry.” to be sophisticated, trying to be detached. 
“Don’t you be so sure,” said Larry. She looked about, made interested com- 
a “Come on, then.” ments, felt herself adult and accustomed, 
S He left the boulevard, which he said even spoke of sociological interest, and 
‘sg looked very much like Delphine with was annoyed when Larry laughed. 
rhinestones in her hair, and ran down into 
. that part of the city known as Lower E WAS still laughing when there came 4 
2 ‘Town—a web of narrow streets, decorous a cry, the impact of a blow, and two f 
4 enough in appearance, but irrevocably men leaped upon each other on the floor a 
Ps isolated from the uptown world of clubs beneath. There were shouts, running feet, i 
4 z and teas and churches and homes. She someone called out to the orchestra to 
nd | said nothing. Once she had shot some keep on playing; but it ceased with a a 
nd rapids with her father and had not uttered crash when two shots sounded on the floor, ig 
a Pi ay and now it was so that she seemed and one of the huddled figures crumpled M ke, 5 h i 
‘> take every surprise. She knew that the and pitched headlong and flattened, and Tt [ : 
ge “-spectable and the safe sometimes gave from the ground appeared two policemen. d C you r aS wy S OeS CO V A CC 
en Lower Town parties, taking in the dance In an instant the floor was thinned, was 
& halls = the night court, but she had al- deserted. || | ; 
e ’s despised curiosity masking as in- Following the two who had sat in the [ i 
e ry. Now she said nothing, even when next box, Larry and Delphine found them- a S Wwe d S S IT) al y 1) CW | 
ent [i rry drew up at a veiled building, where selves rushing down narrow inclosed 4 
or ia y one light burned in a lower window, _ stdirs, and then in the fresh icy air outside : ; 
: i, i from an upper floor wild and raucous a door on the side street; and Larry was S certain as your need for styles anywhere, and know that 4 
, ‘ic Was pounding. Pre ok iehion Pep aR new Spring shoes is your _ the shoe you choose is also worn ' 
hat ees music sounds familiar anyway,”’ under the robes, “was extremely interest- desire for the correct in style. No by smartly clad women from 
oes & said Larry, parked his car, took out ing’’; and then, to her own angry amaze- longer need you wear shoes styled Fifth Avenue, New York, to : 
keys, drew up the windows and locked ment, she began to sob. ile Mis ieeilldan’ cold f d "4 A | K 
ote car doors. ‘Hard-boiled neighbor- As if he were not hearing, Larry kept his only Dy individual whim or prel- Broadway, Los Angeles. Know, 
od,” he explained. Tei ailence, drove rockiently up from the dark erence. Now you may know that | too, that Walk-Overs fit. They 
“Are you abducting me, Larry?” she and decorous-looking streets, back onto . . 
j ced as they Well ull Uk ania. as knee: the shoes you like are correctly are correctly tailored to keep the } 
hing “I don’t even know whether I want to — Then he slowed down, and with his eyes smart. Walk-Over standard styles | smartness that makes you like 
. «vduct you,” he told her brutally. on the road, he began to speak—rough, are created by the largest maker of . them. Write for Booklet B, illus- 
over. “Well, pretend—as I do!” Delphine driving speech, as if he were not hearing ; ' 1 E 
that Ci ied. : those punctuating sobs of Delphine’s. trade-marked shoes In the world. trating the new Wa k-Over 
give - Yu wie unt death and oe grave of But he nrg ne for: ie ae Each style is approved by a i standard styles, and the name ) 
iil the pretending,” Larry said, and they “T want you to cry,” he said, ‘“‘only . . : . i { 
lend mounted to the upper hall, where the hope you know what you’re crying about. nation-wide chain of retail . of the Walk-Over merchant i 
ets. inusic sounded. I hope it’s because there isn’t a difference merchants. Choose Walk-Over ‘S* nearest you. 
_ They went in, wearing their wraps, toa worth naming between that dance you’ve © 1927, G. E. K. Co. 
Dox Overlooking a dim floor. The lights just attended, down there in Lower Town, 
‘vere very low, the music was net, and the and that one at the gold-and-silver hotel Walk-Over Shoes for Men as well as Women are made by 
oor was filled with slowly moving figures, where you and I danced in the dark three 






















































(Continued frem Page 48) 


t when she saw him she knew that 
tl was no possibility of talking this 
over with him. He swung her into the car 
al post grimly, and drove without a word. 

he night was white and black—a quilt 
of {vesh-fallen snow and a darkness which 
faintly glowed with light from the white 
earth. There were still flying crystals in 
th. air, and a sharp perfume, as if snow 
ard the cold liberated a fragrance as sweet 
a. that of flowers. Larry, who drove with 
tle cover down because he liked to feel the 
sy on his hair, looked out and said: 
“Gosh, what is it all about, Delphine?”’ 

She burst out passionately: “I don’t 
want to know. It’s cruel and horrible and 
it doesn’t care what happens to any of us.” 

‘Where did you get that wisdom?” 
Larry inquired imperturbably. 

“T don’t have to get it. I have only to 
watch everything. Larry—I hate living.” 

He tried to look down at her through 
the darkness and could see only the small 
oval of her face stern against the gloom. 
He quoted: ‘‘‘When men hurt themselves 
with the javelins of the sunlight, they ac- 
cuse the sun ——’”’ and he added in a tone 
whose tenderness shook her, as it shook 
him: ‘Did you get 
hurt, little sister? ”’ 


figures which hardly moved in the dim 
light. There was little talk; the slow 
scraping of feet, the blare and rattle of the 
brasses and the drums, the sharp throaty 
cries of the band leader, the occasional 
outburst of uncontrollable and sleepy song 
from somebody in the band or on the 
floor—these were the only sounds. 

“They’re not talking!’’ Delphine said 
tensely. “‘Why don’t they talk?” 

Larry was silent. In the boxes on either 
side, there was talking, subdued talk, 
laughter, clink of glass. 

“Larry,” said Delphine, ‘‘why on earth 
have you brought me here?”’ 

“Oh, it’s quite respectable to come and 
look on,’”’ Larry reminded her. ‘‘The best 
people do that—some even dance. And, 
Delphine—what is the matter with it, 
down here?”’ 

She looked at him speechlessly. 


ste HAT is?” he persisted. “It’s a 
good jazz orchestra—one of the 
best. The floor, as you see, is quite excel- 
lent. And the women’s clothes—aren’t 
they really very, very smart? If the set- 
ting were a bit more ornate and if the 
men were in Tuxedos, shouldn’t you think 
you were in some uptown hotel?” 
A man and a girl 
came into the next 
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Hands dont say 


now! 

















HE injurious alkali in so 

many soaps—whether flakes, 
chips or cakes—dries up the deli- 
cate oils Nature placed under the 
outer skin of your hands to protect 
their smoothness. 


Tissue-thin, transparent 
Lux diamonds contain no 
harmful alkali. They cannot 
redden or roughen the skin. 


Women, themselves, washing their 
fine things in Lux, discovered how 
kind Lux is to hands. Now they 
use it for washing dishes too, and 
keep their hands free of that dish- 
pan look. 

Save your hands. Keep a pack- 
age of Lux always on your pantry 
shelf. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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nights ago. Yes, there are just two differ- 
ences: One is that at our dances nobody 
gets pounded or shot down—yet. That 
may come later. The other difference is 


that at our dances they’ve copied the. 


ways and means of the Lower Town 
dances. We didn’t have the wit to orig- 
inate the darkness and the yowling music 
and the dances. They call that place 
where we were, the Barbary Coast. And 
it’s from Barbary Coast girls the world 
over that some of you girls have copied 
your clothes and your talk and your man- 
ners. What’s the use of denying that?” 

Delphine sat up, tearless now. “‘ What 
if we did copy from them?”’ she cried. 
“Do you despise, those women? I don’t. 
I know that they’re more sinned 
against ‘e 

“Cut that, Delphine—of course they 
are,”’ said Larry. ‘‘Sinned against in that 
a lot of them have had no 
background or training, and 
no tastes or resources de- 
veloped beyond just what 
they’ve got. But then why, 
in God’s name, do you and 
the others, who have some- 
thing else in your heads and 
in your experience—why do 
you go and copy everything 
that crowd does in talk and 
in dress and ideas—or lack 
of ’em? Don’t you know anything else to 
be? And if you don’t, why don’t you?” 





OU don’t have to have anything to 
do with us ——’”’ she began curtly. 

He cut in: “Oh, but I do. That’s just 
why I’m kicking. I see in you—or in some 
one of you—the girl I’d like to marry and 
have children with and live my life with. 
And then instead of the dream I -have and 
every other man has, of somebody like 
that to live for and love, I see the whole 
lot of you get yourselves up and perform 
exactly like this Barbary Coast crowd. 
And I tell you, Delphine, I kick at it— 
and a lot of the fellows kick at it.” 

“T don’t observe any of you staying 
away from the dances ——”’ Delphine be- 
gan. 

He turned on her and shouted: “No, 
we don’t stay away. Why don’t we? Be- 
cause we like this sort of thing. But, Lord 
heavens, can’t you help us to like some- 
thing else?’”’ 

Just for a breath before the overwhelm- 
ing surprise and pathos of that confession 
she was silent. 

But she stood her ground. ‘That in- 
fluencing business,’’ she said—‘‘men who 
are too lazy to be decent themselves, ex- 
pecting women to influence them—why 
do you need us bs 

“‘Because we do,” said Larry quietly. 
“You can shake free of every other con- 
vention and every other tradition on 
God’s earth, maybe; but you can’t get 
free of that one. Women do set up a 
standard for men in these things; and 
when women don’t do that any longer, we 
might as well jump off.” 

Delphine said nothing, shaken by some- 
thing which she could not explain away 
or silence or answer. 

He said no more. A lion in his great fur 
coat, he sat beside her in silence until tltey 
reached her door. Then he said: “I’m 
going to get some alcohol put in the car 
and then I’m coming in.” 





ELPHINE tried to say, ‘“‘ You can’t— 

because I’m engaged to Bert Paget,” 
but she could say nothing of the sort. Larry 
held her, as he had always held her, in 
some delicious web of power. 

She went in. The living room, she 
thought, wasempty, with its shaded lights. 
But from the wing chair by the fire Bert 
rose. She went toward him, and when he 
kissed her she wanted to say: ‘Don’t. 
I’m for Larry,” but his kiss, she noticed, 
was so mechanical that it didn’t really 
matter whom she was for. There went 
through her mind: “Bert understands; 
Bert isn’t fooled by any of the silly things 
I want to do.” 

Bert said: ‘‘It’s pretty crass, my com- 
ing here tonight, with the house full of 





which Helene had lighted. This he pitched 


_ 
relatives, and all that; and the service 
tomorrow—but, old girl, I’m in a jam 
and—and I had to come to you.” 

“What is it, Bert?’’ she asked, and fe! 
toward him a warmth and a leading. | 
wasn’t lecturing her. He wasn’t li! 
Larry—but suddenly something in her 
cried out terribly: ‘‘Oh, no, oh, no! He 
isn’t like Larry #4 

“Tt’s like this,” said Bert, and seemed 
not to have a single idea on earth how i» 
go on. 

He looked so worn, so done, that slie 
thought again: ‘‘No—nothing, nothiig 
can make me leave him.’”’ But even then 
she was listening for Larry’s car. 

“Delphine,” said Bert, ‘I don’t know 
what you’re going to think of me. But tlie 
other night here, when we were talking 
along, I—I swear I didn’t have the slight- 
est notion that you were in earnest.” 

Delphine looked at him 
with the directness which was 
her gift. She answered him 
with the speed which was her 
genius. ‘‘ Bert dear,’’ she said, 
‘“‘weren’t you? Because | 
wasn’t either.” 





IS face lighted as if a 
breeze had fanned some 
flame. ‘‘But when I came 
here yesterday ” he 
stammered. She waited, silent. “I say!” 
he cried, with a sudden full fire of under- 





standing of her, ‘‘ You brick! Oh, you utter 
brick!”’ 
She said: ‘‘I meant to write you a note 


” 





that next morning, and then 
He leaned forward, his face changed 





now completely from night to day. ‘I 
came to you that morning,” he said, ‘‘as 
to the sister that I’ve loved since I first | 
saw you. And then I thought ” he 
plunged in and got the rest imparted 
somehow. “I’m engaged to Bertha 
Drown,”’ he said. 

Bertha Drown—who wasn’t even in the 
Junior League —— 

‘“*How in the devil was I to have told 
you this if—if you had been in earnest?”’ 
Bert demanded. 

This was, Delphine might have said, all 
very well; but it didn’t do to dwell on it. 
“Bert, dear,” said Delphine, “will you do 
me a favor? Will you leave now, before 
Larry gets here?”’ 

So Larry found her alone, and he sat 
down beside her and crushed up her hands 
and said contritely: 

“T don’t know what made me talk like 
that. A man doesn’t have to tell all he 
knows, does he?” 

She was looking away from him, into the 
fire. 

““What’s the matter?” he broke off. 
“You’re laughing!”’ 

He got up and tramped up and down 
the floor. 

On a table was a burning joss stick 





viciously into the fire. 

“Delphine!’’ he cried, ‘‘you’re all a 
man could hope for or dream of; can’t you 
let go this devilish business of looking and 
acting like a Jezebel?”’ 

She laughed out then. 


WANT you to be free!’’ he cri d. 

“Every man that’s any good nuw 
wants his wife to be free. But I want ! 
wash your face and let some fresh air irto 
this Chinese joss house of yours. Ani 
want you yourself to get down to being 
just the regular temple of God ——”’ 

It was a queer moment, Delph ne 
thought—or perhaps it wasn’t—for La: ry 
to seize her and kiss her as he never !::d 
kissed her before. Then he stared at her: 

“You don’t hate me?”’ 

“Not exactly,’ ’ she said; threw tivo 
more smoking joss sticks into the fire, «nd 
rubbed thoughtfully at her reddened 
cheeks. 

“Oh, Delphine,” Larry cried, “Dad 
isn’t going to Majorca just yet—and | ve 
got both passages— -and if only you were 
going with me —— 

“The minute you invite me I am go- 
ing,’’ she said. 
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These Two Creams will safeguard the loveliness of your skin 


a ad 


-.. + distinguished women have selected them - - - - 


H. M. The Queen of Spain 
. Finish with a d 
The Duchess of Vendome Wipe off and repeat. Finish with a dash of cold 


[ STINGUISHED in name and position, the 
water. If your skin is dry, a little cream left on 


beautiful women of the smart world de- 


« B iy ice inser > 


HN mand for themselves an equal distinction of The Duquesa de Alba overnight will restore suppleness. 
a appearance. They know that nothing adds so . / ESE REE Ee Ce Se 
' much to a woman's presence as a smooth skin ‘The Princesse Eugéne Murat 4, “Smoothed lightly over the face and hands 


and clear, fresh coloring. So they choose two Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt after every daytime cleansing, it keeps the skin 
delicate creams and maintain the traditions of soft and white, takes powder evenly and affords 
feminine beauty that taste and good breeding Miss Anne Morgan certain protection against exposure to the diffi- 


have established. cult atmospheric conditions of modern life. 


Mrs. Nicholas Longworth 

Apply Pond’s Cold Cream at night and when- Give your skin this daily care with Pond’s 

ever your skin feels tired, or dusty. Leave it for Two Creams. Like the beautiful women of 

a few moments, so that its fine oils may pene- fashionable society you, too, may possess a 
trate the pores and lift out the dust and powder. clear, fresh color and a smooth complexion. 














FREE Orrer: Send this coupon for free 
tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


THE Ponp’s Extract COMPANY, Dept. R 
107 Hudson Street .. . New York City 









Name 









Street 








City 
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IE RGENS | 
LOTION 





STEICHEN 
Fergens Lotion makes lovely hands, keeping them white and soft in spite of housework 


So Healing - : 
it instantly overcomes roughness + redness 
- irritation - - Gives back to your skin 

its lovely, childlike texture 


N A LITTLE WHILE—you come 
to have a feeling of real grati- 
tude toward it. 


It is so wonderfully healing !— 
this fragrant, silvery Jergens 
Lotion. 


It takes a pair of rough, hard- 
worked hands and _ transforms 
them—draws out the feeling of 
dryness and smart—comforts the 
skin — renews it — makes it so 
white and soft 
and supple that 
you begin to feel 
a deep satisfac- 
tion in the ap- 





Tue ANDREW JeRGENS Co. 
3007 Alfred Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 6 cents 
—please send me the new, 
large-size trial bottle of 


ergens Lotion, and the ] 
ocd “Your Skin and its Newe____ 
Care.” 

In Canada, send to The Street 


Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
3007 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 


Ontario. City __ 





Your skin absorbs it instantly 


pearance of your hands — no 
longer hesitate to show them. 

Women who use their hands a 
good deal, and have them often in 
and out of water, find Jergens 
Lotion a perfect protection against 
the drying, chapping effect of 
housework. They give it un- 
measured praise. 

“ge ae 

Get a bottle today! You will be sur- 
prised to see what a week’s regular 
use will do for your 
hands. Fifty cents 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods 
counter. 


April, 1925 








Cut out this 
coupon and 
send for the 
large-size 

trial bottle! 
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The Health of the Presidents 


(Continued from Page 4) 


time of his second inauguration; and five 
Presidents—John Adams, Jackson, William 
Henry Harrison, Taylor and-Buchanan— 
were all over sixty at the time they entered 
the White House. ’ 

Twenty-four Presidents who died natu- 
ral deaths attained the average: age of 
seventy-one years. Three Presidents have 
been assassinated and therefore cannot be 
rightly included in the record of vital 
statistics so far as health is concerned. 
Of the twenty-four Presidents who died 
natural deaths, eleven were born in the 
nineteenth century, and their average 
longevity was sixty-six years. Thirteen 
Presidents who were born in the eight- 
eenth. century attained an average lon- 
gevity of a little over seventy-four years. 
These figures indicate that Presidents 
born in the eighteenth century lived an 
average life eight years longer than those 
born in the nineteenth century and who 
supposedly had the advantages of living 
under improved hygienic conditions and 
with the services of better trained physi- 
cians. These figures are not particularly 
flattering to modern medicine. However, 
if we analyze the situation a little more 
carefully, we can set 
forth certain differ- 
ences in the mode of 
life of these two groups 
which may have a 
bearing on longevity. 

There can be no 
doubt that men born 
in the eighteenth cen- 
tury lived simpler and 
slower lives than those 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Furthermore, 
nine of these thirteen earlier Presidents 
were the sons of farmers or planters, which 
means that as lads they lived much out-of- 
doors, were o¢cupied on farms, wielded 
axes—which are much better than dumb 
bells—rode horseback or walked miles to 
and from school, lived in houses which had 
natural ventilation with open fires instead 
of furnaces and steam heat, and an at- 
mosphere cooler but healthier than we 
moderns like. 


Those Leisurely Days 


HEN these lads grew into manhood 

they continued for the most part 
their leisurely outdoor habits. They rode 
horseback, not merely for recreation but 
also to get where business called them; or 
they journeyed slowly in coaches in a 
more or less leisurely fashion and were not 
subjected to the constant bustle, hurry 
and impatient urge which seem to per- 
vade the daily routine of the average in- 
dividual of today. 

Steam, electricity and gasoline are mod- 
ern conveniences with which we can 
scarcely dispense at present, yet they pro- 
duce conditions which are frequently try- 
ing on nerves, and we must admit that the 
human organism is often hard-pressed to 
adjust itself to this modern environment. 

The sense of hearing of the average indi- 
vidual of today appears to be less acute 
than that of his forbears, and decidedly 
less acute than that of the savage, whose 
preservation not infrequently depended on 
the keenness of this sense to warn of ap- 
proaching danger. It does not appear un- 
likely that future generations will have 
even less sensibility to noise, less keenness 
of hearing, as a result of Nature’s adap- 
tation to the din and confusion of the mod- 
ern city. 

Andrew Jackson’s trip from Nashville 
to Washington by stagecoach, and General 
Washington’s trip from Mount Vernon to 
New York, were matters of days or weeks. 
involving frequent stops, rests, and an 
opportunity for some relaxation en route. 
At present such trips are matters of only 
hours, but involve a rush to catch t ins 
and considerable dodging of trolle cars 





and automobiles. While we have gained 
in the matter of rapidity of transportation, 
we have paid a certain toll in nervous 
energy and increasing strain on heart and 
blood vessels which is reflected in our 
mortality statistics in no uncertain 
manner. 

Among our earlier Presidents particu- 
larly, love of the country and the farm 
appeared to be an inborn trait. It was 
said of President Washington that his 
chief ambition was to be known as the 
best farmer in Virginia. 


Lovers of the Farm 


R. JEFFERSON was what might be 

called a ‘‘ progressive farmer ’’—con- 
stantly experimenting with new products 
and new methods of cultivation. He de- 
lighted in gardening, and it was said that 
“‘he domesticated almost every tree and 
shrub, native and foreign, that could sur- 
vive the severe Virginia winter.” 

General Jackson developed a great farm 
in Tennessee; Presidents Madison, Mon- 
roe and Tyler also re- 
tired to country homes 
at the expiration of 
their terms of office, 
although they seem to 
have given more at- 
tention to literary 
work thanactual farm- 
ing following their re- 
tirement. 

It does not appear 
likely that the average 
age at inauguration 
will change materially 
in years to come. At 
fifty-four a normal man should be physi- 
cally sound, in full mental vigor and ripe 
in experience. Some playful remarks by 
Sir William Osler, a few years ago, to the 
effect that a man has completed his best 
work at forty and after that begins to de- 
cline, have been so frequently repeated and 
distorted by repetition that the original 
remarks today would hardly be recog- 
nized by this eminent medical authority. 
To these remarks have been added the 
assertion that at sixty a man should be 
quietly and painlessly eliminated by chio- 
roform. Although Osler did not make any 
such statement seriously, the report has 
gained wide circulation and he is frequently 
quoted to this effect. He himself was a 
living example of the fact that a man may 
do excellent work when he is well past 
the age of three score years. He lived to 
be seventy years old. 

Of course, if one applies this doctrine to 
athletes, professional baseball players or 
pugilists, it contains a considerable ele- 
ment of truth. Occasionally, however, a 
Bob Fitzsimmons or a “‘Pop’”’ Anson may 
continue his career beyond forty, but 
these individuals are the exception. Most 
athletes are at their best between twenty- 
five and thirty-five. 

A large amount of the world’s immoral 
poetry has been written by men under 
forty, and the youthfulness of many grat 
generals is frequently a matter of surpr ‘se. 
Shelley died when not quite thirty, ‘ut 
Tennyson was still writing when he was 
considerably over seventy. Alexander |! 
Great completed his military career w).en 
he was thirty-two, but Marshal Foch was 
just beginning the greatest period of /1s 
career when he was sixty-seven years of 
age. 

Laennec began to study medicine w:ien 
he was fourteen and a half years old. At 
the age of thirty-five he was appoinied 
chief physician to the Necker Hospital, 
and at the age of thirty-seven he made !1is 
notable contribution of the stethoscope to 
medical science. He died at the age of 
forty-five, leaving a name that will live 
forever in the annals of medicine, although 
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Chases Dirt 
Protects the Home 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Chases 
Dirt 


There’s nothing else like Old Dutch 


Old Dutch has won distinction as “The Symbol 
of Healthful Cleanliness” because there is nothing else like 
it for keeping the home hygienically clean and sanitary. 


Old Dutch is a natural cleanser of a distinctive 
quality and character. It looks like a fine powder, yet, 
under the microscope its particles are flaky and’ flat 


shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers, these particles 


simply, quickly and easily erase the invisible impurities 
as well as the dirt you see. 


Old Dutch is so efficient because it is so different; 
it is free from harsh, scratchy grit, and does not scratch. 
This is a vital protection in the home, because scratches 
are catch-alls for unseen and unhealthful impurities. 


Millions of housewives know that a little Old 
Dutch goes a long way and that it is the’safest and most 
economical for all cleaning. As Healthful Cleanliness is 
a safeguard to health, so is Old Dutch your safeguard to 
Healthful Cleanliness. 


© 1927 The C. PLC». 
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ALL THE BEAUTY AND GOOD TASTE THE 

SMART WOMAN OF TODAY DEMANDS PLUS 

PERFORMANCE AND SAFETY ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEVER HAVE KNOWN BEFORE. 
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THE 


MERICA’S most up-to-date car. ‘And cer- 

tainly one of the most beautiful,’’ will be 

your own added comment upon examination of 
the “'70’’ Willys-Knight Six. 


The car the veteran owner prizes beyond all 
others—because of its apparently endless and 
even flow of power (the patented Knight sleeve- 
valve motor of the ‘‘70’’ Willys-Knight Six 
develops more power than any other stock en- 
gine of its size ever produced in this country) . 


The car the experienced driver most delights 
in driving—because of its remarkable handling 
ease (a steering mechanism with the most efh- 
cient roller-bearing system of any American- 
built car accounts for that) . 


“SEVENTY” 





Most efficient roller- bering 


p99 im: steerin 
makes this one of the easiest of 
all cars to steer. 


indefinitely sustained 





The liveliest car of 





its price ever built 
(accelerates from § to 
40 miles an hour in 
14% seconds, a new 
record for activity). 


ry 4 5 


Belflex Shackles—another exclu. 
Sive wor Knight feature—take 
up all road vibration, keep the 

assis permanently silent, lessen 























wear at every point of the car. 


66 


WILLYS-S2i1GHT 


Light control within easy finger 
reach, directly under steering wheel, 
@ great comfort in night driving. 


AY 


i RE ERASE OEP ANS SA CRESCENT, 


SIX SEDAN 


are no valves to grind ...a car whose exclu- 
sive Knight sleeve-valve motor, alone of all 
automobile motors, actually improves with 











mechanism 








use . . . you will readily understand why 
the ‘*70’’ Willys-Knight Six is everywhere 
held in such overwhelming esteem as 
America’s most up-to-date and one of our 
most beautiful automobiles. 


Examine it yourself—you'll delight in the 
beauty of it... Ride in it—you’ll thrill to 
the comfort of it . . . Drive it—feel its re- 








sponsiveness, its liveliness, the amazing 





With a speed range of 60 to 70 miles an hour, 
Positive mechani- 
cal 4-wheel brakes, the same type as that 
used in over 97% of the finest European 
cars... You can drive the ‘‘70’’ Willys- 
Knight Six at any speed you will, always 
with a comforting sense of perfect control, 
perfect safety, such as in all your motoring 
experience you have never known before. . . 


And when you add to these many substantial 
advantages the fact that here is a car absolutely 
immune from carbon troubles, in which there 


power of it... You really owe to your- 
self a thorough knowledge of the new ‘‘70" 
Willys-Knight Six before committing yourse'f 


to any less modern car. 
T° a % gy 


“70"’ Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 to 
$1495. Willys-Knight Great Six, ‘‘for those who 
want the finest,’’ $1850 to $2295. Prices f. o. }. 
factory and specifications subject to change 
without notice. Willys-Overland dealers offer 
unusually attractive credit terms. Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


"WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 
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(Continued from Page 54) and, when the occasion demanded, he 
could be as gracious and courtly a gentle- 
he himself took even greater pride in his man as any of his critics. 


_ cholera. 
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horsemanship than in his professional 
attainments. Koch, at the age of sixty- 
three, was sent by the German Government 
to West Africa to investigate sleeping 
sickness, having previously discovered 
the tubercle bacillus and the spirillum of 
When well past sixty he con- 
tributed some of his best work to medical 
science. 

It is clear, however, that where ripeness 
and maturity of judgment must count for 
so much, as in the case of the presidency, 
middle age seems more desirable than 
youth. The Constitution of the United 
States permits a man to become President 
at thirty-five, but the youngest President 
to be elected by the people was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was forty-six at the time 
of his inauguration in 1905. Roosevelt’s 
occupancy of the White House at forty- 
two was an unexpected turn of fate. 

Of twenty-nine men who have filled the 
presidency, six died in office, three of 
disease and three by assassination. Of 
the twenty-four Presidents who died, as 
we say, natural deaths, it is impossible 
to speak with absolute confidence of the 
cause of death. The differences in nomen- 
clature and diagnosis among the older and 
the modern physicians make such a classi- 
fication difficult, but the outstanding fact 
seems to be that the greater number of 
Presidents have died of ‘‘old age.” 
This is a term often given as 
the cause of death on many 
of the older death certifi- 
cates, and even today is 
met with not infrequently. 
We would infer that such 
a death was due to the 
gradual slowing down of 
the body mechanism, 
worn out by age and use. 
Frequently it is difficult to 
assign the immediate cause 
of death to any particular or- . 
gan, as many or all of the vital B& 
structures may show degeneration 
and loss of functional capacity. Another 
term frequently used to describe this con- 
dition was ‘‘debility.” 

Washington died at the age of sixty- 
seven, of pneumonia contracted while 
riding over his farms to give directions to 
managers. He was overtaken by showers 
of rain and sleet and returned home wet 
and chilled. Following this exposure he 
developed a sore throat with some hoarse- 
ness and had a severe chill. He was at- 
tended by Dr. James Craik, who was an 
old and constant friend, and he testified to 
his affectionate regard by willing to the 
doctor a very handsome product of the 
cabinetmaker’s art, a tambour secretary. 


‘Uague -Medical Terms 


HE term “bilious attack” or ‘‘bilious 
4 fever” seems to have been a favorite 
among the earlier physicians. The cause 
of death of William Henry Harrison in 
Ist at the age of sixty-eight was given 
as “bilious pleurisy.”’ President Tyler’s 
death, which occurred in 1862, at the age 
ol seventy-one, was also ascribed to a 
bilious attack.”” Mr. Taylor’s death in 
185 ), at the age of sixty-five, was given as 
‘bilious fever.”’ These terms are certainly 
vague and would hardly be acceptable as 
a cause of death at the present time. 
Andrew Jackson’s death was ascribed 
to “dropsy,” and there is a very complete 
record of his last illness. He died in 1845 
at the age of seventy-eight after a life full 
ol arduous duties and with much strenu- 
ous military service to his credit. His 
etection to the presidency following the 
administration of John Quincy Adams 
Served to emphasize the sharp contrast 
between his cultured predecessor and him- 
self. While no college could claim the 
honor of having President Jackson as an 
alumnus, and while it appears that he had 
Some difficulty in writing and speaking 
‘correct English, his quickness and readi- 
ness for action had placed him in the front 
rank among the military chiefs of his day 








His physical and moral courage was 
never questioned. He was extremely fond 
of horses and delighted in the sport of 
racing. 

It would appear from the record of his 
illness that his death was due in great 
measure to gradual weakening of the heart 
or cardiac failure, which resulted in this 
extreme degree of dropsy. His mind re- 
tained its vigor to the last and in his dy- 
ing moments he said, ‘‘ Do not grieve that 
I am about to leave you, for I shall be bet- 
ter off. I have fulfilled my destiny on the 
earth, and it is better that this worn-out 
frame should go to rest.”’ 


eA Servant’s Tribute to Jackson 


HE story is related of an admirer of 
Andrew Jackson who journeyed to 
“The Hermitage”’ in Tennessee to pay his 
respects at the grave of his friend. He 
walked out in the garden and stood by the 
grave. Turning to President Jackson’s 
faithful old colored servant who had been 
with him for many years, he said, ‘‘ Do you 
suppose the general went to heaven?” 
The old man hesitated a few seconds and 
finally replied, ‘Well, I just couldn’t ex- 
actly answer that, sir, but I will say this, 
that if the general wanted to go to heaven, 
all hell couldn’t have stopped him.” 
President Arthur died in 1886 at 
the age of fifty-six, from Bright’s 
disease. He loved company, 
late suppers, good food and 
good wine—and while 
these are often delightful 
qualities in our friends, 
they are not conducive 
to longevity. 
scsi Three of our Presidents, 
or 10 per cent, have met 
death by assassination—a 
Y frightful mortality rate. No 
European nation has such a 
rate of mortality for this cause 
among its executive chiefs as the 
United States. Attempts on the lives of 
Queen Victoria and Napoleon III were 
unsuccessful. President Carnot of France 
and King Humbert of Italy met death at 
the hands of assassins, and some of the 
various Balkan rulers and Russian auto- 
crats have been killed. 

The assassination of Edward of Eng- 
land on the eighteenth of March, 978, has 
been called the blackest spot in English 
history. He was personally popular and 
history still refers to him as ‘‘ The Martyr.” 
The crime appears, however, to have been 
inspired by intrigues in the court itself 
and not by the populace. 

Of course the assassins of our three 
Presidents have been regarded as fanatics, 
either political or religious, or as mis- 
guided individuals who perhaps did not 
realize the seriousness of their crimes. 
Nevertheless, our record of crime in the 
United States is not one conducive to 
pride, and the safety of our Presidents is 
constantly a matter of serious concern to 
the country. 

The attitude of the average British 
subject toward his ruler differs strikingly 
from that of the American citizen toward 
his President. The Englishman regards 
his king with some degree of pride and 
takes almost a paternal interest in his 
personal welfare. He regards him as a 
national institution and delights in catch- 
ing a glimpse of the king on state or pub- 
lic occasions, when the royal presence 
never fails to arouse enthusiasm. He de- 
lights in sports in which the royal house- 
hold maybeinterested. The sport of racing, 
which is one of the great national pastimes 
of the British, has usually been well pat- 
ronized by members of the royal family. 
For years the king has attended regularly 
the running of the Derby at Epsom 
Downs. This event draws patrons from 
the far corners of the empire and is a 
unique and interesting spectacle to wit- 
ness. 

The attitude of the British subject to- 
ward his sovereign seemed to be well 
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NowW-Clean,Clear 
Fresh Young Skins 


OU can keep your complexion 
youthful-looking and fine in 


texture —if you take precaution! 








(facial, | 
Cfatigue| 


vanishes over- 





night, after my 
special treatment 


with this cream 
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HAT are those little lines at the 
corners of your eyes? Why are 
your “smiling lines” so deep? 

These are the first symptoms of a 
dread condition ... Facial Fatigue is 
beginning to show. These little lines 
indicate tired muscles. They are the 
beginning of wrinkles—the tell-tale 
signs of age. 

If neglected, Facial Fatigue may 
destroy your beauty forever. But if 
you begin immediately to rectify this 
condition, you can accomplish wonders 
in retaining your youthful looks. 


However, Facial Fatigue can always 
be helped. The younger you are, the 
more quickly you can overcome it—but 
it can be greatly helped at any age. 

No woman can be beautiful if the 
face muscles are too relaxed—if facial 
nerves are taut—if pores refuse to func- 
tion because of an over-tired condition. 

Your skin craves scientific rest and 
scientific cleanliness. Now 
there is an easy way to give 
your skin what it needs 


Pompeian 











By MADAME JEANNETTE bE CORDET 
Famous Beauty Specialist 


to keep it young and lovely. For Facial 
Fatigue yields quickly—almost over- 
night—to the restful, youthifying treat- 
ment of Pompeian Night Cream. 

My Facial Fatigue treatment is given 
in detail in my booklet that comes with 
every jar of Pompeian Night Cream. 


It tells you how you in your own 
home can give your skin expert care 
at a trifling cost—the same care (with 
the same results) that many women 
annually pay large sums for at famous 
beauty shops. 

Pompeian Night Cream comes in 60¢ 
jars. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GET PANEL AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pompeian Night Cream 
will be sent with the beautiful new Art Panel 
(illustrated at the bottom of this page) for only 
1oc. This picture entitled ““The Bride” is painted 
by the famous artist, Rolf Armstrong, and is 
faithfully reproduced in full colors. Actual size 
27 x 7 inches; art store value easily 75c. My 
booklet of beauty suggestions, which in- 
cludes a detailed treatment for Facial 
Fatigue, also sent. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET! 


SERRE: ae SS 








Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2153 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


for 1927 Panel and samples of Night Cream. 
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Street 
Address _ 





Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) 
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Delaying closing of 

the “soft spot” indi- 

cates imperfect bone 
development 





Awell-shaped head 
means so much for 


When an infant begins good looks! 


to toddle about, its leg 


bones should be strong The ribs must grow 


properly so that the 
chest cavity will not 
be restricted 






She 











Your baby’s perma- 
nent teeth begin to 
form before it is 6 
months old! 


Properly-shaped 


jaws allow for un- 
“N_crowded teeth, 


avoiding “‘straight- 
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ening” and decay 
later in life 


teeth 


and well-shaped bones 
Babies need Cod-Liver Oil 


ECAUSE a baby’s bone struc- 
ture is inside, where it can’t be 
seen, its proper development is usually 
taken for granted by mothers. ‘“‘Nature 
will take care of it,”’ they think. 
But Nature can’t operate, satisfacto- 
rily, under modern conditions of living. 
Hence the average baby, when 
X-rayed, is found to be in the begin- 
ning stages of a condition that leads to 
soft bones and teeth of poor quality. 


The failure to get enough sunlight 
affects the average baby 


A mysterious “‘something”’ is now 
known to be necessary in order that 
lime may be absorbed from the food 
and finally deposited in the baby’s 
bones and teeth. This “‘something”’ is 
Vitamin D and is to be found in great- 
est abundance in good cod-liver oil. 
Unobstructed sunlight acts similarly. 
But most babies do not get enough 
sunlight for safety! Clouds, smoky air, 
clothes, even clear window-glass— 
filter out the effective, helpful ultra- 
violet sun-rays. So that it is only the 
exceptional baby, living under unu- 
sual conditions of sun-exposure, which 
does not require the effective value of 
good cod-liver oil. 





Be 




















Sunlight must be 
unobstructed 
Sunlight must be direct on 


From a recent authoritative 
booklet on infant care: 


“Even though a baby is born 
in the Spring and receives sun 
baths throughout his first Sum- 
mer he should also be given cod- 
liver oil. A Winter baby cannot 
get enough out-door sunshine, 
so he especially needs cod-liver 
oil. It should be given to every 
baby throughout the first two 
years of life, beginning at 2 
weeks of age, whether he is 
breast fed or artificially fed.” 


“Every baby should have cod-liver 
oil”’—urge leading baby specialists 
Good cod-liver oil is rich in the ele- 
ment— Vitamin D—which enables the 
baby’s body to utilize the lime in its 
food in building strong bones and 
teeth. It is unique in this respect— 
unreplaceable, invaluable. 


That is why its use is being urged so 
emphatically by leading baby special- 
ists, infant-feeding clinics, children’s 
bureaus, and health officials.’ 


W. hy such wide variations in cod- 
liver oil are found 


Few mothers realize the importance of 
insisting on a cod-liver oil definitely 
known to be effective and trustworthy. 
For it is not generally known how 
easily cod-liver oil loses its valuable 
vitamins during its refining, handling, 
and bottling, unless it is carefully and 
skillfully handled. 

The superior effectiveness of 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil has been 
shown by many scientific tests. And 
the same skillful methods which re- 
sult in such unusual quality—make it 
surprisingly more palatable than the 
ordinary oil on the market. 


A stimulus to growth— 
a builder of resistance 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is 





baby’s bare skin to make 
good bones and teeth. 
Even clear window-glass 
filters out the effective 
rays. A bundled-up baby, 
taken out in the peram- 
bulator, gets fresh air but 
very little direct sunlight. 








also a rich source of the 
growth-promoting,resist- 
ance-increasing Vitamin 
A. When this is added to 
the diet of children or 
adults, it promotes 
healthy growth and in- 
creases vitality. 


AT ALL RELIABLE DRUG-STORES 
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quiss’s Cop-Liver Ou 


PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 
THE ‘‘PRICELESS INGREDIENT’ OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 





illustrated in the excited observation of a 
bystander, who, as the king rode by during 
a state function, pointed eagerly toward 
him and exclaimed, ‘‘ There goes Garge! 
’E’s lookin’ fine. ‘Is trip to Epsom done 
’im good.”” This observation was made in 
no spirit of disrespect but on the contrary 
expressed the deepest concern and _ per- 
sonal satisfaction in the appearance of the 
king. Such an attitude does not call for 
repressive measures and strong guards for 
the personal safety of the ruler, and there 
appeared to be no special measures taken 
to insure the safety of the king during 
this public appearance. 
To be sure, the ever- 
present London “‘ bobby” 
was always in evidence, 
but it isa well-known fact 
that the London police- 
man carries no arms and 
is merely provided with 
a night stick. This, and 
his air of authority, self- 
confidence and infallibil- 
ity appear quite adequate 
to inspire respect for the 
law. 

The American citizen’s 
attitude toward his Pres- 
ident differs quite radi- 
cally from this picture. 
True, he is interested in 
the welfare of his President, but his interest 
is more apt to assume the form of curios- 
ity; and, once having satisfied this curios- 
ity and obtained all the facts, his interest 
is apt to wane. To see how the individual 
who occupies the presidency appears; how 
he acts under certain circumstances; what 
he says, and the manner in which he con- 
ducts himself, are matters which interest 
the average citizen. Having satisfied this 
curiosity, he not infrequently favors a 
change and he begins to wonder how cer- 
tain other individuals might look, act and 
conduct themselves in the White House. 
This trait appears to be particularly well 
developed in this country, and may have 
accounted, in some measure at least, for 
changes in the incumbency of the White 
House, which political leaders attributed 
to more serious political likes and dislikes 
on the part of the voters. 

The demands on the President’s time 
and energies are tremendous and appear 
to be constantly increasing. In this day 
and age when physical fitness is receiving 
such constant attention, and when peri- 
odic health examinations are being urged 
as an important measure in conserving 
health and promoting longevity, it does 
not appear unreasonable to predict that 
the time will come when one of the requi- 
sites for holding public office will be the 
ability to pass a careful physical examina- 
tion. The voter may reasonably request to 
be informed as to the physical status of 
the candidate as well as to his mental at- 
tainments and fitness. 


His First Heavy Tasks 


MMEDIATELY following election the 

President is confronted with the tasks 
of selecting a cabinet, rewarding political 
supporters, outlining policies, and settling 
up private business and personal affairs 
preparatory to journeying to Washington 
to assume the presidency. Even before he 
takes up his official residence at the White 
House, the president-elect becomes the 
target for those vast hordes of sharp- 
shooters known as office seekers. 

Scarcely has the President set up his 
household gods in the new abode before 
lengthy ceremonies and functions begin. 
Innumerable are the occasions when he is 
called on to lay corner stones, dedicate 
buildings, address public bodies, attend 
official and semi-official banquets and 
meetings entirely apart from his regular 
duties. 

Every college and every society, every 
business concern, sends letters or personal 
representatives requesting that the Pres- 
ident honor the institution or the society 
by his presence. To attend these meet- 
ings or functions usually means, of course, 
to “‘say a few words.” The thousands of 
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such applicants for favors are insistent 
in their demands. Many of them are 
backed by recommendations and testi- 
monials from influential men and their de- | 
mands cannot lightly be disposed of. | 

Then come the independent American | 
citizens—millions of them, with their | 
wives and children, their relations and 
connections—who consider the President’s 
time their own and want to meet and 
shake hands with him. With the least en- 
couragement they would, without any 
compunction whatever, bring their knit- 
ting and sit down and pass the time of 
day—preferably in the 
state dining room. Fj- 
nally, there are the 
cranks and criminals 
whose menace to life is a 
real and ever-present one 
and against whose ap- 
proach the President 
must be constantly 
guarded. 

Under the circum- 
stances it is not to be 
wondered at that an ad- 
viser, helper, protector, 
a guide in matters of 
health—from the sanita- 
tion of his house to the 
minutest detail of food, 
exercise, recreation, 
clothing, sleep and personal hygiene—has 
become a necessity for the President. Usu- 
ally, civilian physicians are not ina position 
to devote their entire time and attention 
to a single patient, however exalted his 
station and valuable his life, so the prac- 
tice has grown up of detailing a medical 
officer from the Army or Navy for this im- 
portant task. Such physicians are accus- | 
tomed to being sent from one station to | 
another and have no local practice to de-_ | 
tain them. They can be in constant at- 
tendance and accompany their charges 
wherever they go. 


Navy Order, Number Six 


NE of my early experiences during 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration was in | 
connection with the proposed physical tests | 
for officers of the Army and Navy. As | 
| 
| 
| 


ramMes ~ 





everyone knows, Theodore Roosevelt was 
an intensely active man and a strong be- 
liever in physical exercise for himself as 
well as for others. 

Having been rather delicate as a lad, he 
doubtless owed his abundant energy and 
subsequent physical prowess to the 
thoroughgoing health culture he began to 
practice in early youth. Convinced that 
during times of peace many officers, espe- 
cially those in the higher ranks, doing ad- 
ministrative work, were inclined and even 
forced to lead sedentary lives and perhaps 
become unfitted for active military serv- 
ice, President Roosevelt desired to insti- 
tute certain physical tests, not only to 
promote exercise but to eliminate the untit. 
On January 4, 1909, he signed Navy Gen- 
eral Order, Number Six. This famous order 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“To cultivate and inculcate the habit 
of frequent daily exercise on the part of 
all officers, especially those of middle life 
and beyond, in order to maintain a physi- 
cal condition that will conduce to the 
highest service efficiency and enable them 
to be always fitted for the maximum serv- 
ice they may be called upon to perform 
the President of the United States las 
directed that all officers on the active !ist 
shall undergo an annual physical test. . . . 
Before taking the physical test all officers 
will be examined by a board of medical 
officers to determine whether the test may 
be taken without damage to the officer. 
Immediately after the completion of the 
test, or within three hours thereafter, if 
practicable, the same board of officers will 
examine the officer to see what may be 
the result.” 

A similar order was issued by President 
Roosevelt for the Army. The physical 
test consisted of either a walk of fifty 
miles, a horseback ride of ninety miles, or 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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The symbol “Body by Fisher” is found on every Fisher 
body. Fisher first distinguished its bodies thus, that the 
public might unmistakably identify them. Practically all 
America recognizes the presence of that emblem as positive 
assurance of safety, enduring quality and supreme luxury 
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9 Authors 
of Cook Books say: 


"J prefer 
. Cream of Tartar 
¢ Baking Powder” 


UPPOSE you could ask the author 

of your most trusted cook book 
what kind of baking powder she prefers. 
Do you know what her answer would be? 


The authors of 44 authoritative cook 
books recently answered this very ques- 
tion. And 39 of them, 89% of all, said 
directly: ‘‘I prefer Cream of Tartar Baking Powder.”’ 


Then several of them added of their own accord: ‘“‘I 
use Royal altogether;’’ ‘‘I never use or recom- 
mend any but Royal.’’ 






The Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste. 


Royal Baking Powder has been known and valued for 50 years 
by housewives, doctors, and food specialists alike, as the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder. It is made always with the finest cream of 
tartar, imported from Southern Europe. 


Women all over the world who are proudest of their skill in 
cookery always use Royal. It can be relied upon never to fail 
you. It leavens perfectly every time and it leaves no bitter taste. 





















AFTERNOON TEA CAKES 
(baked in paper cups): Break 1 
egg yolk into bowl. Beat well, add 
34 cup sugar slowly continuing to 
beat. Add 2 tbsps. butter—melted 
and 114 squares chocolate—melted. 
Sift 1 cup pastry flour, 1 tsp. 
Royal Baking Powder and }% tsp. 
salt and add alternately with 24 @& 
cup milk. Fold in 1 stiffly beaten 
egg white. Partly fill the paper 
cups, set each in muffin tin and 
bake in moderate oven (345° F.) 
for 15 min. Decorate with nuts or 
cherries in white frosting. Makes 
32 very small cakes. 


Free! 


350 FAMOUS RECIPES 












THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., Dept. D, 
101 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Please mail me free copy of the famous Royal Cook 


Book that gives nearly 350 delicious recipes for all kinds 
of foods. 


ROYAL BRAN MUFFINS: Mix 
well together 34 cup bran, 1}4 cups 
graham fiour or equal parts gra- 
ham and white flour, % tsp. salt, 
3 tsps. Royal Baking Powder and 
2 tbsps. brown sugar (if sugar is 
used); add 1 egg, 3 tbsps. melted 
shortening, 2 tbsps. dark molasses 
(if used instead of sugar) and milk 

_ to make a soft batter (about 34 
cup). Beat well until thoroughly 
mixed. Put 1 tbsp. batter into 
each greased muffin tin and bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) about 20 min. 
(Sugar or molasses can be omit- 
ted). Makes 12 muffins. 
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a bicycle ride of one hundred miles, during 
three consecutive days. 

Before actually promulgating the order 
the President resolved to try out the pro- 
posed test himself. This was typical of 
Mr. Roosevelt. He believed in exercise, 
and he exercised. 

The party to undergo the test consisted 
of the President, Surgeon-General Rixey, 
Captain Archibald Butt, the military aide 
(who later lost his life in the Titanic dis- 
aster) and myself. We had breakfast to- 
gether at 3:40 o’clock at the White House 
on a bleak, snowy morning in January. 

The President seemed particularly en- 
thusiastic about the ride and stated that 
as there had been some protest against 
the proposed orders, he would take the 
test himself but instead of riding the 
ninety miles in three days he proposed to 
do it in one day. 

President Roosevelt rode his favorite 
horse, “‘Roswell,”’ a fine type of hunter for 
whom he had an affectionate regard, on 
the first lap of the journey to Fairfax Court 
House, a distance of about twenty miles. 

The President was in high spirits and as 
we rode out of the White House grounds, 
remarked: “Let old Foraker and old 
Tillman rage, and, notwithstanding the 
resentment of Congress, we are going to 
have a bully day.” 

At Fairfax we shifted to horses which 
had been sent on the day before, and con- 
tinued without delay to Bull Run, where 
another change was made and the ride 
continued to Warrenton, a distance of 
fifty-two miles from Washington. 

The President had planned to arrive at 
Warrenton at eleven A.M., and as we rode 
down the main street the clock in the 
Court House struck eleven. 

President Roosevelt remarked, ‘‘The 
Southern Railroad could not have beaten 
this schedule.” 

He had taken no rest or refreshment en 
route to Warrenton and proceeded to the 
Warren Green Inn for lunch. The people 
of Warrenton were totally unaware that 
the President of the United States had 
planned a trip to their city. The news, 
however, was quickly heralded around 
town that President Roosevelt was there, 
and the public schools adjourned in order 
to give the children an opportunity to see 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt spoke to 
them from horseback as he prepared to 
make the return trip. For lunch the Presi- 
dent was served fried chicken, corn bread, 
toast and tea of which he was very fond 
and of which he drank several cups. He 
ate sparingly, however, remarking, ‘‘We 
cannot afford to eat heavily on such a 
trip as this.” 


Mr. ‘Roosevelt's Hard ‘Ride 


N THE return trip it began to snow 

and sleet alternately, and the horses 
frequently slipped badly. I carried a first- 
aid outfit which contained some brandy, 
and remarked to the President that it was 
available. He replied, ‘“‘I don’t need it, 
and think we will get along perhaps better 
without it.’”’ All the members of the party 
followed his example in this respect. At 
Fairfax the President mounted ‘‘ Roswell” 
for the return trip to Washington. By 
this time the road had become very slip- 
pery from the falling sleet and snow which 
was freezing as it fell, and there was con- 
siderable difficulty keeping our horses in 
the road. 

As darkness fell this difficulty increased, 
and on one occasion the President’s horse 
got off the road into a ditch and fell. He 
did not appear disturbed by this accident 
and as neither horse nor rider appeared 
injured, he mounted and proceeded again 
without comment. 

At this point his glasses became covered 
with sleet and ice, and he remarked, “I 
cannot see any more than if I had twoshut- 
ters over my eyes.” 

_, Following this I rode close to him and 
held on to his horse’s reins in order to 
keep him in the road. My horse was 
smooth-shod and was a rather nervous 


en 


thoroughbred. He frequently slipped to 
his knees, and the President kept cautioi- 
ing me repeatedly not to let my horse 
fall upon me. 

We arrived in Washington between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening 
and when we took off our slouch hat 
at the White House they were complete!; 
frozen, leaving an absolute replica in ice. 

The President keenly enjoyed the trip 
and considered it excellent sport. He re- 
marked repeatedly about the bad roads 
of Virginia. I can add, however, that 
these roads are all paved at present and in 
excellent condition. 

The trip had been begun with the great- 
est secrecy, and it was the only time that 
the Secret Service men were completely 
unaware of the fact that the President 
had left the White House. James Sloan, 
Chief of the White House Secret Service, 
remarked, ‘‘This is the only time that the 
President ever got away from me.”’ It 
would have been a difficult trip for a man 
unaccustomed to horseback, and no doubt 
the President had this fact in mind when 
he quietly slipped away in the early morn- 
ing. The trip was quite a lark for Mr. 
Roosevelt, and he enjoyed it immensely. 
He remarked as we entered the White 
House, “‘ Now an old retiring President, the 
Surgeon-General of the Navy, a Captain in 
the Army and a young Naval doctor have 
clearly demonstrated that a ninety-mile 
ride in three days is not a severe test, and 
any man who cannot do it is not fit to be 
on the active list.’’ We all arrived back in 
good condition but, nevertheless, well 
aware of the fact that we had covered one 
hundred and four miles in the worst kind 
of weather. 

I saw the President the following day 
and, in commenting on the trip, he said 
“*T feel fit as a fiddle.” 
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Presidents Have Their Jokes 


RESIDENT TAFT also enjoyed horse- 

back riding and indulged in this form of 
exercise and recreation very frequently, al- 
though he was of such weight and girth 
that particularly large horses had to be 
selected for him. The story is related | 
that, following one of Mr. Taft’s long rides, 
word was sent to Mr. Roosevelt that the 
trip had been completed and that Mr. Taft 
had arrived in good condition, whereupon | 
he replied, “‘ Wire back and inquire about | 
the horse.”’ 

President Wilson was a good horseback 
rider but rode infrequently and took his 
exercise principally by walking and play- 
ing golf. 

When I first attended him, soon after 
his inauguration, he commented on the 
fact that I had also been with Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft. 

At our first professional meeting in his 
bedroom at the White House he got the 
drop on me by telling a medical story of 
his own. 

It seems that shortly before one of the 
Princeton-Yale games, one of the Orai:ze 
and Black players, feeling indisposed, cvn- 
sulted Doctor Delafield, of New York, 
from whom he received a_prescript.on 
written in Latin. 

The player showed it to the captairi of 
his eleven, who scanned the prescript on 
closely and was able to make out oly 
the word “strychnine’’—which suge:s- 
ted to him all sorts of dire possibilit ics. 
“Don’t take that stuff,” he said, “ur til 
after the game. Delafield is a Yale ma’ .” 

The President delighted in reciting 111s 
instance of extreme precaution on the prt 
of the captain and on more than one ‘c- 
casion recalled the story with great reli h. 
However, I am glad to say that he trus' ed 
me and took my prescriptions and soie- 
times simple homely remedies during ‘lie 
subsequent eight years while he was 4 
most important player in one of the big- 
gest games in the history of the world, 
without questioning the “Latin in ‘he 
prescription.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of jour 
articles by Admiral Grayson. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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CAN’T seem to get things done. 

| try, but I simply haven’t the 

energy any more. Sometimes | 
think I was born tired.” 


You have known this woman. 
Perhaps (perish the thought!) her 
name has been yours. 

She wasn’t born tired. She wasn’t 
tired when she was a girl—ever. Even 
when she had been going lickety-cut 
all day, there was an ample, bub- 
bling reserve of energy she could 
call on for a dance in the evening. 


She is still young now, com- 
paratively. There are other women 

older women—who do not carry 
this crushing load of weariness. They 
do as much, or more, many of them. 

But they bear their duties lightly, buoyantly. 

Perhaps the difference is not one of age, or 
obligations, so much as of method. A woman needs 
te be in training, to some extent, if anyone does. 
She can’t choose her food indiscriminately, lose 
sicep, and leave open-air exercise out of her 
program, without feeling the effects and showing 
the effects. 

And she, with her delicately-attuned nervous 
system, Is even more subject than men to the 
cfects of artificial stimulants. Yet how many 
women cap the climax by depending more and 
more on artificial stimulants! 


Caffein is most widely used, perhaps. It seems 
? Sive new energy. Actually, it deadens the 
warning signal of fatigue, and thus robs energy, 
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bit by bit, from the reserve store. It contributes 
nothing in place of what it takes away. 


A reserve of energy is what the “born-tired”’ 
woman had in her girlhood, and lacks now. Once 
lost, it ray be difficult to regain—but thousands 
of women have shown it can be done. 


One good rule is to avoid caffein. Avoid its 
fraying of the nerves, its disturbance of sleep, its 
effects on the digestive system! It is easy to do 
this without sacrificing any of the enjoyment of 
a hot drink at mealtime. 


Postum is the way. It is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted—is as wholesome as the grain 
itself. It has a delicious, distinctive flavor—is 
liked better than any other mealtime drink in 
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millions of homes. And it doesn’t 
contain a trace of any stimulant. 


It is to be hoped that you don’t 
feel “‘born-tired”’. Postum is one ex- 
cellent precaution against ever feeling 
that way. The best way to judge its 
value is to make a test. Let Postum 
be your mealtime drink for thirty 
days. Note the results. Then decide. 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes a special offer 
to start you on the test. Accept it! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you one week’s sup- 
ply of Postum, free, and my per- 
sonal directions for preparing it, as 
a start on the 30-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








P.-L. H. J, 4-27 
Postum Company, INcorPoraTeED, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Sunway POSTE wo Gia tt a tf OO Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
DagrisnCunesh, Gooc4 <6) athe. 6 0d acer 88 O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
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PP ; ' 
0stumM is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 


Chocolate. 


seniivea a Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
- Fostum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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HEY were wonders, those women. They were not 

only cooks—they were artist-cooks. And they 

were presiding, with justifiable pride, over a small 
private demonstration of a certain food. Not Grape- 
Nuts— but somehow, in a lull in their activities, these 
two cooking experts forgot about the food they were 
demonstrating and began to talk about Grape-Nuts. 


“Like it?” said one of them. “I adore it! I can’t begin 
to tell you the number of different ways I use it. I'll let 
you have my recipes. Some have been given to me and 
some I’ve made up for myself.” 


“I wonder if you know the recipes I have?” said the 
other promptly. “Just the other day I discovered 
anew way... 


They were off! The air was full of recipes . . custards 
and puddings and candies and cakes; croquettes and 
omelets, fritters and salads and soups and sandwiches 
. .. And the only interruption to the deluge was when 
one ot the other of them turned, now an then, to the 
respectfully-listening group of bystanders and begged 
them to believe that everything you used Grape-Nuts 
in—everything!—was made a great deal more delicious 
by the wonderful Grape-Nuts flavor. 


It’s a discovery that a great many women have made 
for themselves. There’s something about the nut-like 
taste of these golden kernels—their malt-barley flavor — 
their crisp, brown crunchiness—that makes them per- 
fectly irresistible. Women discovered this, in the first 


place, when they ate Grape-Nuts simply as a breakfast 
food . . . so now they've gone on finding more and more 
uses for it . . . The Grape-Nuts recipes given on this 
page may be new to you—but they are all firm favor- 
ites with the women who sent them in to us. Do try 
them! 


And remember that Grape-Nuts has remarkable 
food value. Eaten simply with milk or cream, it is an 
admirably balanced ration. Combined with other 
foods, it increases their value to the body because of 
the essential elements it supplies. Grape-Nuts contains 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 










Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 
clude also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal; Post Toasties (Double- 
thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 





Grape-Nuts Breakfast Puffs 


1% teaspoons sugar 

1 cup milk 1 cup flour 

¥% teaspoon salt \% cup Grape-Nuts 

Beat egg very light. Sift together twice salt, sugar 
and flour. Add this mixture alternately with the 
milk to the beaten egg. Beat with a Dover beater 
until batter is full of bubbles and very light. Have 
muffin pans (preferably iron) very hot. Grease with 
butter. Stir Grape-Nuts into batter and fill muffin 
cups three-quarters full. Put into hot oven (450°F.) 
for twenty minutes. Then reduce heat gradually until 
puffs are thoroughly done. The total time required is 
about fifty minutes or one hour according to the size 
and material of muffin pans. The puffs should be 
crisp hollow shells of golden brown crust. This recipe 
makes twelve small puffs. 


“ 
Grape-Nuts Raisin Pie 


3% cup Grape-Nuts 

34 cup raisins seeded 
and chopped 

114 cups brown sugar 


1 egg 





2% cups hot water 
'4 cup cider vinegar 
3 tablespoons butter 


Mix in order given, and cook for ten minutes. Cool. 
Put into a paste-lined plate and cover with half-inch 
strips of paste placed half an inch apart to form a 
lattice top. Trim edges neatly, moisten and finish 
with a half-inch strip of paste around the edge. Bake 
about forty minutes. ‘The oven should be hot 
(450° F.) for the first fifteen minutes, and then the 
heat should be reduced. (400° F.) 


“ 





Grape-Nuts and Vegetable Casserole 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 

1 cup cooked green peas 14 teaspoon paprika 

1 cup cooked sweetcorn 1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon finely 2 strips breakfast bacon 
chopped onion cut in two-inch lengths 

1 tablespoon minced A shake of cayenne pep 


1 teaspoon salt 


parsley per 
Mix vegetables and seasonings. Arrange in layers 
alternately with the Grape-Nuts in a buttered cas 
serole. When dish is filled, pour in the milk. Arrang 


the pieces of bacon on top. Bake in a moderate ove 
(375°F.) for forty minutes. 
bacon and brown top. This recipe serv 


Increase heat to cris} 


es SIX persor 


‘Lio cooking experts... 
both talking at once...began to * 
exchange Grape-:Nuts recipes. 


6 


And that delightful crispness of Grape-Nuts— that, 
too, performs an important service for your health. It 
encourages chewing—real chewing—and so gives ex 
ercise and stimulation to the teeth and gums. Dental 
authorities tell us that we should always include in our 
daily diet crisp foods which must be chewed. 


Get Grape-Nuts from your grocer. He sells it, of 
course. Or let us send you the following: 


Twoservingsof Grape-Nuts, and an interesting 
booklet —free! Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you, free, two individual packages of Grape’ 
Nuts. With them we will send a booklet contu:ning 
Grape-Nuts recipes and a series of menus for de'ight 
ful breakfasts. 


©1927, P. Co Ine 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, IncorporaTep, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts’’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 











812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 








In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Company, Ltb. : 
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Tiger! Tiger! Burning Bright 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Ve had an assorted assemblage of ele- 
ats—all ages, all sizes; from the little 
of twelve years or so, just beginning 
r apprenticeship, to the giant tuskers, 
| versed in jungle lore. It is hard to 
lize that these tuskers, while most for- 
dable looking, do not of course com- 
‘re in size to their African brothers. The 
ull formation of 
e African ele- ra | 
ants is far more “i 


massive than that ~<a! + 


of the Indian; their aK | 
ears are almost 
twice as long and 
the tusks three to 
four times as heavy. 

Our howdah ele- 
phant was as gal- 
lant as any brave 
charger of old, and 
his mahout, Raen- 
cola Chanchal, was 
a good old sport 
with a long gray 
beard. His face was 
inscrutable; the fire in his eyes alone be- 
trayed the inward joy of the chase. Nerves 
are contagious, and a quiet, calm mahout 
conveys confidence to the elephant. We 
never once in the whole week moved from 
the ordered position. E.’s elephant was of 
quite different caliber. I shall never for- 
get my terror on that first afternoon, when 
a tigress and four cubs were charging indis- 
criminately on all sides of us, suddenly to 
behold E. and her elephant vanishing into 
space. Four elephants were hastily dis- 
patched to head off the frightened beast, 
and only after the rescue was accom- 
plished did E. realize what had happened. 
At the actual moment she was busily 
reloading, and being a person of great 
concentration and determination, little 
details such as runaway steeds were far 
too trivial to be worthy of notice. 

Once in the howdah the real business of 
the day began. A hasty survey of the 
dead bullock, a few moments of deliberate 
thought and consultation with the local 
hunters, who are called shikaries, and the 
Jemadar would solemnly announce: ‘The 
kill was here—water is yonder—the tiger 
is there in that patch of jungle.’’ We were 
always incredulous, but the tiger always 
was there! These people had such a highly 
developed sense of jungle craft that it ap- 
peared pure magic to me. 


cA Circle of Elephants 


ILENTLY, alert and rigid in anticipa- 
tion, we started off in single file, ele- 
phant behind elephant, in a long line. The 
giant jungle grasses in some places waved 
eight to ten feet above our heads as we 
stood upright in the howdahs. Below was 
‘i dense mass of lianas and thicket through 
which the elephants mowed their way, up- 
ooting and tearing aside with their trunks 
ny serious obstruction. 

At a signal from the Subahdar, the ele- 
nants turned automatically, first right, 

en left, alternating, forming a big circle 

hich in the first stages measured roughly 

ur to five hundred yards across. The 
‘lephants closed in, and this radius gradu- 
lly narrowed down to approximately one 
iundred and fifty yards. Great excite- 
‘nent now reigned. The Subahdar and 
jemadar, in their round olive-green hats, 
could be seen bustling hither and thither, 
issuing orders, asking questions of the 
shikaries, overlooking the ground. 

A pathway in front of the circle of ele- 
phants was cleared—that is, the jungle was 
demolished utterly. Certain animals 
stepped forth, moving round and round as 
on an axis, trampling and beating the 
grass, and tearing or battering down 
Shrubs and trees. A trunk would encir- 
cle a tree trunk, a great gray knee would 
press forward and the massive tree would 





thus simply crash over. 





This work continued until a narrow but 
complete circle in front of the elephants 
had been leveled. The jungle was usually 
so dense that but for this clearing it would 
have been impossible to get a shot. The 
guns were posted at proper intervals. 
There were seven: T. and E., K. and my- 
self, as well as Mr. Wilkinson and the two 

nice Englishmen. 
There were forty- 
five elephants, 
among which we 
were posted at 


we equal distances. 


The stage was 
now set. The Su- 
bahdar blew 
sharply on his whis- 
tle. Two big tusk- 
ers, Babagudge and 
Jung Bahadur, drew 
apart and entered 
the untouched ring 
in front of us. 
Every time we 
quivered under the 
strain; every time we said to ourselves, 
there can’t be a tiger there—it’s not pos- 
sible; every time, with one exception, the 
tiger was there. 

Babagudge, the leading tusker, towered 
over the others. Whitish gray, exceed- 
ingly wrinkled even for his kind, he had 
enormous tusks, decorated with gold 
bands, and huge flapping ears. His was a 
lurid past. He was known to have killed 
one mahout at least, and he had had his 
tail bitten off by a tiger the year before. 
Just at this time he had four great slashes 
down his forehead—chastisement for hav- 
ing dared to flee before a charging rhino. 


Watchful Waiting 


HE two elephants moved slowly in, 

pursuing a zigzag course through the 
circle. We could only tell by the waving 
grass where the animals were. Hardly 
daring to breathe, we waited and watched 
the quivering line of grass. 

The program varied from day to day. 
Sometimes there would be only a roar, 
sometimes a streak of yellow, sometimes a 
direct charge—and out would come the 
elephants, snorting, while the entire ring 
of natives laughed gleefully and the ma- 
houts on Babagudge and Jung Bahadur 
seemed equally amused. 

These men loved the game. They went 
in after the tiger day after day with the 
same eagerness. On the neck of each ele- 
phant was squatted its own particular 
mahout, carrying of course the ever- 
present ankus, or goad. On the extreme 
back perched a keen-eyed native. These 
men who sat thus insecurely and casually 
were called ‘‘pechuas.”’ 

After the preliminary tryout, when the 
presence of a tiger had been definitely es- 
tablished, there would be a few moments’ 
pause, pregnant with possibility. Then, 
encouraged by prods from the ankus of the 
mahout and thwacks from the mallet of 
the pechua, Babagudge would be per- 
suaded to reénter the circle. Suddenly he 
would stop, curl up his trunk out of harm’s 
way; anda snort and a squeal would pre- 
lude a brief but rapid charge. Possibly 
this advance might be repeated three or 
four times before the tiger with a roar 
turned the tables and Babagudge whipped 
around and once more fled outward 
through the ring of waiting elephants. 

The tiger sometimes followed the flee- 
ing tusker out into the trampled ring, but 
no two tigers ever behaved alike. We 
never knew what the procedure would be; 
we never knew how many tigers, or in- 
deed what animals, the circle might prove 
to hold. Sometimes it would take hours 
to coax or drive the tiger out. Sometimes 
the whole affair, once the elephants started 
in, would be over in less than half an hour. 
Mystery, uncertainty, curiosity, as well as 
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Develops active, keen brains. 





Make this 3-day test 


You'll note an improvement at once 


Here, mothers, is a natural way to 
build up under-nourished children. 
To put firm flesh on their little bones. 
To keep healthy children in the pink 
of condition. A way that gives them 
health and strength to resist the 
dangerous ills of childhood. 

It is the pure, delicious food-drink 
from Switzerland—called Ovaltine. 
20,000 doctors recommend it. We 
ask you to try it. Even a 3-day test 
will show a difference. 

Ovaltine quickly builds up in two 
ways: 

First—Ovaltine combines, in easily 
digested form, certain vital food- 
essentials in which the daily fare of 
so many children is often lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Seconp—Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight of other foods which they eat. 
Thus, soon after drinking, it is turn- 
ing itself and other foods 


they lead to ills that may ruin your 
child’s whole future! 


Quick restoration 


Ovaltine supplies the needed essen- 
tials for healthy growth. It restores 
normal appetite in a natural way. 
Thus, “free to gain,” children pick 
up weight almost at once. They store 
up vital energy to grow on. They 
are bright-eyed and happy—filled 
with the zest of life. 

Ovaltine taken at night brings chil- 
dren sound, restful sleep. Morning 
finds them fresh, clear-eyed, buoy- 
ant. Ovaltine, taken daily, keeps 
them in the pink of condition. A 
tremendous aid to normal growth. 


A pure delicious food— 


Children love Ovaltine. And it is good for 
them any time of the day. It is particularly 
good to tone them up after sickness or a bad 
cold. It contains no drugs or chemicals. It 
has been in use in Switzerland for 30 years. 
And is now in universal use in England and 
her colonies. 


A 3-day test 





into rich red blood. 

Nature’s danger signals 
Underweight, restless- 
ness, fretfulness, listless 
appetite, or a whiny voice 
—these are Nature’s dan- 
ger signals. Unchecked, - 
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Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine 
in 4 sizes for home use. 
But to let you try it we 
will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10c 
to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send in the 
coupon with 10 cents in 
stamps. 
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20,000 doctors 
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“*My little daughter having been 
ill with double pneumonia this 
winter, was quite run down, so 
my doctor ordered me to give 
her Ovaltine. She sleeps and eats 
much better now. Ovaltine cer- 








“*My little girl was an irritable 
child—tired very quickly and 
became cross. I bought a small 





tainly is a wonderful builder.” 


Mrs. Haskell F. Jackson, 
Springfield, Mass. 








can of Ovaltine to try it and 
now I would not be 
without it. My little 
girl dislikes milk but 
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it with Ovaltine. She 














is improving in 
every way and I 
am so happy.” 
H. H. Mitchell, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Ye 
your baby’s 


But in this she needs you still 


When she was a baby your first 
thought was for her. Your days— 
long days, tired days—were filled 
with the busy routine a baby makes 
necessary. 

And now she goes to school! Your 
most anxious years are past... Yet 
school authorities have found that 
your little schoolgirl has certain 
special needs only you can supply! 

One thing they point to as of par- 
ticular importance is the school day 
breakfast. 

Test after test on all kinds of chil- 
dren has convinced them of this: 
That the children who do the best 
school work in the mornings are the 
ones that have a hot cereal breakfast. 

In Kansas City, for instance, the 
usual number of failures among first 
year children was enormously re- 
duced by a diet of milk, green vege- 
tables, fruit, hard breads, and a hot 
cooked cereal for breakfast. 

In Philadelphia, children who were 
given a cooked cereal at morning recess 
showed distinct improvement in 
weight, and in their school record. 

And so it goes. That is why in 
school rooms everywhere today you 
can see this Breakfast Rule displayed 
on the wall: 


‘*Every boy and girl needs 
a HoT cereal for breakfast’ 
Here is where she who was your baby 


growing up 


still needs your guiding hand. She 
cannot be left to the whims of her 
own appetite. You must see that 
every school morning she gets the 
benefit of a well cooked cereal 
Cream of Wheat. 

The reasons why for 30 years au- 
thorities have recommended Cream 
of Wheat as the ideal cereal for chil- 
dren are these: 

First, children love its creamy de- 
liciousness, and it is so easy to vary 
it by adding wholesome raisins, dates 
or prunes when you cook it. 

Second, it is chock full of just the 
mental and physical energy your 
child’s success in school demands. 

Third, it is so easily digested that 
its wonderful store of energy is quickly 
released. Cream of Wheat contains 
none of the indigestible parts of the 
wheat which make extra hard work 
for the stomach. 

There is probably a box of Cream 
of Wheat in your pantry now. Won't 
you begin tomorrow morning the 
regular serving of this favorite old 
food? You will see for yourself the 
benefits that follow—new energy for 
study, for play. 

, 1 1 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English Address, Fassett & Johnson, 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London. E. C. 1 
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Watch hem shoot the basket! Health 
habits build the enemy that wins 
Every school day eat a hot cereal 
breaklase — Cream of Wi Vheat. 














To mothers and teachers 


Do you want to get the enthusiastic interest of your chil- 
dren in forming the hot cereal breakfast habit? If so, send 
for attractive colored poster to hang in your child’ sroom. 
Posters are designed to make a 
both to boys and to girls of different ages. There is a4 
weeks’ record form which the child keeps himself by past- 
ing in a gold star every morning he eats a hot cereal break- 
fast. We will send posters and 





ersonal success’’ appeal 


eats the right foods 
Ese shad mong om ha 


oy stars free, also booklet fast — Crcam of Wheas 




















aor a on children’s diet and sample box of Cream of Wheat to 
SS mothers. Quantities for school room use free to teachers. 
Mail coupon to Dept. B-11, Cream of Wheat Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 
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excitement, held us slaves. Quickly your 
chance might come, to be seized or lost 
forever as far as that particular tiger was 
concerned. 

The morning of the first day we had 
three rings near the river bed, in fairly 
low grass. We could see the mahouts’ 
heads as the elephants moved hither and 
yon. The tiger came out almost immedi- 
ately by N., giving only the most fleeting 
opportunity for a shot. Quick as a flash, 
almost without orders, mechanically the 
elephants moved forward and a second 
ring was formed several hundred yards 
away. It seemed beyond all the bounds 
of probabilities that the animal could have 
been encircled again; but sure enough, 
after a few minutes of maneuvering the 
two elephants moved into the center, and 
this time Rabagudge plunged and snorted 
directly in front of us. The tiger, alas! 
turned tail and ran out through T. and 
D., who both fired as the grass waved, 
without actually getting a sight. Another 
ring was promptly formed, but this 
time the tiger was gone for 
good. 

Following an excellent 
lunch, we moved on after 
some far-distant khub- 
ber and in late after- 
noon we were ready to 
start the second drive. 
This was very different 
country from that of the 
morning—light tree 
jungle and higher grass. 
The ring was formed 
around a small nullah 
with marshy land bor- 
dering on real bogs near 
by. It was my first in- 
timate experience with 
tiger and the following 
hours provided a full 
gamut of excitement. 
The elephants were rest- 
ive, our nerves taut. In the circle was a 
tigress with four cubs—two sets of differ- 
ent ages—and they were all superb fight- 
ers; active and very swift. A regular 
bombardment ensued, for everyone seemed 
to see some animal at the same moment 
and all seven guns blazed away, almost, 
if not all the time. Ted killed the tigress. 
Wild excitement—the elephants plunged 
and snorted. Hard on this a cub appeared, 
which I dropped temporarily. E.’s ele- 
phant bolted. In quick succession two 
more cubs raced by. Pandemonium and 
a regular fusillade followed. I felt as if we 
were playing a game of shoot me if you 
can, for to unaccustomed ears countless 
bullets seemed to whiz by my head; but 
that was a small matter. 

Major D., K. and I had each wounded a 
cub, in spite of which three had escaped. 
After a moment of quiescence we closed in 
our circle around the remaining cub. The 
end seemed inevitable. Forty-five ele- 
phants, shoulder to shoulder, hemmed him 
in. Closer and closer we pressed him 
down, but dusk fell and yet the young un- 
seen creature held us all at bay. Only 
some ten yards across now, but the high 
grasses covered him still. A sudden 
charge at a searching trunk, a whirling, 
stamping elephant, snorts of rage, a 
shower of bullets—and the cub was gone. 


cA Weary Way to Gamp 


FAINT glimmer in the west, one eve- 

ning star low to the southward, and 
night was upon us—black, opaque night. 
It was a weary four hours before we saw 
the glimmering camp fires, for both ele- 
phants and mahouts lost the way. Num- 
erous times we were off the track entirely, 
and always did we have to be on the 
alert for stray branches, the bugbear of 
elephant riders. 

Dinner, hot baths and a long sleep made 
us fresh and fit next morning for any ad- 
ventures which the day might offer. After 
a delicious breakfast there were the pleas- 
ant few minutes around the fire while the 
conferences were held. Generally Mir 
Subah Austaman Singh, C. I. E., came 
for a little chat. He was a dignified fellow, 





the Nepalese officer attached to the leg:- 


tion, and his portly form was tightly en- 
cased in a bleu-de-roi jacket with brass 
buttons. Conversation was limited, but 
smiles and bows prevailed, and sufficed io 
establish the entente cordiale. 

Bearers scurried around, collecting 
guns, ammunition, coats, and so on: 
shortly the elephants appeared and, kne: 


At one-forty-five we started to beat ; 
rather swampy bit of jungle. The tigi r 
grass in places was about thirty feet hig!), 
at least ten feet above us as we stood u))- 
right in the howdah. The density of tle 
low underbrush was beyond anything 
imaginable. 

Just after K. had remarked that it wis 
real rhino country, with the necessary 
slightly damp bottom, we heard a rustling. 

“Look out, be ready,” he whispere: d: 
“‘here comes the tiger.’’ But the rustling 
suddenly became a crashing, and I saw dis- 
tinctly the big black body of a rhinoceros 

shining through the grasses. Per- 

fectly still it stood, about fifty 
yards off, while I was able 
to sight carefully and fire 
at my leisure. It dropped. 

I fired again, but it was 

still. Suddenly, a little 

to the right, a real com- 
motion ensued. Incredu- 
lous, but unable anyway 
to believe that I had 
killed the rhino, I started 
firing into the moving 
bushes at what I felt 
must be the original ani- 
mal, but which proved 
to be a young one. On 
discovering this we de- 
sisted, and with difficulty 
persuaded our elephant 
to advance. There, be- 
fore my unbelieving eyes, 
lay a black mountain of 
flesh, the big rhino, quite dead. My ex- 
citement knew no bounds. Even K. was 
elated. I gazed, fascinated by the sheer 
ugliness of the monster. Standing beside 
it we felt dwindled to Lilliputian dimen- 
sions. In spite of its hide being obviously 
“undone and most untidy,” I liked it 
tremendously and regarded it with pro- 
prietary eyes. It seemed impossible to 
believe that I had brought it down with a 
single shot. In Africa the rhino is so com- 
mon that he is not considered such a rare 
trophy; one has no such feeling of elation 
when one gets him. But in India he is 
hard to come by, for few and far between 
are the places where he is still found. 


The Beast I Had Killed 


HAT a great beast it was! The cir- 

cumference around its middle was 
twelve feet ten inches; the height at 
shoulder six feet two inches; and its length 
measured thirteen feet three inches not 
counting the horn—which was, to be 
truthful, rather a disappointment to me. 
Being acquainted only with the African 
rhinoceros, I had not realized that, thou ‘h 
there is but little difference in the bulk of 
the animal, there is a vast difference in 
the length of horn. The largest recorde:! 
which is the record by nearly half a fowt, 
is only two feet long, whereas the reco! 
horn of the African white rhino measu:'’s 
five feet two and three-quarter inches. 

During this episode the other elepha?'is 
had continued on and formed a ring soe 
little distance beyond us, in which they 
had cornered a couple more rhinos, a: 
where chaos held. The circle had ni:- 
rowed down to about fifty yards. P:- 
testing elephants were being goaded in:0 
making futile charges. Their hearts w: 
not in this particular game. Even t' 
mahouts showed symptoms of uneasine: 5. 
There was a nervous stamping and chan..- 
ing of feet. 

As we joined them an immature rhiiio 
charged us, dashing first to one side and 
then to another, scattering the nearby 
elephants. E.’s elephant whirled, as slie 


ing, signified the hour of departure. | 
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EXPECTS TO BUY A 
CAR THIS SPRINGT 





The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Talking over this matter of buying a 
car, one suggestion is obviously sound: 


When you buy your car this spring . . . 
select. 


Select in the fullest literal meaning of 
the word, which is “to choose by com- 
parison”... just as you do when you 
buy a dress, an article of furniture or 
any other item of importance. 


Single out the cars that suit your tastes 
and meet your needs... compare their 
prices... then make your selection on 
the basis of relative values. 


And it is not difficult. Today there is 
a definite limited number of factors 
known to measure the merit of an 
automobile. For example, everyone 
wants four-wheel brakes, everyone 
wants an oil filter, an air cleaner, crank- 
case ventilation and so on through the 
list of features known to contribute to 
performance, attractiveness, thrifty 
operation and long life. 


Compare the list of these features as 


~ found in Oldsmobile with those in any 


other car...no matter what its price 
... and you will immediately be im- 
pressed with how emphatically Olds- 










t — ; 


mobile gratifies your finer tastes as well 
as satisfies your every need. 


Judge whether you can be fair to either 
your preferences or your sense of wise 
buying, if you content yourself with 
less than Oldsmobile assures you .. . es- 
pecially when it is so fair to your purse. 


Come to your Oldsmobile showroom 
and see this car. Goover its features one 
by one. Drive it. Thrill to its rare beau- 
ty, its distinctive appointments, its bril- 
liant performance and traveling ease. 


Then—and only then—can you select, 
with justice to yourself, your purse and 
your sense of satisfaction. 


OLD SMO BILE 


PD Bam a 
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iding Your Teeths “Beauty ? 





Dental Science has now 
succeeded in removing the 
one great blight on Teeth 
Loveliness—Accept a 


FREE Tube. 











OOK in your mirror. You see 

a thin mask of yellow on 

your teeth. You brush and brush 

to lift it. Still it remains—irre- 
movable. You despair. 


“Oh,” you say, discouraged. 
“My teeth are naturally yellow 
—I simply can’t have lovely 
white teeth.” 

But the truth is that you can 
... teeth as lustrous as purest 
ivory. In fact, you have them 
now. Only a stubborn “yellow 
mask” is hiding them. 


What Makes this “Yellow 
Mask’’? 


In your saliva is a “liquid ce- 
ment” that glues to your teeth. 
Dental science calls it Calculus. 
It forms a hard glassy mask. 


But, worse still, this mask is an 
absorbent—in all stages. Food, 
coffee and tobacco stain it— 
that yellowish tinge. Enamel it- 
self cannot absorb. So to gain 
teeth loveliness lift this mask of 
ever-staining Calculus. 


Ordinary brushings ofttimes 
gloss over Calculus like ice over 
ice. You know this because that 
yellowish tinge remains no matter 
how often you brush. 


But dental science now pro- 
vides the solution. A new, sim- 
ple and pleasant way. Use it 
and pearly white teeth will come 
quickly. . 


There is one precious substance 
that will positively remove this 
yellow mask. Leading dentists 
employ it in the cleaning of teeth. 
All science recognizes its great 
virtues. Itcannot injure the softest 
enamel. And it works like magic! 


This substance is “Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate.” But only now has 
dental science been successful in 
embodying this material in a 
pleasant, tasty tooth paste. 


The name of this magic prepa- 
ration is ORPHOS. Dentists every- 
where recommend it—especially 
for teeth difficult to whiten. Try 
it—today. 


Note These Marvelous Results 


Roll outaninch of ORPHOS Tooth 
Paste on your brush. Brush vig- 
orously. Note the gentle “cling” 
of brush to teeth. Feel a strangely 
pleasant cooling sensation in the 
gums—where eleven healing and 
soothing ingredients are pouring 
in health and firmness. 


Be sure and get a tube of 
ORPHOS today. Rid that pearly 
enamel of that uncomely yellow 
veil. Know the thrill of teeth 
beauty. Buy from your druggist 
—or clip and mail coupon below 
for a generous “Convince Your- 
self”? Tube. Act now—at beauty’s 
request! 





ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. L-1 


Please send me, Free, 20-time tube of Orphos 
Tooth Paste. 





State 
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was trying to get a shot, with such light- 
ning agility that she was very nearly flung 
to the ground. 

After a time the other rhino was 
wounded by Wilkinson and finished off by 
T. The shikaries had proclaimed it a male, 
but it proved to be a female, too, which 
was unfortunate, as our museum group 
still lacked the male, and we possessed 
only two permits for rhinos. We were 
making a scientific collection and the 
skins of our rhinos were destined to be 
mounted entire in Chicago in the Field 
Museum, but these animals having died 
out almost entirely in 
India are, quite rightly, 
rigidly protected in 
Nepal by the Maha- 
raja. 

On returning to my 
rhino to take photo- 
graphs, we found that 
the half-grown calf had 
also come back. There 
stood the gallant little 
animal, defending its 
dead mother and defy- 
ing a whole semicircle 
of elephants, not one of 
which dared advance 
toward the angry beast. It was one of the 
most inspiriting scenes I have ever wit- 
nessed, with the inevitable element of 
tragedy. We were all glad when it was 
finally driven away, and were somewhat 
comforted by the knowledge that it was 
quite old enough to fend for itself. 

The thirteenth, both as a number and 
date, has always had a deep significance 
for me, and it was with an extra tremor of 
anticipation that I awoke on Wednesday, 
January thirteenth. What a never-to-be- 
forgotten day it proved—the day of 
many fords, as most of us will always re- 
member it! Twenty-nine times we crossed 
the river before we turned homeward. 
Lovely laughing water it was sometimes, 
splashing up joyously against our ele- 
phants’ dark bodies, with rainbow colors 
caught in the spray. At other times the 
deep placid pools reflected strange pic- 
tures; and again there were quite angry 
rapids, through which we made headway 
with effort. 

I wish I could describe the beauty of 
that day, the all-pervading serenity that 
entered one’s soul; the golden sunlight 
that enveloped us; the blue sky and the 
dazzling amphitheater of snow mountains 
so very close. 


Flashes of Yellow 


T WAS after twelve-thirty before we 

changed into our howdahs, but this ring, 
in spite of extreme density of jungle, was 
a short affair. The tiger came out imme- 
diately, directly in front of Mr. Wilkinson, 
who wounded it with a very pretty shot. 
It disappeared back into the grass, only 
to reappear exactly in the same spot a few 
seconds later, this time to be killed in- 
stantly by W. It was a good-sized tigress 
in lovely winter coat. 

After a hurried lunch we moved on two 
miles or so to a thickly wooded district. 
It proved a tremendous undertaking, in- 
volving several hours before the ring could 
be established. Great trees had to be torn 
asunder, bushes uprooted, and enormous 
vines broken down. 

Two streaks went past me—flashes of 
yellow, not brown—so fast that I could 
not even throw my gun up to my shoulder. 
My heart sank; my only chance at a tiger 
gone, I moaned. The shikari never turned 
his head, but assured me they were merely 
chital. 

This beat was animated from the very 
beginning. No sooner would Babagudge 
and Jung Bahadur enter the ring than 
they would dash out, pursued by the tiger 
each time, causing the usual merriment 
among the mahouts. After ten minutes 
or so of this the elephants entered and all 
was strangely quiet. While they pursued 
a zigzag course, K. turned to me, and as 
calmly as if he were commenting on the 





“a 
weather, said: ‘‘ There’s the tiger; shoo: !” 
I looked and looked, but for the life of me 
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could see nothing. It was heartbreak ig. 
Was I to fail now from sheer inability to 
see an animal which was yellow and black 


and perfectly apparent to my husband? ie : 
Never have I known such agony. Thonk Pe y 
heavens it lasted but for a minute—w):ich 
to me, however, seemed like an eon. 

Suddenly the tiger jumped forward into 
full sight and turned sharply to my riv ht, 
exposing its full side length as a beaut ify] 
target. I aimed for the shoulder, but hit 
it in the lower back flank. The bullet 
ranged forward and it dropped. Picking 
itself up, and going on by the next cun, 
who missed it, the tiger most consider- 
ately appeared in front of us again, to be 
killed at our very feet. While these 
events were occurring, 
a bombardment went 
on at our left, where a 
tiger was first wounded 
by D. and finished off 
by E. 

Nothing, I think, 
can surpass the excite- 
ment of killing one’s 
first tiger. I jumped to 
the ground and gazed 
admiringly at the ‘ 
lovely striped body, 
examined the magnificent head, touched 
the soft coat, lifted the big pads, and 
thanked all the gods of chance for kindly 
allowing me to secure with a mediocre shot 
such a gorgeous creature. Re 

We took pictures, and I was blooded, a ai 
patch on each cheek, according to all 
orthodox hunting regulations. 

After measurements were taken, which 
were nine feet eight inches around the 
curves, we started for home. To me, in 
my excited state of triumph, the hours Y 
passed quickly enough; the others played 
a geography game and finished off the re- 
mains of our ample lunch. | t 
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Thrills Aplenty | 


HE days sped by, all full of interest. | ( 

There was always excitement aplenty. 
E., in spite of her elephant’s bolting again, ‘ 
got her tiger next morning in an amazing ‘ 
ring, where three animals charging, attack- | 
ing and roaring all at once, surpassed the : 
most thrilling descriptions of big-game 
hunting. One tiger actually climbed up the 
nose of N.’s elephant, and was only with | 
considerable difficulty shaken off. 

K. already had three tigers to his credit. 

One big one, killed in Mysore several 
years ago, he stalked and shot on foot —a . 
perilous method which is rarely indulged = 
in by hunters; but I doubt if anything 
could have been more satisfactory or 
glorious than the charge of his Nepalese 
tiger. He had firmly refused to shoot be- 
fore I had killed mine, so I was especially 
delighted when, several mornings later, 
the ring only just formed, I saw the 
grasses wave violently in front of us. 
There could be no mistaking what this 
meant. The country was less wild ‘han k 
usual in this particular spot, much less 
jungly; no trees anywhere near, anc the 
grass comparatively low. Ripple. of 
movement increased in a direct lin: to- 
ward us, and then we saw a straight y«!!ow 
tail heralding the approach of Shere }.. \an. 
A magnificent sight he was as he ! :oke 
into full view, his head up, his tail wu)’, his 
eyes shining like great blazing topaz‘. 
* The sun beat down on the lithe, grace- 
ful body, emphasizing the vivid orare of 
his coat and making the clearly de ‘ned 
black stripes in startling contrast loo! like 
the softest velour de soie. His mout!: was 
open and we had a gleam of white iveth 
and a long red tongue as he charged 
straight at us. No coward spirit this but 
a noble creature relishing danger anc [ac- 
ing it with zest. K. fired, dropping, him 
with a single bullet through the heart: 
and at that moment the elephants raised 
their trunks and trumpeted in unison, 4 
signal uncannily but invariably indicating 
the moment of death. 
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(Continued on Page 68) 
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“For three years 
| dragged alon 
: —half sick” 


)AILY HEADACHES—“iredness that I could not seem 
, throw off. Then a breaking out all over my body. 
! dragged along—with cathartics—until I was many 
pounds underweight. 

‘I had read often of the wonderful results others had 
obtained with Fleischmann’s Yeast, but for a long 
time I did not think of Yeast in connection with 
j nyself. 

‘Finally I decided to make the trial. It turned out 
to be very easy and simple. Today I am a strong, 
yobust man. My ailments have disappeared. I 
weigh 186 pounds of pure bone and muscle and feel 
a picture of health and happiness.” 


A. L. Drxon, Dallas, Texas 


nas ecg nisi YEAST—a food, not a 
medicine—keeps the whole digestive and in- 
testinal tract clean. The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake remove the poisons of 
chronic constipation, and restore the muscles of 
elimination to their normal strength. Your skin 
clears, your digestion becomes normal, your old 
listlessness vanishes. Alertness returns. You are 
really well again. 

















































Fleischmann’s Yeast is the simple, natural way 
to counteract intestinal poisoning. Eat it regu- 
larly. You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two or 
three days’ supply at a time and keep in a cool 
dry place. Start today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 





| Write for a free copy ; » lates clet o Mr. A. L. Dixon taking “‘time off” near Dallas, 
ite for a free copy of the latest booklet on Texas. Once he was not able to enjoy life like this. 


Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. C-85, He tells above how easily and naturally he got rid 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington of his ills. 
Street, New York. 


SarAH Fietp Spuiint, Editor, Dept. of 
Foods and Household Management, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine; President, Sarah Field 
Splint, Inc., Food Consultants. 





“MY BUSINESS sometimes obliges me to 
undergo periods of intensive work without 
a proper amount of rest, exercise and fresh 
air... From my study of food chemistry I 
had, of course, become familiar with the 
fact that fresh Yeast has nutritive and 
therapeutic properties. But, curiously 
enough, it had never occurred to me to eat 
it myself until a physician suggested it at a 
time when I was much run down, and look- 
ing even more wretched than I felt. It 
proved so efficacious in correcting the ex- 
treme fatigue and nervousness brought on 
by loss of appetite that I have ever since 
taken it regularly when work began to make 
especially heavy draughts on my vitality. 
Through aiding the processes of digestion 
Yeast creates a healthy desire for food.” 

SaraH Fieip Sprint, New York City 






“GIRLS AVOIDED ME because of the unsightly erup- 
tions on my face and I was subjected to many embarrass- 
ing remarks. It was with great difficulty that I could 
shave. All this unpleasantness contributed to making 








: me feel very grouchy and unhappy. In good faith I 
This Easy, Natural Way to have tried many suggested remedies but with no results. I 
F ° was urged finally to try Fleischmann’s Yeast by an old 

your rightful, Vigorous health friend who had used it long before it became a national 


remedy. Accordingly, I purchased a cake the following 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every day. The next day I bought two cakes. After three 


day, one cake before each meal. Eat it on crackers, in months I was entirely free of skin trouble just by eating 
fruit juice, water or milk, or just plain, in small pieces. two cakes of Yeast each day. Now my face is no longer 
For constipation physicians say it is best to dissolve disagreeably oily. My skin is clear and smooth and 


easy to shave. And I have a much better disposition.” 


one cake in hot water (not scalding) before meals and Wester J. Prence, Richmond, Va 
. ) ? . 


before going to bed. (Be sure that a regular time for 
evacuation is made habitual.) Dangerous cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast today. 
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The Famous OSCAR of the WALDORF says: 


“Every dainty assortment of sandwiches should in- 
clude cheese. And for an informal party or after- 
theatre supper Welsh Rabbit is deservedly popular.” 


MELLOWER 


More delicious » » Have you noticed 
how often cheese is served today ? 


your family expects to have cheese often these days. 

Your grocer can tell you that your family is not ex- 
ceptional in this. In countless homes cheese, which used 
to be an occasional food, now comes to the table every day. 

Cheese is so regularly served now because of its unfail- 
ing deliciousness, its new convenience. 

Phenix makes it this perfect way. A further step in 
mellowing explains its savory charm. And the finest of 
wrapping and packaging brings it to you fresh and creamy. 

In % lb., % Ib., 1 lb. packages, 5 lb. loaves. American, 
Swiss, Pimiento, Brick, Limburger. 


Phenix 
Cheese 


Made by the makers of ‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese 


i. 
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I enclose 15c in coin for cheese checked and booklet 


cA package of Phenix (Cheese! 





cA booklet of Recipes! American 0 Swiss 0 Pimiento 0 
SEND 15¢ to Name. Sy seg! 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Dept. A-18, Plymouth, Wis. Street_ 


ib In Canada, 19 St. Maurice St., 
Montreal as ern i ane 
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The two shikaries rode over and saluted 
K. solemnly, bowing low in admiring trib- 
ute of the pretty performance; and, on 
getting a good sight of the animal 
stretched below, exclaimed joyously: 
“Burra Wallah, Burra Wallah’’—big fel- 
low! Actually he measured ten feet three 
inches. 

That same afternoon we had a tussle 
with a fierce but very wary animal. Ele- 
phants lined only three sides of a bit of 
jungle; the river made a natural fourth 
boundary. For some reason the tiger 
never or almost never takes to water, even 
when hardest pressed. This time, and on 
one or two other occasions, the bank was 
left quite unguarded and certainly no at- 
tempt was made by the tiger to escape that 
way, though in direst extremity. It does 
seem most unaccountable. 

The shikaries had a terrible time with 
this old tiger. In the beginning he was so 
very quiet that we all despaired of his 
presence. There was no sight or sound for 
the longest time; then the great Baba- 
gudge gave a snort and came galloping 
out, while tremendous roar followed upon 
tremendous roar. A moment after, E. got 
a shot. Then there was another long pe- 
riod of inaction. The tiger even now re- 
fused to charge at the 
attacking elephants. 
This unnatural calm 
began to affect their 
nerves, and neither 
tusker wished to return 
to the fray. Still more 
jungle was annihilated 
until the circle was nar- 
rowed to a mere spot 
of grass. The tuskers 
were supported by 
fresh elephants. The 
Subahdar and Jema- 
dar, flanking on either 
side, shouted: ‘‘Shabash!’’—well done!— 
in encouraging tones. 

Finally the tiger changed his tactics 
and started making violent rushes, now 
at the elephants, now at the ring. Every- 
one shot several times, and eventually he 
was mortally wounded as he charged first 
at us, then at Wilkinson. He made a final 
effort to escape from the circle and was 
finished off by a multitude of guns as he 
slowly returned to the ring. It was neces- 
sary even then to give him a number of 
coups de graces before he died. He proved 
the record of that camp, measuring ten 
feet four inches, and was voted Eleanor’s 
as she had had the first shot at him, and 
her excellent marksmanship had been 
proven many times already during the 
past months. 


Finale to a Week's Sport 


LAS! Inspite ofour reluctance to greet 
it, the last day did arrive. The after- 
noon turned out to be a suitable finale to 
our week’s sport. The outward route led 
us through lovely forest lands. Hundreds 
of straight and slender sal trees surrounded 
us. This wood is considered one of Nepal’s 
most valuable products, as it is not only 
hard and good timber but curiously 
enough is always immune from the pest of 
white ants, which attack indiscriminately 
all others. In these sal forests the jungle 
does not grow to extreme heights, so we 
were better able to see some of the events 
as they crowded on one another. 

It was most interesting to watch the se- 
lection of ground. How first we drove 
straight in this instance, and then grad- 
ually formed the circle. This might ac- 
count for the variety and number of 
animals in this last ring. There were five 


chital, at least three sambar or mane-? 


necked deer, some pig, one very frightened? 
monkey, one enormous rhino, and fir 
tigers. The chital and sambar broke c 
first, and then way was made fortherhi , 
the elephants gladly opening upa path’ .y 
for him. He sauntered through in lei ely 
fashion, not deigning to noticeus. I ght 
a glimpse of him then, and lateron  utside 
the ring, eying us all incuriously 





center. Tigers charged the tuskers from 
various directions. A tiger, going like 
greased lightning, dashed by us. K. fired 
and dropped it. At the same moment 
Major D. fired at another one which broke 
through the ranks, causing his elephant to 
swerve so violently that he was thrown 
against his wife with such force that he 
narrowly escaped hurling her out of the 
howdah and onto the back of a third tizer, 
which at that moment dashed by on the 
other side. In point of fact, her topee— 
hat, that is—fell squarely on the fleeing 
beast. 

Still another tiger, the fourth, broke by 
N., while the fifth was killed by T. and E, 
Three out of the five escaped; the two 
which were secured made our total bag for 
the week eleven. To our regret there was 
no time to go after a leopard, which had 
killed some eight miles off. We consoled 
ourselves by beating homeward, once out 
of the high jungle. 

This was an amusing game. The ele- 
phants, some twenty yards apart, formed 
a long straight line and moved forward to- 
gether. There was a left flank which ad- 
vanced slightly and endeavored to turn 
any game toward us. In these drives we 
shot at anything that jumped up before 
us. Besides the birds and an occasional 
sambar or chital, there 
were this afternoon 
only little fat pigs and 
quantities of para or 
hog deer. These pro- 
vided quite the mast 
difficult shooting I 
have ever experienced. 
They are fleet as the 
wind, very small, so 
that the scantiest tuft 
of grasses provides a 
cover, and are as good 
an example of protec- 
tive coloration as | 
I had numerous opportunities 


know of. 
of trying for them, but to my intense ex- 
asperation never made the slightest im- 
pression on them. 


Then —Happy -ACemories 


OON it became too dark to shoot. We 

fell into single file. The golden glow 
from the vanishing sun quickly faded. The 
lovely last twilight engulfed us. It was 
the enchanted hour. The circle of blue 
mountains in the foreground were of an 
indescribable purity. Beyond and above 
were the white peaks— 


Himalaya heavenward heading, sheer and 
vast, sheer and vast; 

A million summits bedding on the last 
world’s past. 


Above us rose a tiny crescent moon, 
with its companion star. The ineffable 
evening peace of the jungle land dropped 
softly around us. The mahouts wrapped 
voluminous white sheets around them- 
selves and sat hunched on their elephants’ 
heads like ghostly phantomsriding through 
the air, the soft gray contour of the ele- 
phants melting into the falling night 

What contrasting pictures we carried 
away with us next morning! What a host 
of happy memories to guard! We bid an 
affectionate farewell to our present jiost, 
and sent oral and written messages to 
His Highness, full of deepest gratitude for 
his kindness and hospitality. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Mrs. Roosevelt is nt de- 
scribing her first experience in hunting big same. 
With her husband, who gained his huntin, lore 
when with his father in Africa ana Brazil, s/c has 
taken part in expeditions in Korea and in lndia. 

The adventures in Nepal came when Kermi! and 
Theodore Roosevelt had successfully complete! their 
Central Asiatic trip in the interests of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt not only secured her tiger, but achieved 
the distinction of being the only woman—so jar 4 
is known—to bag an Indian rhinoceros. 

In this account she often refers to members of 
the party by the initials only: W. for Mr, W ilkin- 
son, D. for Major Dalton, N. for Mr. Norman, 
K. for Kermit and T. for Theodore Roosevelt, and 
E. (Eleanor) for Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Pandemonium soon broke forth in our 
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hey have learned the way to keep 
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How brilliant, how enchanting you seem to others now! 
Your gleaming smiles, your joyous laughter, win the admiration of all who 
know you. You know you are more charming when you have used Pebeco. 


“Pebeco is more than a tooth paste,” so many users say. “It ts necessary to perfect and 
complete care of the whole mouth. Its very taste is assurance of its help and protection.” 




















THE dazzling whiteness of your teeth, the 
healthy hardness of your gums are lovely 
charms of youth. 


You can have them always if you keep your 
mouth glands active. For these are the real 
guardians of the whole mouth. They should 
be supplying day and night the fluids which 
neutralize acids and prevent decay. 


But these important mouth glands slow up. 


Modern diet, with its soft, easily swallowed 
foods, restricts the natural fluids which the 
mouth glands should produce. Without hard 
chewing to exercise them, your mouth glands 
falter. Even in childhood, discoloration and 
decay begin, gums start to soften. 


To correct this, Pebeco was especially per- 
fected. Its principal ingredient renews the nor- 
mal action of the mouth glands, keeps them 
vigorous day and night. You can taste the im- 
portant substance in Pebeco that does this. As 
you brush your teeth, you get its sharp keen 
tang, its slightly salty taste, gloriously clean! 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. 


Where the mouth glands 
begin to slow up even 


in childhood «+ * + 


Often before we reach our 
teens, soft foods have caused 
the mouth glands to produce 
less and less of their natural 
fluids. Gradually they cease 
to wash away food deposits, 
to counteract day and night 
acids forming in the mouth. 


Pebeco contains the special 
ingredient that restores the 
normal youthful vigor of the 
mouth glands, renewing each 
day the smiling, healthy 
Mouth of Youth. The num- 
bers show where the mouth 
glands are, three on each side. 


F ree Offer ¢ Send coupon today for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-29, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Tooth Paste. 





Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 





This coupon not good after April, 1928 
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safely powdered baby 
is a happy baby 


Mother has so much to think about. No won- 
der sometimes she is a little at sea about what 
powder to use for baby. Yet every square inch of 
that petal skin is a point of attack for irritation. 
Gritty, flaky powders that scratch and scrape; veg- 
etable powders that swell, grow rancid and inflame; 
strongly scented and cheaply colored powders that 
irritate and choke the tiny nostrils—all these are a 
positive menace to baby’s comfort and well-being. 








You can’t be too careful, even in this seeming 
detail. Physicians and nurses recognize the impor- 
tance of care in the selection and use of the right 
dusting powder. For fifty years they have used and 
recommended Mennen, the original borated talcum, 
mildly medicated with elements of proven health- 
ful value. Healing, cooling, comforting at the 
same time. It shields the sensitive baby skin from 
rubbing cloths, against chafing in deep folds and 
creases. It absorbs moisture, perspiration, bath 
water, urine. Makes happy babies. 











If your doctor pre- 
scribes an ointment for 
baby use Mennen Baby 
Ointment. Safe and 
particularly soothing 
in cases of dry skin, 
prickly heat, diaper 
rash and scaly scalp. 
Waterproof and 
healing. 


You can’t tell by the shape or appearance of a 
box what kind of powder it contains. Be safe. Be 
sure. The purest, the best is none too good 
for that delicate baby skin. Insist on Mennen. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 











MENNsn 


BORATSED TALCUM . 











Woman Must Understand Fler Job 


(Continued from Page 39) 


man put out his protective bristles. The 
wise woman does not ask to boss the man, 
but she asks the joy and privilege of 
working with him. 

He needs her in business and he has 
found it out. He could not linger at 
luncheon, at his club, at board meetings, 
if some intelligent helper, generally a 
woman, was not quietly carrying on his 
work in his absence. In the meantime, you 
say; but what of the helper? Do not pity 
her too much. There is too much joy in 
doing work well. I have always liked 
Martha, I think, a little better than Mary, 
perhaps be- 
cause I under- 
stand her 
better. Martha 
liked to work. 
She probably 
would not have 
let Mary help 
her had she 
offered to do so, 
and I am very 
sure when the 
good supper 
was on the 
table the Lord 
praised her for 
it. He was a 
man. He liked 
theadorationof 
Mary, but with- 
out Martha he 
would have 
been very un- 
comfortable be- 
fore very long. 

A woman naturally scolds a bit. She 
had to do it for so many centuries in order 
to keep her menfolk in line. Even in the 
business world a little scolding when she 
gets tired and cross with the stupidities of 
humans will go better than any assump- 
tion of superior knowledge. Of course, a 
sensible woman never scolds either in the 
home or out of it, if she can help it, but 
sometimes it is a safety valve. Once ina 
while she may shed a tear or two, though 
crying to gain one’s ends seems entirely 
out of fashion at present. 

Anna Shaw tells in one of her earlier ex- 
periences how she broke down and cried 
when she was being derided in public. She 
was much ashamed of it, but it aroused 
the chivalry of those present and endeared 
her to many. She was fighting for the 
rights of women to express themselves 
openly. Men feared that if woman were 
granted these rights the qualities that had 
made her most dear to them would be lost. 
But here the great advocate of these new 
rights for women had done a most 
womanly thing. She had proved that, no 
matter what new rights they might give 
her, she was still likely to need their pro- 
tection and care. 


eA Reconstruction Period 


O ONE can say what the final outcome 
of the new freedom will be. Tremen- 
dous changes already have taken place in 
the last decade, and we are probably on 
the eve of still greater ones. Our whole 
social life is undergoing reconstruction: 
The relation of child to parent; of parents 
to each other; the new economic pressure 
which is sending not only the unmarried 
but the married women-by the hundreds 
of thousands out into the economic world; 
the multiplication of the very small house, 
or the smaller apartment with modern 
methods of care for them, leaving little for 
the woman to do in the home; the larger 
part the school is playing in the life of the 
child, leaving but little of his waking time 
to the care of the mother. 

All these things are not only revolution- 
izing the home and those that dwell in it, 
but they are affecting the relation of men 
and women to each other. Women are 
bound to take their full share in national 





and municipal life as well as in the indys- 
trial world. Men are going to share these 
responsibilities with them willingly, giadly 
if women are not too aggressive, too anx- 
ious to claim leadership before they are 
ready for it or before the man world is 
quite ready to grant it. 

The great founder of Temple Univer- 
sity, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, had a longer 
vision than most of his contemporaries, 
From the very first he opened the doors 
of the new university to both men and 
women. He trained women to share in its 
responsibilities, but his shoulders were so 
broad that they 
were largely 
obscured, yet 
they worked 
quietly and 
contentedly in 
his shadow, 
When he was 
taken away, 
some had been 





trained who 
could perhaps 
have carried on 
the work he 
had begun had 
he not given 
them a truer 
vision. They 
knew they 
could be loyal 
helpers to a 
new leader; 
that it was 
better for the 
university and 
better for the woman to share its great 
responsibilities with a man who would be 
the acknowledged head of the house. She 
would not run counter to any of the preju- 
dices of men that have not yet been fully 
Overcome and thus handicap the great 
work in which she was so deeply interested. 


Sharers of Burdens 


EN begin to realize that the economic 
burdens of a household are often too 
heavy to be borne alone. There is no good 
reason in many cases why the woman can- 
not share them. The education of the 
child for successful living has grown to be 
in itself a heavy burden. The man often 
flounders and sinks under the load. To- 
gether they can carry it and still get joy 
out of their own lives. ' 
Women have gone out into the economic 
world and I believe many of them must 
always stay there. Only one thing is to be 
feared: a possible conflict, an antagonism 
between the sexes. The man by his very 
make-up is born with the feeling of phys- 
ical superiority. He is told as a little fel- 
low to take good care of his small sister, 


because he is stronger than she. ‘ittle 
sister takes it for granted as she grows up 
that he will take care of her. She ‘1 her 
turn is taught to do certain things for him. 


As a man he still feels this streng: : and 
gladly gives it in the protectio: of a 
woman. Woman still feels the nee: of it. 

If she is to continue to get it sh: must 
not forget her world-old lesson tha! in re- 
turn he expects her to respect this si:erior 
strength and to look indulgently uj0n his 
mistakes and failures. For centu: es he 
and she have been taught that she »vas to 
be a help fit for him. They have «ways 
worked together and they will cont: ue to 
work together until the world ceases ‘0 be. 
But she must work with him out in the 
great economic world as she has !n the 
more protected world of the home. She 
must keep the understanding hear. She 
must persuasively in her own way “et her 
way in the things she should rightly have. 
She still needs his courteous care, !1is Pro- 
tection if life is to be worth while. But she 
must still look indulgently and proudly 
upon him when he says “ What a Great 
Boy am I.” 
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a” Ln its amber depths lies hidden 


-one of the world’s truly great achievements 
in the art 
of blending 


flavors 


HAT countless shades of 
flavor from many lands are 
offered us for that cup we 
. 4 sip at dinner and at break- 
y Ff) fast! Black men, yellow men, 
brown men toiling in the 
tropical fields of four continents, send us 


hundreds of kinds and grades of coffee. 








Yet no single coffee ever grown has been 
approved by those men and women in Amer- 
ica who most appreciate the good things 
of life. 

“ As the painter mixes his colors upon his 
palette till the right tint springs into being,” 
we are told in a well-known book on foods, 
“so coffee must be blended with coffee, pa- 
tiently and skillfully until at last the perfect 
flavor is born.” 


And today it is a rich mingling of flavors 
—a special blend of coffees from the old 
South, that has for the first time pleased the 
most critical people throughout the entire 
United States. Created years ago by a man 
with a genius for flavor, it has won such 
fame as never before came to a coffee. 


A shade of difference 
that has captured America 


No one had ever tasted it—the coffee flavor 


Joc’ Cheek sought for, down in old Ten- “Good 
nes:ee. Brought up ina land of good living, blending. Maxwell House has swiftly 006 to 


he worked long months to build a particular 8fTOwn to be by far the largest selling eae 
tou of richness—a difference in taste that  ©Offee in the entire United States. 
wo ‘\d please the great families of Dixie. The special shade of mellow, richness in 
this blend will bring your family a new 
experience. In its full-bodied liquor, in its 
rare fragrance you will find all the zest 
p of an adventure. Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 
-oday it has taken rank as one of the pany, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, 
great achievements of all time in the art of | Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MaxweE LL House Corre 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


rom the first, the news of Joel Cheek’s 
blend spread rapidly. Long ago it became 
the iavorite coffee of the cities of the South. 







Where the belles of old Dixie danced till dawn— 
at the old Maxwell House in Nashville—this blend 
of fine coffees first won fame 
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(Children love 
Post Toasties Double- 


Thick Corn Flakes 


They’re Double-Good and Double-Crisp 


No trouble getting children to eat Post Toasties, the 
Double-Thick Corn Flakes. They love the crisp- 
ness and the flavor of Post Toasties. Little hands 
reach eagerly for the red and yellow package. Fresh 
from the toasting ovens at Battle Creek, Post 
Toasties come to the table crackling crisp, packed 
with the natural corn flavor. To be sure of getting the 
genuine Double-Thick Corn Flakes that stay crisp 
in milk or cream, always ask for Post Toasties by 
name. They’re Double-Crisp and Double-Good be- 
cause they’re Double-Thick! Three wrappings guard 
Post Toasties’ crispness and flavor: 1, an inner bag; 
2, a cardboard carton; 3, a wax-paper seal. 





POSTUM COMPANY, INCORPORATED, Dept. T-24, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Grape-Nuts, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post Bran Chocolate. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum 
Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 























xed 


























ake this milk 
or cream test... 


Buy a package of Post 
Toasties at the grocer’s or 
send for a free test package. 
Shower some of the crisp, 
brown flakes into a bowl, 
then add milk or cream. See 
how the flavor and the crisp- 
ness last to the final flake in 
the bottom of the bowl. 
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Katy O’Kewp 
made herself look 
pretty foolish by 
putting grass- 
hoppers under the 
tablecloth and for- 
getting that they 
were there. 
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Uncle Hob leap- 
frogged all day long 
over every frog he 
could find. 

The Kewpie 
farmer planted a 
basketful of chips 


to raise chipmunks. 


ewpieville 
By ROSE O’NEILL 


The mayor of Kewpieville was en- 
tertaining a delegation of Chickadees 
on the porch roof of the Town Hall 
when he had an idea. He immediately 
called the Kewps together and sug- 
gested that instead of turning other 
people into April Fools this year, let 
each citizen have the fun of seeing just 
how foolish he could be himself. 








































Johnny McKewp went 
to bed with an umbrella 
and his overshoes on. 

The Baby Tourist sent 
herself an empty candy 
box and said she felt per- 
fectly ridiculous. Hoping 
you are the same, I am 
foolishly 


Yours, 











The Judge burgled a 
house and sentenced him- 
elf to jail on bread and 
water. It turned out to 
be bread and jam. 

(Of course Kewpieville 
never would have had a 
jail if Uncle Hob hadn't 
built one for the Baby 
Tourist. It came inhandy 
for parties.) 
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On the cover of The 
Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal in October, 


1906, appeared the 


fetching bride at 


right, with wasp 
waist, high-necked 
gown, and gloves 
above the elbow. To- 
day’s bride wears 
ivory chiffon, Chan- 
tilly lace and tulle 
veil, while her maid 
of honor uses rose 
chiffon with taffeta 
girdle and matching 
lace hat. Old-blue 
taffeta frocks the 
flower girls. 


















































When Sweet Marie” 


C for Something New and Smart 


1900’s, they were worth honorable mention. A charm had to be an athlete in 
those days to work through to the surface. 

For there has never been a time when natural beauty had stiffer opposition—just as 
stiff as a combination of sheet iron and whalebone could be. The women of that day 
had definitely turned against the normal shape. Nobody liked it. Nobody felt it ought 
to be encouraged. When they went to a dressmaker they went to be reblocked. 
Something new and smart in bodies was what they really wanted. 


BR isos me, if all those endearing young charms made a showing in the early 
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‘Went to the Dressmaker 


iH Bodies: B by Stortense King 


. And something new they got! The mirror knew! The mirror witnessed it all! 
‘owerless to imitate the well-known Picture That’s Turned Toward the Wall, the mirror 
had to stay right out in the open and look without a crack at some of the most gruel- 
lig atrocities that have ever happened. In cold glacial silence it reviewed the wasp 
waist—not to mention the wasp hips—the reénforced shoulder, the overstuffed sleeve, 
the billowing bosom, the long street-sweeping skirt. The life of a mirror was a hard one 
in those days. What the daisies wouldn’t tell about Sweet Marie, the mirror couldn't. 
But Sweet Marie was happy and fashionable and popular. She knew she was well 
































(Continued on Page 103) 





At left, a stunning 
sailor suit for the ath- 
letic girl, advocated by 
The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal of Fuly, 1907. 
Above, the improved ver- 
sions of sports frock for 
today. Left to right: 
Standing—Black and 
white wool Jersey blouse, 
white wool skirt; white 
wool crépe, with gay 
handkerchief at side; 
self-checked wool edged 
with selvage, suede 
belt. Seated—Gray and 
white basket-weave 
cloth suit with hip jacket 
and white silk blouse. 
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Silk Stockings <\ VV 


Onyx 








Smart, not only 
at the ankle hut 
right to the f sod 
above the knee~ 
and vet 





No707 


t sells for 
only $ [85 
Ask Tor it by 
nameand 
Onyx Tre 


x10 


Y 2 hoes is Onyx Pointex in a new style and at 
a new price. Style No. 707 is destined to 
become the most popular number of an already 
famous nationally-known make of silk stockings. 


This new stocking was produced to meet the in- 
sistent demands of style-conscious women. It 
offers not only the trim, smart gracefulness that the 
Pointex heel brings to a// ankles. It offers, also, 
the allure of a perfectly knitted silken fabric right 
to the line of the four-inch hem. That means all 
silk to a point three or four inches above the 
knee. And yet, it retails for $1.85. 


Onyx, 


Style No. 707 is a service- 

sheer Onyx Pointex stocking 

made in twenty colors. It 

is sheer enough for evening 

wear — serviceable enough 
for any wear. 


Ask for Style No. 707 by name and number. 
And, let us suggest, in the interest of stocking 
economy, that you buy it by the box—three pairs. 


© 1927 
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Above, the refectory set is in place on a charmingly decorated table. 


‘Runners Supplant the Luncheon Set 


By Maser FosTeER BAINBRIDGE 


INCE the luncheon 
Ss is distinctly 

“out”? and the re- 
fectory table set is dis- 
tinctly ‘‘in,’’ here is what 
every up-to-date house- 
wife is looking for—an 
effective, quickly made 
embroidery design to edge 
the runners and end 
pieces that now cover her 
dining-room table. ‘It is 
so simple that even a 
novice can make just such 
an attractive set as the one shown here, 
with the runners measuring 13 by 47 
inches and the end pieces 12 by 16 inches, 
finished. The dimensions, of course, may 
be varied to suit the size of the table. If 
the table is round, the end pieces are 
omitted and the two runners crossed in 
center. The border is 13¢ inches wide. 














Transfer No. 637 
makes one runner 
and two doilies. 





White linen was used 
for the set at bottom of 
page. The solid embroid- 
ery, done in satin stitch 
with bright rose linen 
thread, was outlined with 
Copenhagen blue, and re- 
mainder of outlining done 
in rose. Twenty-two 
skeins of the rose and ten 
of the blue were used for 
the four-piece set. If 
linen thread is not pro- 
curable, use No. 5 pearl 
cotton or stranded floss. Other effective 
color combinations are: Two shades of blue, 
green or red; or, if natural-colored linen is 
used for the background, brown and orange. 

An equally striking but even more 
quickly made version is seen in center of 
page, entirely in outline stitch, with black, 
brown or green thread on natural linen. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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ot hale i 


pens White, creamy Snowdrift invites the 
pie-maker to shorten pie crust with 
it. Snowdrift makes perfect pie crust, 
tender and light. If you want the 
crust to be flaky, do not mix the 


Snowdrift and flour too thoroughly. 


PLAIN PIE CRUST 
2 Cups Flour . \% Teaspoon Salt 
24 Cup Snowdrift 
Enough Ice Water to Make Dough 


Sift together flour and salt and cut 





shortening into flour with silver 





knives. Add ice water to make dough, 
using as little as possible. Roll lightly 
on a floured board to about % inch 


thickness and bake in a very hot oven. 
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What the Chipso way”does for 7 women 











. “The children love to do the dishes now. 


‘Has added Io years to my life.” 


. “No more hard hand-rubbing.” 


‘“‘A ¥%-hour’s soaking and dirt takes wings.” 
““A full day’s work by noon.” 


. “TI no longer hate dishwashing.” 


“Washes my dishes while I’m at business.” 


” 
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UT of the bushel-basketfuls of 
letters that have come to us 
about Chipso’s help, we have chosen the seven 
quoted here because each has one or more points 
of special interest. The theme that runs through 
them all, and through the thousands of others 
as well, is: ““Chipso helps me do my work more 
quickly, more easily, and better, than any other 
soap I have ever used.” 


“Has added 10 years to my life” 


1, A Lakewood, Ohio, woman says, “ My 
neighbors marvel at the whiteness of my clothes 
on the line and I tell them it is all due to Chipso. 
I call Chipso the ‘wonder soap.’ It contains no 
injurious chemicals. To me it is like the ‘ster- 
ling’ mark on silver—always reliable. I no 
longer have that tired, haggard look after doing 
a big washing or various other household clean- 
ing. Chipso has added ten years to my life.” 


‘No more hard hand-rubbing” 


2.. A-mother of eight children, whose husband 
works in a machine shop, says, “I don’t mind 
all the dirty washing, because with Chipso in 
my washing machine it is so much easier. 

“T have four boys, and the cuffs of their 
blouses and my husband’s shirts get so dirty. 
I used to rub so much by hand, but with Chipso 
in the machine I seldom need to rub even these 
dirty edges. The clothes last much longer, too, 
because rubbing is worse than wearing.” 


‘“Half-hour soaking and dirt takes wings” 


4. A woman in Cleveland wrote us that she was 
fast becoming so nervous from housework that 


Suds at the turn of 
the faucet... 


for soaking clothes clean 
and speeding dishwashing 
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her doctor said she must give it up. She was al- 
most in despair at the prospect, as she could 
not afford a maid. 

“hen Chipso came,” she says, “like a good 
little fairy with its wand of quick suds, speed- 
ing tirough every nook and corner, making 
housework like a pleasant story. 

“Now, instead of taking a teaspoon of nerve 
tonic after each meal, I put two tablespoons of 
Chipso into the dishwater and the dishes almost 
wash themselves. 

‘“Tnstead of rubbing until my back and arms 
are stiff and aching as I used to do, I let Chipso 





Chipso SOAKS her clothes clean 


suds soak my clothes clean. I simply put 
Chipso flakes in the tub, turn on the hot 
water, add cold water until the suds are luke- 
warm, and let the clothes soak about half an 
hout 


“Then all I have to do is squeeze the sudsy 
water through them, wring out and rinse. Dirt 
seems to take wings and fly away in Chipso 
suds before I have time to get tired. 

“T have learned that Chipso is a time- and 
labor-saver, as well as a nerve tonic for tired 
housewives.” 


“A full day’s work by noon” 


“. A woman in St. Louis tells us that by wash- 
ing the Chipso way all her clothes are on the 
line and everything cleaned up by noon on 
washday—a full day’s work well done in half 
a day now. 

imagine what it will mean to you to have a 
day’s work done by noon. No time wasted chip- 
pin ig soap and waiting for it to melt. No danger 
from scalding. No damp, steamy kitchen. No 
more back-breaking rubbing. No more clothes 
faced and ruined from hard rubbing. No more 
aching back and arms. No more “dead-tired- 
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ness” Monday night. Too good to be true? 
No, it isn’t. Letters are constantly pouring 
in from all over the country from Chipso users, 
telling us that this is exactly what Chipso—the 
new Procter and Gamble soap product—is doing 
for them. Chipso will do exactly the same 
for you. 














Perhaps, when you know how fine and safe 
Chipso is—for colors and fabrics, both—you 
will think it costs more to use than your present 
soap. But no. 

For instance, there is enough soap in the 
big 25-cent Chipso box to do from six to eight 
family washings—3 to 4 cents per washing. 
You could scarcely ask for a lower cost than 
this, do you think? Yet for this small amount, 
you get all of Chipso’s remarkable help which 
you cannot get with any other soap! 


Sparkling dishes in much less time 
for less than 1¢ a day 


Chipso offers just as much help in dishwashing 
as in clothes washing, say women ev erywhere. 


“I no longer hate dishwashing” 


5. For example, a letter says, “I have a friend 
with a particular aversion to washing dishes. 
But when I showed her the Chipso way, she 
was amazed and pleased to find she could 





do the dishes in exactly half the time, with 
everything bright and sparkling, and her hands 


not reddened. She is now never without a 
package of this great labor-saver in her kitchen 
and laundry.” 

From the start—suds at the turn of the fau- 
cet—to the finish—gleaming dishes, shining 
pans—Chipso saves time and labor, and makes 





the task pleasanter than it ever could be with 
the cake-soap method. 


“Washes my dishes while I’m at business” 


G. A business woman with two children in 
school writes, “Before we go out in the morn- 
ing, the children stack the dishes in the dish- 
pan in hot Chipso suds, cover it with another 
pan and leave it until they return from school 
in the afternoon. A hot rinse and the dishes are 
done in a jiffy—shiny and clean, too.” 


“The children love to do the dishes now”’ 


7. Another mother who needs help from her 
children says, “I no longer have to drive the 
children to the dishpan. There is an argument 
as to which of them shall wash the dishes now. 
To the children, dishwashing in Chipso suds is 
a pleasure. They love the Chipso suds. It is 
quite different from the old way of rubbing a 
cake of soap on the cloth, then on the dishes 
and washing it off again. Chipso does the hard- 
est part of the work. Chipso dishes are never 
dull and streaky, but always bright and glisten- 
ing, with no soapy odor. 


And, from the pocket-book point of view, 
Chipso for dishwashing is as interesting as 
Chipso for clothes washing. In the big 25-cent 
package there is enough soap for a whole month 
of dishwashing—/ess than one cent a day! 


Don’t you think you ought to try Chipso 
right away—and see for yourself how it saves 
time, energy and money? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


TS ¢ Ff 


Helpful suggestions for 
better laundering 


Colored clothes (unless known to be fast) should be 
washed in lukewarm Chipso suds by squeezing and 
light hand-rubbing. Fast-colored materials may be 
soaked like white clothes. 


Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with colors 
should first be rolled in a towel to prevent streaking, 
and then dried in the shade. Never roll damp colored 
things and let them stand. 


If you use a washing machine: Make suds. Put in 
clothes and proceed as usual. Chipso’s quick suds 
and quick cleansing save much time in machine 
washing. 


A quick boiler method: Put the boiler over the fire 
with a little water, add the Chipso, and when dis- 
solved fill two-thirds full with cold water. While still 
cool or lukewarm, put in dry clothes and let them 
come to a boil. You will find all the dirt loosened 
and the clothes practically clean, ready for rinsing. 
Of course very badly soiled pieces will need a little 
rubbing between the hands, but no washboard rub- 
bing will be necessary. 


You will find that a teaspoonful of Chipso flakes 
boiled with each quart of starch prevents sticking, 
adds a gloss to materials and makes ironing smooth 
and easy. 


© 1927, P. & G. Co. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 





Charm ” That women of wealth and social position the 
world over have shown so pronounced a preference for 
Packard cars is a tribute to Packard’s grace and beauty. 


|| There is an irresistible charm in the simple dignity of 
Packard lines—a slender, thoroughbred appearance as ap- 
pealing to the man of affairs as to the woman of fashion. 
But the real secret of Packard’s universal attraction goes 
beyond the design and proportions which have been so 
widely imitated. 


The prestige reflected by a generation of distinguished 
owners; the reputation achieved through more than a quar- 





























ter century of engineering leadership; the luxurious fineness 
in every detail of body and chassis; the super-power of the 
smooth and silent motor, its alert response on hill or 
crowded boulevard— 


These qualities all contribute to that charm which leads 
the discriminating man or woman to Packard ownership. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 


PACKARI 


ONE 
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inning with Runner, lower 
er at lower center, 22 by 
ter, motifs ve de with 2!’ 
approxi- and 1" hems, 
65% by respectively ; 

, next 5 by motif r"' above 


hem. Curtains, 
36" wide, have 
14" rolled hem; 
motif 6" above 
hem and from 
side. Top run- 
ner 24 by 42", 
14" rolled hem 
all around; 
motif 1" 
above hem. 
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Transfer No. 638 


Gust Darning on Theatrical Gauze 


fe TEATRICAL gauze or scrim, which Two shades of green—spring green and 


reseda—4-ply wool give the effect of stems 
in runner at lower center, while two shades 
of harmonizing 2-ply red wool, with gold- 
fiber silk centers and two rows of the 
greens in corners, make the flowers. 

For the motif on curtains, black is used 
for the bowl, two shades of harmonizing 
red and sapphire blue, respectively, for the 
conventionalized fruits, with gold-fiber 
silk for the light stitches 
inside. Two shades of 
green—spring green and 
reseda—wool form leaf 
effect at sides. 

At top of page, square 
at lower left is the darker 
red; the one above and 
one at right lighter red; 
one at extreme right 
sapphire blue; all cen- 
ters in gold-fiber silk. 
Reseda and spring green 
make tree effects. 


is pure linen and a highly artistic 
texture, makes the loveliest of living- 
om sets, with any one of the motifs here 
sed on curtains and matching runner. 
When applying transfer to material, baste 
ii on underside with lines exactly even 
‘ith thread of material and work over it. 
lor border effect on all pieces use 4-ply 
wool. Beginning close to hem, darn two 
rows Of sapphire blue, 
tuen one row of golden 
tan. The next double 
row Of stitches, 3 inches 
f om hem, is of sapphire 
nlue and bright spring 
sreen, with heavy 
id-fiber silk mak- 
ing the single row 
ol running stitches. 
An additional row of 2- 
ply black wool and gold- 
fiber silk is run inside 
cach corner square. 










Darn over and under two threads, 
alternating with under and over 
two in every other row, as above. 





Postage prepaid, from the Hone Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 


) ca . 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
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ROXBURY 
Greylock Rugs 





Something New... 


a truly American type of design 


OW you can buy rugs that are radically dif- 
4 .N ferent from those of your neighbor . . . fine 
seamless rugs that are joyous in coloring and 
unusually interesting in design. 
For Roxbury artists have evolved something 
new—a truly American type of design. Many 
of the patterns portray American scenes of won- 
drous beauty and the new motifs have been 
worked out in striking combinations of colors. 


If you are looking for rugs that are distinc- 
tive . . . rugs that are in keeping with modern 
decorative tendencies, ask your dealer to show 
you these new Roxbury Greylocks. They are 
almost sure to please you, as few modern rugs 
can equal their beauty. 

An interesting booklet on home decoration, 


**The Lure of Color,’’ will be mailed free on re- 
quest. Use coupon below. 


ROXBURY CARPET COMPANY 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Mills at Saxonville, Mass. 


Like walking on 
springtime turf. 


ROXBURY CARPET COMPANY 
Department L 2 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Yes, you may send me, without charge, 

the Roxbury booklet on home decoration. 


Name ; ont Sa 


Street—— : = ; ‘ = ‘ eM ted: 
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The ideal soap for babies 0 ns 


—doctors and nurses have long sought for it 


In this new soap, CASTOLAY, you will find 
all the purity of old-time Castile, combined 
with genuine new advantages 


OR hundreds of years doctors recom- 
mended Castile soap for a baby’s 
delicate skin. 

Yet even genuine Castile had many 
disadvantages; it was awkward in shape, 
with its rough, sharp edges—hard to 
lather and rinse. It was often crudely 
made. 

Today Castile labors under the added 
disadvantage of being more widely imi- 
tated than any other soap. Soap makers, 
in a position to know, will tell you that 
much that is badly made and highly im- 
pure is sold under the name of Castile. 

Doctors and nurses are now recommending | 
Castolay as the safest soap for the baby’s bath. 

Castolay has all the purity of old-time 
Castile—and an unvarying standard of qual- 
ity. It cannot be imitated in cheap materials 
—is more finely made than even imported 
Castile—lathers and rinses freely; an impor- 
tant item where the baby’s bath is concerned. 

Get a cake of Castolay today for your baby! 
Twenty cents at any drug store. 








>, 


Ord. 





CASTOLAY—20 Cents 


The purity of the 
genuine 

Lathers plentifully 

Rinses quickly 

Mild and soothing 


inary Castile 
Never uniform 
Crudely made 
Hard to lather 
Often imitated in 
poor materials 


Casto LAY 


FINER THAN THE FINEST CASTILE 








Send six cents for a Triat-Size Cake! 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
4007 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed 6 cents, please send me a trial-size 
cake of the new soap, Castolay. 

In Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 4007 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Name 
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An “outing suit” of 1905, considered 
very smart in those days ,and especially rec- 
ommended by The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
as “‘very easily laundered, because the 
skirt can be laid out flat when ironed.” 


At left, a two-piece dress for sports 
or general wear, with blouse of 
green wool jersey edged with white 
piqué. The skirt, of green and 
white checked wool, is attached to 
a camisole top of the same. At 
right, the three-piece sports suit so 
popular for spring, with sleeveless 
cardigan of beige jersey, jumper 
blouse and side-plaited skirt of 
matching crépe de chine. At ex- 
treme right, sea blue crépe de chine 
makes a third jumper frock, with 
white collar and cuffs and self- 
covered buttons as the trimming. 
All three come in sizes 14 to 20. 


HEN Patty 

W went to col- 
lege in the 

giddy 1900’s her 
wardrobe, under- 
stand, was nothing 
to be sneezed at. 
Not that it was so 
much larger than 
her present-day suc- 
cessor’s, but there 
was sO much more 
of it! In the first 
place, her frocks and 
coats and lingerie had to 
cover a lot more ground 
than nowadays. There 
was the foundation, to 
begin with. The bustle 
and the padded hip, the 
cluster of starched ruf- 
fles beneath the front of 
her bodice, were something to be reckoned 
with, not to mention the fact that the most 
daring skirt must reach at least to her in- 
step. Even the hat had larger fields to cover, 
for the girlish pompadour of the day with 
its groundwork of solid rat, the picturesque 
bun, the dignified figure-eight and the classic 
psyche knot were no mean trifles for a hard- 
working hat to overcome. Certainly the 





In 1901 The La- 
dies’ Home four- 
nal presented this 
as “the indispen- 
sable short skirt, 
essential in a col- 
lege girl’s outfit.” 

















Strange as it may seem today, a Journal 
of 1901 showed thi‘ for the college girl as “‘a 
sensible gown for everyday wear,” trimmed 
with silk braid and heavy black floss dots. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Suits, 45 ccnts. 
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headgear of the day did its best, and for 
actual over-all measurement, for moun- 
tainous trimming and ambitious plumage, 
it has never been equaled since. 

Months of hard labor the wardrobe of 

hose strangely far-off times represented. 
What with fitted linings, reénforced with 
whalebone; modest little bunches of vel- 
yet ribbon here and there—say, eight or 
ten yards each; cordings and shirrings 
that wound round and round the figure; 
yards and yards of braid meandering up 
and down—well, take a look at the old 
prints reproduced on these two pages. 
There wasn’t much flapping done by the 
flapper of naughty-naught—she let her 
dresses do it for her! 

“A rain skirt, a golf skirt or a skirt to 
be worn every day in class’’ was the 
legend beneath the print at lower center 
on page 82. Can’t you picture the athletic 
maiden of those advanced times stepping 
out for a brisk round of golf in that 
starched shirtwaist, with its four-inch 
stock collar, and so-called short skirt? 
Just compare her with the college miss of 
1927, in aslim, trim, really sensible frock 
like that at upper left, same page. Is any 
comment necessary ? 

Then, there was the ‘‘outing suit’’ at 
lower left, page 82, which is the 1905 ver- 
sion of the frock at upper right, same 
page. The college girl of Mother’s day 
wore it when she went in for really strenu- 
ous sports, such as tennis, let us say. Of 
course, the voluminous skirt, the ruffled 
petticoats beneath, the full sleeves and 


the choker collar were not exactly condu- 
cive to good tennis; but what was tennis 
when it came to really tasteful dressing? 

The simple little frock with the serpen- 
tine braid, at lower right, page 82, was 
“for everyday wear,” so of course the 
girl in college wore it to her classes. Ex- 
perimenting in the chemistry “lab,” 
walking about the campus or demurely 
listening to a lecture on physics, there she 
was—velvet, braid, polka dots and all. 
With the practical three-piece suit at 
upper center, page 82, filling the corre- 
sponding réle today, we shake our heads 
in pity and wonder how on earth our 
mothers managed to survive. 

But, after all, that wasn’t the worst 
of it. Just take a glance at the old- 
fashioned frocks on this page. It was in 
the upper one that the sweet girl graduate 
of 1903 stepped forward to receive her 
diploma. And when it came to dancing 
and other party times at college, the two 


choice frocks beneath were what she 
donned for gala wear. Her high collar 
choked her, her tight corsets pinched her, 
her long skirts hampered her and the rat 
in her pompadour kept her head too hot, 
but such was the mode of the day. 

But times have changed, and with the 
change has come emancipation. Today 
her modern daughter, liberated from such 
foolish bondage, dances, comfortable and 
carefree, in loose, sleeveless and abbrevi- 
ated frocks like those at lower left. Her 
head is unencumbered with a huge mass 
of hair, her waist is unrestricted, her legs 
are free to move as Nature meant them 
to, and her figure has resumed its natural 
shape. Truly, as the century has ad- 
vanced, we, too, have made considerable 
progress. Comfort, health, practicality 
and smartness—these are the fashion 
standards of today. Surely the result 
proves the wisdom of the change and, 
we hope, forecasts its permanence. 






























At left, No. 
Rar? is of 
crayon blue 
georgette with 
skirt bands of 
alighter shade 
of blue. Rose 
chiffon makes 
No. 5319. 
Both come in 
Sizes 14 to 20. 









Only seventeen yards 
of mull—fourteen 
plain and three em- 
broidered—were re- 
quired for the gradu- 
ation frock at left, 
described in The La- 
dies’ Home Fournal 


of May, 1903. 


In center, a“‘ dainty 
party gown’’ of 
cream silk gauze, 
with “ yellowish lace 
of effective design.” 
The all-lace sash 
furnished the final 
touch of chic for the 
college girl.— From 
The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, gor. 























Above, rose poplin trimmed with Cluny and 
narrow black velvet ribbon was the smartest 
/ of ideas in a charming dinner gown for the 
college girl.—Ladies’ Home Fournal, gor. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Suits, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents 








Let your feet know 
it’s Springtime 


Spring, with 
its joyful 
awakening 
and colorful 
beauty, should be reflected 
in your footwear. All 
the new and charming 
light shades await you at 
your Martha Washington 
dealer’s. Styles by a fore- 
most designer—based 
on well-known Martha 
Washington comfort fea- 
tures. “Footwear for the 
Active Woman of Today!” 
Specially built stylés for 
growing girls. The new 
models will delight you. 


Ask your dealer, and write 
us for attractive free booklet. 


F. MAYER SHOE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 





Washi ngton 


FOOTWEAR 
For the Active Woman of Today 


© F. M.S. Co., 1927 
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Naughty, but it 


doesnt matter — 
its “[ontine/ 


CALL the smudgy little hands 
in the world couldn’t leave 
their mark on Tontine shades 
for long. Soap... water (hot 
or cold) ...a brush... and, 
presto! the soft color and spar- 
kling freshness of Tontine are 
back again. For this is the only 
shade cloth of its kind. It is 
impregnated with pyroxylin— 
the same base material as 
DUCO—so it cannot crack or 
chip or pinhole. Its wash- 
ability gives it enduring beauty 
. makes it today’s most 
economical shade. You'll for- 
get your shade worries for 
years to come if you remem- 
ber to ask for Tontine. 
A booklet of Tontine swatches 
in beautiful colors is avail- 
able to you—FREE, Test 


Tontine’s washability yourself. 
Just send the coupon below. 


TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


ee ae 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Tontine Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Canadian Distributor: Canadian Fabrikoid 
Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send (without obligation) Folder of Tontine 
Swatches. L. H. J., Apr. 
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Chemise 
No. 5304 
Petticoat 
No. 5305 


Odds and ends make charming shingle bands like those on seated fig- 
ures. Gold lace, rose chiffon and French flowers make the one, 4% 
inches wide, at left; silver lace, net-lined, and tiny mauve roses 
make the other, 5% inches wide. The bandeau is shirred to 1 
inch in back and attached to narrow elastic to insure a snug fit. 





O WOMAN can have too 
| \ much lingerie—but when we 

say that now we don’t mean 
what our mothers meant! They, 
too, believed one could not have 
too much, and the result was the 
beruffled, trained and _ ribbon- 
laced petticoat, and the elaborate 
starched corset cover, of the type 
at left. They put the quantity into 
a single piece, while we make each 
as slim and tailored as we can, re- 
serving the quantity element for 
the number of changes in our 
dresser drawers. 

And there’s no excuse for any- 
one’s not having as many as her 
heart desires, when exquisite gar- 
ments like those seen above can be 
so easily made at home. A charm- 
ing feature of the gown at extreme 
left is the ruffle that forms a sort of 
sleeve, ending on each side where a 
narrow belt ties. Two small plaits 




















at each side front and back give 
slender lines. The secand gown has 
a string belt that goes all around, 
tying in front and giving a bloused 
effect. Both come in sizes small, 
medium and large. 

A bit of lace, a few inches of 
ribbon, a flower or two for trim- 
ming, and behold, a dainty three- 
piece bandeau like the one on 
figure second from right. The de- 
sign is included with that of the 
two-piece step-in shown with it, 
sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. Beneath 
the evening petticoat at extreme 
right, with fitted yoke and in- 
verted plaits at sides, an envelope 
chemise is cut in pointed outline at 
bottom and slashed at side. It 
comes in sizes 16, 36, 40 and 44, 
while the petticoat comes in sizes 
16, 26 to 34. Crépe de chine, crépe 
meteor, triple voile or nainsook 
may make any of the garments. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Lingerie patterns, 35 cents. 
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Most 


precious. a 


Most to be cherished! 


» Because her family’s health de- 
| pends largely on her choice of 
foods for them, this modern 
mother buys at the As P—a source 
she knows to be so dependable 
that her smallest child is sent there 
in the same faith and confidence 
as he is sent to school. 


Thus does the A&P stand— 
tried and trusted—with untold 





thousands, through its long life- : 
time of service to America’s most 








representative households. 
cA few of the many Nationally famous 


ses es age 


brands sold by AsP Stores Only the finest foods find their 
DEL MONTE FRUITS BRER RABBIT MOLASSES PALMOLIVE SOAP way through the A«P. And A&P t 
AND VEGETABLES AUNT JEMIMA KRAFT CHEESE e : 
PRO SE he a a values are genuine values, based 
IVORY SOAP aS - ae Re on a great buying-power which i 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SUNSHINE CRACKERS 4 


UNEEDA BISCUIT 


TEA COMPANY 








anus WRIGLEY’S { i i 
ae ae cecal saves on everything but quality. | 
GOLD DUST GULDEN’S MUSTARD FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST i 
WALTER BAKER'S con eet ON? CuCquOT Gis THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC ( 

COCOA KARO SYRUP BEVERAGES ; 
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. “Jl WHERE ECONOMY RULES” é 
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As My 
tA comtng into the 
bathroom 
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Tue plain vanilla, so to speak, of the modern 
bathroom is turning pistachio and orange! 
Color and charm and fashion decorate the 
best-dressed bathrooms this spring, with 
soap and bath salts, bath powder and Cannon towels in 
matching hues. . . . For cleanliness can be a pleasure 
unguessed by luckless youth that bathed in tin tubs in 
awe-inspiring bathrooms of the early nineties. 

Cannon towels, luxurious as they look, are not expen- 
sive. If you are fond of color schemes—and what clever (EE) 


woman is not?—try having the bathroom appear in | = | fy So plan a change in your own bathroom. Inves 


towels bordered with blue and orange one week, laven- are Cannon towels, bordered in your favorite color. P 
der and green the next. It takes no more time, costs no | em will please you. They range from 25c for the ha 
more money, and it does give a delightful effect. 

Furthermore, all colors in Cannon towels and bath 


towels will come back from laundering 
bright and fresh as ever! 
These towels give long and satisfying 





American hotels, where housekeeping is done on an 
mense scale, choose Cannon towels. Another reason is | 
such purchasers know quality and realize that Car 
offers most quality. Offers it, too, at most advantag: 
prices, since enormous production in these largest t« 








dolphins, little ships sailing, plain borders—ask 
; ; Ceoey 
mats are guaranteed absolutely fast, even if boiled. li Cannon towels, bath mats and bath sheets by na 
Bath salts may melt, soap wash away, but your Cannon OE eM agree Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 


vice. That’s one reason why most of the fam 


mills of the world substantially lessens production cc 


hucks to $3.50 for the great soft bath mats. Wh« 
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At left, a little girl’s 
coat of broadcloth, in 
The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal of Fanuary, 
1902. “The pretty 
part of this coat,” read 
the description, “‘is 
the braiding of the dou- 
ble capes and coat!” 
The suit at right, 
Strange as it may seem, 
was for the son and 
heir, and with its 
“extra long yoke,” ac- 
cording to the Four- 
nalof May, 1904, was 
the last word in fash- 
ionable boyish dress. 


T WASN’T much fun being a little sleevesand fancy collars, one could hardly 


boy or girl back in the early days of 

the century! ‘Now be a little lady 
and don’t muss your ruffles’ was the most 
frequent admonition heard by the wee 
female of the species—and the male didn’t 
fare much better. For the “little man” 
of 1904 wore suits like that at right above, 
and what with skirts and plaits, wide 


tell him from his sister! But things are 
different today, and the coy young couple 
at top of page can romp and run without 
that guilty feeling. The boy’s suit is of, 
wool jersey, linenor shantung, with plaited 
or plain collar and cuffs, while the girl’s 
frock may be of gingham, percale or crépe 
de chine. Both come in sizes 2, 4 and 6. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’) Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
baat 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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best coat—ruined! 











This handy sprayer and a can of Enoz 
Moth Spray is all you need for complete 
protection against moths 


Why “moth insurance” 
is as necessary as fire 
insurance 


Few women realize the risk they run 
when they leave their clothes unpro- 
tected against moths. Here is an in- 
ventory of the. average wardrobe: 

One fur trimmed coat 

One spring coat 

Two sweaters at $7.50. z 

Four men’s suits at $55.00 220.00 

Winter overcoat 

Spring topcoat 

Woolen underwear 

Incidentals 


This includes only woolen garments, 
thenatural preyof moths. Ifchildren’s 
clothing is added—and a fur coat— 
the value may run manytimes ashigh. 
Too much to risk when it is so easy to 
protect them with Enoz Moth Spray! 


For protection against moths, insist on Enoz 
Moth Spray. For protection against flies, use 
Enoz Fly Spray. Do not use one for the other. 


How often has it happened to you or your 
friends! You pack your clothes away care- 
fully in the spring, use camphor balls, do 
everything in your power to protect them 
—but moths get in and do their deadly work 
just the same. 


If the truth were known, the damage 
caused by moths each year is almost as great 
as that caused by fire. And it’s all so unnec- 
essary, for it is such a simple thing to insure 
your clothes, rugs and upholstered furniture 
against this danger. 

Just do this: Before packing your clothes 
away brush carefully and apply Enoz Moth 
Spray. It not only repels moths but kills them 
and destroys the eggs. It will take but a few 
seconds to spray your things with this mar- 
velous liquid and then they are safe. Enoz 
Moth Spray is a scientific preparation made 
especially for this one purpose and if used 
properly is guaranteed to give complete pro- 
tection. It will not stain the daintiest fabrics 
nor leave an unpleasant odor. 


“ “ ~ 


Ask for Enoz Moth Spray at your favorite department or 
drug store, or mail the coupon for free booklet on protec- 
tion of your things against moths. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle Enoz Moth Spray, send us his name and soc for 
Introductory Set, which includes sprayer and liquid. 


Enoz Chemical Co. 

2367 Logan Blvd., Dept. 4, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me free your 

booklet on protection of homes from 

moths. (If introductory set is wanted, 

enclose 50c and dealer's name.) 


Street..... 


ERE 











Moth Spray 


KILLS MOTHS—WILL NOT STAIN 
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Descat 


At right: A 
hat “‘suit- 
able to wear 
for travel- 
ing’’—La- 
dies’ Home 
Journal, 


Fune, 1903. 


\ K ] HEN Madame i927 sallies forth to 
. buy a new spring bonnet, her prob- 
lem is a simple one compared to that 
of Madame 1902. For hats of today are 
standardized, and the small, simple type, 
with grosgrain ribbon as its only trimming, 
is the one the modern woman buys for any 
daytime occasion. Be she searching for a 
bonnet to wear with knitted sports frocks of 
a morning, or one to complement an elabo- 
rate chiffon dress for afternoon, her choice 
falls on the cloche-like type of hat in the 
larger photographs on this page and the 
next. For in simplicity lies the smartness 
of today, and she has learned her lesson. 
But ’way back in the decade that marked 
the century’s turn, this problem of smart 
millinery was far more complicated. “A 
hat for every occasion”? seemed to be the 
slogan of the times, and madame must have 
spent the greater part of her days in collect- 
ing the lace and flowers and feathers and 
what not that adorned her varied headgear. 
For traveling, she made or purchased a 
toque like that in the oval above; for 
sports, the “‘modified sailor’? with its rak- 
ishly poised quill, at upper center; for dress, 
the foamy, lacy creation at right; for ‘‘out- 
ings,”’ the Wild Western effect at upper left, 
next page; for general wear, the beflowered 
scoop at upper center, and for especially 
grand occasions, the elaborate headgear at 
lower right, same page. In the matter of fit- 
ting the head comfortably, snugly and with- 
out hatpins, like the hat of modern times, 
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«Sts the Simple Hat That Rides * 


And Much More Practical Than the Tra rys and 


At extreme left, the plain, undraped 
crown of Descat’s hat of liberty 
blue chouquette is broken by seams 
thatrun from front to back, each seam 
stitched with a narrow band of match- 
ing grosgrain. The medium sized 
brim rolls up in front and down in 
back. Directly below, another blue 
hat, of the shade known as French, 
testifies to the popularity of this color 





“ ; or spring. Agnes encircles th , 
The “modi- for agp F 1g ah ns be ne F -f In lower right-hand cor- 
7? row ight side, with tw , 
fied sailor’ crown, eta & ub ste, with kwo ner, Descat’s 1927 ver- 
meniy S vy grosgrain. . a 
of twenty- yh of - elin dye ry gro grain sion of the cloche is seen, 
9 4 or S 0 tte. . e 
five years re "fh Fusapiel “ ch ym e in red chouquette. The 
back—La- the new Ltaltan triple thread Straw. crown, round and plain 
lies’ Hi cc inver 
dies ome except for an inverted 
Fournal, plait running from front 
Fune, 1902. to back, fits closely to the 


head, while the narrow 
brim is turned down all 
around. Matching gros- 
grain ribbon encircles the 
crown and turns back in 
i two ends at center front to 
form a simple decoration. 








At left: A tri- 
fle of white 
lace and tulle, 
shirred, worn 
with milady’s 
“best” gowns 
—Ladies’ 
Home Four- 
nal, 1904. 











Agnes 


these pancake-coalscuttle hybrids simply didn’t qualify. 
Only by dint of skillful balance and firm pinning with nine- 
inch hatpins did they keep their unsteady place atop the 


rolling pompadour. 


Imagine a modern woman, with her demand for practical 
efficiency, for short, non-shackling skirts and easy-fitting 
frocks, for proportion as well as good “‘style,’”’ putting up 
with such discomfort! The very thought annoys her, and she 
turns with real relief to the simple, charming hats on this 
page and the next, which Miss Vera Teasdale, who appears 
with Ethel Barrymore in The Constant Wife, wears with so 


much distinction and chic. 





Since our first spring hat will be of straw and the 
triple crocheted chouquette is the newest and smartest 
version, all seven hats pictured, fresh from the hands 
of leading Parisian milliners, are of that material. They 
prove to us that the cloche, launched five years ago by 
Descat, is still with us in modified form as one of the 
important fashions. But where the originals had round, 
smooth crowns, these more recent interpretations are 
almost all dented or draped. The simple ribbon trim- 
ming, however, remains the same, and one may rest 
assured that nothing more elaborate is made in Paris 
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today for any occasion, no matter how formal it may be. Descat 
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| the Waves Toda 


Scoops of 25 Years Ago 
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“A generally use- 
ful hat,” accord- 
ingtoThe Ladies’ 
Home Fournal of 

May, 1904. 














“A jaunty out- 
ing hat,” said 
the Fournal of 
March, 1902. 













cAgnes 


Above: Still faithful to the high crown of her own origination 
Agnes varies the usual style by a dent in the front of the black 
chouquette hat shown. Black grosgrain furnishes the trimming. 



















Reboux 


Above: Descat uses 
navy chouquette and 
grosgrain ribbon for a 
hat with draped crown 
and brim rolled up at 
back. The lower hat, 
by Reboux, is of beige 
chouquette, with 
brown and beige gros- 
grain making the 
double band and 


roséttes. 
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At right: A dainty 

thing of tulle and 

marabou and ostrich 

that rode the waves in 

1903—Ladies’ Home 

Journal, June, 1903. 
/ 














Reboux Photographs by 


Above: Reboux turns up in jaunty fashion the Nickolas eMuray 


front sections of a hat of beige chouquette, cross- 
ing them over at center front and finishing each 
at side with a bow of matching grosgrain. The * 
back of the hat turns down in cloche fashion. 
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Why Can’t I See in the Dark? 





CURIOSITY 


teaching them? 


What holds the stars up? go 
Where does the wind (ihe - a wie 
Why is the sky blue? hhalkds che stars ip? 
What makes the kettle boil? © 

Why does a match strike? 


ANSWERS FREE 
Send for the free Booklet 
of Answers. See how accu- 
rately, clearly, vividly The 
Book of Knowledge an- 
swers children’s questions. 


HESE children have The Book of 

Knowledge in their home. It is a 
delight to them every moment of the 
day, and is turning their eager curiosity 
into important knowledge. They stand 
high at school. Their teacher will tell 
you that when she wants a quick, in- 
telligent answer in class, she can be sure 
of it from either of them. They have made 








a long start in the race for knowledge. 





KNOWL 
The Child sir BS yea Sk 


Already in over a million homes 
New Edition — 15,000 Pictures 


Beginning with the Wonder Questions chil- 
dren go from one to another of the 18 great 
departments of the Book of Knowledge: 
Familiar Things, The Earth, Animal Life, 
Plant Life, Our Own Life, Things To Make 
and Do, Our Country, Other Countries, Bi- 
ography, Literature, Fine Arts, Stories, Poetry 
—the essential knowledge of the world, told and 
pictured so simply and clearly that a child can 
understand it and made so interesting that the 
child loves to read it. 


This wonderful plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and knew its needs. He 
drew to his help other parents of like desire 
and long experience in writing for children. 
Together they studied the mind of the child 
in his effort to find out everything he wants 
to know. From their discoveries The Book of 
Knowledge grew. The children do not have to 
be urged to read and consult it. They recog- 
nize it as their own book really made for them. 


~MAILED FREE-~ 


Answers to Questions Above and 
32-page Booklet of 
Articles and Pictures 

Send the coupon for the Booklet 

of Answers to the questions on 

this page. With it you will re- 
ceive, also free, a 32-page Book- 
let of Articles, Poems, and Edu- 
cational Pictures reprinted direct- 
ly from the new edition of The 

Book of Knowledge. 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. Dept. 92 

Mail me, free, the Booklet of Answers, also the 32- 

Page Booklet of Articles and Pictures from The 

Book of Knowledge. 
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(slothes No Longer Tell Our Middle Age 





really tactful people designate as “‘over thirty,’’ one doesn’t fold 
one’s hands and settle down to a grave, dignified old age. The mod- 
ern woman of maturer age refuses to be old. She not only feels young but 
looks young—and it’s clothes like those at top of page that help her do it. 
Not so the woman of a quarter of acentury gone. In clothes like those 
at right she published her advancing age—and added several years to boot. 
What could make one look older than a “fussy ’’ shoulder cape of black 
taffeta, with narrow velvet ribbon and genteel black silk frogs? And who 
could help adding a decade to her age in a dress of dark-blue cashmere, 
with vest of chiffon velvet outlined with revers of ombre taffeta and little 
three-cornered pieces of heavy écru lace? Each unnecessary detail added 
an extra year, and the tout ensemble was something to make the woman 
of today shed tears of pity! If only our 
mothers had known the secret that we know, 


N rey tact when one reaches that indeterminate period which 








asecret that results in simple, well-designed, 
becoming frocks like those above! With 
them we not only take years from our age 
but pounds from our weight—and all be- 
cause their lines are adapted for the pur- 
pose, with not a single meaningless bit of 
decoration about them! All these dresses 
are excellent for the larger woman who has 
a reasonably good figure. 

The frock at left, of old blue flat crépe, 
with blue and silver crépe embroidery at 
neck, cuffs and belt, is perfect for afternoon, 
while the one in center may be worn for 
anything from sports and general wear to 
afternoon. Of pearl gray crépe Elizabeth, 
or white for Southern wear, with pearl but- 
tons, it simulates the two-piece mode, while 
actually owing allegiance to the one-piece 
class. The dress at right, of navy crépe 
Elizabeth, with matching velvet girdle, 
makes a smart, general-wear street dress. 























Above, a “generally useful 


gown,” and at left, a “cape 


bolero,” both for the older 

woman, as shown in Ladies’ 

Home Fournals of 1904 and 
1907 respectively. 
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Our Mothers of Yesterday and Today 











woman of middle age has always been a problem. Frocks that 

are youthful but not too young, that “‘reduce’”’ if she is large, 
that emphasize her good points and conceal those not so good—these 
are what she wants. And these are what she has in the three ex- 
tremely smart and wearable dresses at top of page. 

They represent a change in psychology as well as in style, for it was 
in such frocks as those at left that her mother greeted middle age. 
Behind their over-ornamented yardage she retired, convinced that her 
active days were done and nothing remained but a rocking-chair 

from which to watch the world of 
youth go by. 


Teo choice of correct yet flattering evening clothes for the 











The age-adding dress above-the 
very last word in smartness in 
the Journal of 1904—was for the 
“elderly lady.”” It was described 
as ‘‘A simple but dressy model for 
afternoon and evening.” At right 
is a “dinner gown of Brussels 
net for her no longer in the first 
Slush of youth”—October, 1902. 








The frocks above show the new 
psychology that laughs at ac- 
cumulating years. The first, at 
left, can be safely worn in any 
size. Of violet and silver brocade, 
with violet chiffon top embroid- 
ered in crystal, rhinestones and 
silver beads and a silver cloth slip 
showing in a deep V at front, it is 
cut on lines that definitely slender- 
ize. The others, too, are excellent 
for the larger figure—the first of 
silver lace over a flesh lining, with 
rhinestone trimming at neck and 
armholes, and belt and front 
motif of silver beads. With it is 
worn a lovely wrap of silver and 
white brocade, ermine - collared 
and trimmed with silver braid 
down center of full gathered 
sleeves and around bottom. Black 
lace makes the other frock, worn 
over a flesh lining veiled with 
black chiffon. A gold lace girdle 
and a large black-and-gold flower 
complete the charming costume. 
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COOKS Who Enjoy 
COOKING 


Most all women who cook 
nowadays look upon their work 
as the fine art it really is—and 
so enjoy it. Realizing the im- 
portance of balanced diet and 
wholesome food preparation, 
they are always alertly interested 
in improved equipment and 
better methods. 


eee 


Thousands of these progressive 
cooks have adopted in their well- 
ordered kitchens a new way of 
frying. Instead of the solid fat 
which their grandmothers used, 
they fry with oil, or liquid fat, 
which, of course, needs no melt- 
ing. They use an oil so choice 
it is itself a nourishing food that 
may be eaten cold. Indeed, they 
first knew Wesson Oil as a fine 
salad oil, aiid so are not surprised 
by the wholesome, good-to-eat 
perfection of foods cooked in it. 


ae eee, 


But Wesson Oijl has another 
virtue which is perhaps even more 
important in a cooking fat. It 
can be heated to just the right 
temperature for perfect frying 
before it burns, and so it forms a 
delicate, crisp crust quickly, and 
cooks thoroughly through and 
through, without a vestige of 
smoke or scorch. 


we ee 


Then, too, frying with Wesson 
Oil is economical. It must be, 
to win the approval of these 
critical modern cooks. For when 
the oil has been strained to re- 
move the crumbs it is as sweet 
and fresh as before—it never 
retains the odor of even fish or 
onions and so may be used suc- 
cessfully over and over again. 
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The Uprising of the Flem Makes for Life and Liberty 






























The Fournal of February, 1904, 
advocated this voile gown among 
“‘Modish Midseason Dresses.” 





















“‘For a matron these dinner 
jackets are useful,” de- 
clared the Fournal, Fuly, 1902. 
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this page and the next? Only a quarter of a century ago our mothers went 

a-calling of an afternoon in scooplike hats and ruffled sleeves and skirts that 
trailed upon the ground. The swelling hip and generous bust were something to be 
cultivated, and the boyish form for which we fast and pray was unwomanly and un- 
wanted. 

It’s hard to realize, but it’s true. And just as the afternoon frocks on the larger 
figures above are typical of today’s best Paris and New York fashions, so the street 
dresses seen at top of page derived their inspiration from the same style source. For 
even in those days THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL went straight to Paris for its fashions, 
sending special messengers back and forth across the sea to bring news of what the big 
couturiers were doing. And these are some of the styles they brought! 

A single cursory glance is enough to show the progress we have made since then; 
and surely the most gusty sigher for the good old days of yore must admit, however 
grudgingly, that the simple, slim, abbreviated frocks of 1927 are more practical and 
more healthful than the swirling, dust-catching, tight-laced clothes that marked the 
century’s turn. And anyone can see they’re better designed. For if simplicity is the 
soul of art, then freedom from meaningless ornamentation is a step toward the artistic, 
and never before has that freedom been so apparent. 

As for sports clothes—well, the athletic girl of 1901 played tennis and golf, not to 
mention ping-pong and croquet, in billowing skirts and picture hats and corsets that 
reached to the top of the bust. She wore natty boating suits of blue flannel, with white 


(Jt days, other ways! Could anything prove it better than the sketches on 
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braid on the sailor collar and an embroidered anchor on the dickey, and when she went 
for a brisk walk out-of-doors she donned a starched shirtwaist and a train like Annie 
Russell’s in the photograph at lower right. Now look at the sports frocks sketched. 
Would anyone want to exchange? The answer is too obvious. 

But, although our preference for modern dress is unanimous, there are clothes and 
clothes from which to choose, and only by knowing what is smart can the right selection 
be made. The frocks on these two pages tell us the season’s tendencies. Plaited skirts 
are more popular than ever, say the two dresses at extreme left, page 92, both of navy 
crépe de chine. The first has double collar, cuffs and belt of white Canton crépe, 
while the second has a collar of white piqué. The dress next in order, of navy 
Canton crépe trimmed with violet, tells of the smartness of the circular apron front, 
the bloused bodice and close hip line, and the scarf collar cut in one with bodice 
in back, while the next whispers knowingly of double capes and apron fronts that 
end unevenly at sides. Navy canton faille makes the body of the frock, and embroid- 
ered écru batiste the capes. The fifth dress on page 92, of beige flat crépe, with collar 
and blouse all in one piece, proves the correctness of the two-piece mode for afternoon. 

It is in sports, however, that the jumper frock still reigns supreme, and all five 
dresses on this page subscribe to that fashionable cult. First cousin to the cardigan 
jacket is the blouse at lower left, while that at upper left emulates in cut the short suit 
coat. The smart suéde belt appears in three of the frocks shown, and the full-length 
coat that combines with many jumper dresses to make a complete ensemble is stun- 
ningly exemplified in a most practical and wearable costume at upper right. 





At right, Annie Russell plays Maud Muller in a starched 
shirtwaist and train—from a page devoted to Miss Russell’s 
activities in The Ladies’ Home Fournal, May, 1903. 
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Brrmanrdhinw 
From left to right materials and colors are: light rose Canton cripe, 
beige crépe de chine, red wool crépe, yellow and white striped wool 
Jersey, and natural Jersey trimmed with brown grosgrain ribbon. 


Frances C.Griscom, 
National Woman's 
Golf Champion of 
1900, wore this cos- 
tume on the links, 
From The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal of 
April, 1901, 


















“Off For a Stroll in the Woods,” said the 
Journal, May, 1903, referring to Annie 
Russell in the dress above, which was 
then a smart costume for such exercise. 
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What do you expect 
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from your 
Electric Cleaner? 


Just 4 things— 


1. Thorough cleaning 
2. Easy—rapid cleaning 
3. Years of service 








GUARANTEED 
2 FULL YEARS 


The Bee-Vac meets every need 


at an amazingly low cost 


Here is the way to buy an eleccric 
cleaner. First, decide what you want 
your electric cleaner to do. Then find 
out which cleaner most nearly meets 
your needs. 


Most women demand just three 
things—thorough cleaning—easy, rapid 
cleaning—and years of trouble-free 
service. 


And most women, once they investi- 
gate, will tell you that the Bee-Vac is not 
excelled in any of these three particulars. 


The beautiful, easily handled Bee- 
Vac does its work thoroughly, quickly 
and is built to /ast a lifetime. It is guar- 
anteed, motor and all, for two full years. 


Put the Bee-Vac to the test. Compare 
it with any other cleaner, regardless of 
price. See how its swing-back double 
brush loosens the clinging material, 
such as hair, fuzz and thread. And how 
its super suction draws a powerful blast 
of air, straight through the rug, remov- 
ing deeply embedded dirt and germs. 


~~ SSEAAC Y 


Finally, note that the Bee-Vac, less 
than eighteen months ago, was excep- 
tional value at $44.50. Yet today you 
buy the same cleaner for only $29.50 
(with ball bearings, $34.75). Attach- 
ments $5.00. 

The reason for this amazing new 
value is a great expansion program and 
mammoth new factory, combined with 
a selling policy which eliminates all 
unnecessary selling expense. 


The Bee-Vac is made by one of the 
oldest and largest electric cleaner manu- 
facturers—is used by over a half-million 
women—is sold by more than 15,000 
merchants—is approved by the testing 
laboratories of Good Housekeeping, 
Modern Priscilla and other authorities. 


Your investigation of the Bee-Vac 
will save you $15 to $45 on your electric 
cleaner. See your Bee-Vac dealer. Or 
write us for his name and interesting 
booklet. Brrtman Evecrric Company, 


Dept. L-270, Chicago, U.S. A. 


* Electric Cleaner 
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for the Model G Bee-Vac. 
Look for the PURPLE Bag. 
Attachments $5.00 











Jo for the BALL BEARING Bee- 
Vac. Look for the MAROON 
Bag. Attachments $5.00 
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A PERFECT TYPE OF GOLDEN BLONDE 








EMEMBER that 
R color may be either 
your slave or your 
master. It can help you 
to express yourself, it can 
enhance your natural 
coloring and furnish an attractive and flat- 
tering background, or it can do the op- 
posite. 

Every woman is her own masterpiece. 
In her person she portrays her mentality. 
Therefore, be an artist in employing 
colors that flatter your coloring and per- 
sonality, remembering that before you can 
do anything in life, you must begin with 
yourself. 

Regardless of what you may have in 
personality or talent, you must know that 
the first sight of you will pigeonhole you 
in the mind of the other person. That first 
sight can just as well be to your advantage 
as to your disadvantage, so why not make 
it the former? 

In previous articles I have outlined the 
brunet, auburn and Titian-haired types 
and their color suggestions. In this article 
we will discuss blondes, and in the next and 
last there will be description of the type 
with hair that has turned white or gray. 

Any hair that is lighter than light brown 
can be called blond, unless, of course, it be 
Titian or gray. There are several distinct 
shades in blond hair, to be sure, ranging 
from the very vivid golden blond to the 
soft, darkish blond that is just a shade 
lighter than light brown. Many blondes 
find the hair darkening as they grow older, 
or occasionally from cutting or weather 
conditions. It is to the advantage of a 
blonde to try to keep the hair light even if 
it means resorting to artificial means. 
Generally speaking, a blonde must select 
the shades in her becoming colors accord- 
ing to the shade of her hair, deepening and 





softening them as her 
hair grows darker. 

True blondes have 
blue, gray or green eyes, 
and fair skin, usually 
without any color what- 
ever. It is generally to the advantage of 
a blonde to maintain this colorless skin 
and eschew the use of rouge, although a 
tan or sallow complexion is flattered by 
the use of rouge, which should always be 
applied lightly to simulate Nature’s best 
coloring. There is another blond type with 
yellow hair and brown eyes which has an 
entirely different personality from that 
usually associated with blondes, bu‘ this 
type likewise is at its best without coloring 
in the cheeks if the skin is fair. 

The personality of a blonde is u: ally 
soft, sweet, spirituelle, in keeping witii her 
coloring. It is not strange, when or un- 
derstands that the chemical make-\:p of 
the body has to do with the personal‘ y, to 
find that vivacious blondes usually save 
decided golden coloring and blue e} 

Regardless of the possible becomi:. :"1ess 
of the colors in the first half of the »pec- 
trum, those in the second half are ore 
becoming to the personality of a !.onde 
than the others. A blonde should b. par- 
ticularly careful of her shades and «lors, 
since the very delicacy of her colorin can 
be so easily snuffed out by the wrong «olor. 

Following are the blond types and their 
color suggestions. Remember that ‘here 
are shades of each type just as well as 
shades of each color, and that no color 
does its best for you if it is not flaticring 
to your coloring and personality. 

The first choice in any colors or siiades 
are those that deepen and bring out the 
beauty of the eyes, flatter and ofier an 
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(Continued on Page 104) 
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MOTOR CAKS 








‘1 am complimented often on the 


Beauty of my Buick~" iy EG 





Buick recommends itself strongly to people 
whose good taste is unquestioned. 


Sincerity and high quality are outspoken in 
the appearance of this car. Beauty and grace 
mark every detail. 

Buick performance is just as distinguished. 
This capable car excels in every motoring 
essential. Thousands of Buick owners could 
well afford to buy higher priced cars. 


There is no finer engine performance. The 


powerful Buick Valve-in-Head Engine is vibra- 
tionless beyond belief—an accomplishment that 
startled the motor car industry. 


No other car provides such protection for op- 
erating efficiency as the Sealed Chassis. Only 
Buick has it. 


In these and many other vital details, Buick is 
a better motor car. And thanks to volume 
and its savings, Buick’s moderate price buys 
superlative quality. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT ~~ BUICK WILL BUILD 








Body by Fisher 





*Supplied also in personal service 


West Disinfecting Co. 


Under the Most Trying Hygienic 
Handicaps 


One Can Now Have Peace-of-Mind, Poise, Immaculacy 





The filmy frocks that women now wear—‘you 

wear them in security. This new way brings posi- 

tive protection, PLUS freedom forever from the 
embarrassment of disposal. 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


O matter how audaciously filmy one’s frock or gown, no 
matter how exacting the social demands of the moment — 
one meets them now in confidence and security. 


Wear the sheerest of gowns, dance, motor, go about for hours 
without a second’s doubt or fear. The most amazing hygienic 
problem of yesterday, as millions of women have learned, is but 
an incident of today. 
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Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








1 Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s  super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 

It discards easily as tissue. 
ment of disposal. 


No laundry—no embarrass- 
It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends an annoying 
problem. 
You obtain it at any drug or department store, without 
hesitancy, simply by saying ‘‘ KOTEX.” 
Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 


It is the only one made by this company. Only Kotex itself 


is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 





Kotex—what it does 
Unknown a few years ago, 
8 in every 10 women in the 
better walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sanitary 
pads’”’ of yesterday and adopted 
Kotex. 


cabinets in rest-rooms by 








You can obtain Kotex at 
better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and 
Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Kotex Regular: 








65c per dozen 





imes 
nary y 


True protection—5 
as absorbent as or 
cotton. 
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Obtain without embar: ass- 
ment, at any store,* si!!! ply 
by saying ‘‘ Kotex.”’ 


No laundry —discard as 


Kotex-Super: : ee 
easily as a piece of tissu 


90c per dozen 
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cAnd Their Brevity Makes for Practicality, 






Twenty-five 
years ago one 
went a-travel- 
ing as above, 
according toa 
Ladies’ Home 
Journal of 
7902. 
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Coat No. 5336 Jacket No. 5325 


Health and the Youthful Look 


or arainy day brought fearful and wonderful re- 
sults when our mothers were young! Think of 
traveling in the suit at left, and imagine boarding 
a trolley car on a rainy day in a double-caped “‘storm 
coat”’ like that in lower sketch! 
- We know better now, and when 
the modern woman starts for dis- 
tant parts, she wears a simple coat 
or suit—for suits are again very 
smart—like those above. Prob- 
ably it will be blue—for it’s to 
be a blue spring this year—and if 
she knows what’s what, she will 
choose tweed, homespun, wool 
jersey or a cashmere weave. The 
jacket, which may be worn over 
any tailored skirt, 
comes in sizes 16, 36 
to 48, and the coat 
in sizes 16, 36 to 46. 


Jor arains by the old-time clothes at left, a journey 


At left: “A good 
design for cold and 
stormy weather,” 
said The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal of 
1905. 


Wont 








M1 








). > . . ’ ° 
atterns may be secured from any store selling LApres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 


age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 


cents; Coats, 45 cents; Jackets, 45 cents. 
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you fo OW 


the doctor's 


advice ? | 


8 out of 10 
advised 
Nujol type 


of treatment 


i you suffer from con- 
stipation—even if it’s 
only occasionally—you 
will find that Nujol is 
the safe corrective. That 
is why such a large pro- 
portion of physicians 3 
advise its use. Among 

severalthousand doctors 4 
recently interviewed on 5 
this important question, 
seven out of ten con- 
demned the continued 
use of laxatives and cathartics as in- 
jurious, habit-forming, irritating and 
inflaming to the intestinal tract, 
weakening its natural function. 

But Nujol may be taken at any time 
by any person. ‘‘It is the most natural 
aid to normal activity of the intes- 
tines,’’ said one doctor. ‘‘In chronic 
constipation Nujol type of treatment 


relief 


Because 


1 A lubricant is better 
than a laxative 


2 Nujol is not habit- 
forming 


It’s a more natural 
method 


Does not cause distress 
It is non-irritating 


6 Nujol gives lasting 


_ 






is especially success- 
ful,’’ said another. 

Nujol acts entirely dif- 
ferently from cathartics. 
It contains no drugs, no 
medicine. Its action is 
mechanical. It merely 
softens and lubricates 
the waste matter in the 
intestines so that elimi- 
nation is regular, natu- 
ral and thorough. 

Nujol appeals to the 
medical man because it is a simple, 
scientific and safe remedy for consti- 
pation no matter how severe the case 
may be. It is gentle in its action and 
pleasant to take. Children love it. 

Get a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today. Doctors advise it for 
constipation whether chronic or 
temporary. 








£¢ 


FOR CO 


STIPATIO 





© 1927 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room No, 821-H, 26 Broadway, New York City 





“Outwitting Constipation.” 
above, and send no money.) 


OA 2 o-dsa cane annivaan : 


(In Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St.,, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. 
Enclosed is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, 
(For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents 
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in both high 
and low styles, in a 


great variety of leathers. MFG. COMPANY 











brsctas health- 
and todays Shoes 


NCORRECTLY designed or 

poorly fitted shoes force ten- 
der, growing bones, muscles 
and tendons into unnatural 
positions. Gradually the foot 
takes form—and the damage 
is done! Nervous disorders and 
much physical pain can result 
during the years of maturity 
from shoe abuse in childhood. 


Simplex Flexies are the best “foot 
insurance” you canbuy foryour 
children. Flexies safeguard the 
precious heritage of “perfect 
feet” that is every child’s birth- 
right. Flexies help growing feet 
to exercise and develop natural- 
ly, as they should. The famous 
Flexies health lasts conform 
in every way to the demands 
of Nature. And 
yet, with all this, 
Flexies are delight- 
fully stylish—shoes 
to be proud of! 








Ask your shoe 
dealer about these 
healthful, charm- 
ing, inexpensive 
little shoes. 





SIMPLEX SHOE 


Dept. B-74, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


Simplex 





Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets \ 
—one for your in- % 
formation and one 
for the children’s 
entertainment. 








Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest 
Flexies dealer—also your booklets "The 
Care of Baby's Feet,’ explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren's shoes, and “’ The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 


Name.......... ies 
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No Joy Rides for Germs on 
Business Womens Skirts Today 
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Top: “For the librarian—a gown 
of camel’s hair, with loose -fitting 
Sleeves to give free use of the arms.” 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 1902. 


Bottom: The Journal of 1902 told 
business girls nothing was more 
suitable for vacation, morning or 
traveling wear than this linen, 


girl or woman who goes to work 
today realizes the fact and 
dresses accordingly. Her skirts are 
short, her blouses are loose and com- 
fortable and her entire costume con- 
forms to the simple sports type, which 
smart women of every walk in life 
have adopted as practical for general 
daytime wear. Contrasted with the 
clothes of the business girl in days 
gone by, as seen in the smaller 
sketches on this page, the 
dresses shown at right, above, 
are almost laughably simple; 
but in the eyes of the modern 
employer, as well as the mod- 
ern business woman, the laugh 
is on the old-time dresses! 
Despite its two-piece ap- 
pearance, No. 5327, of slate- 
blue jersey, is a one-piece frock, 
with skirt and bodice joined to 
a wide belt; while Nos. 5331 
and 5328 belong to the 
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5327 


out-and-out jumper class. Natural 
kasha makes the first and navy crépe 
de chine the second. All three dresses 
come in sizes 16, 36 to 42. 

Looking toward vacation days and 
outdoor sports, the popular tennis 
dress, No. 5329, abbreviates its 
sleeves and uses washable white 
crépe de chine as its fabric. The back 
is straight and plain, with the narrow 
belt extending all around. The de- 
sign comes in sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42. 


At right: “Off 
to Her Work,” 
a walking suit 
for the busi- 
ness woman, 
as shown in 
the Fournal of 


5328 





$329 


April, 1927 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lap1es’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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VEN if the Most Beautiful Chevrolet had been created 

solely to gain the approval of women, that approval could 
not have been won more completely. It is distinguished in 
appearance and appointments, mechanically finer, easier 
to operate—and, of course, the amazing price reductions 
make it the outstanding quality car value of all time. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Coach $595, The Coupe $625, The Sedan $695, The Landau $745, 
The Sport Cabriolet $715, The Touring $525, The Roadster $525. 


Balloon tires and steel disc wheels standard equipment. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Barber, barber, shave a pig— ~~ 
Health first class and appetite big! 
Barber, don’t fill his mouth with lather— 
Give him a stick of Double Mint, rather! 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 


Get Wrigley s Double Mint. 
See how GOOD good 


peppermint gum can be! 


You'll not forget that 
long-lasting, joy-full, cool, 
delicious flavor. 


It’s good to chew and good 
for you. 


++After every meal>:: 


April, I 927 
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When Sweet Marie” Went to 


the Dressmaker 
(Continued from Page 75) 


dressed. Down deep in her heart—and 
there never was a heart that did its work 
i greater seclusion—she loved her high, 
cloth-topped shoes, costing all of $3.50, 
her gussets and gores, her fluttering tabs 
and pounds of steel buttons. Coming from 
her doorstep and moving down the street 
like a float in a procession, she was aware 
only of beauty in the open and quality in 
the hidden fittings. And if the act of dress- 
ing was a little complicated—just about 
like wrapping a china lamp for the Christ- 
mas mail—she was the last one to com- 
plain. 

Now I know that the fashions of the 
past have always seemed a bit odd to suc- 
ceeding generations. Take 
our own! It is possible that 
the clothing of 1927 may 
some day be criticized. The 
shortcomings of the mod- 
ern skirt will surely be dis- 
cussed. And our treatment 
of the waistline has not 
been too consistent. We’ve 
had it up and down at least 
three times in the past two 
years, though I defy any- 
body to say we’ve made it 
any tighter. Several people 
already have asked how we 
keep warm—and they 
haven’t smiled when they 
inquired. 

But nobody has said that 
we lack a sense of line— 
and nobody could possibly 
say that we are trying to 
improve on the woman 
thou gavest me. We have 
accepted the fundamental 
parts of the body, and we 
aren't struggling to reas- 
semble them in a different 
shape. Arms, feet, legs, 
shoulders—we are making 
the best of them. And when our efforts 
are compared to those of thirty years ago, 
it would seem we have done very nicely. 
Certainly we have made progress in the 
direction of life and liberty. If there is 
anybody who differs with me, I’d like to 
pick a bone—a whalebone—with him. 

The thing about the fashions of the 
1900’s, however, that strikes astonish- 
ment to the mind of the straight-line 
woman of today is that everybody wore 
them. It wasn’t just the bird in the gilded 
cage. It wasn’t the ladies who moved 
from one high-ceilinged room to another 

ind looked out through the starched lace 
curtains at the bronze mastiff on the 
‘awn, or the neighbor’s wash line. Not 
just the leisure classes with their exciting 
‘attenberg and shaded rose petals! But 
‘he girls who went to work in offices, the 

itdoor girls who sailed the ocean blue in 
yachts and skiffs, the romantic ladies who 

ok twilight walks in the woods—one and 
ill they met the eye in the full-flowing 
.arments of the day. 


The “Sensible” Short Skirts! 


¢ \F COURSE, the skirt —that logical de- 
\/ scendant of the covered wagon—was 
somewhat shorter for these occasions. In- 
stead of lying round on the ground and 
naving to be kicked aside every few min- 
utes with a rotary motion of the lower leg, 
the sports skirt was fully an inch and a 
half off the ground. It may have touched 
at the sides and back—that was correct, 
Dut it was short in front. It wasalso wide, 
So the strong, vigorous girl could step out, 
ut it had practically no trimming at all. 
Just a few tassels or loops of braid, or 
maybe five or ten yards of very simple 
insertion. 

Office clothes were likewise plain and 
unadorned. Nothing but tucks, all-over 


page of 





It’s a far cry from the 


“Useful House 
Gowns” in 
Home Journal of 1905 in 
which the frock above, re- 
quiring ten yards of 4o- 
inch material, appeared. 


embroidery and quilling for the serious- 
minded young woman earning her living in 
the marts of trade. When she took off her 
lingerie hat with its black velvet bows, 
fluffed up her three-inch pompadour, 
straightened her conservative mutton-leg 
sleeves, adjusted her choker and sat down 
at her desk, she was the very picture of 
efficient, determined service. But it would 
have taken a hard-hearted employer to 
ask a girl like that to go through the files 
“‘as quickly as you can, please, and dig up 
that memorandum I sent to Mr. Smith 
about five or six years ago.’”’ And when 
her luncheon hour came she would have had 
a bad fifteen minutes in a typical cafeteria 
line. Just about as bad as 
Queen Elizabeth would 
have had getting into an 
upper berth in a moving 
Pullman. 


Oh, Those Hats ! 


HE question of hats 

was one of the most 
complicated confronting 
the woman of the day. It 
was not only the pompa- 
dour that was responsible, 
but the law of fashion as 
well. ‘The crowns of all 
hats,”’ writes a leading au- 
thority, ‘‘are so flat as to 
be barely observable, with 
the one exception of the 
large tam crowns, which 
are conspicuously promi- 
nent. Many of the new- 
est shapes are crownless. 
All trimmings lie flat upon 
either the upper or lower 
brim.”’ 

From which it may be 
gathered that the hat of 
the period was the only 
article of clothing that had nothing to con- 
ceal. It perched up high and made no 
effort to cover the pompadour beneath. 
That sea of undulating waves rolled on, 
with no interference whatever from the 
presiding headgear. Not that the hat was 
inconspicuous—oh, no! With its stuffed 
birds, its corded velvet, its shaded wings, 
it made a definite bid for the eye. There 
were times when it fairly flaunted its wil- 
low plume—costing at least four dollars— 
and more than one woman has made a 
lasting impression just by the jaunty way 
in which she walked with a tray of flutter- 
ing feathers and flowers on her head. 

But, of course, the problem of keeping 
the hat in place was serious, and if it had 
not been for the crepée—vulgarly known 
as the ‘“‘rat’’—it is doubtful if the flat 
crown could have lasted. The crepée was 
really a necessary innovation. Once the 
hair was roughed and drawn up over it— 
and the act was rougher on the hair than 
on the rat—the structure was practically 
immovable. A couple of good long hat- 
pins driven in adroitly would have held 
more than a hat in place. No wonder the 
ladies felt secure, even in a high wind. 

And yet, if there is one place where the 
clothes of today triumph, it is in this very 
department of the high wind. The modern 
girl is made for wear and tear. She looks 
as well when the elements are warring 
round her as she does in her library listen- 
ing to the radio. Her three garments—in- 
ner and outer—hold together just as firmly 
when she is leaning to the gale on an upper 
deck as when she is drinking tea. Although 
her foundations are so flimsy compared 
with the structural steel and ironwork 
used in the nineties, still she is infinitely 
neater and better groomed. Her hat is as 
close to her head as it can be, her dress is 
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67 million rolls 
of ScotTissue 
Products were 
bought over the 
retail counters 


in 1926 


—Because they are 
Soothingly soft 


therefore cannot harm the 
most delicate skin 


Hygienically clean 


therefore absolutely safe, 
even for children 


Quickly absorbent 


therefore the most economical 
tissues to use 


Uniform texture 


therefore never varying in quality 
or appearance 
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; Scott Paper Co 
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lt tide Scott Paper Co.,Chester, Pa. 





2 rolls 2572 


Our offer—If your dealer 
does not have ScotTissue 
or Waldorf toilet paper, 
send 25 cents with your 
name and address and we'll 
send you whichever brand 
you prefer. 
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Made for the 


thrifty housewife’s 
market basket 





What determines toilet paper value? 
Not the size of the roll, not the zumber of 
sheets, not the price—but these essential 
qualities which you'll find in ScotTissue 
products: soothing softness that’s kind to 
the most sensitive skin; guick absorbency 
that assures economy; Aygienic purity that 
makes it absolutely safe, even for chil- 
dren; uniform texture that never varies in 
excellence. 


Because you get a// these qualities in 
ScotTissue products, you get more for your 
money. That’s why they have won a place 
in thousands upon thousands of homes, so 
that last year, housewives purchased more 
than 67 million rolls of ScotTissue prod- 
ucts over the retail counters in America. 


The safe way to buy toilet paper is to 
ask either for ScotTissue or Waldorf. Then 
you know you are getting all the qualities 
doctors recommend in toilet paper, at a 
most reasonable cost. 


Next time say ‘‘ScotTissue’’ or 
“Waldorf” to your dealer. You will receive 
a big, economical roll that fits the standard 
built-in fixture. Health toilet paper that 
comes to you untouched and untainted— 


the utmost in toilet paper value. 
©S. P. Co. 







3 rolls 25¢ 
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e Life of Your 
S ewing Machine 


Use plenty of 3-in-One Oil frequently and your 
sewing machine will not only “live longer’ but will 
do better work with less effort. 


3-in-One is the perfect oil for lubricating sewing 
machine motors and all other light household 
mechanisms. Also polishes nickeled parts and keeps 
them from rusting—and how it makes the paint 
and enamel shine! 


A compound of several high grade oils, scientifically 
blended, 3-in-One has inherent qualities that no 
one ordinary oil can have. Try it! 

Sold by good stores everywhere, in Handy Cans 
and bottles. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130SM. William St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of 

Uses. Request both on a postal. 
To clean, polish and preserve the finish of 
fine furniture: Wring out cloth in water. 


Apply 3-in-One to cloth. Rub with grain 
of wood. Polish with dry cloth. t 


33 YEARS 
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-8-in-One 


| Prevents Rust- OILS- Cleans & Polishes 


OF CONTINUOUS SER 
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(solors That Make the Blonde Effective 


(Continued from Page 94) 


effective contrast to the hair, and are kind 
to the complexion. Second choice are 
those that do only one or two of these 
things, and third choice are the neutral 
colors that do no particular good and no 
particular harm. Undesirable colors are 
those that are actually unbecoming to 
hair, eyes or complexion, and make the 
wearer look dull and drab. 

This soft “‘pastel’’ edition of the blonde 
is not to be confused with any of the lighter 
editions of the brunet types, nor even with 
that ‘‘darkish”’ blond edition of the golden- 
blond type. An ash blonde has soft blond 
hair, sometimes mistaken for white. Her 
skin is fair and generally colorless, her eyes 
blue, gray or greenish. The same chemi- 
cals that give her this coloring usually give 
her a soft, demure personality. It is quite 
evident that any ash blonde would be en- 
tirely washed out by vivid colors and light, 
transparent shades. She must affect soft, 
deep pastel shades in her colors, to be in 
keeping with her personality and coloring. 
Here is the chart she should follow: 

RED: Not good except in certain shades 
of soft rose, and then not so desirable as the 
colors in the second half of the rainbow. 

ORANGE: Very undesirable. 

YELLOW: Wearable only in very soft, 
smoky shades in keeping with the hair. 

GREEN: Becoming in all the soft shades. 


BLUE: Very becoming in all of its soft 
pastel shades and tones. 

PURPLE: Becoming in color, but generally 
too rich for the personality. When it is suf- 
ficiently softened by opaque white, it has 
turned into 

ORCHID: Which is extremely becoming to 
this type in all of its soft shades and tones. 

GRAY: Very becoming and should be worn 
as a utility color, in deep, warm shades. 

BEIGE: Should bestrictly avoided, because 
of its tendency to make this type look very 
sallow and lifeless. 

BROWN: Bad for the same reason. 

BLACK: Becoming to 

the coloring, but usually 
far too oppressive for 
the soft personality of 
this type. 
_ WHITE: Not becom- 
ing except in the pearly 
whites that border on 
the light grays. 


The Golden Blonde 


HE true golden 

blonde has fair 
skin, blue, gray or 
greenish eyes, and de- 
cidedly golden hair. 
Any deviation from 
this must be taken into 
consideration when se- 
lecting shades of colors. 





BLUE: Undoubtedly the most becoming 
color to any blonde, no matter how tired of it 
she may be. A blonde need never really tire 
of blue, because of its unlimited possibilities 
in color gradations. 

PURPLE: Too intense for the personality 
of a blonde, but 

ORCHID: Is very becoming both to the 
personality and color of every type of blonde. 

BLACK: Very becoming, but a trifle 
heavy for small or very delicate editions of 
this type, unless lightened with white. 

WHITE: Extremely becoming. 

GRAY: Very becoming and quite desir- 
able as a utility color. 


BEIGE: (See Yellow) 


BROWN: Never becoming to a blonde 
from a color standpoint. 


GOLD: Can be worn only in the shades 
that do not detract from the gold of the hair, 
as too bright or too light a shade would do. 


SILVER: More becoming to blondes than 
gold, except to the very vivid golden blonde. 


The Demi-Blonde Type 


HIS type has brown eyes and decid- 

edly blond hair. This does not mean 
brown eyes and lightish-brown hair, which 
would simply be a lighter edition of one of 
the brunette types, nor does it mean a 
blonde with hazel or greenish eyes. 

The true demi-blonde type is at its very 
best when the eyes are a deep brown and 
the skin fair and colorless. Indeed, it is 
decidedly to the advantage of this type to 
keep the skin fair—much more so than for 
a brunette. The demi-blonde is a rare and 
exotic type and can wear only a very few 
colors really to advantage. She is at her 
best in very odd brocades and printed 
materials that show a richness and com- 
bination of colors that seem to blend with 
her personality. For example, this type 
could wear a gold-and-brown mottled 
lamé better than a plain gold lamé. 

Any variation in col- 
oring must be taken 
into consideration 
when choosing shades 
of the following colors: 

RED: Not becoming 
in any shade, including 
pink, although certain 
rose shades are wearable 
if there is color in the 
cheeks. 

ORANGE: Very becom- 
ing, but only in a shade 
that is the exact in- 
tensity of the hair. A 
lighter orange offers no 
contrast and a more 
vivid orange kills it. 

HENNA AND BURNT 
ORANGE are the most 
becoming shades, as wcll 
as certain very golden 





A blonde with fair skin 
should not rouge, al- 
though a tan, olive or sallow complexion 
is benefited by rouge. A blonde should 
always wear colors that accentuate her 
delicacy and fragility, save in the case of 
the intense, vivacious golden blonde. A 
very vivid blonde can wear more vivid 
shades than a blonde with softer eyes and 
lighter yellow hair. For eyes, hair and 
personality, a blonde’s most becoming 
colors are those found in the latter half of 
the spectrum. The following chart is for 
the golden blonde: 


RED: And all its lighter shades in pink and 
rose, although often worn by blondes, are 
NOT becoming to their personality. ' 


ORANGE: Entirely too vivid a color for a 
blonde, and never especially becoming. 


YELLOw: Not flattering in a lighter shade 
than the hair of the wearer, and far too in- 
tense in a deeper shade. If worn at all, it 
must be chosen with a special care not to 
detract from the coloring of the hair. 


GREEN: In all of its shades belongs un- 
doubtedly to the blonde, although greens 
must always be selected with an eye to their 
sallowing effect on the skin. 


browns. These seem to 

be the only colors that 
really flatter both the hair and eyes, and «re 
amenable to the complexion. 


YELLOW: Like orange, very becoming 'n 
the exact colors of the hair only. 


_ GREEN: Not especially becoming exc »t 
in some soft, deep shades. 


BLUE: Not especially becoming. 1°.is 
is such an overworked color in its becom}: .- 
ness to most types that the few who are: 
flattered by it should be glad to avoid i! 


PURPLE: Fairly becoming in soft, rch 
shades, if the skin is very fair. 


ORCHID: Not especially becoming. 
Gray: Not becoming. 


BEIGE: Fairly becoming and preferable «‘s 
a utility color to gray. 


BROWN: Becoming in the golden shades 
that flatter blonde hair. 


BLACK: Especially becoming, although 
extensive wearing of it should be judged by 
the size of the person. 


WHITE: Very becoming. 


GOLD AND SILVER: Gold of a brilliancy 
that does not detract from the hair is al- 
ways becoming to this type and should be 
used quite lavishly in combination with all 
other colors. Silver not desirable. 


——— 
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Feminine discrimination and appreciation 
of the finer things played a most important 
part in the molding of public favor, which 
has lifted Chrysler in three short years from 
27th to 4th place. G| For example, in the 








GQ But, more than that, they have come 
to accept nothing less than the dash and 
vigor of Chrysler “70” performance, its 
remarkable ease of handling and parking, 
its never-failing dependability, its most 
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finer Chrysler “70” they have found its 
trimness of silhouette, its smartness of 
color, its tastefulness of appointment — 
forecasting tomorrow’s vogue—as best 
serving their most exacting requirements. 


amazing record for long life, freedom 
from mechanical worry, the safety of its 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes — features 
distinctively Chrysler which others strive 
in vain to emulate. 


Two-passenger Coupe (with Rumble Seat) $1545; Royal Sedan $1595; Two-passenger Convertible Cabriolet ; 


Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; Two-passenger Roadster (with Rumble Seat) $1495; Brougham $1525; 
(with Rumble Seat) $1745; Crown Sedan $1795. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 4 CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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NOT ONLY POLISHES—but 


removes stains and grey spots 


Avoids costly refinishing 


E wish to send you free‘a small 
bottle of Sapolin Polishing Cream. 
It is a pure creamy liquid as odorless as 
water—and as harmless to your hands. 


A few drops applied with cheese- 
cloth will remove stains and grey spots 
from mahogany and other polished sur- 
faces—often saving costly refinishing. 


It actually makes pianos and furni- 
ture so immaculate that they sparkle 
" like glass. 


Furthermore, this cream benefits your 
furniture—serves as a food for the sur- 
face finish, just as a correctly compounded 
face cream does for your own skin. 


It is not greasy. The most gossamer 
of frocks can be trusted on surfaces 
polished with Sapolin as safely as if 


they were on clean, sparkling glass. 


Test this. Rub some on a pane of 
glass—just as you would on furniture. 
Note the dry, clean, lustrous result— 
absolutely no .trace of grease. Then 
make this test with the polish you now 
use. The difference will amaze you. 


Bottle of polish — FREE! 


Send ten cents to cover packing and 
mailing and get free a small bottle of 
Sapolin Polishing Cream. This one bottle 
(because of the magical effect of only a 
few drops) will polish your piano or 
other fine furniture. Use it also on wood- 
work, leather upholstery or automobiles. 


Print your name and address (and 
your dealer's) on the edge of this page 
and mail with ten cents. Your bottle 
will be forwarded immediately. 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept. L-1, 229 E. 42d St., New York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of ENAMELS — STAINS — GILDINGS 


VARNISHES — WAXES — 


POLISHES— LACQUERS 6,7 
Sapolin Co. Inc. 
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Lhe Standard of a Dog 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“You love Bunty the best?” inquired 
Betty. 

“No. Only Yes, maybe.”’ Alice 
threw an apologetic glance toward Glory’s 
topazes, watching still from across the 
room. ‘‘You see,” she began in an ex- 
planatory tone—and stopped. 

“Now why? I like Glory Be; she’s so 
deliciously and emotionally Irish.”” Betty 
was sticking a cigarette into a slim green 
holder; into the shifting shades of light 
the scrap of color struck the tone value of 
a long emerald. 

“So do I, too, love my Glory. But 
Bunty and I had a—an—adventure. We 
know things together.” 

“Ts an outsider allowed to ask for your 
and Bunty’s adventure?”’ 

The cigarette sent up a curl; the fire 
talked intermittently; the kettle bubbled 
in ecstasy, and the blurred crushing of a 
burned-through log broke its murmur. 
Alice Venable, holding a match, puffed 
strenuously. “‘Tom can’t see why I smoke, 
I do it so badly,’’ she commented, and 
puffed again earnestly. 





“IDUNTY and you?” repeated Betty in- 
sistently; she leaned back slimly into 

the fat sofa. “Tell about your 

and Bunty’s adventure.”’ 

“You wouldn’t believe 
it. It’soneof theoff-things 
which nobody believes 
until they happen to 
themselves. And 
there’s no earthly way 
of proving it, ever. I 
don’t ask anybody to 
believe; simply I 
know.” 

“Sounds intriguing.” 
Betty stopped smoking 
and looked at Bunty, nowa 
white wad before the fire, her 
black eyes still trained sugarward. 

There might be a change of heart in the 
mistress yet; a wise dog should be prepared 
for unexpected sugar. ‘“‘An adventure 
with that floor mop?” Betty pronounced. 
“*She seems to have just one idea—food.”’ 

“She has three—food, taking a walk 
and affection,’ Bunty’s mistress eluci- 
dated. “It was affection. As the French 
say, Bunty’s love is ‘inopérable’—not to 
be cut off by an operation. If you knew 
dogs better you’d know that life and 
death and torture and starvation don’t 
even make a dent once they care for a 
human. Even I—and I believe in peo- 
ple—even I realize that there’s no such 
faithfulness in our race. Sometimes I’ve 
wondered if the good Lord doesn’t often 
use His dog-people as missionaries. When 
a person is selfish or unforgiving, if he 
watches a dog and sees how its whole being 
is one gesture of devotion, when he sees 
with what divine gentleness a dog forgives 
neglect—yes, and cruelty—it can’t help 
being a lesson to that person, can it? If 
the man has any decency at all. I like to 
believe that lots of times a man has raised 
his standard to fit that of a dog.” 


“7\R A WOMAN?” Betty murmured 
the three words with a touch of sar- 
casm, but they slid off the other woman’s 
thought; Alice had forgotten personali- 
ties; she went on: ‘‘ Dogs give everything 
and ask nothing; they forgive infinitely. 
There’s no other way possible once they 
love somebody; that’s a dog’s standard. 
But you don’t believe in that either?”’ 

Betty Breck shook her head; her mouth 
twisted sardonically. ‘‘Not I.” 
gazed over Bunty’s placid back to fle 
fire. 

‘“‘What did she do, anyhow?” She 
prodded the furry lump with a patent- 
leather toe. ‘“‘What did you do, rat?” 

Shining eyes lifted inquéingly with 
quiet dignity, trying to unravel; one ear 
cocked. Many words Bunty knew; she 
knew that “‘rat”’ probably referred to her 







She’ 


own serious self; what the general mean- 
ing was of this person so often found in 
Bunty’s house was difficult. Might it be 
concerned with sugar? Bunty gazed in- 
tently, then dropped her Scotch nose with 
a grunt. Apparently not; the black eyes 
closed. 

“Bless her,’”’ Divinity wafted over ihe 
humble little head. ‘It really wasn’t 
Bunty who was the leading lady anyway. 
Bunty simply went down with me as close 
as she could get to death’s door. Yes, and 
through it. The other dog ——’” She 
puffed laboriously; the cigarette was 
about gone already; certainly she smoked 
badly. 


“CNH.” BETTY BRECK threw it in, 
seeing a glimmer. “The time you 
were ill last spring? When I was in the 
hospital? Before I went to Italy? Blair 
Higgins said ‘you were supposed to—to 
have died. And you came back. Of course 
that was a figure of speech.” 

Alice nodded. ‘‘ Well, no. 
I was dead.” 

“Oh, come, Alice! But, however it was, 
I’m glad you’re here. Naturally you 
weren’t dead; not really dead.” 

“TI said you wouldn’t believe it,” 
Alice spoke softly. ‘‘And 
that’s only the beginning, so 
what’s the use of telling 
you the thing that hap- 
pened? More tea? 
What about your time 
in Rome? Did you 
paint? Did you - 

Betty tossed her cig- 

arette across the fen- 
der and laid down the 
jade holder. ‘“‘ Alice, tell 
me what happened. You 

have quite a new look, a 
surprising look in your ‘eyes; 

I saw that instantly. It’s radi- 
ant and mysterious—like the Luini. | 
suppose this thing, whatever it was, is 
the reason for it.” 

“Betty, you’re just a scoffer.”’ 

“I’m not scoffing. Likely I won’t be- 
lieve it; one can’t promise. But I'll be 
respectful. Do tell me.” 


I got across. 


LICE looked at her. ‘‘ Betty dear, you 
don’t believe in anything or anybody. 
You said it. Because Carl has failed you. 
I can’t bear it, for I do care about you. 
You’re spoiling your life and his with this 
iciness. Carl wants you so; he'll never 
do it again, Betty. He’s learned his 
lesson.” 

Betty flipped up a hand and rings 
sparkled in fireshine; hard and bright 
they were, like the little hard bright face. 
“No use, Alice. I’m more interested in 
you and Bunty. Make me believe in your 
dog if you can. There’s your enteiing 
wedge. Maybe then I might consider 
Carl’s repentance. Maybe not. ‘rot 
along with the tale. You were il! -it 
begins there?’”’ 

Alice stared at her and sighed; tlien 
glanced at Bunty on the rug. ‘“‘If a dox’s 
love could make you believe in a man’s |’d 
have your life started new in short «r- 
der,” said Alice. ‘Well, yes. it be:1s 
with my being ill. Good and ill. ‘ad 
Bunty could not be lured or driven {*»m 
my room. They tried to get her out ‘ut, 
short of carrying her, they couldn’t; «nd 
if carried out she’d crawl back on ‘ier 
stomach, humbly, obstinately, under | ur- 
niture where they couldn’t reach ‘ir. 
Tom had a theory that she’d bother e, 
but she didn’t; only I wanted her t« go 
out-of-doors for her own little sake. Ten 
came the night I died.” Betty stirred. 
‘“‘Well, believe it or not—I know, and 
Bunty knows.” At her name repeated the 
long white little head lifted its blunt black 
muzzle and Bunty gazed at Divinity. ‘Is 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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ost of 
operation 1S 
amazingly low 


Frigidaire’s reputation for economy of 
operation is based on certain definite fea- 
turcs of design and construction—fea- 
tures that are found only in Frigidaire. 





Thesturdily built Frigidaire cabinet 
is ccsigned exclusively for electric re- 
fricration. It is thoroughly insulated 














A wide variety of de- 
cious frozen desserts 
in be easily made in 

Frigidaire freez- 
ing trays. 
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against heat—an important feature in 
reducing operating costs. But of even 
greater importance is the Frigidaire frost 
coil which provides dérect cooling of the 
air which circulates through the food 
compartments, maintaining uniformly low 
temperatures at all times. 


Only in Frigidaire can you get these 
features of Frigidaire construction, 
Frigidaire design, and Frigidaire econ- 
omy. Frigidaire also offers you ade- 
quate food storage space, generous 
ice-making capacity, fine finish, quiet 
operation, and the precise engineering 
and manufacturing methods of General 
Motors. If you want true Frigidaire 
economy, efficiency, and dependability, 
be sure that your electric refrigerator 


! 





9 F&F GENERAL 





MOTORS 
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is a genuine Frigidaire. Size for size, it 
is the lowest priced electric refriger- 
ator you can buy. 


Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales 
Office, ask for the new low prices and 
the terms of the General Motors de- 
ferred payment plan. Or mail the cou- 
pon for complete information. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. T-53, DAYTON, OHIO 
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FRIGIDAIRE. CORPORATION 

Dept. T-53, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me complete information about Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigeration. 
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Above—A Goxp Seat INLAID 
Belflor Pattern 


Below—Gold Seal Jaspée’ 
Linoleum—Gray 








It didn’t seem possible that the floor alone could make such a difference in 
this charming dining room. But when the old, time-scarred boards had been 
covered with this delightful Gotp Szax INuarp in one of the new Belflor 
patterns, no one could deny the improvement. Set off by the patterned 
floor, even the Colonial furniture appeared more richly mellow. The entire 
room glowed with a new charm! 


In new homes, as well as old, the modern tendency leans toward decorative 
floors of Inlaid Linoleum. The delicately mottled Be/flor designs in Gop 
Sgav Invarns are ideally suited to use in entrance hall, living room, dining 
room—any room. And they are by no means expensive. 


Properly laid Goxp Sat INuarp floors of genuine inlaid linoleum will 
last for years and years. Theirs is the enduring ruggedness which has been 
associated with Nairn Linoleum for almost 4o years. Only light mopping 
and occasional inexpensive waxing are needed to keep their lovely colors 
and satin-like luster new and gleaming. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston . Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas _ Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


See how this colorful yet delicately mottled Gop Seat Ina, in one of the newest Belflor Inset Tiles, enriches and medernizes this old time intertor 


Old rooms made more lovely with modern floors 
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ni 
¢ harming 


Tan i 


REE: ‘‘Creating a Charmi 
Home” by Laura Hale Shipmar 
an informative, fully illustrated book 
on beautifying the home with the aid 
decorative floors. Write us or mail t! 


coupon to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 14°: 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 


OLD SEAL INLAIDS 









OrTHER GUARANTEED GOLD 
Seat Propucts: Jaspé, Plain, 
Battleship and Printed Linoleum 
and Printed Linoleum Rugs 


You can identify genuine Nairn 
Gop Szat Invarps by the Gold 
Seal on the face of the goods or the 
Nairn name on the back 
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hing you want of me, beloved, or 


it au want 0 lox 
finish this delicious nap?”’ asked 


shall 
the eyes. , 

“Bunty!” Alice bent and patted the 
rougn head. “Go to sleep, doggie,” she 
said: and Bunty sighed and fell back into 


drearns. “‘ Well,” Alice went on, ‘it came 
to the night I—died. I lay in bed, pretty 
conscious, more so than they thought, but 
thinvs were floating together and then 
apart, in an odd manner which I recall 
perfectly. I knew the nurse was there, 


and the doctor, but they seemed at the end 
of a stretch of space, as if they were very 
light and drifted about. Tom was close, 
but sometimes he fell back too, down a 
Jong-space alley. And I saw little Bunty— 
all the time I saw Bunty. She sat up on 
her hind quarters about three feet from 
the bed, beyond Tom, and stared at me 
with that anxious, inquiring look 
she has. Those black eyes 
never stirred from my face. 
Till suddenly she slipped 
close under Tom’s el- 
bow, and put both her 
short paws on the 
sheet, and scratched 
it, and brought out 
the strangest, most 
tragic dumb sound, 
half a groan and half 
a cry; I never heard 
her make that sound be- 
fore or after. It was a 
broken-hearted, queer noise. 
Tom shoved her paws down. 

‘‘Somehow I couldn’t bear it— 
to hurt little Bunty’s feelings, to push her 
outside when her heart was breaking. So 
I suppose I did something, made a move; 
for Tom turned and lifted her, and then he 
fell on his knees by the bed with her in his 
arms and broke into sobbing, a great, wild 
sobbing, like a child beyond control. And 
the last thing I knew on earth was Tom 
sobbing, Tom holding Bunty. Well 
She stopped. There was a quality in voice 
and manner as she said the words which 
words cannot give; a thrill of a remem- 
bered experience, definite but untrans- 
latable into language. 

Betty Breck’s blue, round eyes were 
fixed on her face; she breathed: ‘‘Go on.”’ 

“Tt’s hard to tell it so that it sounds 
sane,” the quiet voice went on. ‘But it 
was-—like this: Immediately after, right 
on top of that tearing sobbing of my Tom, 
I was walking in a wood down a drive, not 
so unlike the drive here at home. And I 
was well, Betty, so buoyant and young 
and strong, so crammed with health and 
happiness that I wanted to laugh and clap 
my hands, to prance and run about as a 
child does from excess of vitality; it 
Wasn't just not tired, not ill—it was a pos- 
itive feeling like a stream of warm light 
rushing through me. Like a big current 
of electricity, it was; I could feel the 
purring, the delicious tingling that raced 
Into my veins, and it kept on pouring in, 
more and more. It’s silly to try to de- 
scrive it, for it was heaven—that’s all. 
On. can’t describe an earthly atmosphere; 
much less—that.” 


4 | \iE serene sweet eyes lifted, and Betty, 

. staring into them, read words of an un- 
known language, unintelligible, shining 
words. “Then,” Alice continued, “into 
the intensely quiet place where I was came 
sounds; you’ll laugh, Betty, when you 
hear what the sounds were. Dogs bark- 
Ing. They came racing around the corner 
ol the drive, a lot of them, big and little, a 
dc en, twenty —I couldn’t tell. They were 
al! around me, and they were wild with 
delight. Because of me. At first, be- 
tween laughing and patting them and 
Pushing them off so that they wouldn’t 
knock me down, I didn’t notice them in- 
dividually; then, in a flash, I saw that the 
big wolfhound who was struggling to put 
his Paws on my shoulders and lick my face 
with his long tongue—I saw that it was 
our beloved old Jock whom we had such 
long years. And it didn’t bother me at all 
that Jock had died five years ago. This 









was Jock. That was all. He was bursting 
with gladness, and trying to tell me so 
with every ounce of his big body—dear 
Jocky! Then suddenly it came to me that 
I knew them all—all these dogs. Thev 
were ours, wno had died—and that didn’t 
seem in the least startling. 

“IT stood there among them, and they 
seethed around me, all the tails wagging 
like mad, all the dumb voices trying to 
speak in barks and whines—dog sounds; 
all the tongues lolled out as they crowded 
to me, whimpering and yelping and play- 
ing with each other, pushing each other 
away to come nearer me. I bent over 
them and cried out: ‘Kilty—Oh, my dear 
little Kilty!’ Our West Highland Kilty, 
you know, Betty—Bunty’s mate; some 
cruel fiend poisoned him. And Peggy was 
there, and Sonny —do you remember beau- 
tiful little Sonny who was killed by a 
speeding motor? And Benito and Dane 

and Mac—there wasn’t the least 
doubt about the identity of 
each one, and they all knew 
their names and put their 
dear furry heads against 
me and looked up with 
their clear eyes full 
of love and joy. And 
then they turned to 
yap and tumble on 
each other in parox- 
ysms of bliss. 
“They were glad be- 
cause they loved me, 
you see. A dog gives 
you his whole heart when 
he cares about you, and he 
cares eternally. It was thrilling — 
and you never heard such a hullabaloo. 
Do you remember Molly, Betty? Tom’s 
dog, tiny Molecule—Molly for short? A 
scrap of a Yorkshire with marvelous eyes? 
She was a personality, that dog, and how 
she worshiped Tom! Do you remember 
her, Betty?” 

“Of course.”’ Betty’s voice was oddly 

harsh, but Alice did not notice. 


= OLLY was there, less noisy than the 

rest, but close to me from the first; 
she always got what she wanted, that 
Molly. So when she whined I picked her 
up and held her in my arms, and she lay in 
a rapture while the tumult went on around 
us, till suddenly she lifted her silky, gold- 
brown head and cocked her ears as if she 
heard something. She struggled to get 
down. So very gently I put the little thing 
on the ground, and she slipped to one side 
and stood holding up her adorable short 
paw and watching me with those huge 
eyes—listening. Listening so anxiously, 
so intently that one had to watch her. Big 
Jock, whom she never thought much of, 
leaped at her and slapped her jocosely 
with his great forepaw, and she rolled back 
her upper lip and snarled. 

“*Don’t get funny with me, my child,’ 
she said—it seemed as if she said that. 
‘I’m busy on an important affair. Don’t 
you see me listening? Can’t you hear, 
yourself, that sound from far away?’ 
Molly seemed to say that to Jock. And 
all at once she ran to me and caught my 
clothes in her teeth and pulled. 

““*What’s the matter, Molly? What is 
it, blessed?’ I said. 

“‘T stooped and patted her to quiet her. 
But Molly wouldn’t be quieted. She let 
go of my dress and ran behind me, and 
then came back and whined and bit at my 
skirt and again she ran behind me. Then 
she stopped and listened more, and sud- 
denly she began the queer high howling 
which a dog does sometimes at music. 
And again pulled at me. Till at last, see- 
ing that she wanted me for some reason to 
go into the shadows which I was vaguely 
aware were behind me—at last I turned 
as she tugged; I turned clear around. As 
I turned I thought I saw Bunty away off, 
at the edge of that shadow wood—Bunty’s 
wistful, dear eyes shining in a dingy white 
splash that was her body. It was only a 
glimpse, but I took one step back toward 
Bunty ——’”’ The voice stopped. 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Get hungry! A feast is coming 





E PATIENT . you'll be served next. 
B Armour’s Star Ham is always worth 
waiting for. Its tender, fine-grained goodness, 
welling with spicy juice ... the fat all crispy- 
brown, clove-pierced and sugary, strikes the 
dominant note for Easter Sunday appetites. 


Even the small family can enjoy Armour’s 
Star Ham at little expense. Just ask for a Star 
Ham butt cut the size you want. And let us 
send you a wonderful, easy-to-follow recipe 
for baking it as told in our free book, “60 Ways 
to Serve Ham.” Mail the coupon now. 


Armours 


60% 
Ways to 
Serve 


Just off the Press 
New and Enlarged Edition 








Div. 44, Div. Food Economics, 
Armour and Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Name.. 






Please send me Free 
Recipe Book, “60 Ways to 
Serve’ Armour’s “‘Star’’ Ham 





Address 
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You may sight the Ciné- 
Kodak either at waist 
height or eye level—an 
exclusive feature. 


Eastman 








Ciné-Kodak 


WITCH on your Kodascope projector. Instantly a blank 
screen flashes up into a sparkling movie. And you and 

your Ciné-Kodak made that movie. In it are Fred and Ethel 
and Dick and Edna, the children, of course, and you yourself. 
It’s your movie and there’s a tingling thrill every time you see it. 

And to the magic of movies you make yourself is added 
the pleasure of professional releases rented froma near-by Koda- 
scope Library. There are over 450 pictures to select from— 
comedies, dramas, animated cartoons for the youngsters and 
travelogues. 

A complete outfit now— Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen 
—as low as $]4(), 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write 
us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


[fitisn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak. 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 





Make a Movie of it with a 





You may sight the Ciné- 
Kodak either at eye level 
or waist height—an ex- 
clusive feature. 


The Kodak City 
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(Continued from Page 109) 


“Then what?” Betty threw the ques- 


tion sharply. 

“Fhen—I opened my eyes, Betty, in 
bed |.ere. Tom’s head was against me. He 
v ding me in his arms and sobbing 
out ‘oud. Oh, like a little boy who’d lost 
al] .ontrol.”” There was a second’s pause. 


“Tat was what Molly heard,” said 
Alice —“*Tom sobbing. Molly worshiped. 
Tom. So—you see, I wasn’t very far into 
the other world, and Molly sent me back. 
Sho heard Tom sob and she couldn’t bear 
it. Molly always worshiped Tom,” she 
repeated. 

The room was still; one heard the 
many-whispering wind in a sudden soft 
storm of sound all across the golden wood; 
bronze leaves drifted slowly, speckling the 
air against blue distant sky. A bar of 
low sunlight broke through clouds and 
flooded a window: of 
leaded panes and 
tipped one of Alice’s 
grandmother’s tea- 
cups, and passed, 
and lay in glory on 
dim colors of books, 
browns and reds 





such beautiful loyalty, so unswerving, so 
big-minded, so infinitely forgiving and 
faithful unto death as to put to shame the 
pettiness and the inconsistency and the 
self-seeking of humanity. We struggle a 
life long to be generous, to be self-forgetful, 
to place reality above earthly trivialities. 
Most dogs are born with those high quali- 
ties; if a dog has the necessities of exist- 
ence and a chance to love someone he asks 
no more; the universe is perfect with the 
simple chance to pour the ungrudging 
ocean of his devotion, often unreturned, 
around his beloved. 


ETTY looked at the husky little furred 

body—no toy dog, a West Highlander, 
but a hunter and a Scotch person! ‘‘No,”’ 
said Betty. “‘Heaven wouldn’t be any 
treat to Bunty without you, Alice.” 

“You believe that.’’ Alice bent forward 
quickly. 

The other woman was silent, gazing 
wide-eyed at the logs that were mostly 
now orange coals 
and vague brown 
ends. Then she 
raised eyes tear- 
filled, and smiled 
squarely out at her 





and tans and greens 

and blues and purples. Colors like an Ori- 
ental rug woven out of pattern. The deep, 
sweet, tranquil room was still, like a per- 
sonality so selfless, so gentle, so assured 
that it can afford to wait. Betty Breck, 
sitting upright, gazed at Alice. Then Alice, 
smiled again, the subtle glowing smile of 
that Luini Madonna. 


“AND ever since that,” she said, “‘I’ve 

had a certainty that some time, if I’m 
not too bad, I’ll wake up again to that 
stream of living joy all through me, and 
that my first welcome will be the undying 
love of a lot of dear dogs. Of course there’s 
no reasoning to it,’”’ she conceded. Then 
she bent and put a hand on the West High- 
land. ‘Little Buntsy!” she whispered. 
“Betty, do you know, when I came back I 
saw Bunty before I saw Tom. I heard 
Tom sob, and I heard the doctor stir and 
the nurse speak a startled word, and then 
over Tom’s shoulder—for I must have 
been lying sideways in his arms—I saw 
Bunty out on the floor, on her back with 
all four dirty little paws in the air. Bunty’s 
always dirty, you know; two hours after 
a bath she’s dirty. And I thought she was 
dead; well, she was. I think she’d gone 
over the divide after me; I really saw her 
eyes—yes, your beautiful eyes, darling 
dog.”” Alice patted the dingy fur. ‘You 
were that whitish splash in the shadows 
Buntsy, weren’t you? 

“She was, Betty. Those little faithful 
feet of hers patter forever after me, up- 
stairs and down, wherever I go; Bunty 
wouldn’t have thought of hesitating to 
follow because I went into another world. 
»o when I woke up again here, a poor little 
short-legged body, its dog-soul gone, lay 
\ith the grimy paws up, a dog’s attitude 
0! last surrender; and my first feeling on 
¢ rth wasastab that Bunty was dead. But 

© followed me back; we hadn’t either of 

votten very far in, and when the stir of 
ging me to what we call life had quieted, 
ere was old Buntsy sitting up in a com- 
nplace way not a yard from the bed, 

«lt her eyes were glued on me as wistfully 
‘ ever and she was quite alive again— 
(ough nobody had noticed the dear lamb, 
“1 she’d had to wiggle back to earth on 

* own. Bunty wouldn’t stay in heaven 
‘ ithout me, would you, pup?” 


J2UNTY lifted a grave, inquiring glance, 
4~ then dropped her black muzzle on her 
“vty white paws and sighed profoundly. 
Une wonders sometimes if there are depths 
©" tonging for speech, depths of resigna- 
tion to dumbness in the soul of a dog. So 
close to speech a dog comes often that the 
thought inside the dumb brain is printed 
in the eyes; one cannot but understand. 
rhat a dog has a soul will not be denied by 
& human who has lived with and under- 
Stood one; mostly it is a soul undevel- 





oped it may be, limited it must be, but of 


sister-in-law. “I’ve 
prided myself on being intellectually 
honest,”’ she said. ‘‘On speaking truth to 
myself, and facing things as they are. I 
see I haven’t. Your—story. I don’t know 
if I believe it. I don’t know. Imagination, 
the subconsciousness—they’re strong and 
bewildering. But—my believing nerve 
isn’t quite atrophied. For I do believe, 
anyhow, in Bunty’s love for you. My 
unconscious reaction was that heaven 
wouldn’t be heaven to her without you. 
So I must have believed in Bunty. 
And’’—slowly—‘“‘ Alice, my dear, I think 
I do believe—in you. I have to. And 
I do.” 

“Then’’—Alice was breathing fast and 
the serenity of her eyes was lost in eager- 
ness. 

“Yes,” answered Betty. “It’s logical— 
that ‘then.’”’ 

A blast of sweet, cold air blew in from 
the hall as an outside door opened and 
Old Top, slipping noiselessly ahead of 
Tom, ran across the big room and laid his 
dark nose again on Betty’s knee and lifted 
the pensive gentleness of his long eyes to 
her face; Glory Be stirred and whimpered 
emotionally, and Bunty, that Scotch per- 
son, turned the unearthly solemnity of her 
look a moment from Divinity to gaze at 
Betty; then grunted and collapsed into 
absurd paws; dogs mostly sense the 
undercurrents of feeling which shake the 
humanity dear to them. More quickly 
than humanity does, for Tom Venable, 
rosy from out-of-doors, stalked cheerfully 
across the library. 

““You’ve vamped my dog, Betty,” he 
complained, and never saw that the world 
was rocking to a new equilibrium for the 
slim person against whom Old Top 
pressed. Then, uneasily, Tom was aware 
of a queer silence. 

“TI hope you’re staying to dinner,” he 
threw out as the best ballast he could find 
to fill that gaping silence. 


“CHE is staying,” spoke Alice quickly, 

and a radiance made her again the 
counterpart of the lovely Madonna in 
Milan. “She is staying. And, Tom dar- 
ling, please call up Carl and ask him to 
come out for dinner too.” 

““What?’’ Venable’s tone was aston- 
ished and he stared from one woman to 
another. His incredulous gaze met 
Betty’s light, clear eyes glittering under 
tears. She smiled a twisted smile and 
nodded and sniffed suddenly and then 
sobbed a quick laugh. 

“Uh-huh,” nodded Betty. ‘Yes, Tom. 
Do ask Carl. Because—because that 
darned Alice of yours—that old Alice— 
always does what she pleases with—with 
everybody. And because, too, you see, 
I’m not willing’’—Betty brought it out 
tremblingly —‘“‘ to f-f”—a choking sound— 
“‘to fall so far below the st-standard of 
a dog.” 
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a Diite 
orrectly clad in ute 
To THE woman whose wardrobe is appropriately planned, 
Summer is the season of opportunity. Each usually con- 
flicting circumstance of life seems, for a time, united to create 

a perfect setting for her latent loveliness. Situations fraught 

with pleasant possibilities are profusely present. The selec- 


tion and the effect of clothes assume a significance that can be 
turned to important personal advantage. 


The woman who prepares intelligently for this fruitful 
season gratefully acknowledges the adaptability of the white 
kid shoe. Her sport clothes derive a new distinction from its 
correct, smart lines. Her dainty, tinted afternoon frocks 
flutter in cool confidence above spotless, white-clad feet. 
She knows the effective simplicity of an all-white evening 
costume worn with wispy slippers of cool white kid. 


Present-day perfection of white kid is the outstanding 
achievement of feminine footwear craftsmanship. Susceptible 
to every variation of the mode, always graciously becom- 
ing to its wearer, quickly, easily, and satisfactorily cleaned, it 
is the accepted material for smart and correct Summer shoes. 


CL 





Your favorite shoe shop has many styles of white 
shoes to choose from. Even a single pair of 
simple slippers will effectively augment the 
smartness and correctness of your Summer 
wardrobe. 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZINGLY HELPFUL BOOK 
By Anne Madison 
Fashion Writer and Style Authority 
“Correct and Effective Colour for the 

Complete Costume”’ is the title of this 
new and authoritative treatise on the 
proper use of colour. Its contents includes 
the most intimate and modern discussion 
of the proper use of colour by every type LS) y 
and age of woman. The edition is neces- \ 
sarily limited—send for your copy now. 


Creators of White Glazed Kid 
319 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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Is YOU Hair 
Coming Out) 


It needs the attention of your hair 
brush—consistent, careful, daily 
brushing with the right hair brush. 


“ HE advent of short hair,” we read in an interest- 

ing article in Liberty, “is responsible for the neg- 

lect of a practice that does more to preserve and beau- 

tify hair than any other known—the regular, daily 
brush.” 

Every scientific hair specialist agrees that it is as 
essential to give the hair daily brushing as it is to give 
the body daily activity. And second only in impor- 
tance is the kind of hair brush you use. The Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Hair Brush combines all the assets of the best 
brushes in the world, at a wide range of moderate 
prices. Its long, selected bristles penetrate through the 
strands of hair to the roots, stimulating the scalp— 
without scratching or irritating it. This light, health- 
ful friction starts the activity of secretions that nour- 
ish the hair, keeping it young in color and appearance. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush has special accuracy in 
penetrating the hair because the selected bristles are 
just the right stiffness to stimulate the scalp, yet are 
yielding enough to soothe it. They also remove the 
tangles from the hair without breaking it. Part of the 
efficiency in brushing comes from the kind of bristles 
—part from the fact that these bristles are set in nar- 
row, straight-up-and-down rows. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic “ Bobet” is a joy to women who 
have bobbed hair—it fits conveniently in your bag 
for constant use. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hair Brush can be 
found at your favorite 
toilet goods counter. 








You can train your hair to 
take on the interesting 
back-swirl so engagingly 
worn by the modern girls. 
Constant brushing with 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic ‘‘ Bobet” 
will soon achieve this very 
smart effect. 





If you are fortunate enough 
to have a beautiful “hair 
line,” you can wear your 
bob brushed severely back 
—and oh, how smart it 
looks! Constant brushing 
with your Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush will soon train it 
away from your brow. 


© 1927, P. B. Co. 
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The Obscene Drama 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Unfortunately the dirty plays do not in- 
clude in their audiences only reasonably 
normal adults. They are supported chiefly 
by those who have not outgrown the 
juvenile addiction to prurience. These 
when attending such productions find 
justification for their immature outlook on 
life and indorsement of their adolescent 
attitude. Furthermore and more serious, 
youngsters go to such plays in droves. 
The matinée audiences are well sprinkled 
with children who, instead of experiencing 
the soaped wash cloth’s dissuading touch, 
have their normally evanescent juvenile 
fantasies of obscenity confirmed and solidi- 
fied by the obscenity behind the footlights. 

Much bunk has been uttered by the al- 
leged intelligentzia concerning the iniquity 
of placing legal shackles upon art. Much 
verbal tripe has been advanced by the- 
atrical producers regarding the right of 
the playmaker to depict life as he sees it. 
A partial answer to this high-minded pose 
is found in the fact that the two most com- 
pletely indecent plays this relator wit- 
nessed during the recent season were writ- 
ten under pseudonyms. In other words, 
the daring authors who challenged con- 
servatism by their fearless depiction of 
what they called life found themselves 
too timid, when it came to the final point, 
to affix their own names to their produc- 
tions. 

If they were the valiant iconoclasts 
they pretend to be, if they were forthright 
and frank even beyond the point of stand- 
ing behind their own creations, they would 
admit that there was money to be made 
in dirt and that they had written dirt to 
make it. 

One bad egg will have a dire effect upon 
an entire omelet, and a single pinch of 
asafetida will taint a whole roomful of 
otherwise pure air. Thus the average per- 
son who reads the daily newspaper re- 
ports of the conflict legal and moral au- 
thorities carried on against New York’s 
drama, last winter, would jump to the 
conclusion that, from Fourteenth Street 
to Harlem, the entire organism was cor- 
rupt and reeking. That is not so. 


«Money -Makers are lean Plays 


HE vast majority of plays that rising 

curtains reveal in New York are entirely 
acceptable and respectable. They are 
quite as inoffensive as were the produc- 
tions of a quarter century ago. Indeed, 
the history of the New York stage proves 
that the greatest money-makers among 
productions always have been the clean 
plays. The tremendous runs enjoyed by 
Lightnin’ some years ago have been eclipsed 
recently by Abie’s Irish Rose. Whatever 
critics and dramatists may think of these 
productions, there can be no possible argu- 
ment over the cleanliness of their intent 
and context. 

Most plays are just as good as their 
forerunners. The trouble lies in the fact 
that a small percentage—the bad egg in 
the omelet, the pinch of asafetida—are 
much worse than their predecessors in 
prurience. While legal and extra-legal au- 
thorities have hemmed and hawed, fid- 
geted on one foot and the other, made 
threatening gestures that faded away into 
aimlessness, dirt has become dirtier and 
dirtier. 

There were gradations of obscenity even 
among the half dozen plays most heatedly 
denounced. They varied from mature, 
well-written, deftly staged and acted 
dramas that had been spiced with in- 
decency of language or concept, to the 
inept, crass productions written under 
pseudonyms for that portion of the popu- 
lation that still cherished the adolescent, 
fence-scribbling, leering love of indecency. 
The apology advanced for all of them is 
that they “reflect life,” yet there are cer- 
tain matters of existence that are acutely 
nauseating even in reflection. 


One of the focal points of the recent war- 
fare in New York over the decadent drama 
was a play built about the distinctly re- 
volting subject of female sex abnormality, 
Structurally it was an excellent play, well 
produced and ably acted. There was not 
a single word of the text that was offen- 
sive, yet its motive was repellent. Hence 
the scandal it provoked; hence the half- 
hearted effort of the authorities to sup- 
press it and hence, humans being what 
they are, the rush of applicants for seats. 

The last official act of the moribund 
play jury was to view this production. 
That respectable if somewhat doddery 
body considered the matter deliberately 
and at length absolved the drama by the 
narrow margin of two votes. -It was, so its 
defenders held, a serious and significant 
discussion of a serious and _ significant 
problem. Its opponents retorted that the 
proper place for such discussion was the 
psychopathic clinic, not the theater. It is 
possible that both sides were right. 


Sordid, Dismal Misery 


HE play wasa tragedy, extremely pain- 

ful and disagreeable. Modern trag- 
edies that have succeeded on Broadway 
in the past five years can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand with several digits 
left over. Yet crowds swarmed to see this 
particular production. It is doubtful 
whether the staging or the acting drew 
them, excellent as these were. It was the 
prurient novelty of the drama’s subject 
matter. It discussed a topic heretofore 
found only in volumes on psychiatry; 
spread it out in all its sordid, dismal mis- 
ery for the delectation of Broadway. This 
was one of the three plays raided by the 
district attorney. 

It was this discussion of the hitherto 
unmentionable that gave the play its 
pulling power. The production may not 
have been obscene. The audiences were. 
Suppose that the subject of the drama 
had not been the ravages of perversion— 
which, the play’s defenders point out, is 
a medically recognized disease—but had 
been, instead, the growth of cancer— 
which is also medically recognized. Sup- 
pose an audience had been asked to sit 
through three acts portraying the growth 
of cancer in a woman. No matter how 
splendidly portrayed, written and staged 
such a play might have been, it could not 
have lasted a week. Cancer is no more 
unpleasant than the topic the play dis- 
cussed but—and here is the point of the 
matter—there is no dirty, warped, erotic 
appeal to cancer. Therefore the play 
would have failed. 

At the other end of the soiled spectrum 
from the productions just discussed were 
three alleged entertainments about which 
there was less room for argument. These 
were, at the time this was written, the 
ultimate in offensiveness among theatr:cal 
muck. They had no claim to consicera- 
tion as far as craftsmanship was ©on- 
cerned. In construction, though no’ in 
content, they resembled nothing so mich 
as plays written by a not too bright ju ‘ior 
high-school pupil. Without a heavy \ax 
upon his imagination it was easy for >ne 
to fancy they were acted by the ‘y 
author’s classmates. Lamentably put to- 
gether, stupidly portrayed, clumsily di- 
rected, they existed and drew audiences 
from among those still in the ferce- 
scribbling stage of development, because: 

The first and least offensive of the tl:ree 
portrayed the efforts of an unsophisti- 
cated boy to keep himself clean against 
the determined efforts of three loose 
women. This was a comedy. The pro- 
gram said so; but the district attorney 
raided that too. 

The second depicted for no discernible 
cause and with no visible reticence the 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Every woman who makes cake 


should know 


these important facts 


about flour | 


H, the cakes women write me about! 

() The stiff cakes. The leaden cakes. 

The bready cakes. The cakes that end 

up in pudding. And the cakes that never get 
to the table at all. 

When I get these letters how I wish that I 
could go into every kitchen and talk with 
the woman who makes the cake! Because a 
cake failure is a sin and a shame! Time wasted. 
Precious ingredients wasted. Chagrin and dis- 
appointment. All unnecessary! Again and again 
I have found that the root of the trouble was 
—wrong flour. 


There is more than one kind of flour. There’s 
bread flour, meant for bread. And there’s 
Swans Down Cake Flour—an entirely 
different kind of flour made expressly 
for cake and pastry. 

Bread flour contains a type of gluten 
which, to give the best results, must 
be leavened from three to five hours 
by yeast. Swans Down Cake Flour is 
made from a different kind of wheat 
—a special soft winter wheat that 
grows near the Swans Down mills. 

This wheat contains a delicate, tender 
gluten that gives perfect results with 
the ‘‘quick’’ leavens—baking pow- 
der, egg whites, etc. 

And then Swans Down 
Cake Flour is so marvelously 
milled! Only the choicest 
part of the wheat kernel is 
used. In the flour milled from 
100 pounds of this special 
wheat, only 26 voll are 
good enough for Swans 
Down! Swans Down is sifted 
and resifted, through finest 
silk, until it is 27 times as 
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fine as good bread flour. Naturally, it makes 
finer, more velvety cake. 


It will pay you to use Swans Down. Cake 
Flour in every cake, humble or ambitious. 
Flour is a cake’s most important ingredient. 
Yet, compared with other ingredients, its cost 
is trifling. Swans Down costs only 3%c per 
cake more than bread flour. And Swans Down 
means success. It is cake insurance! 


For the love of good cake, don’t take chances. 
Use the flour that is made expressly for cake— 
Swans Down Cake Flour! Try the cake illus- 
trated. Follow the recipe carefully, and your 
cake will be tender, fluffy, and a credit to 
your skill. 


SWANS DOWN CARAMEL CAKE 


¥% cup butter or 4 teaspoons baking 
substitute powder 
34 cup sugar \ teaspoon salt 
4 egg yolks, beaten 1 cup milk 
light 1 teaspoon vanilla ex- 
Second 34 cup sugar tract 
3cupsSwansDown 4 egg whites, stiffly 
Cake Flour beaten 


Cream shortening with 3 cup sugar. Beat 
the egg yolks until light, and add the second 
34 cup sugar, beating well. Add this sugar 
mixture to the first. Mix well. Sift the flour, 
measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift 
three times. Add flour mixture and milk alter- 
nately to the first mixture. Then add the vanilla 
extract. Fold in the egg whites, and bake in 
two layer cake pans in a moderate 
oven(350°F.). Putthelayerstogether 
and cover cake with caramel icing. 


CARAMEL ICING 


Cook 2 cups light brown sugar 
with 1 cup milk or water until it 
forms a ale ball when tried in cold 
water (238°F.). Add 1 tablespoon 
butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla; re- 
move from fire, leave until cold, 
then beat until creamy. (Note: if 
the sugar curdles the milk, add a 
pinch of soda.) 


Swans Down 


You'll Need This Cake Set! 


For just what it costs us we will mail you this superb cake set—the 
very kind we use in our own kitchens... Set consists of... Set 
“‘uminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted mixing spoon; 
Wire cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel spatula; Heavy 
Square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food pan (tin); Sample 
package of Swans Down; Copy of recipe booklet, ‘Cake Secrets’. 


“‘Cake Secrets’’ is the only 
item sold separately. Send 10c 
for your copy. 


An oven thermometer is es- 
sential to proper baking. We 
can now supply you with a 
standard thermometer, postage 
prepaid, at $1.00 ($1.25 at Den- 
ver and West, $1.50 in Canada). 





IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 


CAKE FLOUR 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Swans Down Cake Flour is sold only in 
the package shown below. Each package 
contains enough flour for six cakes. 
Your grocer has Swans Down. 








© 1927, P. Co. Inc. 
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IGLEHEART Brotuers, INc., L.H.J.—4-27 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in 
Canada) for which please send to address below one full set 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with which I am to 
receive, free of charge, the booklet, *‘Cake Secrets’’. If not 
entirely satisfied with set I may return it, carrying charges 
prepaid, and my money will be promptly refunded. 


No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. or Canada. 
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An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


See if this doesn’t give you the 
greatest surprise of your whole 
cooking experience! ‘ 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of 
one spoon. On the tip of another 
place a little of the fat you are 
now using; have someone blind- 
fold you, and give you first one, 
then the other to taste. 


Now did you ever imagine there 
could be such a striking difference 
in the taste of cooking fats? Think 
what an improvement Crisco’s own 
sweetness and freshness will make 
in your own cakes, pies, biscuits, 


and fried foods. 


To test your cooking fat, taste it. Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish 
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STANDARD RECIPE 
for both “Drop” and “Rolled” Biscuits 


2 cups bread flour 

5 teaspoons baking 
powder 

Y% teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons Crisco 


34 cup milk or water 
(for “drop” biscuits) 
or 
24 cup milk or water 
(for “rolled”’ biscuits) 


Sift dry ingredients together 3 times. Work Crisco in with 
fork. Add liquid gradually. 

For “Drop” [EMERGENCY] Biscuits: Drop by spoonfuls 
on Criscoed baking pan. Brush top of biscaits with melted 
Crisco or milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 to 15 minutes. 

For “ Rotitep”’ Biscurrs: Form dough into shape, roll 44 
inch thick, cut. For scone-shaped biscuits, cut squares, then 
diagonally in half. Brush top of biscuits with melted Crisco 
or milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 
Makes about 12 biscuits. 

To use buttermilk or sour milk, beat in 4 teaspoon soda 
for each cup of milk. (If milk is very thick, use a little more 
milk.) Use same amount of baking powder and follow 


method for either “drop” or “rolled”’ biscuits. 


AvIAtLONS 


Lemon or 
Orange Tea 
Biscuits 


x 
% 


Dropped or Rolled: Stir in® 


1 teaspoon grated rind be- 
fore adding milk. 


Delicious 


Raisin Biscuits 
Rolled: Sift 1% cup sugar 
with dry ingredients. Beat 
one egg, add enough more 
milk to make 2% cup. Stir 
in 1 cup raisins before add- 
ing milk. 





Date Biscuits 
Rolled: 
Peanut Biscuits, omitting 


Follow recipe for 


nuts. Roll thin, cut in 
rounds, put stoned date in 
center, wet edges, fold over, 
press together. 


Whole Wheat 
Biscuits 
Rolled, with or without rai- 
sins: Use one cup whole 
wheat flour in place of 1 cup 
bread flour. Add % cup 
Sultana raisins before add- 
ing milk. 


Rolled : Delicious with soups 
and salads. Roll dough 4 
inch thick. Sprinkle with 
about 34 cup grated cheese. 
Roll as you would jelly roll. 
Cut slices 34 inch thick, lay 
in Criscoed pan, cut side 
down. 











Biscuits 
Dropped or Rolled: Add 2 


more tablespoons Crisco and 
one well-beaten egg mixed 
with milk. Drop for indi- 
vidual shortcakes or spread 
on layer-cake pan for large 
shorteake. Or roll and cut. 


Peanut Biscuits 


Rolled: Sift 1 tablespoon 
sugar with dry ingredients. 
Beat two eggs, add enough 
milk to make 2% cup. Stir 
in 4% cup chopped peanuts 
before adding milk. 


Maple Nut 
Biscuits 
Rolled: Roll dough 4% inch 
thick, spread with 4% cup 
shaved maple sugar mixed 
with 3 tablespoons Crisco. 
Roll and cut as for cheese 
biscuits. Lay in pan, sprin- 
kle maple sugar over each 


and bake with 4% walnut in 
center. 


Delicious 
Raspberry Buns 


Rolled: Follow recipe for 
raisin biscuits, omitting rai- 
sins. Cut in rounds, put 
teaspoon jam in center, wet 
edges, cover with another 
round, press together. 


Cheese Biscuits 


Dropped or Rolled: Stir in 
¥ cup grated cheese before 
adding milk. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL—AII recipes on this 
page tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


~ 
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suggestions 


HENEVER I want to serve hot biscuits and haven’t 
the time to roll and cut them, I make drop biscuits. 
I use my master biscuit recipe—simply making the 
batter a little softer by adding extra milk and dropping 
this batter on baking pans with a spoon. No need to touch 
the dough with my hands—no table, rolling-pin or sticky 
hands to wash afterwards! A real saving of time and trouble! 
On this page I am giving recipes for both rolled and 
drop biscuits—also for some fancy biscuits, all variations 
of the master recipe. I make all these biscuits with Crisco 
—for Crisco gives me the lightest, flakiest biscuits I have 
ever had and in the years I have been cooking I have tried 
almost everything. 


Another time-saving hint 


You can mix all the ingredients in the recipe except the 
milk, keep this mixture in the ice-box and have fresh hot 
biscuits without taking time to mix them just at meal 
time. As Crisco itself stays sweet and fresh so long, the 
mixture will keep a week or longer. 

Really I do not know how I could keep house without 
all the good things to eat that Crisco gives me: Cakes that 
you cannot tell from butter cakes; tender, flaky pie crusts; 
light, feathery muffins; and all kinds of wonderful fried 
foods, without smoke, unpleasant odor or waste. 


Won fd © fo 


a COOK BOOK 


i eT 
16 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes 16 dozen 
ume Saving 
A new and unusual cook book. Into it we have gathered 192 recipes 
tested recipes, all chosen because they are simple, easy and 
quick to prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly delicious dish. 
There are dozens of *‘ kitchen short cuts” too, that will save you 
endless time and trouble. ‘To receive the book, simply fill in toning op trea eds 
and mail the coupon below. an 











© PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-4, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me free the cook book entitled ‘16 Dozen Time-Saving Recipes.” 


Os GS. 2s Sead phos ses esasnceataes tacerns 


you. 


2 new time-saving | | « 





© 1927, P. & G. Co 4 
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adventures of a harlot entangled with the 
navies of two nations. Its language was 
baldly indecent. Its construction and 
acting were miserable. It served no pur- 


pose but indecency, yet it drew a clean 
pill of health from the play jury by one 
vote. 


The third and most completely revolt- 
ing of the trio advertised itself as being 
“as repellent and fascinating as a cage of 
snakes,’’ on the strength of which simile 
any self-respecting serpent was afforded 
opportunity to collect heavy damages 
through action for libel. 
The hero of this ornament of 
the New York stage was a 
weak boy who was kept by 
an amorous old woman. 
Supporting characters were 
chiefly perverts, male and 
female. This production has 
a partly happy ending. The 
hero leaps from a window in 
the last act and is killed. Its 
conclusion could have been 
made gayer and much more 
satisfactory by advancing 
his deed two and a half acts 
and having the rest of the 
cast and the author imitate 
him. 

The trio, cited above, were 
dirt and their sole appeal was 
to the dirty-minded. This dirt is not 
the primitive, Rabelaisian loam from the 
fecundity of which beauty and wisdom 
eventually may spring. It is the degener- 
ate slime of endings rather than of begin- 
nings. The three were offensive plays in 
every sense of the word, and as far as can 
be discovered the play jury paid no atten- 
tion whatever to two of them and absolved 
the third. 


‘More Noise Than Sincerity 


it EPUTABLE New York has never been 

backward with its protests concerning 
the indecency of shows. Given oppor- 
tunity, it has always found it simple and 
gratifying to bay the moon loudly and 
dismally over the condition of the stage. 
Lending a hand in cleaning up the drama 
they deplore is another matter altogether. 
The breakdown of the play-jury idea in- 
dicates that reputable New York’s objec- 
tions were more filled with noise than with 
sincerity. 

Such was the situation last winter. The 
play-jury system was falling to pieces 
through the inanition of the members of 
its panel. Undoubtedly some of the tu- 
mult raised against certain of the 1926-27 
crop of shows came from the throats of 
these good and true talesmen whose con- 
cern over the welfare of the stage did not 
quite reach the height of doing anything 
to improve it. 

“The calling together of a play jury,” 
District Attorney Banton says, ‘‘became 
increasingly difficult. The committee 
charged with the selection of the last jury 
called went through ninety-four names 
before twelve could be found who were in 
the city and willing to serve.” 

The weakness of the play-jury idea, 
displayed when indecent plays began to 
crop up in New York last fall, started 
agitation for a more efficient form of con- 
trol. This was indorsed not only by re- 
formers but by many persons intimately 
connected with the stage. Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury, of the American Play Com- 
pany, was one of the most caustic critics 
of the play jury. 

“London, Boston and Philadelphia,” 


have a censor here who would view manu- 
scripts before production and stop a play, 
if ollensive, or give the author an oppor- 
tunity to revise it. It’s the way it is done 
In the cities I have named and they get 
along very nicely. All this talk of a volun- 
tary play jury is tosh. It is claimed that 
4 political censorship will cause the loss of 
a genuine classic now and then. In my 


opinion, it would nevertheless be better 


Raleie in the long run than to have 








Said she, “‘have the right idea. We should | 


them swamped by a stream of indecencies, 
without hindrance.” 

Others argued quite as vehemently 
against the idea of a legally appointed 
censor, asserting with some justice that 
such an expedient is crippling to art and 
against democratic ideals, but overlooking 
entirely the lamentable collapse of the 
play-jury system, which, at its birth, had 
been hailed as a truly democratic expedi- 
ent. 

The only trouble with the jury was that 
the public-spirited citizens who composed 
the panel, who had promised to exert the 
beneficent influence of their undoubtedly 
high characters in cleansing 
and protecting the stage by 
controlling indecent shows, 
quit cold on the job. They 
were democratic, but not 
that democratic. 

There are limits to all 
things, even to the apathetic 
forbearance of New York. 
Too much of any diet will 
cause the strongest stomach 
to revolt and Manhattan 
playgoers were beginning to 
find the current dramatic 
menu productive of sinking 

spells, vertigo and spots 

before the eyes. Coinci- 

dent with the manifest 

failure of the play jury 

and the influx of a par- 
ticularly malodorous group of plays, Man- 
hattan had one of its periodic and evanes- 
cent attacks of morality. It has had them 
in the past. It will, undoubtedly, have 
many more in the future. They have 
about them little of the calm conviction 
of permanent reform. They display, in- 
stead, an inordinate amount of hysteria, 
spasms of indignation, raucous yawps of 
resentment, wild talk of drastic steps and 
thereafter the diminuendo of quieting 
nerves and the eventual abandonment of 
the crusade before it actually gets under 
way. This is the formula. Rarely does it 
vary. New York, roused to righteousness, 
squawks, runs frantically about in circles 
until it is tired and then sinks down, pant- 
ing and satisfied, to sleep again. 

It was the bill presented by Assembly- 
man Greenberg calling for the creation of 
a stage censor that set New York off, this 
time. No sooner had it been introduced 
than a protesting chorus from the theatri- 
cal producers rose and scaled high. They 
were affronted at the bill and at the inde- 
cency that had crept into New York’s 
drama—particularly the bill. They viewed 
with alarm the indecent trend of the city’s 
plays and the demand for a censor—espe- 
cially the censor. They were unanimous 
that something must be done about it and, 
accordingly, they turned to Winthrop 
Ames and demanded that he do it. 


Producers Warned by the Mayor 


R. AMES is an earnest, upright and 

able manager. For a week the papers 
were filled with accounts of his valiant 
efforts. He appointed a committee of nine 
to aid him in his work. They deliberated 
to the extent of innumerable columns of 
newspaper type and arrived finally at no 
workable scheme whatever. They spoke 
with severity and deep grief of the iniquity 
of imposing a censorship on the stage, but 
they produced no plausible alternative. 
Mr. Ames and his fellow producers spoke 
as though this bill were a plot sprung on 
them suddenly. 

As a matter of fact, the producers had 
received warning some time before that 
something of the kind was bound to hap- 
pen unless they cleaned house and the word 
had been conveyed to them by no less an 
authority than Mayor Walker, himself. 
When the play jury grew torpid and certain 
bits of New York’s drama became corre- 
spondingly lurid, the mayor summoned the 
producers to City Hall and begged them to 
reform. They promised that they would. 
Since no one believed them, no one was 
particularly disappointed at the result. 

While the Ames committee debated, 
the brief storm of indignation rolled past 
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The movie actress, because of her 
exacting work, selects her footwear 
for its beauty—and for those in- 
built qualities which give perfect 
ease and grace in action. 


This exquisite beauty—these same 
grace-giving qualities—you may en- 
joy by wearing FOOT SAVER 
SHOES. 


The ‘“‘close-up” of Foot Savers re- 
veals their beauty — their charm. 
But. you must wear Foot Savers to 
know the value of their exclusive, 
patented features which fit and 
support the arch and give such won- 
derful ease and grace in walking. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your 
town—realize your ideal in fine, 
superb-fitting footwear. 





Handsome Style Book and name of ‘your 
nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 





THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J ©& K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 


414 E. Fourth St., 
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ANY of nM operatives in the Whittall 

mills have baer associated with the weav- 

ing of Whittall Rab and Carpets ever 
since the business ps founded. 


Still others homage thei thie from fathers train- 
ed in the rigid school i Whittall craftsmanship. 


i! 
As in the olden Hays) the master workers have 
handed down the art and traditions of rug mak- 


ing as “a rich legacy unto their issue” 
| 


These men do not know how to make cheap or 
inferior rugs. That is something they have never 
learned to do, nor can anyone here teach them 


When our Anglo-Persian Rugs sold for consider- 
ably less than they do today, the temptation to 
cheapen their quality was not so great. 


There is hardly a process in the manufacture of 
rugs and carpets which could not be slighted if 
we were willing to do so. It might be several 
years before the difference would be apparent. 
But this would be long after the purchaser had 
forgotten whatever difference in price there 
might have been. 


Therefore, our manufacturing slogan; “Less than 
Perfect is not Whittall” is always maintained and 
the small extra cost of Whittall perfection is re- 
turned, many fold, in added serviceability. 


a a 


President & General Manager 


Whittall Rug Catalog in Colors 


. will be mailed on request 
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and blue sky showed under the cloud rim. 
The tempest was over. New York had 
got rid of its indignation and the play 
jury had been blown completely away. 
Once more the sun shone on a cleansed 
and pacified landscape and the over- 
worked district attorney of New York 
County announced that hereafter he would 
see that the law was enforced immediately 
against the producer of dramatic dirt. 
This was received by everyone with audible 
sighs of relief, and peace reigned serene. 
The law that Mr. Banton shook like a 
threatening broom was not a new piece of 
legislation. It was the same old law that 
had been in force 
for many years. In 


censorship,”’ the law, the same old law, has 
been invoked again. The cycle has been 
completed. The tail-chasing pup has made 
a revolution—and the tail remains un- 
caught. The question of censoring New 
York plays is right back where it started, 
but for the present everyone is satisfied. 

Eventually, of course, the increasing 
prurience of the submerged tenth of Man- 
hattan’s dramas will bring about another 
hysterical fit of indignation upon the part 
of the city. Once again, there will be 
threats of a censorship, howls of affronted 
decency, panic-stricken scramblings by 
the theatrical producers to head off the 
movement. Out of 
this turmoil will be 





the past thirty, it 
had obtained | 
against all the in- | 
decent plays that | 
had appeared be- i} 
hind Manhattan | 
footlights during 
that period a total 
of two convictions, 
and one of these 
had been lost on 
appeal. It was with 
this broom that the 
district attorney 
intended to sweep 
thestage clean. He 
and his office are 
notoriously over- 
worked. They can 
barely give ade- 
quate attention to 
all the flotsam and 
jetsam of Manhat- 
tan’s permanent 
crime wave. They 
are immensely oc- 
cupied with the 
manifold felonies 
of the city. Yet 
Mr. Banton hopes 
with the same old 
law to succeed 
where four hundred 
of New York’s best 
citizens have failed. 

His decision does 
not usher in a new 
era but merely re- 
iterates an old. 
After several years 
of effort to stifle 
indecency by extra- 
legal methods and | 
a ‘‘democratic __ 


taste 


waste; 





Gilead 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HERE was a saying in the 
ancient days, 
When one was ailing and 
despaired of calm, 
And all life seemed a maze of 
tangled ways— 
“Go up to Gilead, and find 
thy balm!” 


Still high in Gilead are fields 
of wheat; 
Still fragrant herbs are rich 
upon its moors; 
Still in wild orchards apricots 
are sweet; 
Still on its slopes the olive 
bough endures. 


But none goes up to Gilead to 


Its fragrance and its healing 
and its calm; 
Silent it is, a wide and lonely 


None climbs to Gilead to 
breathe its balm. 


Yet may there not be Gileads 
of the heart 
Where one may fare alone 
and not be sad? 
In the hushed region of the 
soul apart | 
May one not find the balm | 
of Gilead? 


born some other 
method of dealing 
with the situation 
and the furor will 
subside again. 
Perhaps the re- 
sponsibility for 
keeping the stage 
sanitary will be 
invested then in 
another play jury. 
It has been proved 
that the play jury 
doesn’t work. But 
then, thirty years’ 
experience has 
demonstrated that 
the law doesn’t 
work either. 
Nevertheless, New 
York has turned 
to that now with a 
childlike trust. It 
may go back to the 
play-jury idea as 
optimistically in 
five years more. 


Perhaps, after 
all, New York does 
not care particu- 
larly what hap- 


pens, so long as, 
every so often, it is 
permitted to squall 
its indignation and 
alarm and relapse 
thereafter into its 
normal moral coma 
| while the effort to 
| keep dirt out of the 
drama_ revolves 
once more around 
| its deeply worn, 
familiar circle. 








Ftighest Woman in the (oastle 


(Continued from Page 19) 


picture of Evan in the house. There 
wasn’t a hint of the brief, unhappy mar- 
riage. There wasn’t a trace of the woman, 
the—the girl; not a slipper, not a bit of 
ribbon; and yet the girl was everywhere, 
in the flowers, in the care, in the—Mrs. 
Suydam gulped and acknowledged it—in 
the beauty. The girl might be dreadful, 
alien, undesirable, but she had made for 
herself a beautiful house. Mrs. Suydam 
balanced it as the night grew gray. For 
herself? Then why had she sent the key? 

With the radiant morning came Neville 
with her early tea, Neville in gray print, 
her eyes snapping, evidently bursting with 
news. ‘‘Good-morning-to-you-madam- 
and-I-hope-ye-have-slept-well,’’ said Nev- 
ille, scampering through the usual as 
quickly as possible. 

“Out with it, my good woman,” said 
Mrs. Suydam, gray against her pillows. 

‘““There’s a great Swede in the kitchen,” 
said Neville as she might have said a great 
auk, ‘‘already at her bread baking. And 
she’s got her baby beside her, sitting in a 
chair.” 

‘A Swede,” said Mrs. Suydam. 
she talk?”’ 

“Only the weather, 
dispiritedly. 

“Nothing of her employer?” 


“Does 


” admitted Neville 


“‘ Just —‘ Fine day,’”’ said Neville. ‘And 
then slam—the oven door.” 

“You tried her?” 

“Didn’t I just?” said Neville. ‘The 
baby’s as neat as a pin.” 

*‘Give me your hand,” said Mrs. Suy- 
dam. ‘I am going to get up.” 

All morning she sat in a basket chair 
under the live oak reading the Saturday 
Review; but she spent a restless after- 
noon, in and out, up and down. A small 
library off the living room was paneled in 
dark wood and lined with books. Through 
her reading glass Mrs. Suydam picked off 
the titles at random—a Philippe de 
Comines in five “‘tomes’”’—‘“‘ Edition Nou- 
velle’’—1723—old leather, old French; 
Conrad, in sea green; Montaigne, Henry 
James, Galsworthy, ‘‘Candide.” A sec- 
tion for the poets—Chaucer, Dante, 
Ronsard, Robert Frost. Books on tap- 
estries, on heraldry. Two shelves on 
Gothic. A tortoise-shell cigarette case on 
the writing table—empty. Over the fire- 
place the Madonna of the Chair. 

In an angle of the living room stood a 
small grand piano, and Mrs. Suydam 
looked through the music cabinet beside 
it. Mostly Chopin, she conceded with a 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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. .. you've been there. A close, crowded room... fever heat... 
nerves taut with the strain of the game. Nature has one sure re- 
action to this setting. Moisture, ugly stains under the arms. Un- 
pleasantness, offending sensibilities. Only of course you have out- 
witted Nature... have played safe against these emergeticies. Twice 
a week you, like millions of others, use your Odorono—a physician's 
formula for checking excessive perspiration. That’s what gives you 
your assurance—which soap and water can never give—of constant 
after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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grunt. No wonder Evan had gone! 
Chopin! Emasculated, sentimental music! 
Evan was fine, clear, hard. Evan was like 
a sword. But a shelf of Beethoven gave 
her pause, and Irving Berlin completely 
bewildered her. 

Before her lonely dinner she walked for 
a time in the garden examining the flowers, 
but not for their beauty. Mrs. Suydam 
looked at the flowers as a scientist might 
look at drops of blood under a microscope, 
as a doctor might test a heart. Roses, of 
course—after all, this was California; but 
here were roses Mrs. Suydam had never 
seen, wheels of apricot, of orange, 
with centers of gold. Here 
were scents Mrs. Suydam 
had never smelled, jas- 
mine, gardenia—flam- 
boyant, passionate, 
shameless. But under 
the wall were violets, 
primroses, pansies. 
Mrs. Suydam was look- 
ing across the Arroyo 
toward the sunset when 
Neville joined her. She 
was shading her eyes with 
her hand. 

‘“Neville,’’ she said 
abruptly, harshly, “‘why did she 
send me the key? Why didn’t she send 
it to Evan?” 

Neville took off her spectacles and wiped 
them carefully on her black silk apron. 
“‘She’s_ shy,” said Neville cautiously. 
*‘She’s mortal afraid of you.” 

“But I haven’t lifted a finger,” said 
Mrs. Suydam quickly. 

“That’s it. You haven’t.” 


MEHOW for the first time Mrs. Suy- 
dam felt uncomfortable, felt it neces- 
sary to explain, to justify herself. 

““*Dear mother,’”’ she quoted slowly, 
her eyes on the blue ridge across the Ar- 
royo, the ridge behind which the sun was 
dying. ‘‘‘Dear mother: I am married. 
Her name is Michelle. She is beautiful. 
She is wonderful. Her hair is the color of 
honey, and her eyes are green. She worked 
ina bookshop. Dear mother, I love her. I 
have known her a week. Evan.’”’ 

For a space the two old women stood 
silent in the swift-falling southern dusk— 
old, but not at peace; old, but shaken by 
vicarious suffering; old, but occupied, 
mystified, dazzled by love. 

“She’s thrown herself on your mercy, 
madam,” said Neville at length. ‘“‘She’s 
clinging to the thought of you like a rock. 
It’s life and death to her, madam.” 

“Because she builds him a house?” de- 
manded Mrs. Suydam contemptuously. 
“Because she sends mea key? Keep your 
feet on the ground, good Neville.” 

““My feet are on the ground,” said good 
Neville, ‘‘but they’re Irish feet.” 

Each day Mrs. Suydam sat under the 
live oak in the mornings. Each day Nev- 
ille reported upon the activities of the 
Swede—Hilda was making coffee cake, 
Hilda was making loquat jelly. One morn- 
ing a new scent, a homely scent, was 
wafted across the garden to the silent figure 
under the live oak. Hilda was making 
chili sauce. 


ME women fed their babies trash, said 
Neville, a lick of a spoon here, a dab 
of jelly there. She had once heard of a 


‘woman who gave her baby a banana. It 


was an Italian baby, Neville thought, or 
maybe a Jap. Anyhow the baby had 
loved the banana, had clamored for the 
skin. And the baby had not died. It had 
not had:a twinge. However, and just in 
passing, not so Hilda, reported Neville, 
serving Mrs. Suydam her lonely luncheon 
under the live oak tree; Hilda ran the 
baby as carefully, as expertly as she did 
her electric range. The bottles were boiled 
just so many minutes by the clock, stop- 
pered with cotton, set away serene in a 
row, warmed just so much when they came 
coolly out again. Hilda tested a drop on 
the back of her hand. No culls went into 
the baby’s orange juice. The beef juice 










was squeezed fresh as fresh from the best 
cut of the round. 

Each morning before Mrs. Suydam was 
up the flowers were changed, but not by 
Hilda, decided Mrs. Suydam, looking at 
them carefully through her reading glass, 
There was a touch to the flowers which the 
Hildas of the world lack. All very well for 
coffee cakes, the Hildas, but not for flow- 
ers, decided Mrs. Suydam. Yellow iris in 
the twin vases on the library table this 
morning. Yesterday they had held lark- 
spur; the day before that, rose and white 
stocks. Extravagant, decided Mrs. Suy- 
dam relentlessly—a waste of time, of 
thought, of effort. The larkspur would 

have lasted perfectly well. And 

yet she spent her morning in 

the library trying to read, 

for she happened to be 

particularly fond of yel- 
low iris. 

And then one morning 

she found a curious 

little offering at her 
door. Very early, be- 
fore even Neville was 
astir, she got up, for she 
could not sleep. There 
had been a light footstep 
in the hall, the click of a heel 
on the tiled floor. Mrs. Suy- 
dam, opening her door hastily, 
looked sharply up and down, but the hall 
was empty—and at her feet was a small, 
olive-wood box. 


RS. SUYDAM’S hands shook as she 

carried the box tothe light. She fum- 
bled with her reading glass. But she got it 
open at last, and stared down stonily at a 
likeness of herself—one Evan must have 
snapped years ago in the garden at Ken- 
nebunk, a little faded but still vital, po- 
tent, like and yet unlike, for she was smil- 
ing. Her mouth curled up. There was a 
silly, fat chow puppy under her arm. She 
wore her emerald chain and a lace dress. 
There must have been some absurd party 
going on. An odd picture, one she had 
never seen—emeralds, puppies, smiles; 
but Evan had kept it. Evan had cher- 
ished it, for it was framed like a miniature 
in gold with an inner band of pearls. Evan 
had given it to his wife. 

Mrs. Suydam was a hard woman, 
lonely, inarticulate. She had never known 
how to reach her son. 

Mrs. Suydam lunched under the live 
oak. After luncheon Neville knitted upon 
her endless muffler under the Texas pepper, 
which spread its stiff green and delicate- 
tipped red against the kitchen-garden 
wall. Presently Hilda came out, wheeling 
the white carriage, and sat down with her 
crochet. Hilda and the white carriage ar- 
rived regularly each morning, departed 
regularly each evening. You could have 
set your clock by them. Today every- 
thing was very quiet. A bee bumbled in 
the Texas pepper; a mocking bird sang. 
The baby slept with her bodyguard about 
her. 


“““T TIGHEST womanin the castle,’ ’’ said 

Neville to Hilda. “‘‘ Whoshall knock 
her down?’ That’s old Irish, Hilda, but 
it’s good sense too.” 

Hilda grinned. ‘Highest woman in de 
castle,’’ echoed Hilda. ‘‘Who shall knock 
down?”’ 

But beyond that point the day was 
thrown out of its groove—the day :an 
wild. For on the stroke of five-thirty Mrs. 
Suydam walked suddenly and for the first 
time into the tiled kitchen. Hilda was 
beating up French dressing with her fork. 
Neville was nowhere about. Mrs. Suy- 
dam’s glance went once around the room, 
swept over Hilda, found the baby in its 
high chair in a safe corner and rested. 

The baby was as fresh as fresh in frilly 
white. The baby was like a sun-kissed 
peach, like a cherry blossom, like a solid 
little cloud. It looked at Mrs. Suydam 
with interest and pounded with a spoon. 

“M’m—m’m—mum,” said the baby. 
** A-tha-ba.” 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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ce 
10). have tried one of our models wearing a Carter 
We have felt that our model 


rayon combination. 


Paris, France 


lost nothing of its elegance and that the advantage of this 
undergarment lies in the fact that it... does not blur 


the lines of the body.” 


A“ ING the grands couturiers of Paris no name 
stands more surely for originality in modes 
than Lanvin. 


So, when we show Lanvin’s new tea-gown worn 
over Carter’s Rayon Vest and Bloomers exactly 
as modeled in Lanvin’s own atelier, American 
women will know that here, at last, is rayon un- 
derwear beautiful in fabric, smartly designed, 
richly luxurious in texture and tint. 


Carter’s Rayon Underwear is fashioned from 
Special rayon fabric made by us in our own mills. 
By special processes of our own creation we succeed 
In imparting extra durability to the Carter rayon 


—LANVIN 


fabric—which, in the first place, is made only from 
the finest quality rayon thread. 


This specially-made, extra long-wearing rayon 
is then tailored into smartly-styled vests, bloomers 
and suits. No other rayon underwear, we believe, 
is made with such care for both durability of the 
fabric and correctness of fit. 


Carter 
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Especially comfortable for summer are 
these new French Pants and Suits. 
Snugly fitting at the waist they flare 
gracefully around the hips, and thus are 
both cool and comfortable 




















Under Lanvin’s charming tea-gown of 
olive green damask with silver lace 
Carter’s Rayon Vest and Bloomer are 
luxurious, perfect-fitting, sheer, smart 


And, too, Carter’s is so reasonable in price—it’s a 
true economy. At most leading stores in all cities 
you will now find attractive showings of vests, 
bloomers, suits, pajamas and negligees. 


Ask to see Carter’s new Rayons. The William 
Carter Company, Needham Heights, (Boston Dis- 
trict), Mass. 
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SILK + RAYON > COTTON - WOOL 
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You peep in her room on SAi. L’ S 


your way to bed. “All’s 
well,” you say, as you close the door softly. 


But all is NOT well. Even in her clean, white 
room lurk the germs of the very disease you dread 
most. They have ridden in by the millions on the 
dust and remain—alive and active—on all ex- 
posed surfaces, after the most vigorous use of soap 
and water. 


Ordinary cleaning — however thorough and 
frequent — does not kill germs. It only sets 
them in motion. Health authorities say that 
only a disinfectant in your cleaning water 
will guard your home against these hidden 
dangers. 


The best disinfectant is “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
It is the standard with physicians and no germs 








9) 
can live where “Lysol”’ 


Mail the coupon for the “Lyso.” Heavtu Liprary 





Disinfectant is used. 
Write for the “Lysol” Health Library. It will 
be sent to you, free, and it tells how to protect 
your home with “Lysol.” 


Puta tablespoon of “Lysol” Disinfectant in each 
quart of your cleaning water. It will not roughen 
the hands, and its soapy character helps to clean 
as it disinfects. 


Every wife and mother will find these three 
booklets of great value: “When Baby Comes,” 
“Preventing the Spread of Common Diseases,” 
and ‘‘The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
Send this coupon today for the “Lysol” Health 
Library—free. 


Made byLYSOL, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. So/e distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 


\rs. Suydam, tall, angular, severe in 
her stone-gray crépe de chine, stalked 
across the kitchen and lifted the baby out 
of its high chair. Hilda stopped her beat- 
ing, dropped her fork. For an instant 


Hilda stopped her breathing also. Mrs. 
Suydam was at the swinging door before 
Hilda found herself able to move. 


“No—you,” cried Hilda, galvanized 
suddenly into action. “‘No—you—lady, 
please—she stay here—by Hilda.”’ 

\Irs. Suydam pushed back the swinging 
door and stalked through the pantry. The 
baby’s face showed fleetingly over her 
shoulder, the baby’s downy little head. 

‘No,”’ called Hilda, following through 
the pantry. “‘You not take her, lady, 
please. She stay by Hilda—always by 
Hilda.” 

“M’m—m’m—mum—mum,” said the 
baby. “‘A-tha-ba.” 

“She want Hilda, not you, lady. 
Please,’ persisted Hilda, wiping her big 
hands on her clean white apron. 

Through the dining room stalked Mrs. 
Suydam, with Hilda behind her and the 
baby in her arms, down the tiled hall to 
the orange room at the far end. 

“It’s right she stay by me,”’ protested 
Hilda, following doggedly, wringing her 
hands in her apron. 
“She not right by 
you, lady. She cry 
by you. I—I get the 
police.”’ 

‘“*M’m—mum,’’ 
crowed the baby, and 
pulled jovially at 
Mrs. Suydam’s hair. 


RS. SUYDAM 
shifted the 
baby gently, opened 
her door and closed 
it behind her. Hilda 
heard the key turn in 
the lock, heard the 
baby gurgle, and 
wept, wringing her 
hands in her clean white apron. The day 
was out of its groove, run wild, smashed. 
Hilda’s big feet in their white canvas shoes 
clattered down the hall to the telephone. 
Mrs. Suydam was seated in a deep 
leather chair in the library when the taxi- 
cab, driven furiously, pulled up with a 
scream of brakes and stopped before the 
house. Mrs. Suydam wore silver-gray 
satin and her emerald chain. Her feet in 
their gray suéde slippers rested upon a 
Chinese footstool. Her hair was braided 
and arranged high in a coronet. In her 
ears were emeralds; on her cheeks was a 
fine, faint flush. In her lap lay her best 
handkerchief. To say that Mrs. Suydam 
looked formidable is to minimize her effect. 
Mrs. Suydam looked like an empress. 
Hilda had been out waiting at the curb, 
walking up and down in the dusk. Hilda 
had clean forgotten her dinner. Voices— 
the snap of the gate—footsteps coming 
across the stepping-stones—light feet, 
hcavy feet. Someone was coming across 
e dark living room toward the light. 
Someone had stopped in the doorway. 
irs. Suydam folded her paper and polished 
r reading glass with her best handker- 
ciel, After a moment she looked up. 


ee, 


" ‘HE girl was white, spent, exhausted. 


_4 tler hair was hidden beneath a close 
iiitie hat. Her eyes were gray-green, long, 
beoutiful. One slim little bare hand clung 
to the dark wood of the doorway, the other 
vas Stretched out tentatively, appealingly, 
1 ird the royal figure in the armchair. 
so had ona plain little kasha dress. There 
Was dust on her small brown shoes. 
She had hurried so that she could hardly 
br eathe, She had worried so that she 
Cr uid hardly stand. She was shabby— 
Evan's wife—shabby! “The telephone— 
reached me at the bookshop,” said the 
girl, “Where is the baby?” 

Mrs. Suydam stirred and wiped her 
mouth with her best handkerchief. ‘In 
all your reading,” she said harshly, ‘‘have 
you not read of Solomon, the king?” 


—. 





The girl looked at her with her long, 
beautiful eyes, and even then Mrs. Suy- 
dam saw that she had the gift of silence. 
After a moment the girl crumpled forward 
into an armchair and languidly, wearily 
pushed off her hat. Her head fell back 
against the dark leather. She closed her 
eyes. Mrs. Suydam tilted up the reading 
light and looked at her long, looked at her 
until the girl shrank away. The room was 
very quiet. 

‘**Have you no better hat?” asked Mrs. 
Suydam at length abruptly. 

The girl roused herself with an effort and 
sat up to glance about vaguely for her hat, 
but the hat had rolled away out of sight 
and cowered no doubt in a dark corner. 
= HY do you work in a shop?” 

demanded Mrs. Suydam. ‘‘Why 
haven’t youacar? What does Evan dowith 
his money? Doesn’t he—contribute?”’ 

“*Contribute’?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Mrs. Suydam, bringing her 
hand down flat on the arm of her chair. 
“Doesn’t he—provide?”’ 

“His bankers have provided munifi- 
cently,” said the girl, “‘uselessly. I have 
not touched it.” 

Mrs. Suydam snorted. ‘‘ You build a 
house like this. You fill it with beauty. 
Don’t you suppose I know the cost of 
beauty—that senna 
at the piano, the 
leather screen in the 
dining room, the 
towels, the sheets? 
And you work in a 
shop?” 

“The house is paid 
for, every penny,” 
said the girl, straight- 
ening herself stiffly 
in her chair, bracing 
herself to meet the 
onslaught. ‘‘The 
house is free and 
clear.’”’ Her odd, 
long eyes looked 
black in the glare of 
the reading light. “I 
came into money,” she explained proudly, 
formally, ‘‘from my French aunt at Tours, 
who died. I was named for her— Michelle. 
I spent the money in the way I chose.” 

“You work,” said Mrs. Suydam. “ You 
spend every penny. You grub and slave. 
You go shabby. You live in your dream. 
And when your dream is realized and your 
castle is built, you send me the key to it. 
You put me in possession—an outsider. 
You use me as a pawn in your scheme of 
life. How dared you?” she demanded. 

The girl said nothing. She spread out 
her hands in a hopeless little gesture. Her 
shoulders sagged. 

“You love him,”’ stated Mrs. Suydam. 


O ANSWER, but the girl’s eyes were 

steady. ‘‘ Youlong for him,”’ said Mrs. 
Suydam, “‘with an ache that is actual— 
here,”’ touching her breast, “‘an ache that 
cannot be stilled. You dream of him. 
You faint at the thought of his tender- 
ness.” 

The girl’s eyes did not falter. Mrs. Suy- 
dam wiped her lips with her best hand- 
kerchief. “‘Come here,’’ she said abruptly, 
harshly, ‘‘and let me look at you.” 

The girl rose and obediently came, 
obediently sat down on the Chinese foot- 
stool and turned her head so that Mrs. 
Suydam might look at her; and Mrs. Suy- 
dam looked at her long—at the curve of 
her mouth, at the delicate ear with the 
honey-colored hair brushed flat behind it, 
at the whole, heart-shaped, odd little face. 
Mrs. Suydam looked deep into the long 
green eyes and surprised the soul of her in 
the depths of them. 

“Ah,” she said, relaxing a little, leaning 
back in her chair. ‘Indeed. I think I will 
listen to you now.” 

“Concerning what?” asked the girl. 

**Concerning Evan.” 

**Evan,” said the girl in a hushed voice. 
oe Evan ” 

It took time, but Mrs. Suydam was not 
inahurry. It came slowly, but Mrs. Suy- 
dam was no believer in haste. It came 




















Now-—in one happy afternoon... 


The Dress of Your Dreams ix Done! 


OW easy now to make a lovely frock! Select 

from the counters of colorful fabrics the one 
that pleases your fancy and your purse. Choose 
an authentic design appropriate to your type. 
Then come home and in a happy afternoon com- 
plete it to the last distinctive touch. On the 
modern Singer the dress of your dreams quickly 
takes form in all its loveliness. 


For this perfect sewing machine has made the 
creating of a charming frock not a task but an 
hour of fascinating interest. It is so quiet, so 
swift, so easy to operate that you find a surprising 
new experience in the thrill of its use. 





And whatever fashion may call for, a Singer is 
ready to do. Its perfect, even stitching, on sheer 
or heavy fabric, is a distinction in itself. But 
ruffling, shirring, tucking, plaiting—trimmings of every kind are as quickly 
done as simple seams, with Singer easy-to-use attachments. 


ONE of the new Singer Electrics. 
When closed, it becomes a piece of fine 
furniture, serving as a desk or table. 


There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a modern Singer will do. 
The nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a machine to your home that 
you can use for a few days, in doing your own sewing. You may have 
your choice of the widest variety of models—electric, treadle and hand 
machines. Any one of them may be yours on a convenient plan by 
which you will receive a generous allowance for your present machine, 
and your new Singer will pay for itself as you save. 


“Short Cuts to Home Sewing”—Free 


This interesting practical book shows 
you how to save time in a hundred ways 
on your sewing machine—how to do all 
the modish new details of trimming. Itwill 
help you with your sewing whatever make 
of machine you may have—or even though 
you have none now. The book is - 

Phone or call at the nearest Singer Suv, 
(see telephone directory) or send for a 
copy by mail, to The Singer Sewing Mach- 
ine Co. Dept.15-R, Singer Bldg. New York 


The Famous Singer “S” 


is one of the oldest of trade-marks. You 
will find it on the windows of 6,000 
Singer Shops, in every city in the world. 
It is the identifying mark of sewing ma- 
chines of enduring quality. It means, 
too, that every Singer Shop is ready 
always with instruction, repairs, sup- 
plies and courteous, expert service. When 
the Singer representative comes to your 
home let him tell you about this service 
Singer maintains in your neighborhood. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES 


Entire contents of this advertisement copyrighted U. S. A. 1927 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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In clocks 


decorators find the \iving quality 


they seek for every room 


DISTINGUISHED New York 


decorator said recently — 


“IT consider it essential that 
every room in my own home have 
a clock.” 

And where a skilled decorator 
lives—there you find beauty— 
comfort—warmth—life. All these 
blended to a vital harmonious per- 
fection that makes the spirit of 
home charmingly alive and real. 

Nothing less than the 
finest satisfies these ex- 
perts in the art of home 
making who can ran- 
sack the treasure houses 
of the past and present 
for each piece they se- 
lect for themselves. 

For the cheery friend- 
ly presence which gives 
life to the atmosphere 
of the whole room, their 


Wuitsy. 





choice is a clock by Seth Thomas. 


In the correctness of Seth 
Thomas designs, the artistry of 
their cabinet work, the accuracy of 
their movements, the sweetness of 
their chimes or bells, the decora- 
tor’s trained instinct finds the nec- 
essary beauty and quality. 


For every room in the house, for 
every period of decoration, from 
the kitchen to the stately drawing 
room, you will find an 
appropriate clock hav- 
ing the famous Seth 
Thomas hallmark. Since 
1813 it has been for 
America synonymous 
with craftsmanship, ac- 
curacy, authenticity. 


Substantial jewelry 
stores everywhere will show 
you Seth Thomas Clocks 
at standard low prices. 


Two-toned mahogany cabinet of old English 


design. Strikes hours and half hours with silvery bell-metal 
tone. 8-day movement. 5-in. silvered dial with raised bronzed 


numerals. Height 717 in. 


Base 71% in. $30. 


Same case 


with compact, musical Westminster chimes, $45. 





Top of page—The graceful Sentinet No. 7 harmonizes 
with the stately mantel or with simpler surroundings. Ma- 
hogany case, 5-in. silvered dial. Strikes hours and half hours. 
Height 9 in., base 19 in. $16.50. Above—Cuime No. 93 
is equipped with melodious Westminster chimes which sound 
a different sequence each quarter hour. Two-tone mahogany 
case with 5-in. silvered dial and raised bronzed numerals. 
Height 9 in. Base 20% in. $57. 


Prices slightly higher in far West and Canada 


SETH * THOMAS +* CLOCKS 
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hard, with difficulty, with pain, with bitter 
effort, but Mrs. Suydam put no value upon 
things which come easily. The girl was 
very near, but she did not touch her. The 
girl was struggling up through depths, but 
she did not put out a hand. The girl was 
being beaten against the rock, but the rock 
did not quiver. 

“‘T worked in the bookshop,” began the 
girl at last, her voice running unevenly, as 
if her heart was running unevenly, the 
words coming in little rushes with silences 
between. ‘‘ The bookshop was not as other 
bookshops. It dealt only in old books, 
rare books—French, Latin, German, 
Dutch; my father knew many languages 
and all books; much of his own library is 
here.”” She waved her hand to indicate the 
room and was silent for a space. “‘My 
father died,’’ she continued presently, 
‘and I went into the bookshop.” A pause. 
“The shop was dusty. My hands, my 
shoes—I was necessarily grubby. My de- 
partment was up a wooden staircase. It 
was quiet up there. My desk, my light, 
the old, old books—all of us dusty, all of 
us grubby and quiet together.”’ A pause. 
“‘Nobody came very much—a professor 
now and then; students; a collector occa- 
sionally with a bald head. I liked it. I 
was happy. I was quiet. I was grubby. 
I was content.” 


PAUSE, effort, strain. ‘‘ And then one 

day, Evan He did not notice me. 
‘Good morning,’ when hecame. His hat on 
the back of his head, deep in a book. He 
did not notice me; but again the next day— 
Evan. ‘Er—good morning. I wonder if 
you happen tohave anything in Old Dutch 
or Latin, with miniatures—a book of the 
hours, perhaps. I am interested in minia- 
tures.’ I showed him—and went back to 
my desk.’’ A pause. ‘“‘The next day at 
the same time—Evan. He bought a mis- 
sal in Old Dutch—two miniatures—five 
hundred dollars. The next day was my 
holiday. I took it. I bought shoes and a 
hat. Not this hat which you do not ap- 
prove; a happier hat. I do not mind 
admitting that I thought much of Evan. 
I wondered if But nothing that I 
thought approached the reality.” 

A pause, longer, deeper; but when the 
girl spoke again she swept on to the end. 
It was as if the heart which had hesitated, 
which had beaten slowly, unevenly, now 
raced and could not be quick enough. 

‘When I came to the shop next morn- 
ing, he was waiting outside. He was walk- 
ing up and down, looking—looking. 
“Where have you been?’ he accused me 
directly. ‘For all of a day I have not seen 
you. I could not sleep.’ No doubt I stared 
up at him. No doubt I was dazed, stupid. 
“You must see me daily,’ I asked, incredu- 
lous, ‘otherwise you do not sleep?’ 
‘Otherwise I do not live,’ said Evan. It 
was early. It was gray, a high fog, the sun 
not yet come through. All the people 
hurrying to work bothered Evan. ‘Look 
at them with their feet on the ground,’ he 
said irritably. ‘They have slept. They 
have eaten. They stare at me because I 
have not. Have they never seen a man in 
love for the first time before? Now—you 
are coming away with me for the day in 
the car.’”’ 








HE spread out her hands. Her shoul- 
ders sagged. “‘I went with Evan in his 
car. We lunched at an inn set high above 
the sea. There were casement windows 
and curtains of orange linen. There was 
a pot of marigolds on the table. There was 
broiled chicken. The sun came out... . 
‘* Afterward we found a deserted head- 
land—rough grass, wind, sun, quiet. Evan 
went to sleep with his head on the edge of 
my skirt—sound asleep. He seemed so 
young, lying there, all the lines smoothed 
out. I looked at the sea, at Evan. I was 
bewildered by Evan. And then—and then 
he was suddenly awake. He was looking 
up at me without speaking or stirring, but 
there was that in his eyes which I could 
not ignore—a call, a pleading, which I 
could not withstand. ‘You want me to 
kiss you?’ I asked, blunt like that, bewil- 
dered, but sure too. He made no answer; 


"ae 


so, leaning over, I kissed him—gently, 
awkwardly—I who had not kissed any 
man but my father. Then he sat up and 
took me. He bent back my head and 
found my mouth. He sealed me to him. 
We were married that night.” 

The girl dropped her face into her hands, 
but the quiet voice went on: 

““Afterward to me everything was a 
swirl, a kaleidoscope. I was dazed. My 
life was too quick for me; I could not 
catch up. Evan swept me away. I could 
not think. Nothing in my life had pre- 
pared me for living—my desk, my light, 
my books. I was bewildered by Evan. At 
Coronado I asked him for a little time 
alone—two months, three—time to 
breathe, to adjust myself to the wonder of 
such living, time to catch up with him, to 
think. One needs time to think when one’s 
life is hanging in the balance—one’s love, 
He did not understand. He was bitterly 
hurt. He said that if I loved him there 
could be no doubt, no question. There 
wasn’t with him. But alas, I did not know 
and I told him so. He went away at once. 
I have not seen him since.” 


; NE night at Solari’s in San Francisco 

he had drawn a rough plan for our 
house on the menu card. ‘‘‘ The beams of 
our house are cedar,’’’ he said, ‘‘‘and our 
rafters of fir.””” He was happy that night at 
Solari’s—Evan. I kept the menu card, and 
when I caught up with Evan—after I had 
gone down to the depths of life and come 
safely up again—I built the house—his 
house, mine, ours. And I sent the key to 
you, thinking, hoping—I am sorry to have 
troubled you; Iam sorry. I should have 
known better with you, with Evan. That 
is all, I think.” 

“Not quite all,” said Mrs. Suydam 
abruptly, harshly. ‘“‘Not quite. Sit as 
you are fora moment. Sit as you are and 
rest—my daughter.”’ 

Mrs. Suydam rose, crossed the library, 
lighted the living room beyond and beck- 
oned to someone who had been sitting 
there in the dark. The girl stayed as she 
was on the Chinese footstool, her face hid- 
den in her hands. Someone was coming 
through the living room. Someone had 
stopped in the doorway. 

Someone crossed the room swiftly and 
stood beside the Chinese footstool, looking 
down at the bent, tired head, at the 
shabby little dress, at the dusty, honest 
little shoes. Someone, stooping, kissed the 
white nape of her neck, the delicate ear, 
buried his face in the honey-colored hair, 
someone who had been shaken out of all 
grooves by suffering, someone run wild, 
smashed—someone who was crying. 


HE girl turned in his arms, saw the 

lines of strain on his face, saw the 
tears in his eyes and smoothed them away, 
wiped them away with her hand. 

““*The beams of our house are cedar,’” 
she said clearly, exaltedly, ‘‘‘and our 
rafters of fir.” You have come home to 
me, my husband.” 

The baby was like a sun-kissed peach, 
like an apple blossom, like a solid little 
cloud. With the baby in her arms Mrs. 
Suydam stood in the library doorway. 
Standing, so she waited for her great mo- 
ment, serenely, patiently, triumphanily. 

“M’m—mum—mum—mum,” crowed 
the baby suddenly. ‘‘ A-tha-ba.’’ 

Mrs. Suydam saw them turn from each 
other, saw Evan’s swift, incredulous, up- 
ward springing look, saw the silent white 
radiance of the girl, and moved forward 
with a blur before her eyes and her grand- 
daughter warm against her heart. 

“Evan,” said Mrs. Suydam harshly, 
brokenly, ‘‘ Michelle—dear children ———” 

Down the tiled hall, Neville and Hilda 
were busy at unlocking a door which had 
been locked, busy at opening a nursery 
which had been closed. 

‘** Highest woman in the castle,’ Hilda,” 
sang Neville, plumping up baby pillows, 
smoothing out baby sheets, tucking in 
baby blankets. ‘“‘‘Who shall knock her 
down?’”’ 

“Highest woman in de castle,” echved 
Hilda. ‘“‘ Who shall knock down?” 
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Now I know why 
you always look 
so fresh and lovely 





OW the woman who keeps her girlish freshness is envied by 
her friends! Yet radiant charm is just another way of saying 
rested nerves. 


In this busy, youth-loving modern age, more and more women every 
day find the secret of good looks and energy in the Comfy Rest Hour. 
Try it yourself. Choose a quiet interval every day—the same hour, if 
possible—to slip off your confining street shoes and stretch out, utterly 
relaxed, your feet in soft, restful Daniel Green Comfy Slippers. This 
simple daily routine has wonderful power to smooth out wrinkles of 
fatigue from face and spirit. You will find what the doctors say is true 
—the quickest way to rest the entire body is to rest the feet. 


In these days, when women are taking greater pride than ever in 
dainty negligees and color harmonies, the newer creations of Daniel 
Green have a special appeal. You must call soon and have your dealer 
show them to you. Not only soft warm felt for comfort, but rich bro- 
cades, and shimmering satins, as well as trim, pliant leather. Especially 
attractive are the newer models with higher heels, which combine the ; 
style and fit of a turn slipper, with the soft ease of the padded sole, 
characteristic of the genuine Comfy. 





Be sure to see these charming models. Comfys are found at all better 
shops and department stores, where the words “‘just as good” are never 
used. A handsomely illustrated catalog sent on request. 





DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co., MAIN ST., DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 





Built Like The Finer Street Shoes 


If we could take you for a visit through the : 
Daniel Green factory, you would never be even 
tempted to buy cheaper slippers instead of gen- 
uine Daniel Green Comfys. You would see the : : 
same skilled craftsmanship, the same exacting care 
in selecting material, the same expensive prtoc- 
esses used in making the finer turned-sole street 
shoes for which you pay $12 and up. 

You would see employees who have been trained 
for years to discard the slightest imperfection in 
either materials or workmanship—workers who 
do not know how to “rush”, but labor over each 
detail of construction with the loving care 
which alone can bring perfection. 





7 f(G)Daniel Green)} 
| /Comfy 


(J Slippers 











PATENTED AUG. 10,1920 


Look for this famous trade mark, or the 
name of Daniel Green on the slippers you 
buy. Daniel Green styles are widely copied in 
“ppearance, but never in quality or in work- 
manship. Any reputable dealer can supply 
you with genuine Comfys. If he offers a sub- 
stitute, it is simply to make a larger profit. 
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SILVER ENOUGH FOR THE EXTRA MATE AND HIS LADY! 


In Europe, where the centuries have re- 
duced entertaining to a science, silverware 
pieces are seldom sold in “half-dozen” lots. 
. . . Sets are made up, instead, in “‘eights” 
and “‘twelves.”’ For the Old World hostess 
knows that “‘sixes” are inadequate when 
company comes—even for the small family. 
... So to fill a great American need, The 
Pieces or 8 Chest was created . . . in fine 
1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate—covers for 


eight, in knives, forks and spoons—a service 
ample for the average family and their nor- 
mal guest requirements. . . . Though less 
than a year old, The Pieces or 8 Chest is rev- 
olutionizing the silverware business. Wher- 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS; 


SILVERPLATE he 
g 


ty |N TERNATIONAL SILVER CO. Ri 


ever silverware is sold it is fast becomi'g the 
largest-selling chest assortment. . . . rice; 
in the Gorgeous Spanish Treasure Chest . - « 
$49.50. Tea sets and dinner services my be 
had, to match, in prices equally modcrate- 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR NEW BOOK! 


A most charming little brochure . . . beautifully illustrated . . . and 


containing a gold mine of suggestions for the hostess on both formal 


and informal entertaining. A copy is yours for the asking, booklet 
D-28. Address Dept. E, International Silver Co., Meriden, Con. 
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« Sennison Takes Dictation 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Jennison! Appendicitis! With these 
two magic words did Miss McCorkle ap- 
proaci future entrants, and it was odd, 
very odd, to see the faces light up with 
interest, and not, deplorable to state, with 
sympathy. The little file clerk who had 
cried on Saturday took the news especially 
well. Oh, all things considered, it was for- 
tunate poor old Jennison was not gifted 
with inner sight or prophetic ‘vision ! 

It was six o’clock 
that night when Miss 
McCorkle put her 
typewriter to bed. It 
certainly had been 
hard to handle Mr. 
Jennison’s mail, and 
do it just as he would. 
Yet she actually 
smiled at Harris who 
was still there, and 
called happily, ‘“ Bone 
sworay.”’ 

‘“Nighty-night, 
Gracie,’ answered 
Harris, who had 
always had the distinction of being the 
first one out of the office. Gosh, he had 
put inaday’s work! It was no easy task to 
fill Jennison’s shoes, but he’d do it. Watch 
little Edward Francis Harris! He had 
forgotten about the wringer for the Little 
Sunnysuds. No rush about it anyway. 

John J. Carter, emerging from his pri- 
vate quarters—not for years had he stayed 
so late, for he had somehow depended on 
that fellow Jennison to run things—smiled 
as he heard the exchange of farewells. 


Ordinarily the members of the office did 
not part in such good humor. There had 
been a new atmosphere about the place 
today —a strange, unusual sense of peace. 


T WAS fully a week before he con- 

nected this new harmony with the ab- 
sent Jennison. Then he was troubled, 
drummed on his desk and shook his head, 
for he was a kindly man. Jennison had 
served Dunbrook, Carter & Coes faith- 
fully for twenty years. How would the 
office get along? 

The office appeared to be getting along 
well enough, however. Young Harris was 
quietly efficient, and although not such a 
brilliant worker as his chief, oiled the hu- 
man machinery. There were good morn- 
ings and good nights in the office now. For 
an entire week not one of the file clerks 
had cried. For a week Miss McCorkle 
had not had a fit of temperament. 

When would Jennison be back? Let’s 
see, he had been gone a week, mused Mr. 
Carier. Had anyone called the hospital to 
Inquire about him? Must do that. 

When, at Mr. Carter’s bidding, Miss 
McCorkle called, she was told that Mr. 
Jennison’s condition was very good. The 
girl at the hospital switchboard, who had 


been interrupted while knitting a sweater, 
knew that there was a Mr. Jennison, col- 
ored 


in one of the wards, whose condition 
Was very good indeed. 

And it was on that day that the other 
Mr. !ennison came weakly but decisively 
out o! the shadow; on that day, too, that 
Merry-Sunshine, thinner and paler—for it 
had been a struggle to pull that man 
thro: ‘i the second time—sighed with re- 
lief. here had been days when Doctor 
Sarg:nt and even the great Doctor Mc- 
Clare had despaired of saving Jennison. 


H* LAY white, gaunt and spent, but 
cool. He looked at the nurse, smiled 
and tried to raise his hand.. She came, 
Presscd the hand, and said gently, ‘‘ What 
iS it, Mr. Jennison?” Tears came to her 
fyes. She always felt like this when a per- 
Son started to climb the hill again. Then 
the eyes darkened with anger, almost, for 
the first wavering words Jennison uttered 
Were: “The office.” 


The office. A fine office it was, she 





‘aa inwardly. Where was it when the 





man lay dying? No one had called, no one 
had written, no one had sent flowers. No 
one had sat at Jennison’s bedside, no one 
had stood outside his door. Why, even in 
the free wards there was seldom a man or 
woman who faced death alone. There was 
always someone who cared a little. She 
knew Jennison had no family, but surely 
in that big office of his where he was so 
important, he must have friends. 

“Now you take this 
raw egg, Mr. Jenniscn, 
or you won’t beable to 
go back to the office.” 

Dunbrook, Carter 
& Coes must be in a 
sorry state, thought 
Jennison ruefully, as 
he squirmingly swal- 
lowed raw eggs. Just 
as soon as he could sit 
up, he’d have Harris 
come down and tell 
him how matters 
stood. Then he’d ar- 
range to have his mail 
sent down by messenger, have a type- 
writer in his room, and turn this nurse 
into a stenographer. 


HEN he informed Miss Meredith of 

his plans, she looked out of the win- 
dow with eyes that were narrowed, com- 
pressed her lips and said, ‘‘ We'll see.”’ 

Jennison was rather puzzled because 
Harris or Miss McCorkle or even Mr. 
Carter had not sought him out before this 
to solve their problems. Doubtless they 
had been prevented from disturbing him 
by the well-meaning but red-tapish hos- 
pital authorities. Of course they must 
have been to see him, must have called up 
about him. He was a bit hurt, however, 
because they had not written him. Daily 
he saw the nurse with the mail pass down 
the corridor. Into almost every room she 
went, but never into that of Jennison. 
Even a post card would break the monot- 
ony of the day. 

When, therefore, a huge basket of roses 
came ‘‘From the office,’’ Miss Meredith 
said he was as gayly excited as a debu- 
tante with her first corsage of orchids. 

“From the gang, eh?” he ejaculated 
eagerly with a queer choke in his voice. 
‘“What do you know about that? Say, 
aren’t they beauties? Wasn’t there any 
card in ’em?” 

But Miss Meredith had carelessly lost 
the card. ‘All it said was ‘From the 
office,’’’ she said, stammering a bit. Jen- 
nison had to be content with that. 


Miss Meredith, escaping to the corridor, ° 


bit her lip. Had she done something un- 
wise in buying those roses? She simply 
couldn’t stand a bare room any longer. 
She had never been with a patient who 
had no flowers. Why, even in the wards 
there was always a lonely pink or a bunch 
of wild flowers. She had bought the roses 
with money she had intended to buy a 
new blouse with. Naturally she couldn’t 
very well tell the man they came from her! 


HEY did far more for Jennison than 

the raw eggs, those roses. The office 
was thinking of him! He agreed to Miss 
Meredith’s orders with a joyful obedience, 
and so fast did his vitality return that on 
Monday of the third week he was prom- 
ised he might sit up Thursday. Sit up! 
That meant letters, business again! 

Monday and Tuesday were irksome 
days for Jennison, and days of worry for 
Miss Meredith. What was she to say to 
him? How. pacify him about that type- 
writer? 

“If you don’t have that machine in 
here Thursday,” he told her with mock 
fierceness, ‘‘ you’re fired!”’ 

Wednesday he was childishly impatient. 
‘**Now the first thing tomorrow morning,” 
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To LEND 
new temptingness 
to the familiar sand- 
wich — to give piquant 
zest to cold meats, to 
fish, to dishes otherwise 
commonplace and un- 
tempting —FRENCH’S 
PREPARED MUSTARD 
—mustard such as you 
have never known before 
—not harsh, hot and 
biting—nor too mild, 
zestless, uninteresting — 
but the bland, full savor 
created by the perfected 
French recipe. 


A zealously guarded rec- 
ipe known to but a cho- 
sen few—in which the 
finest of imported mus- 
tard seed is combined 
in suave harmony with 
choicest spices that give 
it the flavor unmatch- 
able—FRENCH. 


Have you the French 
Recipe Book, ‘‘Made 
Dishes, Salads and Sa- 
vories’’? A little book of 
famous recipes, sent us 
by America’s housewives 
—that will help you 
create new delights to 
appetite. 


Your name and address 


on the coupon below will 
bring you a copy. 


THE R. T. FRENCH 
COMPANY 


Emly Bleeke’s Housewives’ Service 
Department C 
Mustard Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Please send me 
copy of thelatest 
edition of your 
recipe book— 
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From France comes the gift of a 
SMOOTH SKIN 


OU longed for the luxury of fine French 
soap—for the satin-smooth skin that is 
the Parisienne’s loveliness! 


But imported soaps were so horribly costly ! 
You just couldn’t use them except as a treat. 


So you wrote us — literally thousands of 
you —"“Oh, do make us a soap for personal 
use as exquisite as French soap but oh, not so 
expensive. A soap to caress our skin, luxu- 
rious, charming.” 

And we made Lux Toilet Soap. Made it 


quite differently from the white soaps you 
are used to. 


Made it by the very method France de- 
veloped and uses for her finest toilet soaps. 
For centuries the whole world has looked 
to France for fine toilet soap. For France 
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Rose leaf skin loves it too 


April, 1995 


he same delicious magic 


+ you loved rench Soaps 


knew that all her incomparable cosmetic; § 


are little use unless the skin itself is smooth, 
exquisite. 
Your white fingers, pink-tipped, delighted 


recognize Lux Toilet Soap instantly as tru 
savon de toilette, made the famous French way. 


IRM, fine textured, satiny Lux Toilet Soap tend; 

your skin the true French way. Its caressing, in 
stant lather gives you that same luxurious, cared or 
feeling you adored after costly imported soap. Its 
evasive fragrance, like the Bois in Springtime! You 
do feel more exquisite, lovelier—more gaily ready to 
captivate the world. 

France with her passion for perfection— Americ: 
with her genius for achievement. Lux Toilet Soap, 
savon de toilette, is just ten cents! 

Lux Toilet Soap is in your hands, in your deep deli 
cious bath, proudly in your lovely bathroom and 
you know you are not extravagant! Lever Bros. Co, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


























Yesterday: -50* for a French toilet soap 
Today - - the same luxury for - -10£ 
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he said, “‘you’re to call up Harris. Tell 
him to 7ome down here and we'll go over 
thines. Then in the afternoon I'll have 
Mcc-orkle down; make a start in the pile 
anvway. I’m going to have my mail sent 
here and every morning you and I can 


handle it.” 
Yh, is that so,” thought Miss Mere- 
dit). Aloud she said soothingly, ‘You 


mustn’t have too many visitors the first 
day, you know.” She must summon 
Doctor Sargent or Doctor McClaren that 
very afternoon. Something must be done 
to settle this man once and for all! 

\nd it was while Miss Meredith was 
talking to Doctor Sargent on the tele- 
phone that Sam Johnson, messenger boy 
for Dunbrook, Carter & Coes, wandered 
vacuously down the corridor and past 
Jennison’s open door. 


[ENNISON spied him. His eyes glowed 

happily. Ah! The office had sent Sam 
down with something important. Whoa— 
hullo, there! Didn’t the dunce see him? 

‘Hi there, Sam,” he called 
sharply. “Here I am.” 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Jenni- 
son,” said Sam in mild 
surprise. Yet he did not 
enter, but continued to y 
look up and down the 
corridor in perplexity. 

‘What does Har- 
ris want?”’ demanded 
Jennison. 

“Harris?” the youth 
gaped. 

“He sent you down 
here, didn’t he?”’ 

“Why, no,” drawled Sam. 
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She’s 


be findin’ her. Glad I saw you, though, 
Mr. Jennison,”’ he added gallantly as he 
shambled to the door. ‘Don’t you worry 
none about the office. It’s goin’ along jest 
as if you warn’t there. I'll tell ’em I saw 
you. 

‘Don’t bother,’’ said Jennison with a 
catch in his voice. 

When Miss Meredith returned, she 
found him huddled in the pillows, his 
shoulders quivering. Arthur Matthews 
Jennison, thirty-eight and a general man- 
ager, wascrying! 

Yet it was not so strange, when you stop 
to think of it. He had worshiped his idol 
for twenty years, and had just discovered 
it was made of clay. 

All that night Marion Meredith sat in 
an uncomfortable little straight-backed 
chair by the window, behind a screen so 
that Jennison could not see her. She was 
supposed to be home in bed, and she 
wondered rather ruefully why she wasn’t. 
There was nothing physically the matter 
With the man. Yet what had happened 
in the brief interval she had been absent? 
le remembrance of those hard choking 
sobs made her shiver even now. She 
hated to hear a man cry! 

“¥“\WELVE o’clock, one o’clock, two 
4 o'clock and three o’clock passed as she 
U. ught of many things—chiefly why she 
sted and why she cared. Then as the 
bi: kness outside paled and softened to a 
g.,, and the gray pulsed and warmed 
to a pink, the exaltation of the dawn 
lcd her, and she suddenly realized why 
Si tayed and why she cared. If anyone 
t 

I 


ac told her she would fall in love with 
1a dark, obstinate man—the most trou- 
#esome patient she had ever had! She 
Sto» from behind the screen, looked at 
Jer ‘ison’s head, thought pleasurably of 
Palting it, then cuddled as best she could 
In (he chair, and went to sleep. 

\t six she wakened, crept from her fast- 
hess, saw that her patient was still asleep, 
Patied her hair and powdered her nose, 
went out for breakfast, and at seven 
entered with a cheery ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Jennison. This is the day you're 
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Raabe up, isn’t ic?” 
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“T didn’t even know you was here. 
I come down lookin’ for my aunt. 
here somewhere, in another part of the 
buildin’, I guess, and I also guess I’d better 


“T don’t believe I want to,” replied 
Jennison dully. ‘‘I—I don’t believe I feel 
like it.” 

“Of course you do,’”’ coaxed Miss Mere- 
dith. ‘‘ You want to get back to the office, 
don’t you?” 

The office. It drew blood! To his cha- 
grin, Jennison’s lips trembled. Then, be- 
fore he could stop himself, he was telling 
about Sam Johnson’s visit. It wasn’t a 
very coherent recital, the rest of it. 


“AND they’re getting along just as well 
. without me,’ he said, twisting the 
sheet with twitching fingers. ‘‘ They 
haven’t missed me. Anyone can do what 
I’ve been doing. Of course, it’s my fault— 
thinking I was so important.’’ He looked 
at her with the brown eyes that didn’t go 
at all with the lean, hard jaw. ‘But after 
twenty years I sort of thought ——’”’ 
Miss Meredith tiptoed from the room, 
and at the desk made arrangements for 
someone to keep an eye on Mr. Jennison 
for an hour or so while she transacted 
some very important business for him. 
Half an hour later she presented herself 
at the office of John J. Carter, 
where she made a call of such 
duration as to elevate it to 
the dignity of a confer- 
ence. The only item 
professional about her 
was the satisfied gleam 
in her eyes when she 
departed, for she 
looked deliciously 
dainty in what she 
termed her street 
clothes—a soft, corn- 
i colored gown, a caressing 
cep fur choker, and a rather im- 
pertinent little hat. 

After she had gone, Mr. Carter sat 
at his desk, alternately stroking his trim 
mustache and drumming tunes on the 
blotter. A problem, indeed! Dunbrook, 
Carter & Coes unquestionably needed 
Jennison, but it also needed a vacation 
from him occasionally. Humph! Well, 
he would have to solve the matter later. 
The thing to do now was pass on to the 
office a portion of that stiff lacing he had 
received from Jennison’s pretty nurse. 
Humph! Lucky dog, Jennison! 

““Typewrite a notice for me, Miss Mc- 
Corkle,’’ he directed, ‘‘and see that it is 
circulated in some manner to the office 
force. Tack it up somewhere if you like. 
‘Mr. Carter wishes to see the members of 
the office in the recreation room at five 
this afternoon ’”’ 


T THE first words of the president, 
when they met, all stared in surprise. 
What was it he had said? Did they know 
about Jennison? Why, Jennison was all 
right, wasn’t he? Had appendicitis, of 
course, but that was all. He’d be back in 


a week or so, and then it would be noses. 


to the grindstone again. Wh-what was 
that? Old Jennison almost kicked out, 
and all because he was thinking of the 
office and tried to get out of bed. Gosh! 

Oh, Carter laid it on pretty thick. 

“It’s three weeks now,”’ said he, ‘‘and 
Jennison hasn’t sat up yet. He doesn’t 
want to, the nurse told me. He’s lost 
his’’—the president of Dunbrook, Carter 
& Coes, who had addressed the Electrical 
Engineers and the Civic Pride Committee, 
hesitated, then yielded to the ignomini- 
ous—‘‘pep”’; besides, he wasn’t speaking 
to the aforesaid organizations, he consoled 
himself. ‘‘ Yes, he’s lost his pep. He feels 
we don’t need him, that we can get along 
just as well without him. In fact, he 
doesn’t want to come back.” 

Jennison not back! 

Miss McCorkle, peppery little fire- 
cracker, raised her head, her blue eyes 
snapping. She would resign. That’s ex- 
actly what she would do! It had been all 
very well to be secretary for Eddie Harris 
while Mr. Jennison was away, like school 
without the teacher; but she wasn’t going 
to work for a fellow like Eddie all her life. 
No, sir! 

And Eddie Harris frowned uneasily. 
He had rather enjoyed the importance of 
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Per fectzon“Live Heat’ 
Ovens for perfect baking 


AKE baking needs steady heat, evenly circu- 
lated. Perfection “Live Heat’’ Ovens fulfill 
this requirement to the letter. Freshly heated 
air circulates quickly around the food. Then 
it’s forced out, carrying excess moisture. Nicely 
browned crusts are assured. 


Only Perfection Ovens employ the “‘Live Heat’’ 
principle. Completely satisfactory on oil, gas, 
and other types of stoves. 10 oven 
models, 1 pe) 2 burner sizes. From 
$3.10 to $10.00. At any dealer's. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


No smoke, soot, or odor 
with Perfection 
long-chimney burners. 
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They are stamped with red triangles. 
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A glimpse of roadside beauty that 
delights the motorist. 


Long, lazy hours between sand and surf—Santa Barbara. 


Rest, Relax 


This Summer 





—in a vacation land that’s different and new 


OST of all, you need com- 
plete change—of environ- 
ment—of thought—of activities 
—fresh interests—and the vital, keen 
enjoyment of the things you love 
most to do, whatever they may be. 


You will find them here in South- 
ern California, with alluring settings 
of mountains and sea, orange, palm 
and pepper trees, Old Spanish Mis- 
sions, lovely vistas of valleys and 
hillsides. 5000 miles of paved high- 
ways—smooth as city pavements— 
lead to all of these, while the great 
interurban trolley system even climbs 
a mile-high mountain. 


At any time of year, you can play 
golf or tennis, swim, dance, hike, or 
rest through a long succession of 
these delightful days with cool 
nights (spent un- 


age mean temperature in a central 
city (U. S. Weather Bureau records 
for the past fifty years) is 66 degrees 
for June; 70 for July; 71 for August, 
and 69 for September—a grand 
average of 69 for fifty summers. 
Humidity is always low. 


Attractive little bungalows, half- 
hidden under clambering roses, fash- 
ionable hotels, or cozy apartments are 
available to suit every taste at reason- 
able rates. : 


Come via Los Angeles and San 
Diego, return by way of Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Spo- 
kane. See the Great Pacific Coast in 
one memorable trip. 


Reduced rates are in effect on all 
railroads from May 15 to October 31. 





der blankets), 
eveninsummer, to 
give you a keener 
edge for living. 
For this is one 
of the World’s 
finest summer 
lands. The aver- 





We have issued 
probably the most 
complete book on 
vacations ever 
printed; 52 pages, 
illustrated. Just 
send coupon be- 
low and get a 
copy free. 





One of Southern California's Old Missions— 


San Juan Capistrano. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 








The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well 
over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and 


is the hub of one of the country’s richest agricultural 
communities. 


The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of South- 
ern California are indicated by the following facts and 
figures pertaining to the County of Los Angeles alone. 


Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925), 
$85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,- 
503; Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 bb!s.; Harbor 
Imports (1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 
16,154,566 tons. Total Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. 


: A producing season of 365 days a year permitting year 
round crops. 


Dept. 4-C, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 


and opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 


O Los Angeles (© Riverside 0D Santa Barbara 
O) Orange 0 San Bernardino © Ventura 
0 San Diego 
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being Jennison for three weeks, but he 
drew the line on keeping the job up for- 
ever. He liked his long lunch hours and 
the five o’clock closing time too well. 
There was so much confounded responsi- 
bility. 

Even the little file clerks looked con- 
cerned. Mr. Jennison was just awful 
when he bawled you out, but he was nice 
to go to when you were sick, much nicer 
than Eddie Harris, who was always sus- 
picious that the headache you had wasn’t 
genuine. 


Jennison was moodily sitting up when 
Mr. Carter came the following morning. 
He came blithely, Mr. Carter, for he had 
a plan worthy of one who had given words 
of guidance to the Electrical Engineers 
and the Civic Pride Committee. 

“Well, well, Jennison!”’ he exclaimed 
heartily, as he shook the limp hand his 
dazed general manager offered and bowed 
to Miss Meredith. ‘“‘How are you? I’m 
glad to see you at last. You know we’ve 
had an exclusion act placed on us at the 
office.” 

“Exclusion act?’’ queried Jennison, 
puzzled. 

“T put it on,” admitted Mr. Carter 
with a smile. ‘‘When I heard you had 
gone to the hospital, I told Harris and the 
rest of them to let you absolutely alone, 
and under no condition to disturb you. 
‘Jennison’s going to have a chance to be 
sick,’ I said. Ha-ha! You know how an 
office is. They had a campaign all ready — 
telephone calls, visits, letters, flowers, and 
all the rest of it. But I put my foot down. 
Of course, we’ve kept in touch with you 
right along, and when Miss Meredith told 
us yesterday that you were going to sit up 
today, I lifted the quarantine.” 


Eh nimbipcoct head, slumped in the pil- 
lows, cocked itself erect. ‘‘Indeed, I’m 
sitting up,’”’ he replied vigorously. “‘ Now 
if there are any matters you’d like me to 
attend to, Mr. Carter, I can have a type- 
writer installed in my room. Miss Mere- 
dith can take dictation ——’”’ 

“No, sir-ee,’”’ said Mr. Carter firmly. 
“Youre not going to do a thing until you 
come back. And—er—speaking of com- 
ing back, I might as well tell you now 
what the directors and I have decided to 
do with you.” 

While Jennison gaped, Mr. Carter 
stroked his mustache and continued: 
“We've felt for a long time that we ought 
to have a closer, more personal touch with 
our branch offices in Chicago and San 
Francisco. The managers in both places 
are capable enough, but we need some- 
body else—a sort of manager of managers. 
That’s what we want you to be. You'll 
stay in the main office here most of the 
time, a good six months or more, but every 
so often you'll skip out to Chicago or San 
Francisco, stay there a month or so, and 
whip things into shape. Then there are 
often national and international events 
at which we ought to be represented. That 
big convention in Switzerland next spring, 
for instance. And, of course, the salary 
will be—er—adjusted to meet the de- 
mands of your new position.” 

Mr. Carter beamed with satisfaction. 
The directors had not yet been apprised 
of their action, but they would be at the 
next meeting. They were a tractable lot, 
the directors. 

Jennison sank back on his pillows after 
Carter had left. Chicago, San Francisco, 
Switzerland! Manager of all the Dun- 
brook, Carter & Coes offices! 


E GLOWED and expanded; then 

frowned. Carter had kept the office 
from sending him things. How about 
those roses? Humph! Strange! 

The next visitor was Miss Grace Mc- 
Corkle, bearing a five-pound box of candy. 
Miss McCorkle gave the gossip of the 
office, and Jennison laughed until his side 
hurt to hear about Peters sitting in some 
glue,-and Sadie Severance—honest, the 
things that girl does!—putting a piece of 
cheese in the brief case of a fresh insur- 
ance agent. 


“a 


A darn good secretary, mused Jennison 
after she had gone. She had her erratic 
moments in spelling and punctuation, of 
course, but she was a dandy stenographer 
just the same. He meant to have asked 
her about those roses. Humph! Odd! 

That afternoon came young Harris to 
tell his chief of the major business events 
that had taken place, and to bring a bas- 
ket of fruit. Harris was a mighty fine 
young chap, Jennison told himself, with 
good ideas of his own. He must let the 
youngster carry some of them out. Not 
a word said about those roses. Humph! 
Funny! 


ND in the early evening, if one of the 
little file clerks didn’t come—the one 
who on past occasions had cried! She 
brought a book, and told Jennison it was 
swell. A cute little snippet, thought 
Jennison kindly, and looked up to greet 
Fletcher, who had in his hand a box of 
cigars. A good scout, Fletcher, even 
though his ideas on advertising were a bit 
revolutionary. A good scout. Nothing 
discovered about those roses. Humph! 
The limit! 

“T don’t think you need me any more,” 
said Miss Meredith with a bit of a sigh 
as she entered to tuck Jennison in bed for 
the night. 

“Why not?” blustered Jennison. Some- 
how he felt very gloomy indeed. What did 
candy, fruit, books, cigars, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Switzerland, more salary 
amount to? 

When he was well and went back to the 
office, there would be no more Merry- 
Sunshine to read to him, joke with him, 
coax and cajole him into eating things 
that were good for him. 

The office? It wasn’t sufficient now. 
Oh, he still cared for it, of course; would 
still dream and plan for it. The idol was 
back on its pedestal, but it had cracks 
in it, deep cracks, which must be filled 
with the cement of human friendship and 
human love. No, the office wasn’t 
enough now. 

Miss Meredith did not answer, but the 
blood rushed to her cheeks. Red, it was. 
Dark red. Like a rose. Roses! And 
suddenly Jennison knew who had sent 
the flowers. She must care something 
about him, although he couldn’t under- 
stand why she should. He was old, thirty- 
eight; he wasn’t especially good-looking; 
and he was possessed of a fiendish dis- 
position. Yet unquestionably she must 
think rather well of him. Nice, when he 
thought so well of her! 


OW Arthur Matthews Jennison was a 

man of business and a man of action. 
When, therefore, he was comfortably in 
bed and Miss Meredith came to take his 
pulse, he thought the time propitious. 

“Will you,”’ he commenced, when plop 
went the thermometer in his mouth. 
“Um shush . . . glur 
awrh . .” he sputtered. 

“What is the matter?’ gasped Miss 
Meredith, quickly withdrawing the in- 
strument. 

“A nice way to treat a man when !ie’s 
proposing !”’ 

“‘How did I know you were proposin:?” 

“Well, I was!” 

“Pardon me for interrupting!” 

But Arthur Matthews Jennison was no 
longer the man of business, nor was he the 
man of action. 

He was the man who had never jad 
friends, and who had brown eyes ‘hat 
didn’t go at all with the rest of him. 

“I—I’d be awfully glad,” he pleaded 
humbly, “if you’d think of marrying me. 

“T’ll think of it,” said Marion Meredith 
gently; and after looking to see that the 
door and the transom were closed, she 
pressed her cheek against the cheek of 
Jennison and replied softly, ‘I’ve 


thought. But, dearest, I’ve sometliing 
frightful to confess. I can’t take dicta- 
tion!”’ 


“Oh, but I can,” said Arthur Jennison 
happily. 

All things considered, a very pretty 
speech! 
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It’s just as true of 


1 VEGETABLES 


Only the reputation of 
the label can guarantee 
the quality you want 


That’s why it’s so important to insist on DEL Monte! 
That’s why this one label is such a sure guarantee of 
uniform quality—on vegetables as well as fruits. 

Det Monte Vegetables are the finest that Nature 
produces—grown under ideal conditions—canned at 
the moment of perfection—their flavor insured by 
Det MONTE experience and care. 

Asparagus Tips, for instance, are always at their 
best under the Det Monte label. Uniform in goodness 
—tempting in appeal—every inch of them a pt ate 

Remember, too—there are many other delicious 
varieties: Det Monte Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, etc. 
Their quality is always the same—their dependability 
assured before you buy. 

Special folders of recipes for Spinach and 
Asparagus, as well as ‘The DEL MONTE 
Fruit Book”, are yours for the asking. Just 


address Dept. 115, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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peas 
asparagus 
corn 
spinach 
tomatoes 


Just be sure you say 


~ DEL MONTE 


string beans 





-pimuentos 


sauerkraut 
pumpkin 
carrots 
beets , etc. 


FINAL CHOICE MUST REST ON STYLE... 





CHARM ... INDIVIDUALITY 


FTER all . . . isn’t a woman’s 

viewpoint sounder?  Partic- 
ularly in the selection of such an 
intimate possession as a motor car 
. .. Consider milady and her hus- 
band at a showroom . . . Ponder- 
ous talk [among the men!} about 
horse-power .. . gears... clutches 
... Not a word about style... 
Not a word about those little 
touches of individuality . . . that 
elusive charm and custom-exclu- 
siveness that always have and 
always will distinguish the smart 
from the commonplace. . . All 
good cars are mechanically good 


but Paige cars are style leaders .. . 
Mohair upholsteries . . . inlaid 
walnut panels . beautifully 
clustered instruments aglow in 
reflected light . . . silken entrance 
grips . . . cleverly placed arm 
rests . . . It is no wonder that 
such a charming ensemble... 
such a perfect blending of all 
that is vogue and good taste... 
has made Paige not only “The 
Most Beautiful Car in America” 
but the smartest as well... 
Drop in...at a nearby Paige 
showroom ... soon... and 
you'll sense the great difference. 


The Paige line comprises twenty models, offering a wide range of body 
types and color combinations. Factory list prices range from $1095 to $2795. 


*PAIGE* <* 
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— 
don't go now we'll be caught in the 
crowds, and it’s a terribly long drive, and 
tonight ——” David turned away while 


sh} enumerated the night’s plans. 

hey were not the only ones taking ad- 
vantage of an early departure. The roads 
were crowded with machines, and their 
chauffeurs could do no 
more than crawl. The 
slowness of the pace 
made David fidget; he 
found it hard to keep his 
thoughts on the conver- 
sation eddying around 
him. 

Elsie was an inveter- 
ate talker, and he had 
long since discovered it 
made small difference 
whether he listened or 
not, so long as he said 
‘Really!’ at proper in- 
tervals, or “‘Is that so?’”’ 


OW she was running 
on in her usual way: 
‘But Dave’ssoaddicted 
to the wild life there’s no 
use offering him any- 
thingelse! What would 
you say, Dave, old dear, 
if I told you Dorothy 
and I are planning a six 
weeks’ run to France 
this summer, just to see 
the sights at Deauville, 
and be utterly quiet?”’ 

‘Quiet ?”’ her husband cut in. “‘My dear 
Elsie, you couldn’t survive twenty-four 
hours of quiet!” 

David turned away, conscious of a dis- 
taste for Elsie’s chatter, and saw with re- 
lief that they were entering the Maxwells’ 
place. As they rounded the drive, Alixe 
waved to them from the piazza; she was 
surrounded by three or four people. Be- 
yond, where the links adjoined the garden, 
David discerned Harry Lloyd and a group 
of men making ready to drive. 

Harry Lloyd was one of his best friends, 
a man with whom he had golfed for years; 
but as he looked at him, oddly he seemed 
a stranger. He could remember nothing 
about him except his passion for golf. It 
was preposterous, he told himself, to have 
been friends with Harry for a lifetime, and 
know nothing of him beyond his golfing 
score and a collection of funny stories. 
For a distorted instant, Harry’s handsome 
florid face and robust figure posed against 
the sky were utterly alien. 

With an effort after casualness, David 
reminded himself that he was to play golf 
with Harry tomorrow morning, but simul- 
taneously an indefinable thought reared in 
his consciousness, made him feel uncom- 

table. What could it be? But, of 

ourse, he had no other engagement; he 
avariably golfed with Harry Sunday 
mornings. The machine stopped, and as 
‘e turned to give his hand to Dorothy 

e marveled anew at her freshness, her 
neauty. “Look lovely,” he half whis- 

ered, and watched with amusement the 
surprise in her glance. 


{UT she passed him, was calling some- 
‘2 thing in her laughing voice to Alixe, 
. ho waved a cake-filled hand, and pushed 
* large Persian cat from her lap onto the 
‘oor as she rose. 

David found himself helping with the 
‘ca, although the cups he passed shook in 
their saucers. 

Later he talked to a very pretty girl 
u hom he had never met before. 

‘Guess how much I won at the races?” 
she asked. 

But I didn’t see you there!” 

She laughed. ‘‘ You were so absorbed in 
the horses, you didn’t see anything else. 

Sut I won on Glistering Gold too.” She 
lifted a mesh bag and jangled it before his 
face. “You know all about horses, don’t 
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Week-Ends are Work-Ends 


(Continued from Page 23) 


you? I watched the ones you were mark- 
ing, and followed your example each 
time.” 

What she was saying sounded entirely 
absurd. David was unable to recall any- 
thing about the races; he couldn’t possi- 
bly have spent the afternoon there. He 

stared frowningly at the 


lowed his leads on the 
horses, preoccupied and 
puzzled. 


€ pretty girl who had fol- 


OROTHY inter- 

rupted them: 
“We're going on now 
to the Wests’, but Al- 
ixe’s bringing Miss Wil- 
lette to us tonight.”’ 

There was a larger 
group at the Wests’ than 
at the Maxwells’. Ev- 
eryone was in the gayest 
mood. 

Several men joked 
David about the bear- 
ishness of the market 
this morning; and at 
each allusion, surprise 
assailed him. 

Marion Lloyd, hesaw, 
was beckoning him; with 
a feeling of pleasure he 
excused himself from the 
group of which he was 
a member and ap- 
proached her. 

Marion was a tall woman, whose utter 
purity of profile and leisureliness of man- 
ner gave her a quality of Greek statuesque- 
ness. ‘“‘Come into the library; I want to 
talk to you.” 

David followed her through several in- 
tervening rooms and past many people. 
Marion spoke desultorily to several as they 
moved by, but at the same time managed 
to keep David in tow. When they were 
alone she said, ‘“‘ Dorothy looks badly. I 
wonder if you’ve noticed it?” 

He stared at her in surprise. Marion 
was Dorothy’s best friend, the woman of 
whom she saw the most, and for her to 
make such an announcement astonished 
him. 

She read his thought. ‘‘Men never see 
anything, they’re blind as bats, especially 
where wives are concerned. I tell you, 
Dave, she’s far from well. Get her out of 
all this sort of thing ——”’ 

“But I’ve thought several times today 
that she never looked better!”’ 


“7 TSHAT’S because she’s in a whirl of ex- 
citement. Excitement’ll keep anyone 
up. But look at her when she wakes in the 
morning, as I did the other day, or late at 
night when the stimulus is let down.” 

On the piazza again, he shot Dorothy 
a glance. She was sitting between John 
Carter and a man named Wingate, and in 
the delicate beauty of her summer dress 
and wide hat she looked as young as a 
child, instead of a woman who had been 
married eight years. Extraordinary, the 
way women retain their girlishness! The 
remembrance of Marion’s warning flashed 
its absurdity to his brain as Dorothy 
turned her glance of bright insistence on 
him, and rose. 

“Collect everyone, Dave, we must be 
going!” 

He signaled Elsie, who was deep in con- 
versation with an army officer; and past 
repeated good-bys, and injunctions to 
Marion about following them, David bore 
his wife and the others at last to the 
machine. 

Through the conversation as they drove 
away, his thought recurred to what Mar- 
ion had said of Dorothy. But search her 
face as he would, he could detect no trace 
of ground for worry. 

As they reached home and turned into 
the drive, he saw little Davey and his 
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IGHT dollars is worth saving any time, isn’t 

it? And a clogged drain may visit your house 
at ‘‘any time,” as it did Mrs. A. W.’s, and leave 
a plumber’s bill behind it. But... 


Not if you have Drano in the house! You 
simply shake it down the drain. Add water, and 
it boils its way through the most obstinate drain 
obstruction, dissolves the waste-matter com- 
pletely, scours the pipe clean and leaves it 


Use Drano regularly in every drain in the 
house—they’ll never become clogged or even 
lazy. Drano keeps drains open, free-flowing 
always. And Drano positively cannot 
harm enamel, porcelain or plumbing. 


Let Drano do this dirty work 


Drano will scour that burnt-in cooking black from 
pots and pans; clean out the downspout and refrig- 
erator drain; remove grease from the garage floor; 
clean and deodorize the garbage can. Keep a can of 
Drano handy always. At your grocery, drug or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for full-sized can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Drano 


Cleans and Opens 


35¢ in Canada Drains 25 ¢ 
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Cleans 
refrigerator 
drain-pipes, too 
A tablespoonful 
or two of Drano 
each week will 
keep refrigerator 
drain-pipes clean 
and sanitary. 
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Baby’s fishing for a dream 
—fishing’near and far— 
His line a silver moonbeam is, 


His bait a silver stay... 2... 


This bottle 
makes a happy baby 


It is the easy-to-clean nursing bottle, wide at the 
top —and with the natural-shape breast- nipple 


HE dimpling, crooning, happy 
baby! How grateful is the mother 
with a healthy baby. How jealous she 
is of the slightest thing concerning 
his health. She knows that baby’s nurs- 
ing bottle is an important factor— 
and she selects the safe nursing bottle. 
She knows, too well, the dangers of 
using the narrow-necked nursing 
bottle, knows how possible it is for 
germs to lodge in the inside angles of 
such a bottle—and every germ a 
grim threat to baby’s health, even to 
his precious life! That is why all care- 
ful young mothers think first of the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. That is why 
thousands of physicians and nurses 
select this nursing bottle. 

The Hygeia Nursing Bottle is the 
bottle that baby likes—he seizes 
eagerly on the breast-shaped nipple 
that is so like mother’s. And it is the 
bottle that mother likes, too, because 
she can clean it so easily. The food- 
cell of the Hygeia is shaped like a 
drinking glass, with wide mouth and 
straight sides. The broad, breast- 
shaped nipple is also easy to clean. It 
can be turned inside out as quickly as 
you turn baby’s wee sock—you can 
see every bit of surface and be sure 
that it is immaculately clean. 


The Hygeia Breast-Nipple yields in 
all directions, but is designed so that 
it cannot collapse. Each Hygeia Bottle 
comes in an individual carton. The 
name Hygeia is on the food-cell as 
well as on the breast-nipple. Look for 
it—this is your insurance that you are 
getting the bottle that baby will like! 

Notice in the illustration below 
how the Hygeia Rubber Cover seals 
the food-cell tightly for storage until 
baby’s feeding time. 

The Hygeia Nursing Bottle is ap- 
proved by thousands of doctors and 
nurses. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 
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governess on the porch of what had once 
been the lodge keeper’s house. The boy 
was dressed in vivid yellow, and above the 
fair baby face his hair was like a flame of 
gold. He lifted his eyes as the motor with 
his mother and father swept by, but his 
interest in them was mild. Almost at once, 
he turned to the balloon with which he 
was playing. 

“‘T’ve put Davey and Miss Cook in the 
lodge house till Monday,”’ Dorothy ex- 
plained. ‘‘We’re so crowded this week- 
end. Anyway, it isn’t good for a child to 
be surrounded by people.” 

As they entered the door of the house, 
a butler whispered to Dorothy that all her 
guests except the Lloyds had arrived, and 
simultaneously put a telegram into her 
hands. 

She read the telegram rapidly. “It’s 
from the Wellingtons’—they’re arriving at 
seven, and Helen wants to stay till Mon- 
day! Dave, where on earth shall we put 
them? The house is crammed full, even 
Davey’s quarters ——”’ 

David said, ‘‘Give them my room. I'll 
go down to the lodge house with Davey.” 


ri ILL you? Oh, that’s wonderful.” 

Dorothy threw hima grateful glance. 
“T’ll have your golf things sent down 
there and as soon as you’re dressed for 
dinner, Winniecan make 
the room. You won’t 
mind hurrying, will 
you?”’ 

David nodded _ ac- 
quiescence and, with a 
wave to the others who 
were electing to loiter 
in the library, mounted 
the stairs. 

There would be eight- 
een for dinner, Dorothy 
told him when she came 
down, and again he 
scrutinized her to see 
how Marion could have 
said so surprising a 
thing. She was dressed 
in a gown of clinging filmy lace, shot with 
a faint iridescence, and above exquisite 
arms and shoulders, her blond head was 
as lovely as a child’s. ‘‘ You’re so sweet 
to go down to the lodge house,”’ she mur- 
mured above the place cards she was assort- 
ing according to some strange cabalistic 
device in her own thought. 

At dinner, David found himself between 
the girl he had met at the Maxwells’ and 
Helen Wellington. The girl eyed him as 
they sat down with the cool appraising 
glance of eighteen. Her hair was the 
color of oak leaves in autumn, the richest 
red he had ever seen, and her skin made 
him want to run his hands along the 
tapering length of her arm and close upon 
her throat. 

“‘T won on every tip I cribbed from you 
today,” she said, and added, ‘“‘Perhaps 
I’ve fallen in love with you too. Do you 
like to dance?” 

“Try me tonight.”” David was amused 
by the girl’s utter coolness. 


Bw P43 wanted to meet you for a long 
time. The legends they tell of your 
spectacular career in Wall Street have a 
fourth-dimensional quality. Is it*trédu 
operate by intuition? Reverse your pol- 
icies? Right-about-face in the twinkling 
of an eye, as people say?”’ 

“Oh, but you mustn’t believe anything 
you hear about my Wall Street activities,” 
he remonstrated. ‘Especially the legend 
of my lightning changes.”’ His eyes caught 
Marion Lloyd’s, and oddly above the bab- 
ble about him, he knew a withdrawn quiet 
moment. ‘‘What’s in your thought?” 
something prompted him to whisper to her. 

At the far end of the table, Harry was 
in the midst of one of his stories, and under 
cover of the gusto of his performance, 
Marion answered, “India, Dave : 
where action is subordinated to reaction.” 

Reaction? Marion’s odd observation 
was like a great light upon David’s mood. 
He understood now why he could recall 
nothing of the races, or the morning’s ex- 
citement. It was not action, but reaction, 





which was important, valuable; and 
present-day life left no time for reaction; 
event crowded too thick upon event. 
Action itself was mere shadow, and like 
shadow it passed—unless through re- 
action it attained to reality. 


ITH dessert, the girl beside him mur- 

mured, “‘ Mrs. Lloyd has had you long 
enough. And I'll wager anything she 
hasn’t told you she could fall in love with 
you.” 

“Will you tell me that?’’ David put the 
question less out of gallantry than con- 
vention. The girl was following the tacit 
rules of the game as played by her con- 
temporaries. However, he would rather 
enjoy kissing her, her skin was so ex- 
traordinarily white. Only women with 
faultless skins, he decided, should allow 
men to kiss them. But Dorothy was 
rising. With a laughing remark to the red- 
haired beautiful girl, he let her pass. 

The men lingered round the table an 
inordinate time, while Harry Lloyd hurled 
stories at them. Across from him, Harold 
Yates said, ‘‘How’s your golf, Dave?”’ 

Before he could reply, the voices of 
women interrupted, “‘We’re ready to go 
on, if you can give us a little of your at- 
tention Dorothy paused in the 
wide doorway, and her slight, childish 
figure in the lace gown 
shot with a faint iri- 
descence was very al- 
luring. 

The men rose at once, 
and after a babel of 
ejaculation, arrange- 
ment, counter arrange- 
ment, mistakes and 
rectifications, David 
found himself in one of 
three machines dashing 
off to the club. 

The air of the ball- 
room was stifling after 
the rush of their drive, 
and as David’s arms 
closed around the red- 
haired beautiful girl a sensation of dizzi- 
ness assailed him. ‘“‘Let’s get out of this,” 
he suggested when they finished the dance. 

On the veranda she sank into the depths 
of a wicker couch and motioned him be- 
side her. ‘‘ You’re so romantic—all those 
intuitional tales about you!” 

“Ts that the only thing makes me ro- 
mantic?” 

“Well ——” She hesitated, and re- 
garded him appraisingly. ‘‘ Well, that de- 
pends on what you do next.” 





“T SHALL kiss you next,’”’ David said, 

and proceeded todoso. Her skin was 
amazingly white, also it was sweetly 
scented —lily of the valley, he decided, and 
remembered reading somewhere that that 
was considered the most sensual of all per- 
fumes. His outstanding conclusion was 
that kissing the red-haired beautiful girl 
left him utterly unmoved. He wondered 
if she were as bored as he. 

Simultaneously, she said, ‘‘It’s rather 
terrible, isn’t it?” 

“What?” 

“Kissing people when you aren’t in love 
with them. I’ve decided the Puritans 
were right, after all. It’s much better to 
make a mystery of love. Mystery’s te 
only thing that gives it magic. If you 
don’t mind, I’m going back to the ba'l- 
room and dance with some of my collee 
friends. Boys that young don’t kiss near:y 
as much as men your age ——”’ 

“T say!” David ejaculated. 

But she was walking away from him. 

The drive home was a repetition of in- 
numerable other drives from one irrele- 
vance to another, hot and urgent and 
empty. And then against the fatigue of 
his mood, the fact that he was to spend 
the night in the lodge house—where at 
last they stopped—was an alleviation as 
cool as dawn, stealing indefinite and mys- 
terious across the world. 

“Good night, Dave darling, and don't 
be lonesome,” Dorothy repeated, and they 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Just See what these two 


MARVELOUS 


New Pre 


PARATIONS 


will do for your Cuticle ' 


Vv 
A 


Perfected by the Greatest Authority on 


66 @-OvELY oval shaped nails depend on the 
beautiful curve around the nail base which 
comes only when two things are done for 

the cuticle--ONE you must remove the dead 


cuticle. TWO you must restore the 


Cutex Cuticle Cream and Oil are not just the or- 
dinary cuticle softeners you have had before. They 
have been especially blended by the greatest author- 
ity on the manicure to banish forever the problem 
of ugly dry cuticle. 


As soon as you start to use 


the Manicure 


them the cuticle has a velvet smoothness. The 
bewitching half moons peep out more and* more. 

Choose the one you prefer. Mr. Warren will send 
you samples of the Cream and Oil with the famous 
Cutex Cuticle Remover and Powder Polish. Just fill 
out the coupon below. If you live in Canada, ad- 














ae si 
missing oils. 


So says Northam Warren, the great 
authority on the manicure. 


And so with Cutex, already being used 
for removing all dead cuticle, Northam 
Warren has now especially created these 
two marvelous new preparations for the 
supplying the cuticle with 
Sinking right into the 
thirsty pores, the cuticle becomes so soft 
and pliant it is a simple matter to train 
it to a lovely oval. The nails are almond 
shape, the fingers look long and slender! 


second step 
its missing oils. 


Just see what Cutex Cuticle Cream or 
Oil will do. One manicure and your cuti- 
cle is so much smoother. In a few nights 
it will look better than you ever thought 
it could. Really pretty, soft and pink 
instead of just something to push out of 
sight. It won’t get dry or ragged any 
more. 





no T remember your nails can’t look 
nice if old dead cuticle clings to 
them. Even the wonderful new Cream 
or Oil can’t remove that. The only thing 
that has ever been perfected that will 
remove dead cuticle is just the familiar 


dress Dept. J-4, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 
Northam Warren—New York, London, Paris. 





a4 
Lovely ovals are 


attained by keeping the 

















cuticle soft and pliant” 


Sotthan. Wann 
This is the ideal nail. See how the 
perfect ovals at base and tips give 
an aristocratic length, and an oval 
shape to the whole nail. Only by re- 
storing the needful oils to the cuticle 
after all the dead skin has been re- 
moved, can you have the lovely ovals 
that give this desired almond shape. 

















Cutex Cuticle Remover. 

















Then supply the lacking oils to the 
cuticle with either of these wonderful 
new preparations. Smooth the Cream or 
Oi! over the cuticle and under the nail 
tips. Leave it there until you are ready 
tor the polish. If you have a tendency to 
exccssive dryness, spread on either the 
Cream or Oil every single night at first. 


Che first step 
in caring for 
the cuticle 


With Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, every trace of the 
dead useless cuticle, every 
little patch of old skin 
must . removed before 


the beauty of the nail 
base can show. 


The new Cutex Cuticle CrEAM 
created to supply the missing oils to 
the cuticle, correct dryness and prevent 
hangnails. Used regularly in the man- 
icure after removing every trace of dead 
cuticle, it becomes a simple matter 
to have perfect ovals. 





The second step in caring for the cuticle 


form. 
your regular manicure. 


the beauty of your nails and cuticle. 


Wry the Cuticle needs Oil... 


The tiny rim of skin at the nail base is an outer ex- 
tremity. The.atural oils that keep the rest of the skin 
soft and pliant do not feed it. Extremes of heat and cold, 
sun and wind, steam heat and hard water dry it all the 
time. If the needed oils are not supplied it becomes 
so dry it cracks into a thousand tiny roughnesses and 
finally painful hangnails appear. Cutex Cuticle Cream 
and Oil feed the needed oils to the cuticle. When either 
is used regularly the cuticle will be delicately soft and 
firm so the nail base acquires the oval that gives 
slenderness to the whole hand. 


The new Cutex Cuticite O1 is 
like Cutex Cuticle Cream—in liquid 
Use the Cream or Oil as part of 
And at night 
until the dry condition is overcome. 
Either of these preparations promotes 


am BotH aT ONCE— 


together with the famous 
Cuticle Remover + + + 
10¢ for 6 manicures. 








T enclose 10c for samples of Cutex Cuticle Cream, 
Cutex Cuticle Oil, and Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
together with other essentials for the manicure. 


Z Norruam Warren, Dept. J-4, 114 W. 17th St. N. Y. 
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Old English Wax film 


gives Lasting Floor Beauty— because the wear 


is on the wax, 


F lpweied easy way to beautify and 
protect floors, linoleum, wood- 
work and furniture against wear is 
now available to everyone. It is the 
Old English Wax film treatment. 


This treatment coats the surface 
with a thin, hard wax film that pro- 
tects the beauty of the wood against 
hurrying feet, everyday dirt, children’s 
carelessness, possible stains. 


Do it this easy way 


You merely glide the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher over the floor. It’s as 
easy to use as a Carpet-sweeper. It 
goes under furniture and radiators. It 
polishes right up to the baseboard. 
So simple a child can use it. So sturdy 
it lasts a lifetime. Nothing to get 
out of order. 

First, the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher applies a protecting film of 
Old English Wax over the floor. 
Next, it polishes that wax film toa 
deep, glowing lustre. And the work 
is done. 

The Old English Wax film 
method gives lasting beauty to all 
floors—old floors, new floors, wood 
or linoleum. Whether your floors 
are now varnished, shellacked, or 
painted, they need this protection. 


Save the cost of refinishing 


Treated this way, your floors will 
never again require a 
complete refinishing. 
Merely give them an 
Old English Paste Wax 
treatment once or twice a 
year. Such frequently used 


FREE: Costly book 


on home beauty 


Every woman interested in making 


her home more lovely, more attrac- Name... 
tive, will want this book. The cou- 
pon brings your copy free. Address 





not on the floor 


spots as doorways can be kept flawless 
by an occasional “touching up.” 

To keep your floors always cleanand 
bright, simply go over them occasion- 
ally with Old English Liquid Wax. 
It not only removes the dirt, but 
brightens and renews the polish. The 
Old English Waxer-Polisher does all 
the work of applying and polishing 
both the paste and the liquid wax. 


Read money-saving offer below. 


7 7 a 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing and department 
stores. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, use the coupon below. 


© 1927, A. S. B. Co. 
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$510 waxing outfit for only $320 











The A. S. Boyle Co., 1061 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Cl Check here for 
free book only 


Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.”’ 


CF.0 0498 6.4 0.04.6: 0 046 we 01.0.0 00 6 9ineh 04 oe eenedeeeeene tee 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher... $3.90 
1 Can Old English Paste Wax ... -45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax.. 75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. . Free 
ahaa $5.10 

Special Price........... 3.90 





WOU SAVE occ seceis $1.20 


For prices west of Denver and in Canada 
see coupon below. 





Fill in coupon and mail today 








Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send $5.10 Old English Waxing 
Outfit at $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg 
and West, $5.00) enclosed. 








PASTE, LIQUID, POWDERED WAX FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, 


WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 





(Continued from Page 132) 


all said things of no consequence, which he 
answered as inconsequently. 

A light had been left burning in the hall 
of the little house. As David entered the 
door he paused a moment, conscious of 
relaxation. The sound of the motor died 
on the air; and in the uncanny mixture of 
artificial light and approaching dawn, he 
had that fleeting familiar feeling which 
often preceded one of his brilliant in- 
tuitions. 

Across the room, a little toy lamb was 
lying overturned on its wooden pedestal. 
It evoked in his mind an impression of the 
transience of babyhood. Davey, he told 
himself as he mounted the stairs, was 
growing into childhood—and he had 
hardly known him. His night clothes were 
laid out with punctilious care. As 
David slipped into them, a feeling of 
peace swept him. And as his head 
touched the pillows, he was aware of the 
events of the day as if they were defi- 
nitely of the past—divorced from him. 


OT the length of 
sleep, but the qual- 
ity of it, is important. It 
is possible to sleep heav- 








' 


this were something he had often done. 
The child slipped to his knees for a mo- 
ment of prayer. Without volition, David 
found himself doing the same thing. 

After the service began, his atten! ion 
fixed on Davey and the happiness with 
which he entered into the singing, e.pe- 
cially the Venite. However, apart from 
his interest in Davey, he was realizing that 
he enjoyed the singing too—the sonorous, 
gorgeous phrases and the cadence of the 
music. 

He had not, he told himself, sat through 
a church service—save a wedding or 
funeral service—for years and years; but 
with the reading of the first lesson, it was 
as if he had slipped back into his own 
childhood when churchgoing was a regular 
thing. Above the altar, stately with tiger 
lilies, a window of amber glass admitted a 
spear of golden light 
where tiny motes were 
floating. David watched 
the floating motes 
through half-closed, lazy 
eyelids. 

Uae He maketh 
me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. ... 





ily and long, and wake 


Yea, though I walk 





exhausted. And it is pos- 
sible to sleep for a short time, and wake 
rested and refreshed. 

Something of the latter experience was 
David’s the night he spent in the lodge 
house, near his son. He could not have 
slept more than a few hours, but he 
drifted awake rested and calm, with the 
thought in his mind of frying bacon and 
the aroma of coffee. 

As he took his shower, he heard dis- 
tantly a sound of voices—little Davey’s 
and Miss Cook’s—discussing pirates. 

When he descended the stairs, little 
Davey looked up from a bowl of steaming 
oatmeal. ‘‘Daddy! Daddy! But there 
isn’t any oatmeal for you. I ate it all but 
this.” 

Miss Cook, an Englishwoman, put out 
an admonishing hand. ‘There’s orange 
juice and bacon and coffee and marmalade 
and corn bread for your father, Davey. 
Don’t you think that will be enough?”’ 

David said, “‘I heard you discussing 
Captain Kidd while I was dressing. Is he 
one of your favorites too?”’ 

They launched into a discussion of 
pirates and pirating, Spanish Mains and 
sunken galleons, and David was interested 
to find how much of the forgotten lore of 
pirating returned to him under the ardent 
questioning of his son. 

Later Miss Cook announced, ‘‘ We must 
go now, if we are to be in time.” 

Mingled with her words, there came to 
David a sound of church bells ringing on 
the air, and an instant remembrance of 
the steeple he had dreamed of as his train 
passed through the flat Long Island 
countryside outside the tunnels. 

As Davey slipped from his chair, to 
stand a moment in the shaft of sunlight 
which streamed through an opened case- 
ment window, David said, “‘I’m going to 
church with you—we’re going to spend 
the whole day together!” 


T WAS then he penciled two rapid notes. 

One was to Harry Lloyd, saying he was 
forced to break his golf engagement. The 
other was to Dorothy. It told her some- 
thing important had come’up which would 
necessitate his being away all day. Would 
she forgive him, and apologize to their 
guests? When he joined Davey and Miss 
Cook, the latter said, ‘‘We’re early, but 
I want Davey to learn promptness—it 
avoids the habit of hurry.” 

David iooked at the governess. ‘“‘ You 
are quite wise. How did you evolve such 
a theory ?” 

She answered, ‘‘I study America, and 
Americans, Mr. Randall.” 

“Daddy,” the child interrupted, “‘after 
church’s over, will you help me bury some 
pirates’ treasure?”’ 

When they entered the church Davey 
jad the way, and his father followed as if 


through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 
for Thou art with me. . . .” 

God? Where in all the crowded hours 
of his days and nights had he had time for 
thought of God? 

When he followed Davey into the sun- 
filled world, he had come through a de- 
cisive and epochal experience. 


INNER was waiting for them—Davey’s 

midday dinner of roast meat and vege- 
tables and milk, and junket for dessert. 
When lunch was finished, Miss Cook said 
it was time for Davey’s nap, and at the 
look of oblivion overspreading the child’s 
face, David too felt utterly sleepy. 

He decided to stretch himself in the 
swing on the porch and glance over the 
newspapers, which were as yet unopened. 
When he had established himself, instead 
of reading, he closed his eyes. 

Davey wakened him later, saying in a 
stage whisper, “‘But daddy’s asleep, and 
he wants to help me bury the pirate’s 
treasure.”’ 

David drifted back with a flash of 
laughter in his thought, ‘‘Have you got a 
spade, and things to dig the hole?”’ 

By aid of the map Davey had made, 
they came at last to the base of a tree 
where the loot of Captain Kidd Junior was 
to be buried. Miss Cook had not ac- 
companied them, and for a while after 


their mission was accomplished, Davi",.-; 


and the child remained in the mysterious 
wood, beneath the marked tree, discussing 
pirates. 

But they wandered from that absorbing 
topic to talk of God. ‘‘Miss Cook says,” 
Davey volunteered, ‘‘that God made ihe 
stars up in the sky at night, only I hardly 
ever stay up late enough tosee them. |dut 
when I’m a man like you, daddy, |!’m 
going to study the stars. You study ihe 
stars, don’t you?”’ 

The clear eyes under the flame of si:in- 
ing hair interrogated him with suc! a 
burning intensity that David flinched. ‘‘I 
want to tell you something: I don’t sti.dy 
the stars, I haven’t looked at anything as 
lovely as a star with any real interest ‘or 
years and years. But I will, if you'll 
teach me about them.” 


T THE big house, David told hims«if, 
they must have finished lunch, 2d 
now they would be hurrying off to golf «n- 
gagements or to bridge. He wondeied 
what Dorothy was doing, wished sudde:ily 
that she were with him. 

Golf—for the first time since he pen- 
ciled his note to Harry, he remembered 
golf. But the thought of it fell away from 
him with an infinite weariness. The end- 
less rounds of golf over endless courses 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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HE—so attractive, so clever, so 
charming—why should she be so 
neglected! 

Home from the dance. Not even her own 
sister, for all her sympathy, can bring herself 

Di eee. sk a ee se eS 


| The unfortunate part of it all is that perspiration 
| odor is ‘fa delicate subject.”’ 

But it ought not to be. Everyone perspires. It is 
perfectly natural. All perspiration has an unpleasant 
odor. That, too, is natural. For perspiration is 
simply nature’s way of constantly ridding the body 
of certain waste matter which happens to generate 
: an unpleasant odor when it contacts with the air. 
- - The unfortunate thing is that we notice it on 
others, but seldom on ourselves. And no one 

will ever tell us. ~ 
F But let there be no uncertainty about this 
y important matter. It is so easy to 
3 offend. It is also so easy to guard 
our personal daintiness against all 
unpleasant body odors. 


“Mum” is the word! 
“(Mum ”’ is the dainty snow-white 
deodorant cream that neutralizes every 
body odor the instant it occurs. As 
you dress in the morning, 
a touch of ‘‘Mum’’, 





“*Mum”* 





C,. BOSSERON CHAMBERS 
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applied to the underarm and wherever perspiration 
is closely confined, keeps you as fresh and sweet 
as when you stepped from the morning bath. 

The woman who really cares about her complete 
personal attractiveness would not think of being 
without the freedom from embarrassment that 
‘‘Mum’’ so positively assures. 

And as for that other embarrassment that dainty, 
careful women are so particular to avoid, ‘‘Mum’’ 
is the perfect answer. ‘‘Mum’’ is so safe that it is 
used with the sanitary napkin. 


To save silk stockings 


A very practical use of ‘‘Mum’’ is to prolong the life 
of silk stockings by neutralizing the destructive acids of 
foot perspiration. A little “‘Mum/”’ applied to the foot 
will definitely give you longer wear from your hosiery 
and a greater foot comfort and freedom from possible 


odor as well. 
> ~ ~ . 


You will find ‘‘Mum’’ at all drug and department stores 
in the United States, 25c and 50c. Also in Canada, and 
in nearly every country throughout the world. Get 
*‘Mum’’ today. See our Special Offer. 
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Special Offer 


“Amoray”’ is a new 
idea for the toilette of the 
fastidious woman. A\l- 
though a talc of the finest 
Italian grind, astonish- 
ingly soft and smooth, 
“Amoray”’ is something 
more. Itisperfumed with 
the subtle fragrance of 
many flowers. 

In order to introduce 
“Amoray” to you, we 
will send you a 25c jar of 
“Mum” and a 25c con- 
tainer of “Amoray”— 


both for 40c postpaid. 





SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia April, 1927 

Enclosed is_ for offer checked. 0 Special Offer—25c *‘Mum”’ for personal daintiness 
and 25¢ “‘Amoray”’ Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare and exotic fragrance— 
50¢ worth for 40c postpaid. (© Introductory size of *“Mum’’, 10c postpaid. 
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Thetallcan, diluted, makesan over- 
owing quart of pure rich milk 
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Irresistible! .. Made this new way... 


Lemon Cream Pie made with Carnation Milk 
has a delicately fragile texture, a smooth, rich 
creaminess that even the best of bottled milk 
cannot give. Richness is contributed by its double 
cream content; fine-texture through “homo- 
genization”—by which the cream is broken up 
and evenly distributed throughout the milk. 
You'll find you prefer Carnation Milk — pure, 
fresh, whole milk in its most convenient, 


© 1927, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


dependable, economical form—for all cooking. 


Carnation Lemon Cream Pie—34 cup Carnation Milk di- 
luted with 34 cup water, 1144 cups sugar, 5 tbsp. lemon 
juice, 1 tsp. grated rind, 2 eggs, 414 tbsp. flour, pinch salt, 
1 tbsp. butter. Scald diluted Carnation Milk; stir into 
mixture of flour, sugar, salt. Cook 25 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Remove from fire; stir in beaten yolks, cook 
2 minutes, add butter, lemon juice and rind. Pour into 
baked pastry shell; cover with meringue; brown. 


Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


440 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
540 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 
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seerned stupid, unprofitable. To lie as he 


was lying now, under a great tree in the 
depth of a forest, playing pirates with a 
child whose eyes interrogated him from 


beneath a flame of shining hair, was im- 
measurably more worth while. 

The trouble, he reflected, was that 
people no longer made recreation a di- 
version. Instead, it was their work. 

As he and Davey sauntered back to the 
lodge house, across the intervening dis- 
tances David caught sight of a party of 
golfers cutting through a wooded stretch. 
They were very far away. But it must be 
Harry, of course, and John Carter, and 
Wellington. He thought he discerned a 
woman’s figure. They seemed to be carry- 
ing something, but before he c- uld decide, 
they vanished round a jutting hill, were 
lost to view. 

An unexpected pity swamped him. By 
this time, having completed thirty-six 
holes of golf, they would be overstimulated 
and overheated by the sun, eager for 
further excitement. Odd it should never 
have occurred to him how stimulating golf 
is—one of those things whose quality is 
like eating salted nuts, or sailing, or pick- 
ing daisies in a field. One never got 
enough, it enticed one always farther— 
always the next hole, the next drive, the 
next round. 


ELL, he would spend his Sundays 
with Davey for a while. That is, if 
he could make Dorothy understand. 

Miss Cook greeted them on their return, 
and led Davey in to supper. “‘He’s had 
such a wonderful day with you,”’ she said. 
“Look how his eyes are shining!’’ 

After supper Davey sat on his father’s 
lap while the sun sank to rest beyond the 
wood which sheltered them, and David 
told him stories of sunsets. And presently 
Davey was relaxed and warm in his arms, 
as children are in the first deep intensity 
of sleep. 

Later, David reminded himself, he 
ought to go up to the big house; they 
would be descending for dinner.  Ir- 
relevantly he wondered if the red-haired 
beautiful girl was still there—amazingly 
white skin she had. For an instant, it was 
as if he were among them, listening to 
Elsie’s incessant chatter, he almost saw 
her before him; Dorothy, too, trailing a 
gown of lacy fragile draperies. He wished 
Dorothy were here. It was so quiet and 
peaceful in the dusk of the porch, with no 
sound except the chirping summer insects. 

Was it possible he was sleepy? He had 
had one nap today, but watching Davey 
fall asleep had acted as a drug to his senses. 
With a feeling of delicious self-indulgence, 
he put back his head and closed his eyes. 

rhe swing was comfortable—he would 
stay here all night if the impulse didn’t 
move him to go upstairs. 

A faint breeze was stirring the leaves, 
and in it the insects’ hum was infinitely 
Crowsy. He fell off to sleep remembering 
the words of the psalm the clergyman had 
read: “He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul. . . .” 


; ATER, but how much later he could not 
hy calculate, he was wakened by that black 
‘eeling of a presence near him in the dark. 
“or a frozen endless moment he held his 
breath; then moved slightly, opened his 
eves. 
; Faint against the dimness stealing 
‘hrough the doorway he discerned a 
‘voman’s figure—Dorothy’s figure. 

She turned at once, her hands held out 
gropingly, as if she were blinded. 

‘Dorothy, something’s happened?” 
_ Her eyes met his in the faint light of the 
Coorway. “Where have you been all day? 
Hlarry Lloyd dropped dead on the golf 
links this afternoon ——” 

“Here,” he said, and beyond the sight 
of her drawn face before him in the dim- 
ness, he saw a thin defile of figures 
through a wood. 

“Here?” Dorothy echoed. 

He put his arm around her. “Tell me 





“We didn’t know where you’d gone— 
the note said you’d been called away. 
And afterward, ' hardly remember what 
happened. .. .” 

“Perhaps you’d better not talk about it 
now Me 

“Oh, I’d rather; I won’t be able to get 
it out of my mind for ages. We were play- 
ing together; I said I’d take your place. 
Old Harry never seemed so full of fun. 
We played eighteen holes in the morning, 
and afterwards he insisted on eighteen 
more.” 





AVID stared at her; it was as if he had 
heard before everything she was say- 
ing, and would say. 

ea John got hold of the villaze 
doctor, although there wasn’t any use. He 
died there on the golf links at my feet; old 
Harry telling some story or other ——”’ 

“And then?” 

*‘IT had to break the news to Marion.” 

“Marion!” David ejaculated. 

“Later everyone dribbled in, laughing 
and calling for tea or drinks.” 

‘“‘Terrible!’’ But his mind was follow- 
ing Dorothy in only the most perfunctory 
way. 

“Couldn’t stand the big house another 
moment, so I came down here to be near 
Davey.” 

*‘Oh!”’ David exclaimed. In the shock 
of her news, he had not thought to wonder 
why she was at the lodge house. 

“Everyone but John and Elsie has 
left. We didn’t have dinner, and Marion’s 
gone over to her own place to be with the 
children.” 

“That was wise.” 

Dorothy moved away from him into the 
house, touched with restless fingers the 
woolly lamb which had evoked for David 
an impression of babyhood. ‘“‘There’s 
more too. The old doctor—I wish you 
could have heard what he said. He talked 
to John and Elsie and me about golf and 
exercise She wheeled abruptly, 
came and stood beside him, touched his 
shoulder with her hands. 

“Exercise?” 


E SAID Americans take too much ex- 

ercise, live at too high speed, overdo 
things. It was all old stuff, but the way 
he said it, with Harry dead in the next 
room. . . .” She lifted her strained face 
to his. ‘David, I’m frightened—you live 
at such a terrific speed!” 

“What else did the doctor say?” 

“He said going to church was good for 
high blood pressure, and Sunday should 
be a day of rest. He said everyone needs 
one day of rest in seven, and modern life 
overlooks that: It does, too, David; we 
play harder than we work.” 

“Yes.’”’ David was filled with chagrin 
that he did not feel more acutely what she 
had been telling him, but it was too old, 
too familiar—can one grieve for ancient 
griefs? He had known all this always: 
The news of his friend’s death, and 
Dorothy’s strained face staring at him in 
the garish glare of an unshaded light. 

Some impulse prompted him to draw 
her out of the garish light into the quiet 
darkness. 

The stars Davey had talked of with him 
in the wood were shining now, immutable 
and serene above the transience and fret of 
human things. 

“I’m glad you came down here,” David 
said. 

She turned her eyes to his; in the 
spangled starlight, anguish was like a veil 
upon her face to hide it from him. ‘I had 
to get away from everything—the big 
house, all we’ve been doing. I must get 
away from it altogether, the sort of life 
we lead. .’ She stumbled into in- 
coherence. 

“Dorothy? Do you mean —— 

“IT can’t go to Europe with Elsie. It’s 
you I want, and little Davey, and quiet.” 

The familiar intuitive feeling touched 
David, and lingered. 

This that she was saying was old in his 
memory, and accepted. Old in his mem- 
ory, and accepted, too, the changed way 
of life he saw before them. 
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KS OUD SILVER. 


~just where wear comes hardest 


b it le patterns—Romance and Century... exqui-' 4 
N77; sitely refined... JNLAID with solid silver many times the y 
thickness of ordinary plate... backs of both bowls and handles 
of the most used pieces. 


Originated by Holmes & Edwards—this exclusive quality, 
heavily JNLAID beneath the super plating, is a superior silver 
plate for lifelong usefulness and charm... and genuine /NLAID 
costs you no more than other high grade plate. Write Dept. A 
—to Ann Adams for her New Table Service Guide. 









+ NEW! Dinner Service for Eight. In a 34-piece Tray of silver and blue, 4 
: only $44.50. Knives with hollow handles and stainless steel blades. Start 


with 34 pieces—add other pieces later. Tea Spoons $3.75 set of six. 






Made and guar- 
anteed by the 
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Edwards Silver 
gn Co.(Internation- 


In Canada, by 
the Standard 
Silver Co, (In- 
ternational Sil- 

ver Co, of Can- I 
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o/New style 


SINKS 
that food acids 


wont roughen 
or discolor 
= 


Dozens oF TIMES every day, your kitchen sink is 
exposed to the action of such fruit and vegetable 
acids as lemon and tomato juice—and the ingre- 
dients of cleansers. This is its hardest service. 


Just as “Standard” led the way with the one-piece 
sink, set “‘yard-stick high”, so “Standard” now gives 
you sinks with a lovely gleaming white finish that 
stays smooth, gleaming white, and glossy. 


This enamel is exceptionally hard. It is more dura- 
ble, and is the first enamel that is really easy to keep 
clean. It retains its beautiful gloss and luster. With this 
wonderful new improvement, the kitchen sink reaches 
its highest development and utmost convenience. 


More light since the back is low. Until now, the backs 
of sinks have always been 12 inches high. This one 
goes under unusually low windows and ‘gives four 
inches more of light, air and sunshine. At the same 
time, it protects the wall perfectly. 


More room in the sink. These new sinks are two 
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seem 


INCH INCH INCH 

LOW DEEP WIDE 

BACK SINK FRONT 
to go under to prevent to give the 


lower windows. over-the-rim splashes. lovely low line. 


inches wider, giving more room on the drainboards 
and in the sink compartment. They are two inches 
deeper—so the edge of a dishpan comes well below 
the rim of the sink, preventing over-the-rim splashes. 

A smart low line in front. Beauty is emphasized 
both in the finish and in the design of these newest 
‘Standard’ Sinks. The deeper front gives them a trim, 
massive appearance directly in line with the smartest 
trend in kitchen furnishings. 

A new style faucet, This faucet, of the popular 
Swinging-Spout type, is more compact and more 
decorative. It is set to allow a full thirteen inches 
between the mouth of the faucet and the opening of 
the drain. You need this room when you fill a tall 
pitcher or large cooking vessels. Finished in a new 


‘St andarnd” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


April, 1925 









“These three eights’ 


make new sink history 


“Standard” way, this faucet will not tarnish or cot- 
rode, and resists common acids. 

A built-in garbage container. Sliding in and out under 
the sink, this exclusive ‘Standard’ feature saves «ozens 
of steps every day. It is of vitreous china, holding 
a covered container of aluminum. All metal purts ate 
non-tarnishing, like the faucet. 

Three styles—seven sizes. You have three styles and 
seven sizes to choose from in these newest sinks. You 
can have a single or double drainboard model. Every 
one has the distinctive “Standard” trade-mark <learly 
impressed in the enamel on the right hand en: 

On display near you. “Stondard’ Showrooms ir mote 
than 50 Cities invite you to inspect these most .:ttrac- 
tive new sinks and make comparisons. 

Write for book. It is full of interesting information 
about these newest sinks. You will find it inva!uable 
in wise kitchen planning. Free on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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Roses for All 


(Continued from Page 31) 


fiawers are sO generously proportioned. It 
| thrive the country over—if protected 


in the North, of course. California was - 


rong enough in itself to put the Los 
\ngeles on the ballot, a gorgeous salmon- 
»ink, fragrant and perfect flower, as it oc- 
curs on the Coast, but less successful when 
crown in the East. Madame Butterfly, a 
rowing favorite, is somewhat of Ophelia’s 


stock with cion. Roots, too, must be 
pruned; it seems like operating on a dying 
thing, but it is the only way to pull a rose 
through the severe shock of uprooting, 
shipment and transplanting. 

A cubic foot is generally a big enough 
excavation to hold a rose’s roots without 
cramping, if you have pruned coura- 
geously. The rose must be settled natu- 
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complexion. 
deep red_blos- 
soms and its 
sturdy growth, 
and Gruss an 
Teplitz, with the 
same charms, 
strike a mascu- 
line note. From 
the magic hands 
of Pernet- 
Ducher, thegreat 
French breeder, 
come the love- 
liest roses in the 
yellow band of 
the spectrum, 
Souvenir de 
ClaudiusPernet, 
Ville de Paris, 
voted superla- 
tive of novelties, 
and lovely little 
Mrs. Aaron 
Ward. 

The best baby 
rambler was de- 
clared Cécile 
Brunner (Ma- 
dame Ducher, 
1881), a pale 
pink rose by no 
means perfect, 
but cheerful and 
adaptable. In 
the field of hedge 
roses the new 
Rosa hugonis 
from China, 
named in honor 
of Father Hugo 
missionary and 
rose lover, car- 
ried off the 
laurels. It is a 
big, strong, glori- 
ous golden rose 
whose introduc- 
tion is largely 
due to that tire- 
less lover and 
promoter of the 
‘vild roses of the 
Orient, ‘‘Chi- 
nese’? Wilson, 
assistant di- 
rector of the 
\rnold Arbore- 


tum. 


‘Planting 


}2UT already 
‘27 we have 
ted more va- 
ilies than Ros- 
‘ind’s little 
irden can ac- 
i'mmodate. 
<oses may be 
Ought and 
anted in spring 
“© autumn, but 
they arrive 


Columbia, with its perfect 








The Old ‘Rut 
B 


»y 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


“THERE wanders through a 
pasture land 
A farmer’s winding wagon trail 
That leads him to his other fields— 
Across a brook and down the 
dale, 
Then up a rising bit of ground, 
And through a stretch of 
woodland lane, 
So sweet when sun-steeped 
through the day, 
So fragrant, too, when drenched 
with rain. 


The wheel marks prove his faithful 
toil; 
Their laden weight has firmly 
cut 
Through softer portions of the 
earth, : 
To varied depth, a well-worn rut. 
He glories in the scent of morn, 
The wagon’s friendly lurch and 
creak, 
The click of hoof on cropping stone, 
The wayside birds that almost 
speak. 


He knows the smell of homely 
weed 
And pungent mint along the 
brook, 
The fragrance in the berry lane 
Where bushes fill each zigzag 
nook; 
He feels the clear warmth of the 
sun, 
The coolness of the wind’s 
caress, 
The icy tang that spurs him on 
Through gales of wintry storm 
and stress. 


He knows the road when early 
dusk 
Blots out the sun and skies grow 
dark; 
He sees the flash when horses’ 
hoofs 
On stony stretch glint out a 
spark; 
And if he keep himself alert, 
Contentment’s doors will never 
shut; 
Year in, year out, new joys abound 
Though he must move in the 
old rut. 


/ 








rally, gently and politely but firmly into 


the ground; good 
garden soil being 
added, tamped 
down and added 
again. A_ well- 
planted rose can- 
not be pulled up 
except by a 
mighty effort. 
Immediate wat- 
ering follows and 
must berepeated 
often for some 
time. Watering 
of roses young or 
old always con- 
sists in a good 
long soak from 
the hose, di- 
rected at the 
roots; never turn 
the spray on 
leaves and flow- 
ers. A little 
water is worse 
than none. 
These are some 
of the inviolable 
rules from the 
Decalogue of the 
Rosarian. 


(are 


EDGE roses 
and _ climb- 
ers are pruned 
only for appear- 
ance, for the re- 
moval of dead 
wood, and so on. 
But bedding 
roses are more 
severely pruned, 
the ideal being 
a few strong, 
short, thick 
main branches, 
and a few ele- 
gant long stem- 
lets that will 
look well in a 
vase. A few fine 
blooms are 
worth a dozen 
little ones in the 
rose bed; the 
opposite is true 
of the climbers 
and hedge roses, 
where the aim is 
individual _per- 
fection compro- 
mised with gen- 
eral display. 
Roses, like 
every othercrop, 
profit by fre- 
quent cultiva- 
tion of the soil 
around their 
roots; it checks 
weeds and loss of 
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‘ter frost has nipped the soil, store them 
‘1a cool, dry, dark cellar, moistening their 
‘oots a little from time to time, till they 
can be planted. If they come on a dry, 
hot, windy day, do not plant them, but 
lay them slantwise in an open trench 
and throw wet earth over them, till they 
can be set out on a still, cool, moist day. 
When her roses arrive Rosalind must take 
‘ortitude and the pruning shears, and cut 
down to within six inches of the joint of 


iinet 


ground water. And like all other things, 
the rose is heir to many ills, of which 
mildew, black spot, the rose chafer and 
the green fly are the worst. Nicotine kills 
the flies, but in too great strength is also 
capable of killing the roses. Black-Leaf 
40, sulphur dusting and Bordeaux mixture, 
with arsenate of lead are considered the 
all-around sprays. For the rose chafer and 
scale insects, removal by hand is about 
the only cure. 


OSSAMER layers, silken-soft— 
G delicate, tender creases. That’s 
what babies’ skins are made of. Tiny 
bundles of flesh, sensitive to the slight- 
est rubbing—skin-folds that need pro- 
tection to save them from angry chafing. 

To keep these skin-folds always 
comfortable, here is a special powder- 
lubricant—Johnson’s Baby Powder. 

Like healing cream, it smooths into 
chafed surfaces, anoints roughened 
areas with the effect of a soothing 
lotion. Yet it is the daintiest of pow- 
der, fluffy, flaky, clean—invaluable to 
sprinkle on the body after the baby’s 
bath, before he takes his nap, every 
time diapers are changed. A super-soft 
protective, it prevents painful rubbing 
and chafing. 

The base of this powder is Italian 
talc, a flaky substance mined in the 
Alps, which breaks into airy particles 
light as thistledown. Purified and 





Rub your palms to- 
gether briskly and no- 
tice how the skin grows 
warm and moist. Re- 
peat the motion, using 
Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der. There is no fric- 
tion, no ensuing 
warmth. 
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C heal folds, so easily chafed 
they need this powder- Lubricant 
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sifted, it becomes a creamy powder, 
soothing and absorbent. Like a magic 
veil it covers tender skin without dan- 
ger of clogging the pores. 

Other precious aids to comfort are 
blended with the talcum base—delicate 
perfume; a boracic compound which 
serves as a mild skin-healer, neutraliz- 
ing the acids expelled by the folds of 
skin. The result is a powder soft as a 
whisper, a caress to the tenderest body 
—a healing agent used by more mothers, 
hospitals, and eminent physicians, than 
any other baby powder. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, without a flaw or blemish, give 
him the protection that will keep him 
always beautiful. Keep his skin healthy 
every day—soft, pliable, safe—free 
from discomforts, with Johnson’s. 


Each baby powder tin 
bears the Red Cross 
mark of hygienic puri- 
ty. Make sure that you 
always get Johnson’s. 
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“Since we've had our new 
Hamilton, my daughter 
really loves her music” 





/so~love to play 
the Hamilton Piano 


In more than 125,000 happy homes, 
the Hamilton is the center of family 
entertainment and musical education. 


Discriminating music lovers and be- 
ginners, alike, prefer the Hamilton 
because of the enduring richness of 
tone, an action responsive to the most 
delicate touch, and its unusual beauty. 


Any Hamilton dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate the remarkable qualities of 
this piano which has won a world-wide 
reputation for unqualified satisfac- 
tion. In grands, uprights, players and 
reproducing models. Mail the coupon 
below for our new and _ interesting 
book, ‘‘ How to Know a Good Piano.” 


“The /mpr O ved 


HAMILTON 


PIANO 


built by Baldwin 








April, 1927 








The Baldwin Piano Co., (Dept. H) 
142 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, your new book, ‘* How to 
Know a Good Piano.” 





In winter, roses are often elaborately 
boxed for protection, with little compli- 
cated coverings resembling old-fashioned 
fireless cookers. This is a procedure for the 
rich man. Leaves and straw will suffice 
for most of us. Remember that it is the 
base of the rose that matters most. If 
the tips freeze back they will be renewed 
from the base; if the base freezes the rose 
will have to be cut down to the ground, 
unless indeed it is killed outright. Of 
course there is no use in trying to grow the 
tenderer climbers in the North; a tender 
bedding rose may be protected because it 
is low growing, but thirty feet of climber, 
sprawling up a trellis, can scarcely be 
sheltered properly. 

And having lavished care and love and 
labor upon her little city back yard, it 
shall, next June, verily blossom with the 
rose for Rosalind. The air will be heavy 
with the scent of her 
roses, that odor which 
for ages has been to 
man the perfume of 
romance. The rose 
was sacred, in turn, to 
Isis, Venus, and to the 
Virgin Mary. Time 
was when the streets 
of Rome were strewn 
knee-deep in roses, for 
a conqueror’s home- 
coming, perhaps; or 
merely in order that 
some patrician girl, 
treading the path from 
her father’s house to 
her husband’s—the 
path which every Ro- 
man girl had to walk 
whether she would or no—roses might 
reflect her joy, or solace her reluctance. 
Across the spaces of time, across the gulf 
of the Dark Ages, those ancient roses still 
glow; they keep their perfume still, in the 
poetry of Horace, in a strange, pathetic, 
pungent way, like the odor of faded petals 
in a rose jar. 


‘Rose Legends 


HE rose has worked in the imagination 

of the Western mind like a red fire. 
Cathedral builders who should have been 
thinking about the Saints and the Proph- 
ets found themselves making rose win- 
dows, great circular panes of glass cut up 
into petal-like sections and made to glow 
like the heart of the queen of flowers, with 
a light that keeps alive forever the fire 
and splendor of the Crusades and the days 
of castle, knight and troubadour. The 
Legend of the Rose was the most popular 
romance of the Middle Ages, and it occurs 
in all the tongues of Europe, telling how a 
rose becomes a girl, or in some versions, a 
girl a rose, or how, by the kiss of a maiden, 
a rose is turned into a prince. But though 
it stood often for passionate love and has 
been the lover’s flower from antiquity, the 
rose was frequently a symbol of purity. In 
every country occurs the story of a 
medieval girl, accused of light virtue and 
condemned to the stake, when the flames 
or fagots turned to roses, proving that 
the Virgin Queen had ever kept her arm 
about her innocent daughter. This story 
can be traced back to the Orient, and 
there one discovers a host of other rose 
legends. 

And it is from the Orient that most of 
the blood of the modern rose has come. 
History lies back of this fact, a history 
fragrantly commingled with the story of 
the spice trade, the tea trade, and the 
trade in silks, dyes, jade and ivory—in 
short, the China trade, which formed such 
a colorful chapter in the story of Georgian 
England and early America. 

True, before ever the British East India 
Company established its station at Can- 
ton, roses bloomed in old gardens of 
Europe, but they came from the wild 
native species of England, France and 
Italy. The gardener to Louis XV himself 
could only assemble a score or so of differ- 
ent kinds to please a great lady; quaint 
old flowers almost forgotten now—the 
French Rose, the Provence Rose, the 





Cabbage Rose, the Dog Rose, the Musk 
Rose, “‘ full of dewy wine, the murmurous 
haunt of flies on summer eves,”’ or Rosa 
alba, the common little wild white rose of 
Europe, into which a flush of pink some- 
times prettily stole, when it was called 
Maiden’s Blush, in the days when maidens 
blushed. White roses of York and red of 
Lancaster did England know in the Wars 
of the Roses, but it was to the Crusaders, 
so legend has it, that old gardens owed the 
yellow roses. From tangled thickets of 
Syria and the Balkans came the sulphur 
rose, the copper rose, and the Damask 
rose— Damask for Damascus, be it noted. 

Killarney roses, lovely as an Irish lass, 
our stately American Beauty, even the 
familiar Rambler over your garden gate, 
come all from heathen China. The sturdy 
and splendid rugosa was a favorite, per- 
haps with Genghis Khan, for it bloomed 
first in his country. 
Even the exquisite 
Cherokeeofthe South- 
ern states belies its 
Indian name, for it 
came, with the Ram- 
blers, in one of the first 
hulls ever to make the 
British East India 
Company’s route from 
Canton to London. 
Old tales, brave tales, 
lie in the perfume of 
these blossoms on 
your garden wall 
stories of discovery 
and danger, of the 
courage of the many 
men who have gone on 
the quest of the rose. 

The Macartney rose immortalizes the 
name of Lord Macartney, who brought it 
back from China in the days of the eight- 
eenth century, when such a journey was a 
venture indeed. Fortune rose does honor 
to the name of Robert Fortune, mid 
nineteenth century adventurer and bota 
nist, whose own diary tells the mighty 
tale of how he beat off a storm of Chinese 
pirates single-handed, firing from behind 
the bulwarks of his junk, whilst his 
cowardly crew hid in the hold among the 
roses and tea plants and wistarias he was 
carrying home to England. There was 
Sir Abraham Hume, who raised the first 
tea-scented rose in England, and _ pre- 
served forever the fragrant secret of for- 
gotten gardens of Cathay; there was Sir 
Francis Greville, who gave us that quaint 
variety of the Rambler which we call the 
Seven Sisters because each branch bears 
seven dainty buds; there was A. Henry, 
whom no lonely crag of hostile interior 
China could bar from his quest for the wild 
prototype of the Chinese Monthly Rose; 
and there was Frank N. Meyer, the ag- 
ricultural explorer, who drowned in the 
Yang-tze River in 1916. 


Pw KRUETZFELDT 


Two Patrician Families 


N THAT flood of roses from the Yellow 

Land that invaded Europe a century 
and a half ago, two patrician families 
stood splendidly forth. One was the fam 
ily of the Monthly Rose, taking endles 
forms but always having the happy fac- 
ulty of repeated bloomings. By improve 
ments and hybridizing this old-fashioned 
Monthly Rose has been bred into th 
. wonderful Hybrid Perpetual. The ruling 
monarch of the great house of Hybric 
Perpetuals is, to most tastes, the Amer- 
ican Beauty, and by that token you may 
see that the Hybrid Perpetuals shine in 
size, perfect form, rich color and strong 
blooming powers. What they lack is 
variety, unconventionality and delicacy. 

And it is these qualities that endow the 
other royal house, that of the tea-scented 
roses. Less hardy, prone to brief bloom- 
ing, the aboriginal tea rose nevertheless 
stood for all that was dainty, graceful, 
varied, and somehow essentially feminine 
in roses; and what aromait bore, what deli- 
cate pencilings and shadings, what light 
showers of color beauty and form beauty! 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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No More Dull-looking 


sa" 


Complexions 


I can tell you how to have that 
indescribable charm of fresh 
young girlhood. I want to give 


you my secret for 


Youthful 
Beauty 


Instantly 


By eMadame Ffeannette de Cordet 


Famous Beauty Specialist 


OW you can have more beauty—beauty that is 

young-looking and natural-looking—and you can 

have it instantly. No more dull-looking complexions— 

you can flash into new vivacity and youth with this 
special twin treatment for beauty. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder and Pompeian Bloom, used 
together, will transform the most sallow of skins into 
fresh loveliness. Select the shade of this powder that 
exactly matches your skin—for these shades are perfectly 
blended for the various types of skin-tones. Then select 
the tone of Pompeian Bloom that looks exactly like your 
own coloring—and you will be amazed at the improve- 
ment in your appearance. 

This powder is soft and velvety to the touch—deli- 
cately perfumed—a powder that spreads evenly, spreads 
with an enchanting smoothness. It has the extra virtue 
of staying on for hours at a time, making frequent pow- 
dering unnecessary. 

Pompeian Bloom, a rouge with youthful tones, looks 
exactly like your own coloring. It remains on your skin 
unusually long. It does not crumble or break, but keeps 
compact and usable—and comes off on the puff easily. 

Whatever your type—whatever your age—you can 
stand before your dressing-glass and see your skin assume 
the velvety texture and delicate tones that all women 
desire for their skin! 


My way to 
“Youthful Beauty” 


First, cover the skin evenly with 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. It im- 
parts the rose-petal softness of 
yout ). 

Then, a touch of Pompeian 
Bloom for color. Do you know 
that color in the cheeks gives the 
eyes 2 youthful sparkle? Now dust 
Over again with your powder to 
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Dompeian 


Beauty Powder aw Bloom 


SHADE CHARTS 


soften and blend the rouge. Re- 
sult’ Youthful Beauty—instantly. 

The shade charts show you ex- 
actly which shades of powder and 
rouge you should use for your own 
type of beauty. 

All shades of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder and Bloom for sale at 
drug and toilet counters. Price 
6oc per box. (In Canada slightly 
higher.) Purity and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


x & , 
SPECIALISTE EN BEAUTE 





PompE1AN Beauty PowDER 
comes in: Flesh—a decided 
rose-pink shade for the fresh 
youthful skin. 

Peach shade (formerly 
called Naturelle)—a delicate 
creamy-pink. 

Rachel shade is a rich 
creamy tone designed espe- 
cially to meet the require- 
ments of the skin that is 
known as brunette. 

White shade is only for 
those rare skins that are truly 
without color. 


PompeiAn Boom, a perfected 
rouge, comes in: Medium—a 
soft warm rose shade that 
gives natural color to the 
average skin. 

Orange shade, especially 
for the sun-kissed types. 

Oriental is the new poppy- 
red shade of Pompeian Bloom 
that finds favor amongst 
those who desire more bril- 
liancy in their complexion. 

Light and Dark shades are 
two other desirable tones of 


Medium Bloom. 








GET BEAUTIFUL PANEL 
AND SAMPLES 


Generous samples of Pompeian Powder and 
Bloom will be sent with the beautiful new Art 
Panel for only 1oc. This picture, entitled “The 
Bride,” is painted by the famous artist, Rolf 
Armstrong, and is faithfully reproduced in 
colors. Actual size 27 x 7 inches; art store value 
easily 7sc. Madame Jeannette’s booklet of 
helpful beauty suggestions also sent. 


TEAR OFF NOW! 
YOU MAY FORGET! 








Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2102 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin pre- 
ferred) for 1927 Panel and samples of Powder 
and Bloom. 


Street 
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Medium Bloom sent unless another shade requested. 














P the winding stairs the guests 

go trailing...lured by visions of 
broad-bosomed four-posters...of corpu- 
lent pillows suggesting sleepy oblivion 
... Of sheets that caress tired limbs into 
luxurious stretching and invite the toes 
to go adventuring down for more of that 

delicious thrill of good bed linen. 


Almost a century ago the Salem hostess 
found Pequot Sheeting expressive of the 
rich hospitality of Colonial New England. 
And ever since, in homes where hospital- 

ity is a tradition, generation after 

generation of American women 

have continually expressed 
their hearty endorsement 
of that wise first choice 


WHAT WOMEN THEMSELVES SAY 
ABOUT THE MARVELOUS WEAR 
OF PEQUOT SHEETS 
Recently, a disinterested party wrote to 
women in every state ofthe Union, asking 
what make of sheet they preferred, and 
why. The vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of Pequot, and like a tremendous 
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shout, came the reason.. 

‘BECAUSE PEQUOT WEARS LONGESsT!”’ 
Over and over again women praised the 
extraordinary puraBiLity of Pequot Sheets 
and their exquisite reev. Here are some of 
their comments on Pequot qualities, and 
in their own words: 

‘*] have had seven years’ service from two 
pairs of Pequot Sheets.”’ 

“*Fine, even texture; good weight; splendid 
Wearing qualities.’’ 

**Stand wear and tear of laundries.’’ 
‘“*Have used Pequot for 27 years and have 
always found them satistactory.”’ 

““They are the longest wearing.”’ 
“Trained by my mother... Find Pequot 
durable and fine.” 


Look well.” 


“<Fine and soft in texture... 

‘“‘Firmness. .. Long-life. . .Crispness after 
laundering.” 

‘*] find that they launder to look so well 


and give exceptionally long service.” 


If you are using Pequot Sheets, you can 
understand such enthusiasm! 
A small sample of Pequot and a list 
of sizes will be sent to you on request. 
NAUMKEAG STEAM CorTrTon Co. 
SaLEM, Mass. 
Selling Agents: Parker, Wilder & Co. 
New York and Boston 
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(Continued from Page 140) 


ad then to the work of Nature and of 
clever yellow hands of the East, the white 


mai added the one master stroke of genius 


in tne evolution of the rose. He mingled 


the pollen of the two great strains— 
ma:ried the two noble houses by ten 
thousand patient experiments and crosses. 


And that is how the majestic dynasty of 
the Hybrid Teas came into being. Tracing 
their ancestry back to the perpetual bloom 
of ithe old Chinese Monthly Rose, and to 
the fragrance and fairy form of the Chinese 
Tea Rose, the Hybrid Teas combine every 
fine quality of the two royal lines whence 
they are sprung. 

To countless patient workers we owe 
the roses that have flowered from these 
strains; but one name above all others of 
our countrymen wears the rose as badge, 
and that is the name of Van Fleet— 
Walter Van Fleet, who died five years ago 
in the sixty-fifth year of a life given over 
to roses. For Van Fleet had a dream, an 
impossible, wonderful dream: To put a 
rosebush by the door of every American 
farm woman. He could see them—women 
lifting tired eyes from their work to look 
out of the windowat barren prairie or stony 


Vermont hillside or poultry-scratched 
Southern barnyard. 

The task he set himself was to find a 
rose for every climate, every soil, in this 
vast-spreading land of ours. With this in 
view he put himself to the labor of making 
with his own hands thousands of crosses— 
stripping the rose of its stamens before 
they matured and self-pollinated the 
flower, then bringing in the foreign pollen 
from another strain, kept carefully under 
glass on a tray, and dusting it on the rose 
to be fertilized. The scorching Maryland 
summer mornings saw Doctor Van Fleet 
toiling on, regardless of tired back and 
burning head, regardless of a hand shaking 
a little with fatigue. Day in, day out, he 
toiled on the famous government farm at 
Bell, outside Washington, up and down 
the shadeless rows, among the thorny 
bushes. He made thousands of matings, 
and watched a thousand failures and suc- 
cesses. 

And then in Miami in the winter of 1922 
death stilled the hand that had given 
birth to so many roses. But the dream 
lives still and will live on, for the rose, by a 
claim older than history, belongs to 
womankind and blooms forever in the 
heart of man. 


When ‘Sweet Marie” Went to 


the Dressmaker 


(Continued from Page 103) 


in one piece, her petticoats are bloomers. 
And that is why, when the breezes blow, 
she never, never goes below! What, never? 
Well, hardly ever! 

It was a different tale, however, with her 
cousins and her sisters and her aunts of an 
earlier day. The breezes did things to 
them—pulled shirtwaist tails loose from 
their moorings, twisted belts, removed 
Janice Meredith curls, flattened sleeves 
and upset the general equilibrium of the 
costume. Although these ladies dressed 
with such care—and you had to be careful 
when you were draping sixteen yards of 
material on your person, over about seven 
layers of petticoats—the finished product 
was better adapted to the armchair than 
the street. To get the maximum effect the 
wearer had to be sitting or standing still. 
That is why proposals almost always hap- 
pened in drawing-rooms or gardens or 
other stationary spots. A speeding road- 
ster, or a barouche for that matter, would 
not have been suited to the garments of 
the heroine. 

And yet, she danced, this well and thor- 
oughly dressed lady. In clouds of shirred 
mull, in waves of china silk, in flowing 

treams of lawn and batiste, she drifted 
(hrough the mazes of the valse and two- 
step. What is more, she wore her dress 
“cut low.” In that age when skin was posi- 
tively banned by day, when to show a wrist 
vas ““daring,”” when the idea of conceal- 
ient had climbed right up to the neck and 
ut a choker on it that was only stopped 
'y the jawbone itself, she blossomed forth 
at the ball with her bodice drooping from 
oth shoulders. No wonder she made a 
nsation! No wonder she really looked 
pretty. And no wonder the man who put 
1s White kid-glove fingers on the slender 
vit of rounding rock that was her waist got 
a thrill, although the actual sensation was 
that of placing a hand on a well-built 
sandstone foundation. 
7 rhe truth is there never has been a 
time when a pretty woman could com- 
pictely hide the fact by wearing awkward 
or elaborate clothes. But there have been 
decades when she has almost succeeded— 
and one of these was during that sinking 
spell of fashion that overtook the world at 
the period under discussion. In the Great 
Age of Fuzz, when the rococos had it, 
feminine beauty had never been at a lower 
ebb. It was not one thing or another that 
Was SO ugly—not the choker with its fancy 
bows, not the balloon-tire sleeves, not 


heehee 


the padded shoulders—and they were 
padded—not the strange, shelflike solidity 
of the bust, but just the queer, fancy, dis- 
torted whole. The spirit that was building 
turrets and balconies and futile decora- 
tions on houses had entered into the souls 
of dressmakers and given them all a seri- 
ous attack of ruffle and rosette fever. 
Nothing looked right to them that wasn’t 
as trimmed as a wedding cake. If they had 
had their way, the race of woman would 
have drowned in a sea of baby ribbon and 
fluff. As it was, she looked as if she had 
gone down for the third and last time. 
Only her head was out. 

Naturally enough, the victims knew 
nothing about their own sufferings. They 
liked their taste. They thought every- 
thing pretty and elegant and refined. They 
did not even think the styles uncomfort- 
able. Not at all! They insisted they 
could breathe perfectly with a sixteen-inch 
waist. They liked the support of a good, 
high pair of stays. Those little tan high- 
water marks that chokers left on their lily- 
white throats didn’t matter, because they 
didn’t show. As for long skirts—who had 
ever heard of anything else? And what 
would happen anyhow if women went 
about showing their ankles? 

Well, it has remained for the modern 
woman to answer the question, and she did 
it by asking one first. Looking over the 
contributions of the past, she mildly in- 
quired how they got that way, and finding 
no satisfactory reply, she undertook the 
work of reform. There are those who 
think she has done it very well. As one 
who holds a brief for modern clothing— 
and a brief is just about all anybody can 
hold—I wish to state that I think the sil- 
houette of the woman today more simple, 
more practical and more beautiful than it 
has been for centuries. Of course, we 
shall be called to account for our shoes. 
They are rather gay and artificial, but 
they are also harmonious. As for the 
dresses, the sweaters, the coats—all fol- 
lowing the line of the normal figure, all un- 
trimmed, graceful, easy—I believe they 
will make a better showing in twenty years 
than the dresses of twenty years ago. 
There is a statue of Diana in a very short 
skirt, stepping forth to the hunt—and she 
still looks quite well. The modern flapper, 
if contemporary prophecy is worth any- 
thing, ought to fare not much worse. And 
the flapper has a bobbed head, whereas 
Diana has curls! 
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Healthy hair—fine spun, glistening with soft lights— 
is essential to a lovely appearance 


DULL LISTLESS Hair 
spoils the effect of the 


| pgthewad HAIR, gleaming with life, is 


yours by right! For your hair is a 


living growing part of you and needs 
only regular nourishing care to keep it 
gloriously healthy. 


If your hair is not as you would like to 


have it, it is because you have been 
neglecting it. 


And even the most beautiful com- 


plexion, the most exquisite frock cannot 
make you lovely if your hair looks dull 
and sick. 


Oily, straggly hair indicates that hair 


and scalp need exercise. 


Thinning hair shows scalp starvation! 


Unless you begin at once to feed the 
hair at the roots you will gradually lose 


ore and more of it. 
Dandruff is now known to be caused 


by germs. If but a few horrid flakes cling 


to your hair, heed their warning. They 
promise more serious trouble in store 
for you. 


Yet hair that shows any of these signs 


of neglect can be coaxed back to glorious 
health. All that is needed is a few 
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loveliest complexion or frock 


minutes’ nourishing care every day. 


Give your hair this easy treatment. 


Invigorate scalp circulation 
Combat dandruff infection 


UST moisten the scalp generously with 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then with 
‘stiffly held fingers move your scalp vigor- 
ously in every direction to work the tonic 
down to the very hair roots. Move your 
scalp and not your fingers! Do this over 
every inch of your head. This treatment 
makes the whole scalp tingle with new 
vigor and leaves your hair soft, clean and 
manageable! 
You will be amazed after only a few days 
of this treatment to find how much bet- 
ter your hair looks and feels. 
Kept up regularly it gives your hair 
new beauty—makes it gleam with new 
lights, makes it soft, alive, abundant! 


Don’t put off this treatment. Start 
now to protect your hair. Get a bottle of 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine today at any 
drug or department store. Look for signa- 
ture on each bottle. Pinaud, Incorporated, 
220 E. 21st St., New York—sole distrib- 
utors for Parfumerie Pinaud, Paris, France. 


PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


Gives New Beauty to Your Hair 
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At luncheon Arpieé Cake is often served with the main course. One may also serve it 
with coffee in place of the old-fashioned desserts which take hours to make. 


HE most savory meat, the most 

succulent salad, the most entic- 
ing dessert—would taste flat and be- 
come monotonous if you had them too 
often. This is equally true of the most 
delicious bread. 

But now without any extra trouble 
you can give your family the very 
same wide variety of breads that res- 
taurants noted for their excellent food 
make such a point of serving. 


Just ask your baker for his “specials.” 





AppLe Cake, covered with delicate 

slices of apple, luscious raisins and 

sugar, is one of the most tempting of 
all your baker’s coffee cakes. 


Sugar and spice and plump raisins 
—no wonder Raisin Buns taste so 
good! 





His crisp, fragrant rolls, buttery-b: own 
buns and rich, tender coffee cakes, ‘resh 
from the oven, taste so good—s:: 1n- 


credibly good. 


New breads for breakfast, 1eW 
breads for luncheon, for tea, for di inet 
and for late supper—what an insp 
ration you will find them when you are 
planning menus. Your whole family 
will sit down to meals at home with a 
little thrill of expectancy, for variety 
is the real secret of interesting meals. 
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VARIETY for every mea 


Hor Cross Buns, rich and spicy! 
Your baker makes them every day 
during Lent. 
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Dainty and tender and deli- 
cately iced — BUTTERFLY 
Buns appeal to children 
especially because of their 


fanciful shape. 
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THE MOST ENJOYABLE MEAL of the day—tea, with its friendly informal- 
ity and its good things to eat. Raisin Buns, Hor Cross Buns, Pecan Rots 
and Fittep Corree Rinc. Both your family and your guests will adore them. 
And your baker makes dozens of other interesting breads for tea—rolls and 
buns and rings as well as sweet crusty loaves of white, wholewheat and raisin 
bread. It is so easy to add a pleasurable little surprise to all your menus now, 


merely by varying your bread orders. 


Ask for Your Baker’s “Specials” 


Your own baker makes all these breads and many 
other delightful varieties. He uses fine ingredients 
and bakes them beautifully because his oven is 
scientifically adjusted for perfect results. 

Either your baker or your grocer can now supply 


delicious breads for every occasion. Ask for their 
“specials.” Thirty thousand bakers now use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast just as your own family used to do 
when everybody baked at home. The Fleischmann 
Company. Offices in all principal cities. 








‘BREAD SUPPLIES so much of a child’s energy 
that it is important to prevent it from ever seem- 
ing monotonous. Your baker’s ButrerFiy Buns, 
Cinnamon Buns, Raisin Buns, and FILLED 
Buns will delight the children, for they are made 
of the same fine ingredients you would use if you 
baked them at home. 





A delicious mixture of fruits is used 
in FitteD CorFeeE Rina. 


FREE! Send for the booklet 
which tells all about these new 
breads, when to serve them and 
how easy it ts to get them. . 








fy Desk 21—701 Washington Street 
New York City 


mee, Please send me free:— 
“Variety—the Real Secret of Delicious Meals.” 
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Casement 
windows, 
whether single 
or grouped, 
should be 
treated sim- 
ply, the treat- 
ment pictured 
proving a pop- 
ular solution. 
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Glass curtains 
for casements 
which open 
out should be 
on rings so 
that they may 
be easily 
drawn back 
when windows 
are opened, 


Bringing Your Windows Up to Date 






































By ETHEL CARPENTER 


‘Drawings by Marion Dismant 





An extra scalloped val- 
ance adds atouch of strong, 
plain color and character Seer 
to an everyday Dutch- 
valance window treatment. 











ys N THE new home, or in the home 

| crown .shabby, window treatments 
‘| afford unequaled possibilities for 
%4| beauty —beauty that is relatively per- 
pe Se manent, and quickly to be had. No 
matter how cheap they are, nor how easy they 
are to make, lovely window curtains may be any 
room’s chief asset. But it is important to know 
what constitutes smartness in window treat- 
ments, what kinds of draperies may be used for 
various windows, and exactly how the curtains 
should be made. 

Unless there is a view too lovely to hide by 
curtaining, or unless the window casements are 
so effectively small paned that rather light-toned 
side draperies alone are sufficient for their deco- 
rative needs, glass curtains usually are hung at 
almost every window. These are placed as near 
to the window glass as possible, allowing just 
enough space between them and the panes for 






the hanging of the roller shade. Glass curtains should be 
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Any window group will 
benefit by this continuous 
treatment, using three 
pairs of glass curtains but 
only two side drapes. 

















up the -inner sides. These curtains may be 
stretched entirely across the window, or they 
may be pushed back to each side as far as may 
be desired to allow of more daylight or more view. 


‘| Glass curtains are not tied back unless they are of 


ruffled white marquisette or some kindred ma- 
terial; their reach from the top part of the inside 


: ¥ Fi \ window trim to the sill. They may be cased ona 


rod, or attached to it by means of drapery hooks 
3 iy or rings, and from five to nine inches of extra 
XE Y material is distributed in the casing or upper 
hem, and in the bottom hem, to allow for future 
shrinking, whether the materidl is to be washed 
or dry cleaned. Quite a bit of this materia! may 



































thin and plain. With the exception of the frilly white cotton 

ones which may be fittingly used with Early American 

schemes, the tendency is to make glass curtains out of digni- 

fied silk fabrics or fadeless stuffs of artificial silk, which may 

or may not be somewhat richly mercerized. Silk gauzes and 

tissues, whether of real or artificial silk, are very silky look- 

ing; casement cloths and pon- 

gees are not. But in selecting 

a mercerized fabric, be sure it 

is plain, and of a luster no 

| higher than ordinary silk, so 

as to be on the safe side 
of good taste. 

A pair of glass cur- 
tains is allowed to every 
single window; these are 
finished with two-inch- 
r wide hems running 

: across the bottoms and 





























This window treatment 
shows the scalloped val- 
ance mounted on a valance 
board; floor-length side 
drapes with the proper 
way to adjust their tie- 
backs ; draw curtains, and 
glass curtains. 





ere ahi be rolled into the casing; and an extra thickness 


: may be folded into the hems. 
Lit In many instances it will be found necessary 
to weight the bottom hems of glass curtains s0 





Bay windows should be treated as one unit. A pair of glass 

curtains for each window, one side drape between each window, 

and one at each outer edge. Dutch valances are hung between 

each side drape, and a scalloped valance in addition is run 

flush with the room. The window at the left above shows a 

treatment for casement windows opening in. At the right is 
a suggestion for use of chintz roller shades. 
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The window seat is given dignity by this curtaining solution, 


that they will hang well; when properly done, 
this allows for the disposition of more extra ma- 
terial which sometimes may be needed for shrinkage. A 


second hem is folded up at the bottom of the curtain, exactly 
the width of the major hem that appears at the bottom of 
the right side of the curtain, and placed back of it so that it 
will not. show in the room. This second hem hangs free li 
a tuck, and both hems are held in place with the one ©: 
stitching that appears on the right side of the curtain. The 


weights, which are inclosed 
in a tape and bought by 
the yard, are run in this 
false hem, which cannot be 
seen either from the out- 
side or the room side of the 
window. 

For the average window 
two lengths of thirty-six- 
inch-wide material may be 
used for the glass curtains; 
for the window that is not 
very large, especially when 


(Continued on Page 149) 


A wide window may appear 

more narrow if the side drapes 

are set inside the trim. In many 

window treatments, also, Vene- 

tian blinds prove a decorative 

substitute for glass curtains and 
roller shades. 
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This Amazing ‘Test 
Proves the Effective- 
ness of the Eureka 
“HighVacuum”’ 
Principle of 
Cleaning 


Yes, Madam, the stifling torrent of 
embedded, germ-laden dust and dirt 
discharged by the Grand Prize Eureka 
(with its dust bag removed as illus- 
trated above) from an apparently 
clean rug is the most remarkable and 
convincing demonstration of deep- 
cleaning efficiency ever given! 


This famous Eureka test has amazed 
thousands. It proves the exceptional 
effectiveness of the Eureka “High- 
Vacuum” Principle of Cleaning and 
emphasizes the fact that only through 
such powerful suction can you hope to 
get rid of the dirt that’s deeply embed- 
ded in rugs, carpets, mattresses, uphol- 
stered furniture and other home 
furnishings. See this astonishing test 
wit: your own eyes—and draw your 
own conclusions! 


Ap) toximately every third purchaser 
of all electric cleaners selects the 
Grand Prize Eureka. Seven Grand 
Prizes and Highest Awards won in 


She Grand Prize 


—£ 

x, J 
of famous “High Vac- 
uum” Attachments with 
each Eureka purchas- 
ed. (This grieat offer 





(330) may be withirawn at 
any t#me.) 
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Sesqui-Centennial 
Grand Prize for 


Electric Cleaners 
Awarded to Eureka— 
“High-Vacuum” 
Did It 


international competition (including 
the Grand Prize—highest award 
obtainable for electric cleaners—at 
the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition, Philadelphia) have 
established beyond question the 
quality and wonderful helpfulness of 
the Grand Prize Eureka. Over 
1,700,000 women have chosen it in 
preference to all others. 


Try the famous Eureka and its great 
 High-Vacuum” cleaning attachments 
right in your own home —no cost — 
no obligation. Just write or phone 
any Eureka dealer, or write us for 
the address of our nearest dealer. 
And remember that the Eureka is 
low in price and can be purchased 
on extremely easy terms. 


Eureka VacUUMCLEANERCO.,DetroiT,U.S.A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario— Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., 
London, W.C. 1, England; 5860 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 


1t Gets the Dirt 
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DEVILED TOMATOES: Cut 3 Jarge 
tomatoes in halves and cover cut surface 
_ of each with paste made by rubbing to- 
gether 2 tablespoons butter, 1 egg yolk, 7 
level teaspoon Colman’s Mustard, 1 table- 
Spoon vinegar, % teaspoon salt and a few 
grains of pepper. Bake half an hour in 
@ moderate oven, 


She. 
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LE MIRLITON 
AT 28 WEST 58TH 


opposite the Plaza 
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his Salad is making the Mirliton famous 


You can serve it easily 


N New York now—as in Paris— your gourmet 
dines at “‘little places,” where the chef quietly 
creates masterpieces for the elect. 


A noted gourmet, thrilled with a new discovery, 
burst joyously into print recently with this de- 
scription of salad at the Mirliton: ‘‘.... a sor- 
cerer’s incantation in beets, pears, endive, ro- 
maine and magic,” he exulted. “It is matchless.” 


Ingredients common enough to any pantry—it 
is the “‘ magic” which lifts them out of the ordinary. 
George’s magic—the magic of piquant flavor! 

Yet that, too, is at your command. 


in small things—the French way. 
seasoning the best. 


It is care 


Each grain of 


The bphined how often careless cooks omit 
the mustard! There is one mustard seed—grown 
only in the fields of Lincolnshire, England—like 
no other in all the world. Its culiegt pungency gives 
Colman’s Mustard its extraordinary piquancy. 


ACK in 1805 ar Colman discovered the racy savor 

of Lincolnshire mustard. The growing and milling of it 
became the special care and craft of the shire. And today 
hearty lads harvesting seed for J. & J. Colman or grinding 
it into the savory flour you get in the golden Colman 
package are the third and fourth generation of the original 
yeomen who harvested and milled for Jeremiah Colman. 


If the flavors of your salad fall apart—if they are usual 
and dull, add a dash of Colman’s Mustard. At once its ex- 


citing raciness binds them together with a chef-like touch 
of zest! 





i AS A RELISH— 4 new deliciousness 
fi when you serve Colman’s Mustard as the 
U- ttt English do—iresh mixed with cald water 
ee = to the consistency of rich cream. Let stand 

: a a 10 minutes to develop its full piquancy. 
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MIRLITON SALAD: On a bed of romaine 
and endive arrange chilled half pears alternately 
with slices of chilled boiled beets. Cover with 
French Dressing of which the essence is Colman’s 
Mustard mixed with Chili Sauce. 


r 
FRENCH DRESSING—% cup oil; 2 table- 


RE 


Spoons vinegar; I teaspoon paprika; I teaspoon 
powdered sugar ; 4% teaspoon Colman’s Mustard; 
2 teaspoons salt; dash cayenne. 


Place all of the ingredients in a bottle or 
cruet, chill, shake vigorously just before serving. 
A little Chili Sauce, onion juice, garlic or 
Worcestershire sauce may be added if desired. 


MAKES YOUR COOKING SAVORY 


LAVOR alone marks the difference be- 

tween well-cooked food that is dull and 
cooking that lures and thrills your appetite. 
A juicy steak, a tender fowl, may still taste 
flat. What disappointment! Yet with 
proper seasoning—the art in which the 
French are so adept—even commonplace 
foods become delectable. 


A matter of thrift, too, for by this same art 


By appointment to His 


of seasoning made-over dishes achie\ e anew 
delight. The French use mustard <\everly. 


A spicing of Colman’s Mustard |: :ids the 
thrill of the unusual to your meals if every 
day. Try it in sauces, gravies, dicssings, 
stuffing for roast meats, deviled dis/ies, and 
see how much more interesting they )»ecome. 
Your tin of Colman’ s conveniently ut hand 
is the “magic” on your shelf of sea onings 







Majesty The King 


»)k 


COLMAN’S Musrarop 





















J. & J. Corman (U.S. A.), Lrv., Depr. J-11, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Please send me free booklet of recipes Kor many new and a))- 
petizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 


FREE! 
Booklet of 
unusual Name........... 
rect pes Addvess......... 
2h); CEE eee: 
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the «ss curtains are to be pushed back 
well i» each side, it is sometimes possible 
to di: de fifty-inch material and use half 
for « glass curtain, but this should not 
be Cie if it causes the curtain to look 
skim. >. On the other hand, a glass cur- 
tain :o full is almost as bad as one too 
narr: \’, and when half the width of fifty- 
inch material is not enough, it is often 
nece-.ary to use an entire width for each 
curt: (n, cutting off ten inches or less from 
each side. Fifty-inch material is invalu- 
able, however, when curtaining window 


series where the glass curtains are contin- 
uous, rather than being divided into sev- 
eral pairs. Glass curtains should be made 
by machine, after careful basting. 

"Gide drapes may reach to the lower edge 
of the window trim, or to the floor. This 
is a matter of taste, and must be decided 
afresh in each individual case. The shorter 
side drapes are suited to formal or in- 
formal rooms, and the floor-length drapes 
are often chosen because they make a 
small window look more important, rather 
than from the fact that a formal treat- 
ment has been desired. 

Side drapes may or may not be lined. 
Lining has the advantage of causing the 
drapes to hang better and wear longer. 
This lining is usually of sateen or heavy 
muslin; and sometimes an interlining of 
light-weight Canton flannel is used also. 
In putting in the interlining, as well as in 
adjusting the lining, too much basting 
cannot be done before the final sewing, in 
order to insure professional-looking work. 
The final sewing is done by hand, in 
stitches which are practically invisible 
from the right side. The lining reaches to 
the side hem, which is turned over onto 
the lining edge and sewed. At the bot- 
tom of the curtain the hemmed lining is 
allowed to cover the upper edge of the 


curtain hem, but it falls free so as to hang 
better. 

Heavy fabrics made of cotton, such as 
cretonne, glazed or unglazed chintz, or any 


other materials which show an added rich- 
ness of color or design when the daylight 
filters through, re- 
main unlined in 


These pieces are nailed at right angles 
on to the ends of the valance boards, and 
then the whole is fastened into place over 
the window, the thickness of the projec- 
tion pieces being set flush against the wall, 
and the top edge coming on a line with the 
top edge of the window trim. The nails 
for fastening are run through the projec- 
tion pieces into the side of the window 
trim. The valance board will then extend 
out into the room the desired three or 
more inches; yet when the material is 
tacked at the top of the valance board 
and allowed to fall over for its full length, 
the valance will seem to be very flat in- 
deed in relation to its under draperies. 


Valances 


ALANCES may be fulled or plain. 

When they are fulled they may be un- 
lined, either running across the top of the 
entire curtain treatment, or else casing a 
shorter section, called the Dutch valance, 
between the side drapes on their own rod. 
This latter simulates the appearance of an 
informal gathered valance that is very 
pretty, and also easy to make. Shaped 
and fitted valances are usually lined. 
They may be cut in any desired shape— 
short scalloped, long scalloped, or in a 
curved line ending in a deeper cut at each 
end. Or they may show a straight edge, 
which may be trimmed with gimp, fringe 
or ruffling. A paper pattern should be cut 
for a shaped valance, and tried in position, 
before the actual material is cut. 

Fitted valances may be tacked along 
the upper thickness edge of the wooden 
valance boards and allowed to hang over 
the side drapes below. Fulled valances 
may be disposed of in the same way, or 
else they may be cased or hooked on a rod. 
Very often painted and decorated wooden. 
cornice boards take the place of the fabric 
valance. These may be made straight or 
shaped, and they are decorated in har- 
mony with their under draperies. 

There is a tendency to roll the window 
shades all the way to the top of the win- 
dow during the day. When roller shades 
are made of a decorative glazed chintz, 

however, they are 


intended to share . 





many informally 
lovely homes. Such 
drapes are hemmed 
by hand and at- 
tached to their rod 
by means of cas- 
ing, rings or hooks. | 
They reach to the 
bottom of the | 
lower window trim | 


‘Rods 


: ST as the glass 
curtains are 
given a rod to 
thernselves, a sep- 





F YOU think that one of 

the window treatments on 
page 146 will meet your 
needs, but you are not certain 
how to achieve it, cut out the 
picture and send it, with a 
stamped, addressed envelope, 
to us for directions for mak- 
ing the curtain. 


Tue INTERIOR DECORATION 
DEPARTMENT 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


in the daytime 
treatment. 

As nearly as pos- 
sible window series 
and bay windows 
should be treated 
as one unit. One 
set of side drapes, 
one valance and 
sometimes one pair 
of glass curtains, 
made their full 
fifty-inch width, 
cause a group of 
windows to have a 
| decoratively con- 
| tinuous appear- 








arate rod is pro- 
viccd also for the 


sid» drapes. But often double or triple 
rocs are to be found in one unit which 
wi: take care of the two sets of cur- 
ta:.s and their valance, if the latter is of 
th: full variety. If the double or triple 
ul’ s would project too far into the room 
for sood looks, wooden valance boards 
v obviate this difficulty may be made 


al me, 

ck of these, in a very small space in- 
di it is possible to hang the two small 
I needed for the glass curtains and 
S irapes. Valance or cornice boards, 
Wi 1 they are to be covered by a material 
Vv e, may be made of any wood, and 
by tie home carpenter of ordinary ex- 
] e 


Ce 

‘ovide a strip of wood one inch thick, 
Lires inches wide, and as long as the width 
Ol « .c window—measuring from outer trim 
to cuter trim—for every window. From 
simular strips of wood two projection pieces 
sliculd be cut for each valance board, so 
that they will be of the same thickness and 
width as the valance board, but cut only 
three or four inches long, or as much as the 


Projection is to be from the wall. 


ance. Several 

suggestions for 
treating window series are shown in the 
drawings on page 146. 

Casement windows that open in must 
have their glass curtains cased top and 
bottom on each window sash. Casement 
windows opening out should be supplied 
with drawn curtains, made of thin or thick 
material; that they may be drawn back 
easily on hooks or rings, so that they will 
not flutter out of the windows when these 
are opened, is the first necessity. 

Windows may be made to appear wider 
and taller by setting the side drapes and 
valances out somewhat onto the wall. 
Wide windows may be helped to appear 
more narrow by setting the side drapes 
inside the trim, and to the sill—which of 
course will necessitate dispensing with a 
valance, unless it is of the Dutch variety. 

Side drapes may be tied back, if desired; 
in which case they are given a long-waisted 
effect by placing the tie back just a little 
above the sill. 


Glass curtains of ruffled marquisette 
may be tied back, but the more formal 
glass curtains are allowed to hang straight 


to the sill. 





eres something new 


You will now find the familiar name, ‘“‘Humming Bird,” on 
full fashioned chiffon hosiery « * » Our new Style 60+» » Ador- 
ably sheer’’» Pure silk to the top and clear through the 
sole: No colored stripe to show, yet garter runs will not 
pass the hem’~* Fine threads spun by a special process 
which makes them resist being caught and pulled’ » » Tex- 
ture will not “‘fluff’ in wear or wash ~~» Sturdy little heels 
and toes of special construction’ 7 Toes reinforced with 
six extra pure silk threads’ -» Enchanting colors, all sanc- 
tioned by our resident Paris representative. J} See the 
Easter showing of Style 60 Humming Bird Full Fashioned 
Chiffon Hosiery at your favorite shop. For general utility, 
ask to see Style 20 Service Hose. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


io, ine Bird 


FULL FASHIONE® 


PUnhse -Sich HOSi se hae 
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only a great lady could 


Yesterday 


linen. And the sole reason why she could afford it was 


afford such luxury in bed 


that the major domo of her castle made sure that it was 
supplied at any cost from any source .... You inherit 
her fastidious love of exquisite personal possessions. But 
instead of turning the duchy upside down you look in at 
the great store of your city, and ask for Lady Pepperell. 
You unwrap it from a gay papier-de-Jouy, untie its purple 
tape. Before you is a firm, snowy fabric of the finest 
cotton, with more threads to the inch, more generous 
hems, nicer needlework, a friendly little marking tag —a 
lady’s bed linen for a lady’s bed indeed. . . . And pres- 
ently, when you’ve made the bed with it, that faraway 


great lady can 
i” ~ m Pa 3 q 


Buss, Fasyan & Co., Selling agents ‘ia 
New York, Boston and Chicago 


only envy you. 





Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
am, Biddeford, Maine, and Opelika, Ala. 


i 
‘ 
; 
: 
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Our Chamily Album 


(Continued from Page 40) 


whom I first made a play of these stories, 
is the inspiration of the books.” 

Susan Meriwether in real life is Mrs. 
Susan Meriwether Boogher, of Strafford, 
Pennsylvania. 


RISCILLA HOVEY, author of Jenni- 

son Takes Dictation, sent us the tale 
with Paul instead of Priscilla on the title 
page. ‘‘The fun of masquerading now 
and then is the best explanation”’ she said, 
when we penetrated the mystery of her 
double identity through the medium of an 
inquiry for Album material. From Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, she wrote: 

“‘With no idea or wish of proclaiming 
myself an infant prodigy of the vintage of 
1900, or thereabouts, I state that I an- 
nounced my intention of becoming a writer 
at the age of seven. I remember the 
occasion and the scene perfectly. I was 
comfortably squatted on a footstool in 
the sewing room of our home, penning a 
fairy story with a stubby and not very 
sharp pencil on ruled paper. I don’t re- 
member the story. It was no doubt very 
bad even for one of seven years to produce, 
but I was complacently satisfied with it 
and announced to my mother that I was 
going to write stories when I grew up. 
Since I had spoken with equal fervor of 
being a school-teacher, a farmer’s wife and 
a lady fireman, my parents did not im- 
mediately start my lessons on the type- 
writer. 

“I broke into print at the age of ten 
with a poem in St. Nicholas. The verses 
commenced, exuberantly, 


There is a country, the U.S. A.., 
Where hearts are all as light as May. 


“There were some eight additional 
lines of like tenor, yet I won second prize 
and the silver medal! In 1918, some 
twelve years later, for the publication of 
a war poem, To the Memory of the Rus- 
sian Girl Soldier, in a Boston newspaper, 
I received my first check, five dollars. 

“T was born in Whitman, Massachu- 
setts, a place not near enough Boston to 
be a suburb, yet enough to allow the in- 
habitants to talk casually of ‘running in 


town.’ I had two brothers; an older one 
to tease me, and a younger one whom | 
might discipline if occasion rose. We al- 
ways counted in our family circle at least 
one cat and one dog; we always piayed 
marbles in the spring, ran barefooted jn 
the summer, went nutting in the fall, 
coasted and skated in the winter. A 
normal, happy youth which is the heritage 
of small-town children! 

“TI went to the inevitable High, and 
later to Mount Holyoke College. After | 
was graduated from college I did news. 
paper work on the city staff of the Brock- 
ton Daily Enterprise, a busy paper in a 
busy little city. It was excellent training, 
in versatility at least, for in one and the 
same day I might be required to write 
with equal facility and zest of the baked- 
bean supper of the Helping Hand Circle, 
the aspirations of the local politician, the 
false alarm in the Lithuanian district, the 
wedding of the daughter of one of the first 
families, and the ideas of the city’s nona- 
genarian on longevity, airplanes and 
bobbed hair! 

“While doing my daily dozen sticks for 
the paper, I also wrote stories. My earli- 
est vehicle was poetry, and even now I can 
dispel a dark moment by reciting to my- 
self any of my masterpieces composed 
between the ages of six and twelve. At 
fourteen, or thereabouts, I turned to fic- 
tion and have remained in that position 
ever since. I am perfectly miserable writ- 
ing, yet gloriously happy in the knowledge 
that I would be absolutely wretched if 
I were not writing. Has any psycho- 
analyst yet explained that absurdly incon- 
gruous but true and common situation? 

“Four years ago I resigned my position 
to marry. My husband, Howard F. 
Wright, is neither an author nor a critic, 
but a very good husband for all that. We 
live in Braintree—again not quite near 
enough to be a suburb of Boston, but near 
enough to enable us to speak of ‘running 
in town’—and have as a very important 
member of our family, Miss Elizabeth 
Wright, age two years. Needless to say, 
Miss Elizabeth dictates the policies of the 
Wright family.” 


SFtandbags Easy to- Make and Very Smart 


(Continued from Page 100) 


Line in same way 
the smaller piece of 
scrim, cut and cross- 
stitched as in diagram 
2, but omit boning 
and interlining. With 
lining inside, fold 
larger piece where in- 
dicated in diagram 
No. 1, and the smaller where indicated in 
diagram No. 2, with A to A and B to B. 
Slip the smaller piece over the larger, and, 
with edges on each side exactly even, whip 
together all edges on each side with rope 
silk, as in diagram 3, taking one stitch in 
each hole of scrim and basting or not be- 
fore whipping, as you prefer. Also whip 
each edge at top of large pocket. 

Make a strap measuring 134 by %% 
inches finished; sew to center of bag, 2 
inches above lower edge, around ends and 
in center. Slip an end of a 3-inch loop of 
cord through each opening, and attach 
ends to ball. Slip loop over ball at top of 
diagram 3, pull lower ball, and your bag 
is closed as at upper left. Attach a 13- 
inch doubled cord, with ball ends, as at 
top of page. 

One-third of a yard of 36-inch wide 
black silk moiré, or one yard of black 
moiré ribbon at least 11 inches wide, will 
make the bag at upper center; with 34- 
yard of 24-inch wide linen canvas for inter- 
lining; 24 yard of 36-inch lining silk; 1 yard 





of featherbone; two 
pairs of black silk 
cords and balls, and 
a band of German sil- 
ver initials, 34 inch 
high and 21% inches 
long. Such initials 
are sold in depart- 
ment stores at the 
leather wristbag counter. German silver 
sets cost $3.00 to $3.50; separate initials 
without a band, fifty cents each o1 less. 
All of these have prongs at the back to 
push through the silk and canvas and bend 
tightly over. This bag is made muc'i like 
thescrimone. The smaller section, though, 
is interlined with linen canvas and then 
covered with the silk lining, with one 
featherbone inserted near fold at boitom. 
The two sections are then put together on 
the sides without lining the larger one, and 
with one-inch seams inside. 

Without sewing edges together, fold, 
according to diagram 1, a double inter- 
lining of crinoline canvas, 21 by 8}; 1n- 
ches. Slip it in the larger section of moire. 
Now turn down all edges 1 inch all around 
top and sew a featherbone to turn 4% 
inch below top on shorter side; and another 
to interlining, below the first one, where 
the flap folds over. Make a separate silk 
lining, slip it inside and slip-stitch to top. 
Attach fastenings and a double 20-inch 
cord handle as in other bag. 


— 
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eo Breakfast Can Be Dull 
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Charming variety to dispel that 
7 breakfast gloom — the most Each grain is steam puffed 
unique grain foods known, to to eight times its normal size; 
prove food that’s “eood for then oven toasted to a wonder- 
; b idan ful, crunchy crispness. Every 
y 4 ° . 
you’ can be extraordinarily food cell, too, is broken in 
delicious, too. Puffed Wheat, with cream or “half and half” —or served with any fresh or preserved fruit ; this process and digestion thus 
; . combines the enchantment of a change with the elements of a well-balanced diet made easy. 
k 
d iE ART of attractive breakfasts is variety, just them. They are different from any other known— Almost 20% bran —but you would 
Asit is the science of winning back a fad- alluringly, wonderfully different. They taste like toasted never guess it 
. ing «ppetite. Dieticians now point that out. Point nutmeats; tempt like confections. Children who resist 
s out ‘hat breakfast, a tremendously important meal, ordinary cereals revel in their unique deliciousness. Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam- 
: is t > often, because of the usual monotony of exploded to fairy richness. Almost 20% is bran, 
r the ame dishes served over and over, a neg- « but to eat it you would never guess it, so delight- 
8 lect. | meal. fully is it concealed. Supplies, too, minerals, so 
1 .e old idea was to force the appetite into ac- necessary to the healthful diet. 
e [a needed foods. The new idea is to tempt Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice steam-ex- 
, | — “serving something “different,” something ploded like the wheat. Its flavor is unique among 
a. «sims and totally unlike the ordinary dishes. grain foods. Its food value high in the carbohy- 
, this, and you'll be surprised at the difference | drates of fine rice. 
- in t own acceptance of breakfast and your 
chi:-en’s, Many delightful ways to serve 
l, . ‘ ; , 
‘ Grain foods that supply the great Serve with milk, or half and half. Try with fresh 
I PF eI f he | and cooked fruits. Use as a between-meal tid-bit 
, ; 4 : : SteamE xplode fe En ¥ for children; as a light luncheon enticement; or 
‘ Qu ct Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the most _ 2 ag ienentorens) s ; _ as a before-bed snack that will supply nourish- 
d uni” ic grain foods known. There is no other like 4 } ment without imposing on the digestion. 
k 
). 
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A PLAINTIVE, quavering call in the dark. 
A cry that pierces the soundest sleep. 
Instantly you are awake, tense, a little 
afraid! 

Happily, there is seldom much the matter. 
But some night you may awake to find the 
summons serious. Perhaps you will have to call 
the doctor and get quick relief instructions. What- 
ever the circumstance, when you go to your 
medicine cabinet will you know that the remedy 
for which your hand anxiously reaches is the 
best obtainable—pure, safe, effective? 

There is one way of being sure. That ' 
is by having in your medicine cabinet 
the Household Products made by Squibb. 
Your doctor will approve them. They 
come from laboratories which, for 
almost 70 years, have served the medi- 
cal profession with exacting care. Medi- 
cine cabinet products bearing the Squibb 
label are unsurpassed. They may be 
trusted as you would trust your physician. 

Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia is a typi- 
cal example of such a high standard. 
TN a ne ne ADs 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS j-4 
Post ce Box 1024, New York City 


Please send me one copy of your free booklet, “What Your Medicine 
Cabinet Should Contain." 








Name 


| Address. 











Ops 





“MOTHE 





Milk of Magnesia is a very important item in 
every medicine cabinet. All ages use it, the 
youngest infant and the oldest adult. Under 
such circumstances, it is vital that you should 
have the best. 


You will find Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia not 
only effective, but the purest you can buy. It is 
manufactured from exceptionally pure 
materials and by a special process which 
yields a product of correct strength and 
uniform purity. Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia is perfectly smooth, it has just 
the right fluidity and it is entirely free 
from the “earthy” taste that many 
people object to in ordinary brands of 
Milk of Magnesia. Consequently, it is 
pleasant to take. Little children and 
infants accept it readily. In addition, its 
purity assures freedom from harmful ef- 
fects. Truly, itis the Standard of Quality. 


Consult your doctor. He will tell you that 
the name “Squibb” on a label is in itself a 
guarantee of superior quality. The extreme 
purity of Squibb’s Products often makes them 
more palatable, or more convenient to use than 
other products. Mothers appreciate the im- 
portance of this in administering to children. 


dS 
; 


Remember these things when you 
purchase products for your medicine 
cabinet. Specify those bearing the name 
Squibb. You may pay a few cents more 
_ Squibb Products, but that little extra cost means 
extra safety, extra surety, the comfort of knowing 
you have the best. 

You will find distinctive points of superiority 
in these Squibb Products: 


Squrss’s Epsom SAtt Saurss’s Soptum BICARBONATE 
Squrss’s Cop Liver Or SquisB’s Cotp CreAM 
Squiss’s TasTeLess Castor Ort Squrss’s Zinc OINTMENT 
SqursB’s Nursery Powper Squrss’s Boric Acip (P: wdered 
SquissB’s TALCUM PowpER and Granular) 

SquisB’s ANALGESIC BALM 


Your medicine cabinet is so important t! at its 
contents should be selected with the gr atest 
care. We have prepared a booklet, “What Your 
Medicine Cabinet Should Contain,” that ; full 
of helpful information. The coupon at th left 
will bring you a copy—free. ) 1927 


SQUIBB’°S 
MILK O 
MAGNESIA 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
Is THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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“You see, I want to work,” she said 

yruptly to my father. 

“Yes, of course,”’ he said. 

til you are stronger.” 

“There’s the doctor’s bill and Mrs. 
Lindstrom to pay. I’d like some 
work right off.”’ Her voice was steady and 
monotonous. She sat erect on the couch 
with her thin hands clasped stiffly in her 
lap. ‘My money is gone. You have all 
been kind. And now I must work.” 

“Come, come,”’ said my father, “you 
must stay with Mrs. Lindstrom until you 
are strong, and then some of us will be glad 
to lend you car fare back to the city. I 
suppose you are going back to New York?”’ 
he asked, looking out of the window with 
his utterly incurious air. 

“No,” she said calmly. “‘I am going to 
stay here, and I thought I would work at 
Flick’s dry-goods store. That’s what I 
came for—to ask you if you would ask Mr. 
Flick about it.” 

“Certainly,” said father, “but it’s nota 
good prospect. He has only one clerk and 
hardly needs that. You mustn’t be dis- 
appointed, now, if he can’t take you.” 


“But not 


HE shook her head gravely. But anew 
color had come into her cheeks and 
she went away looking almost pretty. 
Fortunately Miles 
Flick needed another _ 
\ \* 
\\ 


“ 


\\ 


\\\' 


\\ 


clerk—at least hesaid AW \\\ 
he needed one. He \ \\\ 
was willing to create \\ \ 


a job for the girl at \\\ 
a salary quite good \ 

for our village. 
Father was tremen- 
dously pleased; I 
| heard him say that 
| theWhited Sepulchre 
| had become a Good 
Samaritan. For 
some reason his pri- 
vate name for Miles 
Flick had always 
been the Whited Sep- 
ulchre. He had away 
of calling people in 
the village by odd 
Scriptural titles—Behemoth, Mount Sinai 
and The Pillar of Salt were his deacons, and 
sometimes Mrs. Lindstrom was the Ark of 
the Lord. 

In several ways father was not so gentle. 
He had always been terse and reticent 
with Miles Flick, although Mr. Flick was a 
most steadfast parishioner who subscribed 
generously to any church fund, lent bunt- 
ing and flags for Decoration Day, and 
sang a punctilious tenor in the choir. He 
was a thin, rather youngish man with a 
red face and stubborn light hair. He had 
inherited the business from his father and 
he worked at it with the same unimagina- 
tive steadfastness he applied to religion. 
Several girls in the village would have 
liked to marry him for his money and 
when Beatrice Kent went into the store 
everybody wondered if the same idea were 
not in her head. 


E SOON grew accustomed to seeing 

her there behind the counter—tall, 
immaculate and pale; and she was not a 
«ood saleswoman, for she seemed to take no 
interest in what you bought, but gazed off 
at something behind your head and tapped 
her graceful fingers on the counter as if she 
wished you ‘would hurry. People noticed 
that she began to order Miles around after 
a while with an air of impatience; and he, 
who was always timid and bashful with 
women, fell weakly into obeying her 
orders with a hasty awkward manner. 
And some folks said she didn’t know her 
place and had no proper shame. I think 
it was true and I think that was what 
made Beatrice Kent so remarkable. You 
see, IN a way she was like a white wild 
flower that looks fragile as gossamer but 
has marvelously tenacious roots. 











The Golden Legend 


(Continued from Page 17) 





It was about this time that she sud- 
denly began to talk to Mrs. Lindstrom 
about the child’s father. Of course Mrs. 
Lindstrom hurried out to the nearest neigh- 
bor, so that the town began again to mur- 
mur with the sound of Beatrice Kent’s 
name and authentic legends about her 
lover. 


ND somehow the story was possessed 

of a strange romantic beauty, as if all 

the dreams of youth had been crushed 
and distilled into a fragrant twisting va- 
por. It was touched by the salt of the sea 
and pierced with the spears of a city’s 
lights. She was young and she 
lived alone with her father, who was a 
broken scholar but had fallen into keeping 
a sort of inn or restaurant on’ Front 
Street—the broad cobbled street that 
stretches past the docks of New: York. 
They were rough fellows who came to the 
place, sailors and black gangs off freighters, 
and her father kept her sheltered from 
them. But she was possessed of fastidi- 
ousness and could scarcely bear their voices 
when she heard them shouting below. 
There was one, however, who was the 
captain of a schooner and he was the 
trusted, beloved friend of her father, ‘‘and 
you may believe me,” she said to Mrs. 
Lindstrom, “‘he was 
beloved of every- 


could be tender or 
rough at will. He 
wasagentleman. He 
knew books. And 
there was a beautiful, 
young wistfulness in 
his eyes at times be- 
cause he was humble 
and proud together, 
and those things to- 
gether bring wistful- 
ness to a man’s eyes. 
Everybody knew him 
because nobody could 
forget him, having 
met him once. He 
had the sort of power that a great vitality 
of the spirit can give. And if you had once 
heard him laugh 

This was the texture of her story, a 
smooth, gleaming, tender surface holding 
a shining image of remembrance. 

As a lad the captain had been an office 
boy in the moldy old office of a lithographer 
on Charlton Street, and at that time Mr. 
Kent was in the same place, doing the 
work he loved best—drawing maps of all 
strange foreign countries. It was the fasci- 
nation of these maps that sent the office 
boy to sea. Now when he found his old 
friend, the scholar and map maker, so 
broken by life and keeping a squalid eat- 
ing place, he was filled with a great pity 
and also with a great love for the slim pale 
girl who listened raptly to his stories of the 
ocean. And when his ship left the docks 
again he was reluctant to go, for he was 
held by such a wild ardor. But she urged 
him, knowing wisely that you cannot hold 
love by seeming to imprison it. She knew 
he would come back to her of his own will 
and she hid the terrible fear in her heart 
and passed long weeks in anguished wait- 
ing. The schooner went down off Gib- 
raltar. . She pretended to her father 
that she needed country air, and so she 
came to our village. 


NW I WY Ui; one.” He wasa great, 
i ! Wj Wi courteous, swagger- 
| | /} }) ing sort of manand he 

/ l; 





PON hearing these stories my father 

was as exalted as if he had read a fine 
poem. He had a secret love of romance 
which had never faded with the graying of 
his hair. ‘‘That captain was a strong 
man,” he said. “I can see him as clearly 
as if I had known him. . Their love 
was strong,” he said. ‘‘And with all 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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The center fold showed no weak- 
ening, though the threads of other 
sheets were broken or in holes 





The outer edge of the seluage was 
Jjirm while other seluages were 
ragged 





The edge of the hem was unbroken 
while the hems of other sheets 
were frayed or actually split open 






























































The inner edge of the selvuage was 
perfectly sound, although other 
seluages were torn off in ribbons 


How well these sheets stood the strain of repeated 
washings in all the four points where other sheets 
wore out is shown by these four photographs taken 


through a microscope 


Strong and firm 
in all the 4 points 


nvhere other sheets wear out 


O satisfy ourselves that our 

sheets—always famous for 
their durability—are still ahead 
of all others in wearing qualities, 
we recently submitted them to 
this test. 


We bought three. each of seven 
different makes of sheets, includ- 
ing Dwight Anchor, and sent 
them all to a steam laundry to be 
washed over and over until the 
strain equalled years of wear at 
home. 


The photographs above, taken 
through a microscope, show what 
happened. Although other sheets 
were washed to shreds, the Dwight 
Anchor sheets remained in excel- 
lent condition—even at the four 
points where sheets usually wear 
out fastest—hem-edges unbroken, 


Write the date of purchase on 
the sewn-on label and note 
how long they last 





the inner and the outer edges of 
the selvages strong and firm, the 
center fold not even worn thin. 


Test this long wear yourself 


As your present stock of sheets and pillow 
cases wears out, buy Dwight Anchors. 
Test their durability by writing the date 
of purchase on the sewn-on label. You'll 
be astonished to see how old this date is 
before you have to buy more. And how 
the family will appreciate the smooth soft- 
ness and fine finish! 


Most people like the extra length sheet 
—108 inches. It is more comfortable— 
and it pays, too, because it keeps your 
blankets and comfortables so much cleaner. 

All department stores should have 
Dwight Anchor sheets and pillow cases, 
but if you can’t get them where you do 
your buying, send us the name of the store 
and we shall see that you are supplied. 
Address Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minot, Hooper & Company, Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas Street, New York. 





|Dwight fF Anchor 


“| SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
DATE MARK 











YDwight Anchor £ 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES. 
Manufactured since 1840 
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Twelve Years of Dependability 


It was Dodge Brothers distinction, twelve years ago, 
to create a more dependable motor car in its price class 
than previously had been known. 


This enviable leadership Dodge Brothers have rigidly 
maintained. 


Wherever difficult conditions try the souls of men and 


the stamina of motor cars, you will find Dodge Brothers 
product foremost in favor. 


You will find also that six, eight and even ten years of 
service are not exceptional for the car; that frequently it 
delivers mileage running well into six figures; and that 
almost without exception on the used car market it 
ranks current values. 


These facts powerfully witness Dodge Brothers success 


in constantly bettering a product that was exceptional 
even at the start. 


Standard Sedan $895— Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


DonGce BRoTHERS.ING DETROIT 


Douce BrotHerRs (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


DooG6eE BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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there is a certain beauty.”” Then 
he low !.cd up at the bookshelves defiantly 
wit bright gentle blue eyes as if the 
ort! voice of those austere volumes 
suking him: ‘Brother, that is a 


stre 


wei 


dat us doctrine.” 

And in the evening he sat on the porch 
for the first time that spring, listening to 
the rustle of the new leaves in the maples 
beside the gate and smelling the magic 


fracrance of the lilacs just darkening into 
purpie plumes. 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates,’”’ he 
charted suddenly, flinging out his hands 


whose schooner was lost off Gibraltar 
How fine the word ‘‘schooner”’ sounded to 
me in those days! Like the cry of a far-off 
horn on a rainy night from the river. 
“No, nor for his sake.”” My father’s 
voice was stern. ‘‘What would you give 
your boy beyond beauty and love and 
strength? And these you can give him 
alone—if you are wise, if you are good. 
And you can give him the memory of his 
father. He loved and was strong, although 
he sinned much. I havea notion that the 
Lord has a weakness for that kind of peo- 
ple. There was David, if you remem- 
ber. There should be beauty in 
that memory. It should be a most pre- 
Then he broke off: “Look 





to the twilight; ‘“‘‘and be ye lifted up, ye cious legacy.” 

everlasting doors: and the King of glory here! Do youmean to say Miles has asked 
will come in.’”’ you to marry 

Beatrice — - him?” 

K ent sa t | 

quietly upon HE gave a 
the step below fierce little 
him, her white laugh. “To- 


dress spread- 
ing out around 
her feet like a 
great pale 
flower. There 
was a moment 
of silence and 
th en. -h-e 
laughed and 
patted her 
hand. ‘‘Isn’t 
that music?”’ 
he demanded 
jubilantly, 
like a child. 
‘ion t chat 
music? Eh?” 


HE smiled 

vaguely. 
“There is | 
something I of seeing. 
musttell 
you,’’ she said 
in a low firm 
voice. 

'? have 
always 
thought,”” re- 
marked my 
father as if he 
had never 
heard her, 


being — 








The Joy of Just Being 
By E. FREEMAN AMBROSE 


AY is alive with the joy of 
the spring. | 
The babbling brook and the bird | 

on the wing 
Join in the song of the joy of just | 


Of living, of laughing, of singing, 


This is the song that the world 
loves so well, 

The song that is echoed through 
valley and dell, 

From hilltop and treetop o’er 
meadow resounding — 

The joy of the present, the life 
all abounding. 


fore I left the 
store. Sucha 
relieved look 
came over his 
| face when I 
| said I would- 
n’t. He was 
very red and 
he kept turn- 
ing the leaves 
of his ledger 
over and over 
—over and 
over a 
She was grow- 
ing tremulous 
and _ incoher- 
ent. ‘‘He 
thought it was 
his duty—to 
ask me.”’ 
“Hisduty!”’ 
My father 
drummed 
loudly upon 
the porch with 
hisfingers. He 
must have 
been rather 
frightened by 
her breath 
| coming insuch 


| 
| day. Just be- 
| 
| 











“that ats. 2 
pity we aren’t 
allowed to burst out into poetry just as we 
burst into song—whenever and wherever 
we please, without being thought mad. We 
hum and whistle in the street. But we 
don’t shout out the verse that comes into 
our heads. Now isn’t thata pity? Isn’t 
it? 

*'Take Miles Flick,’’ he said, shutting 
one eye and squinting at the wavering tree 
tops; “suppose I went into his store to 
buy some twine and he suddenly chanted: 


‘Wi ither, midst falling dew, 
'\ hile glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day, 
Fur, through thy rosy depths, dost thou 
Dursue 
“hy solitary way?’ 


Wouldn’t it be splendid? And wouldn’t I 
buy :more twine than I wanted—a dozen 


ba 


'\° lifted her eyes to look at him curi- 
7 ly. 


y. Her face was lovely in the half 
l ‘ith the same kind of young lumi- 
I ess that seemed to hover over the 
| earth. Her face had become like 


: the last months—as if her story 
~ golden scroll which unfolded, lent 
-<ttures a new proud radiance. It 
i! many ways, a golden legend. 

/Ou mentioned him on purpose,’’ she 
murniured, “to make it easier. You knew 
nag wanted to tell you—was about 

“About —~” 

,, ‘Sout Miles Flick. Do you think I 
should marry him?” 

. I do not,”’ said my father promptly. 

But for—the sake of Hugh?” She 


had named the boy Hugh after the captain 


quick, painful 
gasps. 

“He thought I had—told those stor- 
ies—about Hugh—to protect him. He 
was very grateful.’”” Suddenly she sprang 
to her feet and stood very still, her hands 
against her sides. Once or twice she tried 
to speak and finally her voice came in a 
whisper: ‘Those stories weren’t true. It 
was him—Miles Flick!”” Then she turned 
and stared blindly at the clump of lilacs, 
as if she couldn’t look at my father’s dis- 
tressed face. 

But his only remark was “Tch! Tch! 
Tch!” That inarticulate sound of rueful- 
ness made by the tongue—that wordless 
comment, as good as any, upon the heart- 
breaking drama of all people everywhere. 


“NZOU see,’’ she said at last, ““he goes 

to New York on buying trips and I 
met him through a cousin of mine. : 
I’ve told you and other people about my 
father. All that was true. And 
you can imagine how sick of the city I 
was—and hating the noise and dirt and 
the men’s voices. And how Miles seemed 
so fresh and decent. But, oh, well— 
I was young and I believed in him. I 
guess you will understand. It seems to 
me you understand most nearly every- 
thing! We were going to be married. But 
he didn’t come back. Never again. He 
was afraid.’’ Her voice held unutterable 
scorn. ‘It seemed to me suddenly one 
night that I would follow him here. But 
not to marry him! No. My God—for- 
give me—how could I marry a man who 
was cowardly and that I despised? I fol- 
lowed him here so he would see and under- 
stand what had happened and never escape 
it. Why should he escape it?’’ The stern 
ruthlessness of her tones changed to a 








AN the Atlanta-Biltmore, Roose- 
velt—New Orleans, Baker in 
Dallas, Ambassador in Los Angeles, 
Olympic—Seattle, Nicollet—Muin- 
neapolis, Book-Cadillac in Detroit, 
Copley-Plaza in Boston, and many 
other famous hotels— 


Welch's Grape Fuice is regularly 
used for the breakfast fruit juice 
course—just as they serve orange 
juice, in a small glass, well chilled. 


For Welch’s is pure fruit juice, 
delicious and healthful—juice of 
fresh Concord grapes. 


Food experts say it gives you the 
same tonic, health-building quali- 
ties you look for in the fresh fruit. 
And the same enjoyment of rich 
purple color, enticing fragrance and 


eMosr pevicutrut of refresh- 
ments is Welch’s chilled with 
crushed ice, or blended with gin- 
ger ale or sparkling water, or with 
other fruit juices. Welch’s is pure 
fruit juice pressed from ripe 
grapes. 








Juice of Fresh Grapes 
for Breakfast 





Leading Hotels in every section 
recognize its value 


exquisite flavor of ripe Concords. 


How often you want a refresh- 
ing fruit drink, at luncheon or 
dinner, or between meals. 


Have Welch’s then. It is usu- 
ally served with crushed ice, or 
blended with ginger ale or sparkling 
water, or with the juices of other 
fruits. Recipes are printed on the 
label of each bottle. 


Welch’s may be had at clubs and at 
soda fountains everywhere—ask for a 
Welch. “ade” (with plain or carbonated 
water) or Welch’s straight. 


Learn about serving Welch’s for 
breakfast—booklet sent free. Write 
to The Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. 
J-32, Westfield, N. Y. Makers of 
Welch’s Grape Juice, Grapelade, Grape 
Jelly, and other Preserve Products. 
Canadian plant, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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—the cheery bed chambers. 





SQHE was showing a guest 
through her home; tak- 
ing her through the liv- 
ing room, with its quaint 
pteces from the old 
homestead—the dainty dining room 

















“ Anattractivesun porch 
One door was closed. She hoped the = i acct 
guest would not inquire about it, but— ee 
Regretfully she showed the one bath- i 
room the house contained. nn ms 
— we 


That day’s chagrin led to a resolu- 
tion. She sent for our booklet— 
She 
visited Tiling contractors, made her 
selection, and then for a small amount 
of money that old bathroom was 


“Beautiful Association Tiles.” 


made right, once for all. 


A second bathroom was installed by 


using some surplus closet space. 


There are no closed doors any more. 
She purposely leaves them open 


when company comes. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
2012 SEVENTH AVE., BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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| and walls —make this 
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ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd. 
Zanesville, Ohio 


BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky. 


GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO.., Perth Amboy, N.J. 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N. J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 


OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO., Old Bridge, N. J. 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. Y. 


PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N.J. 


THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 





ASSOCIA 


MADE IN USA 


TILE : 


April, 1927 
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softened brooding. ‘‘But tonight—can 
you believe it?—I was sorry for him. He 
was little and red-faced and terrified and I 
pitied him—turning the pages of that old 
ledger over and over and over. I think I 
have risen up larger than he is,” she said 
with simplicity, “‘and so I could pity 
him.”” Drawing a long breath, she turned 
and faced my father; then she sat down 
abruptly as if her knees were all at once 
weak. 

My father laid his hand upon her hair a 
moment in a gesture of solemn absolution, 
but his words were not those of a divine. 
“Poor bird!”” he said. And at that mo- 
ment she began to cry, as a woman will 
upon hearing words of comfort. 


FTER a while, when she had risen to 
go, he asked her a question. ‘‘ But this 
captain—the man who was strong and met 
life so gallantly—this fine romantic figure 
you have told us about! Knowing him, 
how could you turn to such a weakling, 
my child? Miles Flick!’’ he exclaimed 
irritably under his breath. 

“‘Oh,”’ she said with terrible sadness, 
“don’t you see? There wasn’t any Hugh.” 

“‘Perhaps there has never been a Hugh— 
anywhere,” said my father half to himself. 
“And perhaps that is why people love 
stories. . . . Good night, Beatrice Kent. 

“Wait,” he said; and, as she came back 
and stood before him with the moon rising 
in misted silver beyond her head, he mut- 
tered: “‘The Lord lift up His countenance 
upon you and give you peace.” 

It was like him to forget his calling 
until the very last moment. 

Now the curious thing was that after 
this evening the splendid legends about 
Captain Hugh kept growing just the same. 
And in telling the whole tale to me recently 
my father said he was sure it was not Mrs. 
Lindstrom or the other townspeople alone 
who perpetuated these stories through the 
years. The details were too fanciful, the 
descriptions too colorful; there was a kind 
of careful workmanship about the whole 
fabric, in fact, as if the author were labor- 
ing with the magnificent creative effort an 
artist would give to a great piece of music 
or an epic poem about a heroic myth. And 
that meditative smile was beginning to 
hover upon Beatrice Kent’s mouth as if 
she were remembering something trium- 
phant. What, indeed, was she remember- 
ing but that ‘‘fine romantic figure’’—that 
captain of a schooner which had never 
gone down off Gibraltar, had never sailed 
the seas, had never existed save in her own 
imagination! 


UT she was not mad. She was amaz- 
ingly sane. In thinking of her you must 
always remember the white wild flower 
that seems so fragile with its lacy petals 
but is tenaciously rooted in the calm earth. 
All this time she worked day after day, 
year after year, in Miles Flick’s store. 
While she grew more radiant and strong 
he was becoming timorous and weaker; 
he had lost even his didactic stubborn- 
ness; he had come to depend upon her sup- 
port and judgment even while he must 
have longed to hide from it. He faltered 
miserably when he spoke, as if he were un- 
certain of any opinion. His face was no 
longer ruddy. He had the eyes of a van- 
quished man. 

After a while she bought a small cot- 
tage on the edge of the village and there 
she lived with her boy and a woman who 
did the work of the house. There was an 
immaculate garden of salmon-pink phlox 
and larkspur and mignonette, and in this 
garden Beatrice Kent would walk at sun- 
down, dressed in that arrestingly careless 
manner of hers with some odd scarf float- 
ing from her thin shoulders like an after- 
thought; and sometimes when the little 
boy walked with her she seemed to be 
speaking to him of exalted things. 
“Speaking of a phantom schooner,”’ says 
my father, “‘and of a captain who never 
lived! But can we say he never lived? 
Can we? Wasn’t he, after all, trium- 
phantly real?’”’ And then he will gaze 
defiantly at the austere bookshelves with 
gentle, ironical, meditative blue eyes. 


Be 


But my father was puzzled by the thing 
all the same; he never understood the trye 
meaning of it until Miles Flick came to 
him one night. It was fifteen years after 
Beatrice had come with her trouble! [pn 
silence and stubbornness Miles Flick had 
chosen to let pain defeat him before he 
would unburden himself of a mistake, 

The shabby, quiet old study, like a 
citadel of tranquillity, must have yp. 
nerved him with its serene silence as my 
father looked up from the battered desk 
piled with towers of books that seemed 
always ready to topple over and crush him. 
Miles sat on the edge of a chair and twisted 
his sober gray hat around, balancing it 
first on one knee and then on the other, 

“T came to see about the new hymnals,” 
he said. “‘How many was it they wanted 
me to order?’’ Perhaps even then he was 
determining to turn the key upon his heart 
and go away without speaking. 

“One hundred and eight,” said my 
father, “or eight hundred and one. | 
never can remember those things.” 

“It must be one hundred and eight,” 
said Miles in the faint tone of reproof with 
which he always met my father’s levity. 

“‘T hear they were skating tonight below 
the middle bridge. Eh, Miles? D’ye sup- 
pose the ice is good?” 

“T don’t know, sir. This was choir- 
practice night. I don’t skate anyhow.” 

“Don’t skate? Don’t skate? If I were 
a young man like you i 





“T’M HARDLY a young man any more. 

You forget; I’m almost forty-five.” 
He looked desperately at my father and 
turned the gray hat slowly around on his 
knee. ‘I feel old at least. There’s some- 
thing ”” He stopped and coughed, 
looking as if he wanted to run from the 
study without uttering another word. 
““There’s something I’ve got to ask you, sir. 
She says you’re the only person in town who 
knows the truth about it. It’s the—the 
uncertainty. I don’t sleep well. I’ve got 
to know.”’ He wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. ‘‘That—captain.’’ Here he 
stopped. He could get no further. But 
his eyes piteously cried out the question 
he was afraid to utter. 

“He never existed,’’ said my father. 

Miles dropped his head into his hands 
with a curious kind of relief. ‘‘ You don't 
know how I’ve hated him! That—cap- 
tain! It was almost as if he was following 
me around all the time—accusing me. 
He was her idea of what a man ought tobe. 
He was all the things I wasn’t. Why,” 
he gasped in sudden shrill emotion, “the 
boy looks like him!”’ 

“But think a minute, Miles. 
wasn’t any captain.” 

“‘T don’t care whether there was or not,” 
he cried fiercely. ‘It’s all the same! She’s 
brought the boy up to worship him — to be 
like him.”” His voice sank to a bitter 
whisper that cut the silence of the small 
room like the rustle of paper. ‘‘She didn’t 
want him to be like me.”’ 





There 


Y FATHER could say nothing. He 

looked at Miles sadly and they both 
sat there a moment thinking of thc boy. 
He was in his first year of college; and that 
morning he had come back for the Christ- 
mas vacation. He was only seventecn. A 
beautiful boy with fresh cheeks and brown 
eyes; a big fellow, rather awkward in his 
bigness, and something curiously \: istful 
in his face—the lovable wistfulness t!:.:t lies 
in a man’s face when he is both humble 
and proud together. Young Hugh, t'1¢ son 
of a man who never lived. 

There was something noticeable «bout 
him, and something even more noticcable 
about Beatrice Kent, so that every )ody 
had watched them that morning as they 
walked across the station platform to 
gether. The tall boy, talking with cager 
excitement of his plans and making ‘arge, 
expansive, man-of-the-world gestures at 
times, and at other times stealing small- 
boy looks of anxiety at her face as if he 
were frightened at having left her; the tall 
slender woman with the serene face an 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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The Reo Flying Cloud Brougham —= 














Of Which You Will Be Very Proud 
Wherever You May Go 


Unescapable in any group, is the Reo Flying Cloud Brougham by reason 
' of its design in the Continental manner. Unforgettable is the brilliance 
of its performance, whether you rouse its arrowlike acceleration at the 
touch of a tiny shoe or hold it steadily hour after hour, with finger tips 
on the steering wheel. Generously roomy, with Cellini fittings setting the 
tone of the interior decoration, a drive will reveal an ease of control, a 
restfulness of riding developed to satisfy the exacting demands of 
American women. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 






BROUGHAM 


NO OTHER AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS REO — NOT ONE 








Heinz Oven-Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce : 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans without To- 
mato Sauce, with Pork— Boston Style 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce without Meat—Vegetarian 
Heinz Oven-Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
Heinz Cream of Green Pea Soup 
Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 

Heinz Mince Meat 

Heinz Plum Pudding 

Heinz Fig Pudding 

Heinz Peanut Butter 

Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 

Heinz Cherry Preserves 

Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Peach Preserves 

Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
Heinz Strawberry Preserves 

Heinz Pineapple Preserves 

Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 

Heinz Currant Jelly 

Heinz Grape Jelly 

Heinz Quince Jelly 

Heinz Apple Butter 

Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
Heinz Preserved Sweet Midget 
Gherkins 

Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
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FAMOUS NUMBERS 


How Many Do You Know? 


Different numbers mean different things. Sweet sixteen means love and 
youth. The four leaf clover means good luck. Six per cent means a good 
return On your money and so does 57. : 

But 57 means more than just economy. First of all it stands for good 
things to eat. For fifty-eight years Heinz has been taking the very choicest 
materials and preparing from them food as good as the best of cooks would 
prepare in her own home kitchen. 

Because the 57 Varieties are not only good, but always good, they 
pause only briefly in the store. That is why your grocer has an ever-fresh 
supply of these good things to eat. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens + H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed 
Pickles 

Heinz Sour Midget Gherk'ns 
Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
Heinz Chow Chow Pickl« 
Heinz Sweet Mustard Pick 
Heinz Dill Pickles 

Heinz Sour Pickled Onion 
Heinz Preserved Sweet Onions 
Heinz Sandwich Relish 

Heinz Spanish Queen Olives _ 
Heinz Spanish Manzanilla lives 
Heinz Stuffed Spanish Olives 
Heinz Ripe Olives 
Heinz Pure Spanish Olive Oil 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

Heinz Chili Sauce 

Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 

Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
Heinz Prepared Mustard 
Heinz Prepared Mustard Saxice 
Heinz India Relish ; 
Heinz Evaporated Horse-R: lish 
Heinz Salad Cream ' 
Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
Heinz Distilled White Vinezat 
Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 
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meditative smile, struggling to hide her 
pride in him, moving in a stately way that 
might have been measured to far-off 

ic, with the white scarf—her only 

inine vanity—floating carelessly from 
r shoulders; the village people pressing 
» to wish young Hugh well and to smile 
armly at Beatrice Kent, who had found 
er destiny among them and won their 
admiration. And on the outskirts of the 
crowd Miles Flick, alone and unnoticed. 
Bearing always in his heart the secret 
knowledge that these two fine creatures 
might have belonged to him save for the 
sin of cowardice. 


met oot get eet pe, OO 


ip WAS no wonder that in his despair and 
loneliness he had come that night to un- 
burden himself to my father at last. He 
got up now unsteadily. His large reddish 
hands were trembling as they fumbled 
with the sober gray hat. “I’m going to 
tell him,’”’ he said harshly. ‘“‘He’s got a 
right to know the truth, hasn’t he?” 

My father rose, too, and put his gnarled 
old fingers upon Miles’ shoulder. “Tell 
him, then,” he said. ‘But would it be the 
truth? There are different forms of truth, 
my son. Have you forgotten that, or did 
you ever know it? You can’t make him 
your son by simply claiming him. You 
can’t change him now. He has grown up 
in the shadow of a great legend until he 
has become the image of another father. 
Your part is—silence.’”’ He gazed com- 
passionately into Miles Flick’s pale, dis- 
traught face. “‘ You envy the other man 
because of his strength,” he said. ‘‘Now 
here is your chance to be strong. . . . But 
do as you like. God knows,”’ he sighed, “I 
can’t make you strong against your will.” 

For long moments Miles Flick stood 
there without speaking, his mouth twist- 
ing painfully, his hands nervously crum- 
pling his hat into wretched shapelessness. 
At last he said, in his unreasonable stub- 
bornness, ‘‘I don’t care. He’s got a right 
to know the truth. I guess I'll tell him 
right now—and have it over with.”’ Slowly 
he put on his hat and his heavy black 
overcoat. At the door he paused and mut- 
tered appealingly, ‘‘I wonder if you’d 
come along, sir?” 


“T’HEY tramped silently through the 

snow that muffled the town in a soft 
glittering coverlid. Somewhere a bell was 
chiming faintly. The stars seemed to flicker 
among the branches of the white-drifted 
pine trees like Christmas candles. 

Miles walked with a swift, dogged gait 
that left my father shuffling a foot behind 
in his thick overshoes. As they neared the 
little house twinkling warmly within its 
low-picketed fence father stopped and 
shook his head in despair. ‘‘ This is a mis- 
take, Miles. You will always regret it.’ 

“IT don’t care. It’s the truth, isn’t it?” 
_ “The truth! Are you prepared 
for the boy’s—contempt?”’ 

‘‘My mind’s made up,” said Miles with 
sullen determination. 

'Tis knock sounded loud through the still- 

ess and the door opened and Beatrice 
isent stood there. 

ter cheeks were flushed as if she had 

mn laughing, and this carefree gayety 
ch clung about her was not dispelled 
ven shaken by the unexpected sight of 
‘3. She led them into the small living 
im, Where Hugh was on one knee before 
grate nursing a rather smoky fire of 
ce boughs into flame. He got to his 
and shook hands respectfully with my 
‘ar cr and somewhat absently with Miles. 
ine table was littered with a boy’s be- 
‘Oh. Ings—a mandolin and some music, a 
cos ple of new ties, a chemistry textbook, a 
pipe and a tobacco box—flung about in 
‘mosculine disorder. His suitcase lay open 
on the floor with rumpled shirts tumbling 
out of it. ‘You wretched boy!” said 
Beatrice, poking the fire. ‘‘ You no sooner 
&ct home than the house is a perfectly 
terrible muddle.” 
Hie took the poker out of her hands. 





“Hey, let my fire alone, mother. It’ll go 
if only you quit poking it.” 


ee 





They smiled at each other and she gave 
his tie a critical tweak. 

Miles had been seated in one of the 
chintz-covered chairs; he held himself 
stiffly and stared down at his hands. 

“Is your sore throat better, Miles?” 
said Beatrice Kent with friendly solicitude. 
“Did you use those tablets I gave you?”’ 

“It’s all right,’’ he said without raising 
his eyes. “‘I went to choir practice.” 

“See this door knocker Hugh brought 
me!’’ She leaned over Miles’ shoulder to 
show him the gift, her arm carelessly 
brushing his sleeve. ‘‘Wasn’t that a silly 
present? The neighbors will think I’m 
getting very fancy when I fasten it on my 
front door.’’ Miles stared at the knocker 
with steadfast, unseeing gaze. 

“Yes, it’s pretty,” he said. “It’s a nice 
one. I saw some in my catalogue,” he 
added with an effort to make his voice 
casual, ‘‘but they weren’t near as nice as 
that.” 

“T have a poinsettia too.’”’ She moved 
away to touch the scarlet velvet flowers 
on the mantelpiece. ‘‘I’ve always wanted 
one and he brought it all the way back on 
the, train.’”’ It was impossible for her to 
conceal her joy of living tonight; her 
gentle glance at Miles was almost in 
apology for her happiness. 


Y FATHER turned to the boy, who 

was filling his pipe with an unprac- 
ticed hand. ‘‘ What studies are you taking 
this year, Hugh?”’ 

““Oh, chemistry and rhet and—uh—col- 
lege algebra, but I hate that. It’s pretty 
slimy. And French conversation and 
Spanish and a course in navigation.’’ He 
lit his pipe and puffed cautiously. 

“Navigation, eh?”’ 

The boy nodded, looking up with his 
clear young brown eyes. “ You know, sir, 
my father was a sea captain,’”’ he said 
proudly. 

The room suddenly seemed hushed and 
dim and solemn with the boy’s innocent 
words echoing and reéchoing within the 
hearts of the three people who sat watch- 
ing him. It was the moment for Miles to 
speak. Now with a sentence or two he 
could intrude upon their joyous content- 
ment and emerge from his obscurity into, 
at least, a person of tragic importance. He 
could send the sea captain into waters of 
oblivion more irrevocable than the swirl- 
ing sea of Gibraltar. 

Beatrice Kent stood quite still, looking 
into the fire. 

My father breathed with difficulty, 
waiting for Miles’ voice. At last it came: 
‘‘Maybe we’d better get back to the 
parsonage and see about those hymnals.”’ 
He rose with an air of piteous embarrass- 
ment. ‘Good night, and Merry Christ- 
mas,”’ he said soberly to each of them. He 
struggled into the heavy black overcoat 
again and went out into the cold, snowy 
streets, leaving the warm lamplight of the 
little cottage behind. 


E DID not speak until they reached 

my father’s study. ‘‘ You think it was 
one hundred and eight hymnals,”’ he said, 
endeavoring to hold fast to the common- 
place coldness of the figures. 

“T think so,” said my father, but he 
took hold of Miles’ hand and pressed it. 
Then Miles allowed himself the relief of a 
deep sigh. “‘It’s settled,’ he said hoarsely; 
“T’ll keep still.” And he managed a queer, 
triumphant smile, with tears in his eyes. 

My father could scarcely restrain him- 
self. ‘‘I never loved Miles Flick until that 
moment,” he says. ‘‘I wanted to burst out 
into poetry, but I was afraid it would only 
annoy him. So I went into the hall and 
got down my last precious bottle of peach 
brandy. I thought he needed a little 
stimulant, he looked so white and ex- 
hausted. 

“But he glanced up at the tiny glass 
with a shocked expression on his face. 
‘Excuse me, sir,’ he said reproachfully. 
‘But it’s against my principles.’ 

“Yes, it was against his principles, God 
bless his heart! There’s something about 
these whited sepulchres that you can’t 
help admiring! Eh?” 








Better than ever 
this new way 


Maxine & ges “Benedid with 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
glorifies this famous old ham- 
and-egg dish with a brand 
new flavor. 

Spread browned English muffins, 
or toast, with Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Placea poached egg on each 
piece, pour Hollandaisesauceover 
it and serve. 


A can full of flavor 


Whole hams, cooked in our own 
kitchens, minced and seasoned 
with a delicate blending of spices, 
—that’s Underwood Deviled 
Ham. A tasty spread for sand- 
wiches. A subtle ingredient in 
dozens of delicious recipes. (Here 
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are two of them. If you'd like 
more, send us the coupon below 
for an Underwood Recipe Book.) 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
“eG~-* OMELET *-O2 
4 eggs; 4 tablespoons rich milk; 1 table- 
spoon butter; salt and pepper (2 sa/t-spoons); 
1 small can Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Beat whites and yolks separately. Add milk and 
seasoning to beaten yolks. Fold in beaten whites. 
Melt butter in frying pan. When bubbling hot, turn 
in the omelet, and cook. Warm Deviled Ham in 
a cup set in hot water. When the omelet is firm, 
spread one-half with Deviled Ham, fold over, and 
serve at once, garnished with finely chopped parsley. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
“ee~+ BAKED EGGS °-Os* 
6 hard-boiled eggs; 1 cup cream sauce; 
1 teaspoon parsley, minced fine; grated 
cheese; buttered crumbs; 1 small can Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. 


Cut eggs in quarters and place in a well-greased bak- 
ing dish. Mix parsley and Deviled Ham with cream 
sauce. Cover eggs with mixture, sprinkle with grated 
cheese, cover lightly with buttered crumbs, and bake 
in a rather quick oven, until brown. 


“Branded with 
the Devil, but 
Fit for the Gods” 











r WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
2 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 

I want to try UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM with 
eggs, and some other dishes in your recipe book. 
Send me 1 New Handy Size Can for 10 cents, or 

6 Cans in a Carton . . . 60 cents 
(Mark the quantity you want. Be sure to enclose amount 
specified, and please PRINT your name and address.) 


Also send me FREE copy of your book of 59 recipes. 
Name. 
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WHITE 
RIT 


WHITE RIT 
removes dye 
from colored 
fabrics, also 
spots, stainsand 
discolorations 
from white 
goods. 15c per 
package. 
Harmless as 
boiling water 
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Stop Buying Children’s 
Clothes! Use RIT 





FAST DYES OR TINTS 


ITTLE dresses and rompers fade long before they are worn 
out. Don’t spend money to buy new ones. It’s so easy 

to make the old ones like new. 
Just dip the little garments in bright RIT hues—and you 
will marvel at the perfect results—easy and inexpensive— 
no muss—no fuss. 
With New Improved RIT you can change the colors of 
your own wardrobe at will. Dresses, lingerie, hosiery, 
blouses, gloves—RIT will give them all new beauty and 
charm. And in your home curtains, draperies and other 
fabrics can be changed to lovely harmonious shades. 
New Improved RIT Dye is guaranteed to either fast dye or tint 
with perfect results. It will not injure the finest fabrics. There 
are 24 beautiful colors to choose from—for either fast dyes 
or tints. You can get RIT at any druggist’s or department 
store for only 15c per package. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 1 ’ Chicago, Ill. 








Never say “Dye” say RIT 
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The Single Knock 


(Continued from Page 21) 


After luncheon on the third day out 
Houston, notwithstanding veal and ham 
pie and cheddar cheese, had an attack 
of energy, and decided to answer the more 
pressing of his letters. He was on his way 
from his cabin to the writing room when 
a familiar sound halted him; it was the 
irregular and persistent click, clack, click 
of a typewriter. Following it, he turned 
into the purser’s office; it was empty at 
the moment, save for a trim young woman 
in a black dress, who was seated with her 
back to him at the machine. 

“This,”’ he said genially, ‘‘is a great con- 
venience for busy travelers.’”’ There was 
no response from the 
typist, who continued 


Houston was outraged, but as he dis- 
liked intensely writing by hand, he per- 
severed. He gave her first a letter to the 
lawyer who attended to his business 
affairs: 


See that the payment of fifty thousand to 
the Princeton Scholarship Fund is made at 
once, and arrange for a yearly contribution 
of five thousand to the Children’s Hospital 
until my pledge of twenty-five thousand is 
met. If the magazine deal goes throuch, 
notify my bank to sell the bonds specified to 
cover my stock purchase. 


The typist stopped abruptly. ‘Are you 
buying a magazine?’’ she demanded. 

“T may,” Houston 
admitted stiffly. 





her crescendo of taps, 
so Houston repeated 
his remark with a 
noticeable decrease 
of geniality. 

The girl at the desk 
stopped her work 
abruptly and swung 
halftoward him. “I | 
beg your pardon. | 
Were you speaking | 
to me?” 

“Can you take a 
letter for me?”’ 

Te Chewirl 
flashed more fully 
around and took a 
good look at him. | 
“Well!” She began 
to laugh, her eyes 
crinkling at the cor- 
ners. 


E WAS affronted 

at this breach of 

the perfect service 
on which the line of 
giant liners prided it- 





Hurry, April! 


By JOHN HANLON 


AZY April, hurry! 
Mayflowers glow 
Through a farewell flurry 

Of late snow. 


Ferns reach out frail fingers, 
Feeling if 

Burly March wind lingers, 
Stark and stiff; 

And a truant robin 
From the South 

Wakes responding throb in 
Echo’s mouth. 


April, April, hurry! 
When you come 
Winter’s whispered worry 

Will be dumb! 


““Golly!”’ she said, 
and laughed inex- 
plicably. 

He discreetly left 
this alone, and gave 
her a letter to the 
president of the 
Board of Opera Di- 
rectors, of which he 
was a member, about 
a French tenor he 
proposed hearing at 
Covent Garden, and 
one to a fellow trus- 
tee of the Art Mu- 
seum in regard to a 
Matisse and two Van 
Goghs which he 
hoped to be able to 
buy in Paris. 


HIS was followed 

by a note to a 
Better Citizens’ 
Committee,inclosing 
a check to be used in 
the aldermanic elec- 
| tions which would 








self, but there was 
something conta- 
gious in her amusement, and to his own 
amazement he found himself smiling back 
at her. He hada very taking smile, which 
made people with good memories recall the 
fact that at college he had been affection- 
ately known as “Adonis” Houston. He 
still occasionally met an old classmate who 
hailed him as “Ad.” 

“How about it?” 

The girl continued to look at him specu- 
latively. She had an interesting face, 
Houston thought, but too long for real 
beauty. She wore her blue-black hair cut 
close, and the shape of her head was 
charming. Suddenly something adven- 
turous came into her eyes. She nodded. 
“All right. Just wait until I finish this.” 
She continued her typing, and Houston 
wondered what she found in the situation 
to smile to herself about. If he could have 
read the last sentence in the publisher’s 
letter he might have found out. It read: 

Something has happened. Someone has 
come into my life. It is, if one may judge by 
his perfectly beautiful clothes and his air of 
weary know-it-all-ness, a Man of the World! 
Let us hope so, for something tells me that 
heaven has delivered him into my hands. 

Yours more hopefully, 
EVELYN WHITNEY. 


HE turned to Houston with no trace of 

the gamin grin which had disturbed 
him. “I don’t do shorthand,” she ex- 
plained, ‘{but I can type your stuff as you 
speak: I ought to be able to write as fast 
as you can think.”’ 

Amazed at the calm literalness of this 
statement, he began to dictate with pains- 
taking slowness. The girl bent to her task; 
there was something both fine and fugitive 
about her profile, and after an instant’s 
preoccupation Houston recognized it as 
that of the Diana who had passed his 
window on the first day out. She wrote 
quickly, with flying fingers. Once, at a 
mysterious slip in her work, she uttered an 
expletive and rattled unconcernedly on. 


take place in his ab- 
sence, and a line to 
the mayor suggesting a possible appointee 
on the school board. He was, as he wan- 
dered mellifluously on, aware that the 
typist was looking at him with increased 
respect. 

“*This is new stuff to me,” she told him 
when he finally came to a pause. “The 
people I’ve known have been mainly oc- 
cupied in earning a living. I thought that 
this sort of thing was just a pose, but it is 
vital to you; I can see that.”’ 

Houston smiled. There was something 
disarmingly childlike about his com- 
panion. 

‘It is much more vital,”’ he assured her, 
“than problems like paying rent and 
eating.” 

There was skepticism in the gaze she 
turned on him. ‘‘ You haven’t had to earn 
your living, have you?” 

“ No.”’ 


* ELL, I have. One looks at life dif- 
ferently. There’s something about 

living on twenty-five dollars a week which 
makes culture seem—trivial; and yet g'v- 
ing beauty to people who haven’t it in 
their lives is awfully important. I’m glad 
I happened to see you. I am beginning 
to see how I was wrong about your sort 
of person.” 

“You’ve never been a private secie- 
tary?” 

se No. ” 

“For whom have you worked?” 

‘“We-ell, I’ve done a good bit of typing 
for Miss Whitney.” 

“The novelist?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

“‘She is on board this ship.” 

The girl nodded. ‘“‘Have you seen 
her?” 

“ce No.” 

The girl straightened up. She sat for a 
moment aimlessly playing with the keys of 


i 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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es—here is the Sterling mark” 


The “Sterling” mark is the one undebatable proof that the 
silver you select is solid silver. For centuries it has been a 
mark of dignity and taste—so much so that in ancient days 
only those of noble rank were allowed to own Sterling: so 
many pieces for a Duke, so many for a Marquis, fewer for 
an Earl, and so on. 

Today, as of old, Sterling is an unquestioned emblem of 
social position—of exquisite taste. There is no finer silver 
than Sterling—there never has been. It cannot wear out— 
it remains beautiful and useful forever. Yet its cost is sur- 
prisingly moderate, as your jeweler will gladly prove. 


off is Merlin 


~more can not be said 








“ Sterling” has been used 
for over 800 years to 
denote the quality of 
silver. By law, only solid 
silver, in which 925 out 
of every 1000 parts 











are pure silver, may be 
stamped “ Sterling.” If 
it is real silver it is 
Sterling Silver—and 
will be stamped 
“Sterling.” 


STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


20 West 47th Street, New York City 
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Paris SAYS 


‘Dale Our Tlosieny 


ou can tell ata glance that Durham 

Hosiery is smart. But you have no 

way of telling that only the finest 
materials are used. You cannot see the 
Durham special reinforcement at wear 
points, nor the infinite care with which 
every pair is made. The hidden honesty 
that means weeks of additional wear is 
only revealed by actual use. 





A charming little hosiery 
record and number tags 
make “‘dating’’ easy. Free 
with every purchase of the 
Durham styles listed below. 
Get them isc the nearest 
Durham dealer. 


Now Durham offers you an easy way 
to measure this wear and to compare it 
with any other hosiery you happen to be using. The most con- 
vincing way ever offered ... dated hosiery. First featured by a 
leading Jbottier in Paris, dated hosiery is meeting with instant 
favor everywhere. 

The attractive Durham booklet, “Pair and Compare,” in which 
to keep an exact record of how long your hosiery wears, and six 
pairs of numbered cloth tags, enough to date six pairs of hosiery, are 
furnished with every purchase of the Durham styles listed below. 

Use a pair of numbered tags for each pair of stockings. Sew 
a tag in each stocking and enter the tag number, make, color, 
price and date of purchase in the booklet. Do this not only with 
your Durham Hosiery but with any other kind you wish to test. 


This easily kept record will prove how much extra wear Dur- 
ham Hosiery gives. Durham Hosiery Mills, New York City. 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made with infinite care in the world’s largest hosiery mills 


FOR WOMEN: In season’s charming colors— Phyllis and Phantom, full-fashioned, silk to top, 
$1.95; Penelope, full-fashioned, service silk, $1.85; Daphne, all-purpose silk, $1; Periwinkle, silk 
reinforced with Rayon, $1 . . FOR MEN: Traymore, silk reinforced with Rayon, 50 cents; 
Dollar Bill, finest mercerized lisle, 3 pairs, $1; 1700 G S, lisle sox U. S. Marines couldn’t wear out, 
25 cents . . FOR CHILDREN: Polly Prim, tiple strength heel and toe, 25 cents; Mohican, 


with Derby rib, 25 cents; Ruggles, strong, comfortable, rugged, 29 cents. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us bis name with your order and remittance. Specify size, style and color. 
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her machine; then she pushed her chair 
back with some decision. ‘‘Listen,’’ she 
said, ‘‘it’s stuffy in here, and we have all 
the rest of the way across the Atlantic to 
write your letters. Couldn’t we go out on 
deck?”’ 

Houston was startled into defensive- 
ness by this suggestion. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
he demurred. ‘‘How about you? Can 
you leave here?”’ 

*‘Oh, I don’t keep hours, and I have a 
chair reserved for me up on the top deck. 
it’s in the lee of a lifeboat, and you can 
fairly soak in sunlight. Come on up and 
see.”” She rose as she spoke and shut the 
typewriter into its desk. Then she slipped 
into a voluminous fur coat, extraordinarily 
rich looking for a typist to be wearing, 
Houston thought, which she folded about 
herself luxuriously. 

She took his acquiescence so for granted 
that it was difficult for him to protest, and 
to his immense surprise he found himself 
following his determined leader out onto 
the deck. He was filled with wonderment, 
trailing along in the wake of a pretty 
stenographer, but 
after a good look at 
her face in the 
strong afternoon 
sunlight he told 
himself comfort- 
ingly that it was 
somewhat worn. 
She could not, after 
al, be so very 
young. 

He agreed with 
her about her par- 
ticular nook on the 
boat deck. There 
was nothing elusive 
about his companion’s method. She pelted 
him with direct questions about his college 
vears; she delved into his childhood. He 
found himself telling her, as the shafts of 
sunlight lengthened, things about his 
gawky boyhood which he had not known 
he remembered. 

He told her even the story of his first 
love—a debutante who had been a year 
older than he and never suspected his 
young adoration. He told her how his 
sisters had laughed at him, how his father 
had not understood him. It was extraor- 
dinary, for ordinarily he talked only of his 
successes. Finally he looked at his watch. 
“‘T’ll have to be dressing for dinner,” he 
said, aghast. 

““You eat at the table, I suppose.”’ 

““Yes—the captain’s.” 


HE chuckled, asif something he did not 
know amused her. ‘“‘If you see Miss 
Whitney, tell her you’ve been spending the 
afternoon with the girl who does her typ- 
ing.” 
He left her, under the sting of the realiza- 
tion of that fact, which he had temporarily 
forgotten. And yet, he reflected, as he 
walked solemnly down to his stateroom, 
the afternoon had flown on silver wings. 

He dressed in the expectation that the 
celebrated authoress would beat the table, 
but she remained invisible, and the others 
did little to enliven a rather heavy hour. 
After his cigar Houston walked forward 
and stood watching the great black prow 
of the ship cut the rippling shimmer a full 
moon cast on the sea. 

“It won’t do!” he said aloud, abruptly. 
Then he turned, and rapidly, as one with 
a definite quest, he sought the boat deck. 
The long chair was empty in the cold, 
glaring moonlight. 

As for the young woman herself, down 
below in her stateroom, she laughed as she 
brushed her fine blue-black hair back from 
the long, pale oval of her face. Her eyes, 
reflected in the mirror, had an impish 
sparkle. She lay down in her bunk, and 
almost immediately she went to sleep. 


R the next few days it became evi- 
dent to the most innocent bystander 
that she was shamelessly pursuing Elliot 
Houston. It was evident even to that care- 
ful young man himself, who viewed it with 





growing horror and distaste, and yet he | 
could not bring himself to end his com. | 
promising position. He was, as a m:tter 
of fact, enjoying himself too much to do 
so. There was something enchantingly | 
warm and human about the black-hzired | 
girl on the boat deck; stenographer or not, | 
she had the precious secret of compariion- 
ability. 

Take it all in all, he was more stirred 
sentimentally than he would have thought 
possible. Had the widow been able to 
arouse a tenth of this interest in him she | 
would have been a widow no longer; now | 
he realized her bleak impossibility. !f he 
should love, he told himself with a mental | 
emphasis on the conjunction, it would be | 
an eager and impulsive creature, not a | 
correct lay figure. His inamorata of the 
typewriter had set a new standard for 
emotional episodes. 


HAT is how he looked upon it—as an 
episode. It wasnot until the last night 
but one that he faced the possibility of its 
continuing sweetness. All the morning 
they had talked, casually enough, as old 
friends might have done; it was really the 
most commonplace 
time they had had, 
and as he climbed 
to the top deck to 
rejoin her after his 
luncheon Houston | 
thought that it had 
been the most de- | 
lightful. | 
As he came up | 
| 
| 





from the com- 
panionway, he was 
startled to see that 
another man sat in 
the chair he had 
come to look upon 
as his own. He was leaning devotedly for- 
ward, obviously intent, and coming nearer. 
Houston saw that it was the captain who 
was engaged in intimate conversation with 
his boat’s stenographer. At the instant of 
his recognition the girl looked up and saw 
him; she made a quick gesture of warning 
to her companion. 

The captain got to his feet at once, 
laughing a little in an embarrassed fashion. 
He stood for a moment talking about the 
probable time of their arrival, and then 
walked aft. | 

Houston did not like his way of leaving 
them; it made him feel self-conscious. | 
He looked down at the girl in the deck 
chair and saw that she was laughing at 
him. Without a word he turned and 
stalked away. He had not gone half a 
dozen steps before he regretted his action, 
but he could not bring himself to return. 

Instead he sought the writing room 
and dashed off a note, warmer than was 
wise, to the widow. Then he went outside 
and paced savagely up and down the deck. 
Every time he passed the yawning opening 
of the companionway he had to overcome 
an all but overpowering desire to go up. 


S THE afternoon wore on and he con- 
tinued to resist the companionway, he 
became more frank. He admitted that he 
wanted immensely to be talking to his girl 
of the boat deck; not about himsel{—he 
was at last weary of that topic—but aout 
her. He wanted to question her ir his 
turn. He wanted to know all abou: her 
life, dark and mysterious to him ou side 
the bright glare of the great liner. 
Dinner was dull, and he found the vap- 
tain’s professional cheeriness irrita’ ing. 
He could have sworn that the man was 
looking at him, Elliot Houston, with a 
jovial twinkle in his eye, and the susp: ion 
froze him. When he escaped from the 
table he wanted to be alone, so he went 
out on deck; it was cold there, and he had 
the place to himself. The occasional !:zhts 
shone on a scrubbed and empty exp:.se, 
the chairs neatly stacked along the 11ner 
edge. Beyond the rail the sea rose an¢ fell 
choppily, all black and glitter in the moon- 
light. Houston was acutely unhappy. and 
found it to be a very different sensation 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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Would you be really lovely? 


Then you must have these two feminine charms 


Think of the loveliest woman you know, and you think of some- 
one whose skin is clear and fine, whose person is exquisitely 
dainty. 

These are the two essential feminine qualities that every wom- 
an must have to be really lovely. 

If you would cultivate them, try bathing your face and body 
regularly with warm water and Cashmere Bouquet Soap. In 
a short time you’ll see your complexion improve as the delicate 
skin tissues are soothed and toned by Cashmere Bouquet’s 
cleansing action. And from the very first your whole body will 
feel a new and perfect daintiness. 


The secret lies in certain rare flower essences. Fourteen 


CAS HME. HE 


PO eee ww eT 


Colgate & Company (Dept. 61), 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
In Canada, Colgate &¥ Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 


» it is extra-firm and compact; 
ater. oft or squdgy. A 25c cake will last 
ane ‘ast. Let us send you free of charge a 
generous sample cake, together with a 
The deli 


never gs 


TALC + FACE POWDER 
BANDOLINE 


““Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” The 
advice in this book is endorsed by a 
famous skin specialist. Every woman 
should have a copy. Send coupon today. 


ghtful fragrance of Cashmere Bouquet is also obtainable in 


PERFUME TOILET WATER 
BRILLANTINE 


2 , FREE 
Bouquet is ‘‘Hard-milled”; book of valuable beauty secrets, called vill SAMPLE 


Est. 1806 


countries send these rich essences, which are put into Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap, not merely for their fragrance, but because they 
actually increase the cleansing properties of the delicate lather. 

This lather possesses an almost magic quality of emulsifying 
dirt—reaching the very depths of each tiny pore, removing all 
clogging dirt and surplus oil. Quickly and magically as the 
lather does its work, it vanishes, leaving the skin clean and clear, 
soft and smooth. Repeated washings only enhance the soap’s 
soothing effect, for Cashmere Bouquet never leaves the skin 
harsh or dry, as do some soaps less skilfully blended. 

Each time that you use it, you feel a freshness, a daintiness 
which you must have—if you would be really lovely. 


. OP 


Please send me, free, a ten-day-treatment size of Cashmere Bouquet Soap and a copy 


of ‘“‘Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 


Name 


Bo Cinhanetperecs. = 





Address_— 





City- = a ae. State__ 
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JOW you can gratify that longing for 
i ‘Ni artistic WaxeD FLoors that will 
i._...( add greater charm and distinction 
to your home. To have floors waxed to 
glowing, deep-toned lustre is to enhance 
the beauty and decorative value of all 
your rugs and furnishings. 


‘WAXED Fioors have many practical ad- 
vantages, too—they do not show heel prints 
and are not slippery. After your floors have 
once been waxed they will require but half 
the care and practically no expense. Costly 
refinishing can be entirely eliminated. 


“It is easy to have waxed floors in every 
room if you use the Johnson’s Wax Electric 
treatment. This takes only a few minutes 
—there is no hard work—no stooping or 
kneeling—no messy rags and pails—no 
soiled hands or clothing. 


‘Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax witha Lamb’s-wool Mop. This 
cleans the floor and deposits a protecting 
waxen film. Then run the Johnson Electric 
Polisher over the surface. Instantly — 
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almost like magic—the floor will take on a 
beautiful, bright, wear-resistant polish. 


“It makes no difference whether your 
floors are old or new—of wood, linoleum, 
tile, marble or composition. Nor how they 
are finished —with varnish, shellac, wax or 
paint. All floors respond wonderfully to 
this rejuvenating Johnson’s Wax Electric 
treatment. 


“Try it on those annoying ‘traffic spots” 
that appear in doorways and at-the-foot- 
of-the-stairs. And on dull looking ‘edges’ 
around the rugs. The instantaneous trans- 
formation will delight you—and it will be 
permanent. 


“Yes, we rent out this Johnson Electric 
Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day which is 
very little when you consider how much it 
will save you in time and work and how 
greatly it will add to the beauty of your 
home. I know if you rent it from us for 
a day and use it with Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax that you will become one of our 
many enthusiastic Rental customers.” 


le 


“Wax Your _ to Gleaming Beauty 
with this Johnson Electric Polisher” 


April, i927 





Rent it for $2.00 a Day 


Thousands of progressive merchants, neigh- 
borhood stores and painters all over the 
world are furnishing their customers Rental 
Service on Johnson Electric Floor Polishers 
at $2.00 a day. Take advantage of this new, 
easy, modern way to wax-polish ALL your 
floors in the same time it formerly took to 
do a sINGLE room by the old-fashioned 
hand method. 


Telephone your nearest dealer now and 
make an appointment to RENT this won- 
derful machine for any day you wish. 


Or, you can buy a Johnson’s Wax Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher outright for your own ex- 
clusive use. The investment is small for so 
great a convenience. It will save you many 
hours of work, a lot of money for floor refin- 
ishing and its use will increase and protect 
your home investment. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 
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(Continued from Page 162) 


the half-pleasant melancholy which 
ad entertained earlier in the voyage. 
iddenly, ahead of him in a bright door- 
4 woman wrapped in furs appeared. 
.cing at her idly, Houston noticed that 
looked quickly up and down the deck; 
could not see her face against the light. 
»e alert turn of her head interested him, 
owever, and he watched her with an odd 
nsation of tension as she emerged and 
ossed to the rail. She stood there, dark 
avainst the luminous sky, and something 
drew the man to her. It was, of course, 
the woman of whom he had been thinking, 
and his misery fell from him like a gar- 
ment. 
“It is lovely, isn’t it?’’ she asked, a 
queer breathlessness in her voice. 
Houston put his hand about her elbow, 
soft in its fur sleeve. The touch made him 
feel a little weak, but he persisted, and 
slipped his arm through hers. She turned 
and looked at him with serious eyes. 
‘“‘Come on,” he urged, pulling her. 
“Where?” 


“7 TP TO our deck. I’ve missed you so 

all afternoon.” He said it aggriev- 
edly, as though the separation had been 
her fault. 

She laughed a little below her breath, 
and let him lead her to the companionway. 
His hand felt deliciously warm, all buried 
in fur against her side. ‘‘We mustn’t stay 
long,’’ she said, freeing herself at the foot 
of the steps. 

Houston followed her up without a con- 
scious thought. He was panting when he 
emerged on the top, but it was not the 
stairs which had winded him. 

The wind was blowing fiercely up there, 
and the girl lifted her face to it as if she 
were thirsty. Houston drew in his breath 
sharply as he watched her; she was like a 
Victory on the prow of a ship making its 
maiden voyage over perilous southern 
seas. They were profoundly alone. 

All at once he reached out a tremulous 
hand and swung her toward him. He had 
not intended to do anything of the sort, 
but suddenly he knew it to be the thing he 
must do. Her soft body came up against 
his, and she looked straight at him, her 
eyes deep and intent. For an instant they 
stood like that, and then Houston kissed 
her. Her cheek was cool under his lips, 
and deliciously smooth. Her lips were 
warm and soft. 

When he lifted his face, he was subcon- 
sciously aware of a multitude of unimpor- 
tant noises—the rushing assault of the 
wind, the slatting of ropes, and far below, 
the deep sound of the sea. 


‘Ts girl’s voice cut athwart them; it 
came in little more than a whisper. 
“T’ve never been kissed—like that.”’ She 
was clinging to him as though all the vi- 
brant strength had gone out of her. 
Houston kissed her again, and she met 
him frankly enough, although she drew 
back when he lifted his head. ‘I must 
‘hink,”’ she murmured. ‘Please let me go.” 
Houston continued to hold her close, 
iperior to her panic. He was not think- 
g at all; almost for the first time in his 
he was acting entirely on impulse. ‘“‘I 
ve you,” he whispered, close to the ear 
nich nestled at his shoulder, and his own 
ds thrilled him. 
‘hey thrilled her too. He could feel the 
.e shiver which ran through her, but she 
', “Tam frightened.” 
Fri ghtened ? ” Houston would not have 
wn his own voice, it was so ardent. 
yes—frightened of love. It means so 
iuch. I’ve prized my independence, you 
. But that’s nothing. I don’t know if 
| could make you happy.” 
_ Only you can.” 
_, ‘Ah, that’s easy to say. I’m not so sure. 
'm selfish. I’m absorbed in my work. 
'm not at all fitted to make a good wife.” 
lhe word clove through Houston’s emo- 
tional mood like cold steel. The arm 
which held the girl’s slender, fur-clad 


igure stiffened, and in his turn panic pos- 
sessed him. 
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‘‘What is it?’”’ his companion demanded. 
She made another effort to free herself, this 
time successfully. 

“*T’ve been mad,” Houston said hoarsely. 
““You’re right. We couldn’t be happy.” 
He cast an agonized look at her face, very 
still in the cold moonlight. “I wish I 
thought we could be,” he added helplessly. 

““Why can’t we?” 

“‘Because, as you say, we’re different. 
You would be miserable,’’ he added with 
specious politeness. 

There was a moment’s pause. Then she 
said, ‘‘My father was a cobbler. What 
was yours?” 

‘‘A manufacturer.” 

“‘Is that what you mean by—different?” 

‘Partly that, and all our traditions, our 
experience in life. Can’t you understand 
that it wouldn’t work?” 

“‘Oh, I understand that perfectly. I 
only want to understand—you.” 

“‘Don’t hate me,”” Houston murmured 
weakly, being suddenly overcome by a 
realization of her sweetness. 

She looked at him very steadily across 
the little gulf that had intervened between 
them. ‘Hate is such a strong word,” she 
said lightly, and apparently dismissed him 
from her thoughts. “I’m going down,” 
she added, and turned away. 

Houston started after her; it was in his 
heart to protest wildly, but when she half 
turned he stopped. ‘‘Don’t bother to 
come with me,”’ she said in casually polite 
tones. ‘“‘Good night.” 

In an instant she was gone, vanished 
down the companionway. The man she 
left behind sank miserably into her deck 
chair. He was not half so glad as he should 
have been to have escaped so well. 


HE following morning, after an un- 

happy night in which he could remem- 
ber only the lost delight of her yielding, 
Houston, in spite of his better sense, 
sought the boat deck early and often, but 
his lady did not appear. In the afternoon 
he haunted the purser’s office in the inter- 
vals of going on top, but he did not get a 
glimpse of her. 

All about him people were rejoicing at 
the prospect of landing on the morrow, and 
friends of the voyage were exchanging 
itineraries and bankers’ addresses. He 
felt forlorn, and ashamed of himself, too, 
when the only reasonable sensation for 
him to have had would have been thank- 
fulness. He went in to dinner with a 
heavy heart. 

The captain’s table was that night com- 
plete, except for one empty place at his 
right. ‘‘Miss Whitney has promised to 
come,”’ he told the assembled company, 
and Houston thought that he looked at 
him with an odd sort of twinkle. 

The authoress did not keep them wait- 
ing long; it was barely a moment after 
Houston’s arrival when she appeared, a 
tall, smartly gowned figure which the peo- 
ple in the big dining saloon turned to stare 
at. Someone stopped her as she went 
past a table, and when Houston first saw 
her she had turned away from him. There 
was something oddly familiar in her slen- 
der back and in the lift of her small, sleek 
head. 

He was scarcely surprised at all when 
she turned, and he saw that his goddess 
of the typewriter and the ship’s celebrity 
were the same person. 


HE smilingly acknowledged the intro- 

ductions around the standing table. 
He was the only one she recognized. For 
an instant her eyes met his. ‘“‘I know Mr. 
Houston,” she said, and she smiled at him 
in that easy and casual fashion with which 
one greets a mere acquaintance. 

They all sat down when she did, and 
across the table Houston watched her be- 
gin to talk to the captain. With what con- 
summate skill she handled him and drew 
in the others about them! In a moment 
all her end of the table was laughing at 
something she had said. Houston watched 
her, while off across the sea opportunity, 
having knocked, danced away as blithely 
as if tragedy had never waited upon its 
reverberations. 


























As awoman of today, you enjoy the 
greatest freedom in dress that civi- 
lization has ever known. But are you 
completely comfortable, completely 
carefree . . . always? Do you use 
protective aids as up-to-date and 
carefully chosen as your smart hat 
and frock? 


Hickory Personal Necessities mean 
so much in the assurance they bring. 
The belts are soft, light, easy to 
wear— “the belts that never bind” — 
yet there’s always the sense of com- 
plete security. And they’re helpful, 
too, in so many little unexpected 
ways—in the skillfully placed elas- 
tic insets that relieve strain—in the 
taped-on and ever-ready safety pins. 

Hickory Aprons are another great protection. 
Wear one always, under every frock, to keep 
ugly wrinkles and creases away. Look at Hick- 
ory Belts and Aprons and the Step-ins and 
Shadow Skirts, the next time you shop—just 
to know what’s available in this better line 
of protective garments. If you do not find 
Hickory products at your favorite store, write, 
mentioning your dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. 


Ruth Stone, 1143 West Congress 
Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


HICKORY 


TORONTO 








_Lersonal Necessities 







































FREEDOM 


~from discomfort-apprehension 


~needless bother 





Hickory All-Elastic Belt 


A favorite model. Of gentle, non-binding, 
bandage elastic. Elastic pendants and firm 
cloth pinning tabs. Slip-onstyle—no fasten- 
ing. Flesh or white; medium, large or extra 
large. As low as 25c; satin trimmed, 





Hickory Mesh Shield Belt 


Comfortable shield portions of soft mesh. 
Elastic only at the sides. Front closing 
with pearl buttons. Easy to put on and 
take off. Flesh or white; medium, large 
or extra large size. As low as 50c. 





Hickory -Apron 
An extra light, cool, comfortable apron of 
fine rubber with deep mesh or voile top. 
Cut generously and shaped to fit and stay 
in place. Shows no outline. In flesh, or 
white, as low as 50c. 
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distinct achievement!... lam delighted 
with the smart boxed lines: -- 


T was the well-boxed, built-up sides, so firmly tailored, 

that first attracted Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 

“This new mattress,” she says, “is a distinct achieve- 
ment! I am delighted with the trim upstanding edges and 
smart boxed lines its marvelous inner coil construction 
gives! Above all, it is supremely comfortable.” 

It was to be expected that this great new forward step 
in mattress making should come from the Simmons Com- 
pany, greatest manufacturers of beds, mattresses and 
springs in the world. 

Only a few years ago they started making their famous 
Beautyrest Mattress with its hundreds of tiny upstanding 
coils, buried between layer upon layer of cotton or hair to 
give greater springiness, greater buoyancy. What instant 
marvelous comfort, what luxurious ease! On a Beautyrest 
the body is wholly relaxed, wholly supported. 

When the Simmons Company asked themselves what 
further improvement they could make in this wonderful 
new mattress, they immediately thought there was just 
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rs. J. BorpeEN Harriman says: 


one thing every housewife would bless them for! They 
would banish forever that look of crushed dejection around 
the edge that so soon overtakes most mattresses! 


O they extended to the very edge of their Beautyrest 
the tiny coils that are hidden all through it. Such firm 
upstanding lines! Such straight edges! The tiny coils 
sewed firmly inside the felted sides of the mattress spring 
right up after any pressure and hold the sides box-like and 
upstanding as long as the mattress endures. A well-rolled 
edge with a trim tape piping finishes it. 

Now your Beautyrest is as neat, well-boxed and attrac- 
tive in appearance as it is supreme in restfulness. 

In furniture and department stores you will find this new and 
greatly improved Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50. West 
of the Rocky Mountains $41.50. Beautyrest hair upholstered, 
from $60.00 to $100.00. Simmons cotton felt mattresses from 
$10.00 up. Simmons springs $7.00 to $60.00. Simmons beds $9.50 
to $50.00. The name Simmons is plainly marked on every piece. 
Be sure to look for it. The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 
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Mrs. J. Borpen Harriman 


is a woman of striking personality and fine 
presence. Her interests are as wide as human- 
ity itself. Because of her great activity in polit- 
ical affairs, her distinguished service to the 
Democratic Party, and her aid in establishing 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club, Mrs. 
Harriman is known to all women interested in 
public affairs. Her Sunday evening supper 
parties in her delightful Washington home in 
F Street are unique. There one meets every in 
teresting personality who visits Washington. 





























Steichen 


The blue and yellow guest room in Mrs. Harriman’s Washington home, equipped with the wonderful Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 


SIMMON 


BUILT? 


POE 


Right to the very edge go the small wire coils of 

its inner construction, holding firm its square 

boxed sides that will never crush so long as the 

mattress lasts. And how supreme is its com- 
Sort, how perfect its buoyancy! 


S Beds --Springs-- Mattresses 
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Do You 


ced Hxtra Money 


Right Now? 


INGTIME right at 
ur very doors! And 
immer just around 


C 


w/ 
the corner! Are you pre- 
pal 

Hiave you tucked snugly 
in your purse the money to 
buy the smart spring hat or 


lov new dress you’ll be 
happy to wear? 

Or do you find yourself 
with a heart full of longings 
for pretty new things for 
yourself, your children, or 
your home, and not half 
enough dollars to go 
around? 

If you’d like to have an extra $10.00 or 
$25.00 or even $50.00 right away, there is a 
plan for earning it quickly. The Girls’ Club 
of Tur LApres’ HoME JOURNAL makes spring 
spending a real joy to hundreds of women and 
girls like yourself and provides them with 
carefree dollars all year around. I feel sure 
you will be as enthusiastic as they when you 
have read their 
letters and tried 
the plan. 


ital Yh. 
the PEAR, | 


MTA, 


Others besides 
this young woman 
whose letter fol- 
lows may be inter- 
ested in a bank ac- 
count: 


Dear Manager: 
I have recently 
become engaged, 
and as it will be 
quite a struggle 
for my young 
husband to buy our darling little home, I 
want to get some of the pleasing luxuries that 
we could not otherwise afford. That’s why I 
am so delighted with the $30.00 I have earned 
in The Girls’ Club. Do you wonder that I’m 
proud of my new bank account? 
I. M. C., Canada. 





Where is the woman who would not be made a 
great deal happier by the addition of a few extra 
dollars to her spending money—happy as these 
three members whose interesting letters have just 
come to me? 


/ yEA R MANAGER: When I received your 
first letter I felt at home at once. Now 
that I’ve really begun, hardly a month passes 
that I do not 
earn an extra 
check. Some 
of my earnings 
I use to help 
out with un- 
expected bills, 
and the rest to 
get extra things 
to wear. Even 
a middle-aged 
woman likes 
pretty clothes! 
Mrs. A.S. W., 
Colo. 














Friend: It was all for the love of a 
+ new hat that I joined the Club. I 
‘he hat and simply had to have it for a 
pecial occasion, but 
| looked at the price 
my dreams were 
red. I couldn’t afford 
oat very evening your 
ame and in less than 
iays I had earned the 
difference between 
I felt I could afford 
‘nd the hat of my dreams. 
Mary F. G., Ala. 


/ )- 1K MANAGER; Thave been “count- 
‘ng my blessings” and also counting my 
Moncey, T have really surprised myself by 
earning $27.50. 
: It has always been a great trial to me to 
‘ave to strain to make ends meet. I have al- 
Ways wanted them not only to meet, but to 
ue ina big bow! IT think they will after this. 





for young girls only?”’ is 
a question that is often 
asked by those who be- 
come interested. The 
answer is that age has 
nothing to do with tak- : 
ing up the work—or with is 
making a success of it. 


EAR 
i GER: My hus- 


band, baby and I were 
living on a salary just 
a bit larger than the 
one I myself earned be- 
fore I married. And we 
are buying a home. 
calls for money that I let my Club dollars ac- 
cumulate before I spent one. 





- ; ‘ 
ee Why, I’m completing the 
Ee. 4 month witha surplus! New 

Hy | chairs for the living room 


will be my first investment 
when I get a little more 
ahead. 

Atma P. M., Indiana. 


A stay-at-home girl earned 
$35.00. 

My Dear Manager: To 
have earned $35.00 in less 
than a month is a pretty 
good record for a stay-at- 
home girl. This fall, when 
my two chums took posi- 
tions and began talking of 


pay days, mother was afraid I’d grow dis- 
satisfied with staying at home. 


As things have turned out, I am doing my 


full duty at home and earning my own money 
besides. 
time to myself than Alice and Sue, the busi- 
ness girls, yet I, too, have the pleasure of 
earning. 


It is surely ideal! I have more 


BEATRICE G., Georgia. 


“Is this plan of yours 





MANA- 














There were so many 


How proud I was when “his” mother was 


coming on her first visit, to have Club money 
to buy a good-looking bed for our guest room. 
Those first Club dollars meant more to me 
than any salary I ever earned! I had found 
a way to make real money and have time to 
care for my baby and keep house. 


Mrs. T. W. W., Colo. 


Dear Manager: Even the two dearest lit- 
tle daughters in the world will scuff their 
shoes, and tear their stockings, and outgrow 
last season’s dresses. So you see I have my 
heart and 
hands full. 

But thanks to 
Club earnings, 
my girls are 
said to be the 
best-dressed 
youngsters in 
their school. 

There is an- 
other reason 
why I like 
your Club plan 
too. Itis such 
that I can very o 
soon turn over 
my Club activities to my girls, themselves, 
and give them valuable training in earning 
and spending wisely. Mrs.G. M., Iowa. 


You (an Share in This 


F YOU would like to join 

us in our friendly way of 
earning you could scarcely 
find a better time to begin. 
Needs for money multiply 
as spring progresses and 
summer draws near. I'll be 
glad to tell you all about 
the plan right away! It 
will cost you nothing. You simply address a 
little note or card to the 


Atscayn heft Clos 
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766 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


























PARK AVENUE SALAD: Stone 4 dates, stuff with 
1 tablespoon cream cheese and 2 teaspoons chopped 
nuts, moistened with Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon May- 


onnaise. 


Put date in each half pear. Serve on a nest 


of lettuce with Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise. 


Made by a treasured 


old recipe 


Always rich in flavor— 
‘Perfect every time ++ « 


The freshest, finest eggs, oil and 
spices— 

Blended by a much treasured 
old recipe 

Beaten long, evenly, to make it 
smooth and firm every time. A 
beating which blends more thor- 
oughly than can be done by hand. 

Women were so quick to discover 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise that its fame has 
spread everywhere! 

New Yorkers—so critical | 
of food—use more Hell- |, 





eK In 4 sizes—3% 


fiavor, its unfailing smoothness. 


Most women use Hellmann’s 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise just as 
it comes from the jar. Thousands 
tell us they add cream or chili 
sauce, chopped olives, or mustard 
to Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon to give 
new interest to simple salads. 


Order a jar of Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise from your 
grocer or delicatessen today 

and use it on tonight’s salad. 
ounces, % 
pint, pint and quart jars. 








mann’s Blue Ribbon than | sya} The half-pint size is only 
all other kinds of salad dress- _maeitony 25c anywhere in the United 





| 
ing put together. They | 
choose it for its invariable | 
freshness, its round, rich 


MAYONNAISE 


: af 


States. Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., Long Island City, New 
York. 


Hellm nivs 
Bluc Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 





? 





RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc. 

Long Island City, N. Y., Dept. A-1 
Please send me the new Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet containing 50 
recipes for salads and dressings. 





Street 


City 
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THE Dancing Chiffon.” An all-silk chiffon 
of sheerest weave—for beauty. With an invis- 
ible “‘inner-foot”’ of liske—for extra wear. Pure 
thread Japan silk, dyed in all the latest shades. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us a post 
card. We will see that you are supplied. For 


your own protection— 


from top to toe, 





We created this chiffon hose 
especially for dancing 


Exquisitely sheer—with an invisible 
‘‘inner-foot’’ of lisle at heel and toe 


No woman can treat the selection of 
herhose lightly today. Forthey are the 
most conspicuous part of her ensemble. 


Here, then, is alovely Allen-A chiffon 
that enhances all costumes and serves 
every occasion. (Specially made for 
dancing.) Silk from top to toe. Ex- 
quisitely sheer. Full fashioned, of 
course, giving that slender, trim-ankled 
appearance that every woman wants. 


And with this charming beauty comes 
long, serviceable wear. For, hidden 


you can dance 
a single thread weakening. 


dealer. 


you get this stocking at once. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Hosier 





*60. ug pat. OFF 


>>> 





ad, 
“ 
Ask for Allen-A 
Style No. 3785 
B35 the pair 
» 
from sight, is an “‘inner-foot” of fine 
lisle —that reinforces the silken foot 
at the heel and toe—the weak spots 
of most chiffons. With this new hose 
** +i] morn’’ without 
Take this advertisement to your own 
Insist on this Allen-A crea- 
tion, Style No. 3785. Inall the newest 
shades. If he does not carry this hose, 
send us his name. We will see that 
Underwear 
for men and boys only 
or 


OW oy 


© 1927, A. A. Co. 
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eA Pilgrimage to Palestine 


(Continued from Page 25) 


fair impressions given by Jerome and 
Eusebius, we gathered that En-gedi was a 
gracious, far-famed oasis. It takes imag- 
ination today, however, to see exuberant 
beauty there. One comes down the west- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea and a few hours 
from the northern 

end beaches his boat 


The Prince of Wales and a few priv ilegeq 


ambassadors had been admitted, hut no | 


others. Now, however, one who carries a 
letter from the Grand Mufti in Jerv salem 
will find a hospitable welcome. Loc’xed in 
the subterranean caves, the reputed ‘ombs 

of Abraham, Isaac, 





where once the fa- 
mous gardens grew. 
A few acres are 
watered by copious 
springs, and in com- 
parison with the 
saline, sterile en- 
virons of the sea- 
coast they do blos- 
som verdantly. A 
few sidr trees, a 
few thin patches of 
grain, some parched 
and withered vege- 
tables, and a half dozen ponds with reed 
and cane—such is the sight which presents 
itself. There was even a threshing floor, 
and we saw the grain dumped on it from 
the laden donkeys. But it looked like 
pitiful subsistence for the half-starved 
Arabs who count this spot their choice 
possession—the one watered, fruitful place 
which they can call their own. 

Climb the mountain that ranges up 
from the coastal plain and you come into 
full view of that wild and arid “wilder- 
ness of En-gedi’’ where Saul with three 
thousand men hunted David “upon the 
rocks of the wild goats.’"! There, on the 
crest of the crag, is a lovely spring hole fed 
by two fountains and shaded by a spread- 
ing sidr tree. As we sat there, fatigued by 
the hard, hot climb, listening to the sound 
of running waters as the spring’s overflow 
rushed down the mountain to bring fertil- 
ity below, David came in upon us. He 
was a handsome, strapping, youthful 
Arab, armed to the teeth, who that day 
had crossed the wilderness from Bethle- 
hem through the torrid wadies among 
whose caverns Saul had pressed his man 
hunt. Our Arab told us that all day long 
he had seen no spring, nor knew of any, 
although it was through his own territory 
he was traveling. There was only this 
clear spring hole on the crest of En-gedi, 
toward which all day his thirst had turned. 
This spring has flowed for unknown cen- 
turies. A ruined Crusader mill, once turned 
by its rushing waters, still stands a few 
rods off. As far back as En-gedi was beau- 
tiful, which is as far as the records go, this 
spring must have flowed. One may be 
sure, I should suppose, that David came 
here to drink. To identify the cave where 
he could have slain Saul and would not? is 
impossible; this wilderness is full of cav- 
erns, which even during the last century 
were the haunts of bandits. But the 
spring is there, and I never shall think of 
David the fugitive again without reseeing 
that picturesque and sturdy Arab youth 
who came in from the wilderness and laid 
aside his arms to drink and bathe with us 
in the fountain of En-gedi. 


eA Visit to Hebron 


T WAS in Hebron that David first was 

king. The visitor goes there now, some 
twenty miles south of Jerusalem, thinking 
chiefly of the older days of the patriarchs. 
There Abraham bought from the Hittite 
the cave of Machpelah to bury his family 
in, and the story of the bargain still re- 
mains the most charming description of 
Oriental bartering that ever has been 
written.* The traditional cave of Mach- 
pelah today is a Moslem shrine covered 
with a mosque whose huge foundation 
stones carry the memory back to the build- 
ing of Herod the Great. Only since the 
British occupation has the ordinary non- 
Moslem visitor been allowed within it. 


11 Samuel xxiv, 1-2 
Genesis xxiii, 3-20 








2T Samuel xxiv, 1-7 
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Jacob, and their 
wives Sarah, Re. 
bekah, Leah, stij] 
constitute one of 
Islam’s most sacred 
shrines, and in the 
mosque above, 


covered with rich 
tapestries, 

= pilgrims pray. 
ne 


the cave of Mach- 


around cenotaphs | 


endless | 


But no one enters | 


known entrance was | 


by awestruck Crusaders, who walled up 
their place of invasion and clamped it with 
iron bands still to be seen. To be sure, a 
colonel in the British service, at a critical 
moment in the last war when Hebron just 
had been evacuated by the Turks, was 
sent to seek some responsible persons with 
whom the conquerors could deal, and, 
searching through the mosque, he reports 
coming upon a secret door, going down an 
inclined plane, and entering the great 
cave below the sanctuary. When, how- 
ever, he came back later, having discoy- 
ered the importance of what had betallen 
him, he could find no door at all where he 
thought one ought to be. In any case, 
the only communication with the sacred 
cave which the visitor knows now is the 
carefully capped opening beside which sit 
scribes who for a consideration write 
prayers to Father Abraham and drop them 
down into his presence. For five piasters 
my prayer for a safe journey and a happy 
return was sped into his sepulcher and 
then-I was hurried away to see Moham- 
med’s footprint in the solid rock. 


eMemories of David 


T WAS David, however, who most of all 

drew me to Hebron. When Saul fell at 
Gilboa, far in the north, David left the 
wilderness, was made king in Hebron and 
reigned there seven and a half years! be- 
fore he overthrew Saul’s lingering dy- 
nasty, consolidated his kingdom, seized 
Jerusalem and put his capital there. The 
memorials of David here are very slight, 
but they at least are genuine. ‘Writ in 
water’’ is a metaphor for transiency in all 
our Western world, but in Palestine it 
could stand for permanence. The surest 
memorials in the Holy Land are writ in 
water, from the Sea of Galilee or the fords 
of Jordan to the well at Sychar. Here, 
too, in Hebron, David’s memory i: kept 
by two places where water flows, and it is 
characteristic of his stern career tha: both 
memories are of bloody deeds. Jus’ out- 
side the city is still the well of Sirah. from 
which, to David’s deep regret, Sau'’s old 
general Abner was called back ‘0 be 
stabbed by Joab at the city’s gate.’ 


of the noblest in the land, David h.:inged 
the murderers of his rival, Saul’: son, 
Ish-bosheth, 

Such was the rugged training, nade 


very vivid when one follows it i: this 
rugged country, by which the shepherd 
lad from Bethlehem, now become sh: ik at 
Hebron, was prepared for his amzing 
place in history. 

At last the hour struck, and wit!i the 
Philistines fairly at his mercy he siart 
north from Hebron with thirty thousand 
men to take Jerusalem and make it the 
city of David. 
1TI Samuel ii, 11; I Kings ii, 11; 

I Chronicles xxix, 27 
211 Samuel iii, 26-27 *%II Samuel iv, 8-12 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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pelah itself. Thelast | 


And | 
beside the great pool of Hebron, stil one | 
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7s SUPER-GLASS bakes more 


Do away forever with the drudgery of washing “the tins.” 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Pyrex dishes are quickly, easily cleaned—right with your glasses and china. 


than any metal utensil can 


Foods bake evenly on all 
sides in this glass—no mat- 
ter how uneven the heat of 


Jour oven. 


T seems incredible. Yet it 

is the sober statement of 
scientists. 

This super-glass, they say, 
acts in a very remarkable way 
when heated. It stores up in 
itself an amazing amount of 
heat—more than any metal 
can. Then it gives out this 
heat perfectly evenly to the 
food within it. 

The sides, top and center of 
the dish are as thoroughly and 
evenly baked as the bottom! 

And not only that!) Women 
tell us, too, that Pyrex ovenware 

—needs no harsh scouring to keep it 

sparkling clean 


—never discolors foods or affects their 
taste 


—never holds odors—there is absolutely 
no odor to a clean Pyrex dish, even after 
years of use 

» 

-~and never wears out—never crackles 

or crazes. 


Is it any wonder that women all over the 
courtry say that Pyrex ovenware has won- 
derfi:! advantages in actual use over all 


othe> baking utensils? 

Or any wonder that, in the short twelve 
years since Pyrex dishes were first known, 
39,-90,000 pieces of this new baking ware 
hay found their way into American 
kite ens? 

' foods are absolutely unaffected by 
» r 
Py venware. The unpleasant “pan 
ta nd the discoloration of pie crust 





Don’t scour any more baking tins 


“cay forever with the hand-roughening 
‘very of scouring baking pans! Use the 

¢ ware that never dents, discolors, wears 

ugh or leaks—and in which acid foods 

' stand indefinitely and never take up the 
‘aste of the pan.” Use Pyrex ovenware! After 
ears of service it is still as sturdy and attrac- 
tive as the day you got it. 


t/ 





evenly 







Pyrex loaf pans for Bread, Cake, 
Meat, Nut or Vegetable Loaf, etc. 
Miniature 25¢; medium 90¢; 
large $1.50. 


Pyrex pie plates bake under crusts 
as tender and flaky as the top! 5 
sizes—25C, to $1.10. 


22 in West and Canada 
. . 
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Gingerbread and fruit soufflé bake with a marvellous evenness in Pyrex dishes! Never again : 
need you have gingerbread—or any molasses cake—scorched or unevenly done. And soufflés puff . 
beautifully and hold their lightness baked in Pyrex cups. Put them to the test today. Pyrex cups Sheets 
~ 7 é es > 


small—toc, teacup size—20c, or large—25c. Pyrex utility dish, medium—$r1.00, large—$1.75. 
> 5) gi % J ’ > A | 


which one so frequently gets when baking 
lemon or rhubarb in ordinary pans—these 
will never again come to your table. after 
you begin baking in Pyrex plates. 

Pyrex ovenware never holds odors. Its 
hard non-porous surface offers no unseen 
holes or crevices in which tiny food par- 
ticles can lodge. 


And how it holds the heat! Pyrex dishes 
keep foods deliciously hot and appetizing 
long after second helpings. 


Foods you never baked before 


Many foods, formerly boiled or fried, 
women declare are more delicious than ever 
when oven-cooked in Pyrex ovenware. 
Meats, vegetables, and fruits have a 
richer, fuller flavor. The very small 
amount of water needed in baking as 
compared with boiling lets the foods 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. 4-L 
Corning, New York 


sagpeco 





Recipe Booklet free—clip the coupon now! 


_ Please send me the Pyrex Recipe Book, “‘ Foods Actually Bake Better This Way.” 
Sixty delicious, easily prepared new recipes. Tells how a great cooking school found 
— that foods bake better in Pyrex. Pictures all the various Pyrex dishes. 


cook in their own rich natural juices—and 
gives them greater delicacy than was ever 
possible before. They seem like entirely 
new dishes—as indeed they are! 


Start now to bake this modern way 


Don’t go on any longer without this easier, more 
even baking. Don’t scour any more baking tins. 


_Get Pyrex ovenware at any hardware store or 


department store housewares or china depart- 
ment and start now to bake the modern way! 


Look for ““PYREX” (Trade Mark Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off.) stamped on each dish. Then you will 
know that you are protected by the following 
guarantee: 


Any PYREX dish or part 
which breaks from oven 
heat within two years from 
date of purchase may be 
replaced by any PYREX 
dealer in exchange for the 
broken pieces. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, 
New York. 





Meats, Fruits, Vegetables cook to perfec- 
tion in a slow oven, closely covered in 
Pyrex casseroles. Round, square, and oval 
—deep or shallow. From pint size (round) 
at $1.00 to the two quart size at $2.00. 


You can now get Pyrex 
Nursing Bottles—in the 
two approved shapes—at 
all drug stores. 





Equip your kitchen for $5.75 


The four larger dishes shown here in 
medium size with six medium size cups 
cost only $5.75 altogether and give you a 
complete everyday baking equipment and 


a complete serving equipment as well. 


New Pyrex Dishes! 


Well and Tree Platters—Pyrex platters with the 
popular well for pan gravy. 


Handled Casseroles—The new Pyrex casseroles 
have convenient handles. There are no hard- 


to-clean ridges for covers fit closely into curving 


slope at top of dish. 
Tiles for serving Pyrex dishes—They 


make it possible to carry even the 
hottest casseroles safely. 
prevent hot dishes from harming the 
table. Useful for baking, too! 


Ball feet 


Pyrex Cups—In new small size— 
three ounce—at ten cents each. 





All prices slightly higher 


from 





OW many of your things 
were spoiled last year by moths? And what would 
you give to prevent such ruin this year? 


Flit will do it. With a speed and sureness that will 
amaze you. For a sum so small, in comparison 
with the cost of even one damaged garment, that it 
will prove to be the most profitable investment 
you ever made. 


For Flit is a new liquid product that means sure 
death to moths, moth eggs, and to the little 
worms that hatch from the eggs to grow fat on 
your wardrobe. It kills moths just as surely as it 
kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, roaches and bedbugs. 
Millions of people have already found out 
what an effective weapon it is against 
moths and other household pests. 

No moth can meet a barrage 

of Flit spray and live. 
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FLIT KILLS MOTHS and does not STAIN J 
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ll your precious woolens saved 


moths by FLIT 





Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today from the 
nearest store. You can’t afford to wait, because 
the moths don’t wait. The minute the temperature 
rises, the moths rise. They like rich homes and 
humble homes equally well. And they like, above 
all things, to pick out your choicest possessions 
on which their young can feed. 


To protect wool, silk-and-wool, and fur articles, 
spray with Flit as they hang. Hold sprayer two 
feet from article so as to get only the fine spray on 
it. Flit won't stain any kind of fabric. And spray 
all the closets, particularly the shelves, cracks and 
crevices. Close the doors for fifteen minutes. Then, 
when you open the doors again, there are the 
garments, safe from moths and ready to use any 
time. Spraying twice a month with Flit will 
keep them safe too. 


For upholstered furniture, and rugs 
and draperies you don’t wish to put 











THINGS 

MOTHS LOVE 
. 

‘ Your best blankets 

/ Your upholstered furniture 
Your rugs and hangings 
Your winter coat 
His winter overcoat 


[ His evening clothes 
His heavy suits 


Your jersey and kasha dresses 


away, spray with Flit twice a month. 
It takes only a few minutes. 





In case you wish to put things away 
for the whole summer in trunks or 
chests, take every piece out, spray 
separately inside and out, spray the 
receptacle, pack the things away and 
close up tight. 


Simple, isn’t it? And safe. With Flit 
you can dispense with the disagreeable 
moth balls and old fashioned, bulky 
boxes and packages that take so much 
room in your closets. 
works, It kills moths. 


Flit really 


The children’s winter underwear 
The family’s woolen stockings 
Woolen sweaters, bathing suits 
Mufflers, gloves, mittens 

The baby’s leggings 

Flit can save every single one of these—can 


save you hundreds of dollars, hours of mental 
anguish, and days of packing labor. 


v 


























FLIT SAVES EVERY ONE // 
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Continued from Page 168) 


| ie would get at the real Jerusalem 
as at first, one must leave the pres- 


ent ity altogether. Let him go out St. 
Stepien’s Gate and, turning from the road 
int e valley of the Kidron, walk down 
the deep wady, in ancient times much 
deeper still, from which the eastern walls 
of ‘ne temple area rise sheer. Soon he 
will have left the walls altogether and will 
be skirting the bottom of the hill Ophel 
until! he reaches one of the most interest- 


ins places in the world, the so-called 
Virgin's Fountain, which in the Bible is 
known as Gihon. I suppose that of all the 
travelers who come to Jerusalem only a 
nevligible percentage ever come here, and 
that of these only a few are stirred by 
what they see. Yet this fountain is the 
origin of Jerusalem. Without this fountain 
no city ever would have been here, and 
around the fountain and because of it the 
most impressive portion of mankind’s 
spiritual drama has been played upon 
these hills. 

The water still is flowing copiously, a 
plentiful, unfailing, though intermittent 
spring, the only considerable fountain 
close to Jerusalem. Still the Arab women 
in an almost constant stream come with 
their empty receptacles and return pic- 
turesquely carrying them high perched 
upon their heads. The old homemade 
clay jars unfortunately have almost van- 
ished and the omnipresent American- 
made tins take their place. The 
Jebusite city which David 
came to seize was built upon 
the steep hill above this 
fountain. From within 
the city ashaftrandown 
into the pool—its relics 
still are there—so that 
even when the walls 
were close beleaguered 
the besieged could 
taunt their enemies 
from their lofty citadel. 
“You will never get in 
here,”’ cried the Jebusites to 
David: ‘‘blind men and crip- 
ples could drive you off!’ 

The importance of this fountain to Jeru- 
salem has its climactic evidence three cen- 
turies later in the days of Hezekiah, when 
Sennacherib, King of Assyria, swooped 
down upon the city. Always the problem 
of those who have besieged Jerusalem has 
been water. The city stands upon a rude 
and desiccated ridge with the very desert 
creeping close up on one side and without 
river, brook or copious fountain on the 
other. To this fact may be attributed the 
elaborate preparation of aqueducts and 
cisterns within the city, whose huge 
vestiges impress the traveler yet, and to 
this fact may also be ascribed the brevity 
and ill success of many a siege. 


Hezekiah’s Tunnel 


HEN, then, Sennacherib was on his 
way, ransacking Judah, as he tells us 
\ his inscriptions, until he took forty-six 
' Hezekiah’s walled towns and shut the 
ng himself “like a caged bird in Jeru- 
em, his capital city,” the king and 
ople, though terrified at this greatest 
cri that ever had befallen Zion, never- 
‘-eless thought in time about water and 
” the lack of it would cripple the As- 
~-rians. Why leave Gihon for Sennach- 
"5 to drink? Hezekiah, therefore, dug 
of the most interesting emergency 
‘unnels known to history. He carried the 
‘ountain of Gihon 1750 feet through the 
id rock of Ophel; he brought it out 
“on the other side into the broad pool of 
“Utoam within the city’s walls, and he 
covered the outer entrance to the spring 
~» that the Assyrians could not find it. 
‘ou may read the record in the Bible? 
Dut it Is even more interesting to climb 
‘rough the tunnel itself and see with your 
own eyes. We started from the inner end 
at the pool of Siloam and waded through 
o Gihon. Every step of the tunnel bears 
‘Il Samuel v, 6 M 
li Kings xx, 20 and II Chronicles xxxii, 1-4 








— 










evidence that it was indeed dug in an emer- 
gency. The work is rough and uneven, 
the walls rudely shaped, and the tunnel 
itself of unequal width and height. At 
times there was ample space above our 
heads; at times we crouched with our 
faces almost in the water. Again and 
again in digging it the workmen ran off 
their course and left behind, as evidence, 
rough culs-de-sac from which they had to 
retreat and start again. The straight line 
from Gihon to Siloam through the rock 
would have been 1090 feet. They took 1750 
feet for their tunnel, bending far round in 
their course, perhaps of a purpose to avoid 
some holy spot, perhaps because, without 
compass, they missed their way. That the 
boring was done from both ends is evi- 
dent; one can see plainly still the rough, 
uneven juncture where the workmen 
brought their two shafts together, not 
troubling to disguise the unequal levels of 
their walls and ceiling. Perhaps that very 
day Sennacherib was coming up over 
Scopus to thunder at their gates. 


cA Notable Inscription 


N OUR party was my friend, Mr. Jacob 
Spafford, born and reared in Jerusalem, 
who forty-five years before had been one 
of a group of adventurous boys that ex- 
plored the tunnel and discovered the fa- 
mous inscription of the original builders. I 
saw it later in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople. It is by far the most 
notable inscription of the Jews yet 
found in Palestine; far on in the 
tunnel itself we saw the cut 
in the rock wall from which 
it had been taken. This 
is a translation of it: 


The boring through [is 
completed]. And this is 
the story of the boring 
through: While yet 
[they plied] the drill, 
each toward his fellow, 
and while yet there were 
three cubits to be bored 
through, there was heard 
the voice of one calling unto 
another, for there was a crevice 
in the rock on the right hand. 
And on the day of the boring through 

the stonecutters struck, each to meet his fel- 
low, drill upon drill; and the waters flowed 
from the source to the pool for a thousand 
and two hundred cubits, and a hundred cu- 
bits was the height of the rock above the 


. heads of the stonecutters. 


Through this ancient tunnel we crowded 
our way, knee-deep in water, and came 
at last to Gihon. There, three hundred 
years before the tunnel’s boring, David 
had pressed his siege around that spring. 
In the old rendering of the Hebrew text, 
now seriously —and, I doubt not, rightly — 
questioned, it was through this pool of 
Gihon and up the inner shaft into the city 
that David’s men climbed and so seized 
the citadel.! At any rate, he captured the 
stronghold and made it Davidsburg. 

Let one come up from the pool beneath 
Ophel to the crest of Ophel itself and he 
will find little to remind him of so signifi- 
cant a history. Here again one must see, 
not by sight but by insight. A few poor 
Arab houses now are there and the ground 
is tumbled by the spades of excavators 
looking in vain for the lost tombs of the 
kings of Israel. One, however, can re- 
build in imagination the old Jebusite city 
whose future was to be so incredibly im- 
portant to the world. It was a tiny town, 
approximately 4250 feet around its outer 
walls, but its hill rose steep on three sides, 
and on the north ran up into a sharp ridge 
defended by a tower. The archzologists 
have helped us all they could to make the 
story vivid. They have but lately uncov- 
ered some ancient bases of the city’s wall 
and they say that very probably the lower 
strata are from the fortifications of the 
Jebusites. 

Here David lived and reigned. From 
here he delivered his final, smashing blows 
on the Philistines. From this perch he 
looked out across the world and, seeing 
Egypt and Assyria feeble, pushed his bor- 
ders out until from Damascus, which held 
1II Samuel v, 8 











It is easy 
to drape 

beautiful - 
windows with 
these curtain rods 


O you like ruffly, girlish 
window curtains, like 
those illustrated above, or sim- 
pler—more formal ones? 
Whichever you prefer, they 


should be hung on flat, satin: 


smooth rods, sagless and rus¢- 
less—Judd Bluebird Curtain 
Rods. 

Interior decorators find that 
these rods give the smartest 
results in the elaborate and 
beautiful window treatments 
they design and execute for 
their clients—they are so easy 
to use that they will simplify 
your curtain problems for you 

A few taps of the hammer 
will put the Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger in place. The flat, 
smooth-finished rod will slip 


easily through the hems, and the exclusive Judd stiffening 
ribs will keep the rod from sagging. 

Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods come in single, double, 
triple and sash styles to suit any type of window-draping 
you select. Ask for them by name at your nearest hardware 
or department store—you can identify the genuine by the 
Bluebird on the box. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Cham- 


bers Street, New York City. 


JUDD Curtain Rods 































































In this charming girl's room frilly curtains of cream 
and rose Rayon voile were supported by Double Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rods, and were draped back by 
Judd Opalescent Glass Holdbacks, numbered H-35. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
Our fully illustrated folder, “Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful Windows,” will be sent 
you free if you will write for it. 
Illustrated at the left is the Single Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod, with an actual size 
enlargement to show the exclusive Judd 


Stiffening Ribs. 


de *S. 





The curtains at the 
windows of the young 
girl’s room shown 
above are supported 
by a Double Judd 
Bluebird Curtain 
Rod and are 
draped back into 
graceful folds by 
Judd Opales- 
cent Glass 
Holdbacks, 
No. H-35. 
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PRIMA DONNA iA THE PIRATES of PENZANCE” 


Sketch:d by Porter Woodruff § 


[Right] Clasp 
front girdle of 
silk brocade and 
knitted silk elas- 
tic. A pradical 
model for the 
more mature fig- 
ure. Style 89. 
Sizes: 261036. 14 
inches long. . $5. 


In pink only 


Theatre of ’79 and of London's 

Opera Comique of 1880, where 
“The Pirates of Penzance” started laugh- 
ter that ripples still! Victorian shades 
of those inimitable fun makers, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, who wrote a comic opera 
around the “slave of duty” who through 
a nursemaid’s error was apprenticed not 
to a pilot but a pirate! She who took 
pity on him—Mabel, the bravest of Major 
General Stanley’s many daughters — is 
shown above. 


Gee of New York’s Fifth Avenue 


FOR DIFFERENT FIGURES 
Combinations of tricot and batiste, one 
piece step-ins, wrapped models hooked 
in different places! There are Double Ve 
models for the svelte, the willowy, the 
mature—for your figure, whatever it 
may be. 


Of supple materials, satin, batiste, very 
fine brocade—pliancy is achieved by in- 





[Left] Combina- 
tion brassiere and 
girdle of silk bro- 
cade and knitted 
silk elastic. The 
inner girdle 
which clasps in 
front gives sup- 
port. Boned. 
Style 1250. Sizes 
34 to 48 inch bust 
measure... $10 


serts of elastic. There are few bones— 
very skilfully placed. The whole em- 
phasis is on moulding the figure along 
natural lines —on achieving a silhouette 
with a natural feminine contour. 


REASONABLY PRICED 


A picot or ribbon-trim, a demure little 
ruffle of lace! These are the chaste adorn- 
ments of these smart interpretations 
of the corset mode of France. And the 
prices? Unbelievably moderate. From 
$2. to $20., depending on the model. 


Visit the Corset Department of your 
favorite shop. Slip into a Double Ve 
girdle or a Double Ve combination. 
Look at your reflection, carefully, in the 
mirror. You will be pleased at the image 
that smiles back at you. If you cannot 
find the exact model you desire, write us. 
The Lay & Way Company, 906 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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THE LAY AND WAY COMPANY ALSO MAKES 


IDEAL UNDERWAISTS FOR CHILDREN 








his garrisons, to the border of Egypt he 
was king. Here he brutally sinned, and 
here he reared a tabernacle for Jehovah 
and brought up the holy Ark from Kiriath- 
jearim to put within it. When his own son 
Absalom rebelled against him it was from 
Ophel that he went down into the Kidron 
valley, climbed the ascent of the Mount of 
Olives on the other side, and struck off in 
flight across the wilderness of Judea, while 
Shimei, of the old clan of Saul, followed 
cursing him: ‘‘ Begone, begone, you bloody 
rascal!’’2 And when, once more, the old 
warrior was in the ascendant and Absalom 
was defeated and killed, up through the 
wilderness toward Olivet,? where long 
afterward a greater 
than he came to 


——_ 


shall I requite you murderers and wipe 
you off the earth?’’! Even when Shimej 
cursed him he refused vengeance: ‘ {et 
him alone, let him curse away! The E‘er- 
nal has told him to!’ Of all faithless, 
abominable sons, David’s son Absalom 
might well be thought the chief, yet wien 
he fell, seeking his father’s life and throne, 
David’s heart broke in unforgettable l:m- 
entation: ““O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom! would I had died for t)iee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son!’’? To know 
how he bound men to him in deathiess 
devotion, read the story of three men \\ ho, 
hearing him express a wish for a drink 
from Bethlehem’s well, broke through the 
Philistine ranks at 
night and walked 





Zion, he returned to 
Ophel to grow old 
and die. 

When, at last, 
around his deathbed 
a palace conspiracy 
was afoot to crown 
Adonijah instead of 
Solomon, David was 
successfully before- 
hand. He sent his 
bodyguard with 
Solomon down to 
the sacred fountain 
Gihon; there Solo- 
mon was crowned and then brought up 
into the city to sit upon the throne.* One 
recalls it as one stands amid the Arab 
women coming still with their water jars 
to Gihon—this pool witnessed Solomon’s 
coronation. 


Estimating David’s Character 


DO not see how one can stand on Ophel 

revisualizing the reign of that amazing 
shepherd king around whose name such 
endless legends since have gathered, with- 
out trying to estimate his character. If 
one start with any humane, modern stand- 
ard, there is excuse enough for Shimei’s 
judgment on him: ‘“‘a bloody rascal.’’ The 
record of his pitiless procedures stands 
plain in Scripture: ‘‘When David con- 
quered a country he left neither men nor 
women alive;’ ‘David never left a man 
or woman alive . ‘in case,’ he 
thought, ‘they may betray us;’’’® ‘‘When 
he defeated Moab, he arranged the natives 


in lines, making them lie down on the. 


ground; two lines of them were put to 
death, and one line spared alive.’ I went 
out one day to Amman, the ancient city of 
the Ammonites, and recalled the time 
long gone when David’s forces under Joab 
besieged that town and by David’s order 
Uriah, one of his most faithful servants, 
was sent up under the walls that he might 
be slain, and his wife, Bath-sheba, become 
David’s. 

There are black records against this 
ruthless, passionate, bloody man. 

There was in David, however, another 
side, a dashing chivalry, a spontaneous 
generosity so engaging that he has charmed 
the interest and admiration of many cen- 
turies. Saul hated him, pursued him, 
sought his life, yet twice when he could 
have slain Saul with a stroke he would not 
take vengeance.’ With Saul’s son, accord- 
ing to Eastern standards, he should have 
been at feud, but, instead, he plighted 
with Jonathan one of history’s most fa- 
mous friendships.’ Saul’s family strove to 
continue the old dynasty and Ish-bosheth 
was David’s rival for the kingship; yet 
when Ish-bosheth’s servants slew him and 
brought the severed head to Hebron, 
David’s wrath was murderous: ‘By the 
life of the Eternal, who has rescued me 
from every strait!—when a man told me, 
‘Saul is dead!’ supposing he had brought 
good news, I seized him and killed him at 
Ziklag; that was the reward I gave him 
for his good news! And now, when scoun- 
drels have murdered an honest man in bed 
within his own house, how much more 





twenty-four miles 
to Bethlehem and 
back to bring it to 
him.‘ Strange com- 
bination David was 
of virtues and 
vices—loyal and 
lecherous, magnani- 
mous and murder- 
ous—but his vices 
were the common 
traits of his bloody 
time; in his virtues 
he often anticipated 
the future. 

He was a true prototype of St. Louis of 
France, a pious, loyal, generous, blood- 
thirsty crusader, who left his record all up 
and down the coast of Palestine as he 
strove to stem the Saracens. According 
to his generation’s standards, St. Louis 
was a saint indeed, lovable and valiant, 
but that did not keep him from slaughter- 
ous deeds, whether in war or out of it. He 
counted slaying Moslems one of the chief 
works of God’s children. Even casual 
heretics were fair targets for any handy 
weapon. 

“*A layman, when he hears the Christian 
law missaid,”’ exclaimed St. Louis, “should 
not defend the Christian law, unless it be 
with his sword, and with that he should 
pierce the missayer in the midriff, so far as 
the sword will enter.”’ 

That kind of saint David was also, and 
one who has lived through the murderous 
spectacle of all Christendom at war may 
plausibly wonder whether we have yet 
outgrown his vices or achieved his virtues. 
He, like many a modern man, had a 
strangely jumbled ethical judgment. He 
still is credited, even in our Bible, with 
two kinds of song: 





Jehovah is my shepherd; I shall not want’ 
and 


I chase my foes and kill them, 

I never turn till they are killed, 

I kill them, felling them till they cannot rise; 
they fall down at my feet.® 


cAraunah’s Threshing Floor 


NE thing which David did before he 
died was fraught with such consequence 
as the wildest dreamer could not hive 
guessed: He bought the threshing floo: of 
Araunah. It still is there and every visitor 
to Jerusalem goes out to see it. Nearly 
three thousand years have passed siice 
David bought it, and this old wind-sw pt 
rock where Araunah the Jebusite o..ce 
separated wheat from chaff is today onc ol 
the most sacred spots on earth to thvee 
religions. More marvelous than all ‘he 
marvels that are shown the visitor Dy 
credulous or venal guides who point wut 
here the place where Gabriel’s hand den: ed 
a rock, or there the hole where the sculs 
of the dead gather weekly to wors'\ip 
Allah, is this central marvel of the anci: nt 
threshing floor become the world’s mist 
holy shrine. 
“Go up and erect an altar to the Ficr- 
nal at the threshing floor of Araunah ‘he 
Jebusite,’”’ said Gad, the prophet, to King 





11] Samuel xi 211 Samuel xvi, 5-7 M. 

31TI Samuel xviii, 6-15 ‘4I Kings i, 5-40 

5] Samuel xxvii, 9 M. I Samuel xxvii, 11 M. 
7II Samuel viii. 2 M. 

8I Samuel xxiv, 1-7; xxvi, 7-12 

®8I Samuel xx, 16-17 


11I Samuel iv, 9-11 M. 2II Samuel xvi, 11 M 
311 Samuel xviii, 33. 4II Samuel xxiii, 13-17 
5Psalm xxiii, 1 ®II Samuel xxii, 38-39 M. 

711 Samuel xxiv, 18 M. 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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) THE EVOLUTION of tae PERFUME MODE 
eNow Calls for Smart varie 
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HEN ladies rode in carriages, it was 

sufficient to have a single floral per- 
fume—‘‘for occasions.’’ When this simple 
vogue merged into the idea of fragrance. 1n- 
dividualized to type, certain perfumes were 
specified for eo . others for brunettes; 
and odeurs were classified according to the 
personal characteristics of the wearer. 
But those dictates seem old-fashioned now 
. . . For the perfume mode has changed, 
with the tempo of living. The smart woman 
is far more active—is just as decorative, but 
far more effective. She requires variety in 











perfumes—Subtilité to go with gorgeous 
evening things; Mon Boudoir for supple 
satins and the restrained elegance of the 
afternoon mode; Quelques Fleurs, the viva- 
cious, young fragrance, for daytime; Le 
Temps des Lilas, which brings her the ex- 
quisite perfume of a Spring morning. Le 
Parfum Ideal, mysterious, assured—flatter- 
ing as a slim new Paris frock—gives her, 
when she wishes it, an air of continental 
sophistication. So—with five Houbigant 


always the appropriate perfume. 


odeurs upon her dressing table, she aw: 


In how many ways may one use perfume? Nearly all are described in 
the booklet, ‘‘Things Perfumes Whisper,’ which we would like to send 
to you. Please write for it. We will also send five sachets, perfumed 
with Houbigant odeurs. Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, N. Y. / 


OUBICANT 


ae a 
Late 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 





SMALL flacons of Houbigant perfume—Sub- 
; / 








er 
PARISIAN jeweler SY ae 
designed this new we 
double compact, exclusively for 
Houbigant. The gold-finished case 
is six-sided, thin—light in weight. i 
The decorative flower-basket top, a 
symbol of Houbigant, assures excel- 
lent quality in rouge—four shades, : 
and powder—three shades—$2.50. a 


LINGING, satin-smooth face 

powder—naturelle, rosée, rachel, 
ocre, ocre rosée, or blanche—in all 
odeurs—$1.50 . . . . Soft, fine talc is 
also perfumed with Subtilité, Mon 
Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, or Le Temps des Lilas—$1.00. 





OUBIGANT dusting powder, deeply fra- 
grant, is used liberally after the bath—$1.00 
... Houbigant soap is rich with perfume—it dis- 
solves increamy foam—in delectable odeurs—75c. 


tiliré or Mon Boudoir—$1.25; Quelques 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Le Temps des Lilas, La 
Rose France, or Quelques Violettes—$1. 


All prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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SYMPHONY PATTERN 


ene ROR ii. 





IN PERFECT TASTE—on any table—for any occasion. The 
discerning hostess chooses the genuine HAVILAND China. 

Patterns in rare selection to express your personality. From 
the most demure blonde tracery of a design to the most ex- 
otic brunette of oriental colorings. A lifetime of satisfaction. 
All equally right! 

Hostess Sets of 51 pieces in many spray decorations, such 
as the “Normandy” illustrated below, can be purchased for 
as little as $40 to $50. Be sure of the genuine HAVILAND 
China which bears the trade marks shown below. 


“Havilanc 


hin 


“PLAZA” 


99 


*““NORMANDY” “PAISLEY” 






Every PIECE of genuine Havi- 
land China—the product of the 
original Haviland, established 
by DavidHavilandin1837,bears 
the trade marks shown above. 





THESE ARE Only a few of the many 
designs in which Haviland China is 
made. A wide variety of open stock 
patterns at all prices is obtainable so 
that you can easily make replacements 
or add to your set as you may desire. 


SenD Now forthe free portfolio show- 

ing in full colors the wide range of 

these exquisite Haviland China de- 

signs together with a list of the near- 
est dealers. 


HAVILAND CHINA Co., INC., 1107 Broadway, New York 
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David when an ominous pestilence had 
been arrested. The order represents ex- 
actly the lie of the land: David went 
up—up from his city on the hill of Ophel, 
along the sharp ridge to the eminence 
where no city yet had been but where, 
near a great, flat rock with a natural cave 
beneath it for a granary, Araunah threshed 
his wheat. Today one must sweep away 
in his imagination the huge walls of the 
temple area that Herod the Great built, 
and see the rough rock of the hill reaching 
its apex in Araunah’s windy height. 

Of course, that rock today is inclosed in 
a building, and since that was inevitable 
one must be thankful that it is so glori- 
ously beautiful a temple as the Mosque of 
Omar. Of all public places in Jerusalem 
it seems to me most worshipful. Chaste 
and lovely, its mosaics mellowed by time, 
its stained glass glorious, its proportions 
filling the eye with satisfaction, its atmos- 
phere subdued and reverential, its mem- 
ories unparalleled—it is a natural place 
for prayer. No wonder the ignorant cru- 
saders took it to be Solomon’s temple and 
carried back the plans of it to be rehearsed 
with variations in more than one Western 
church. Not least among our reasons for 
gratitude is the fact that when, at the 
close of the seventh century A. D., Abd- 
el-Melek built it, he left uncovered and 
unspoiled in the center, surrounded only 
by a balustrade, the great rock of Araun- 
ah’s threshing floor and the sacred cave 
beneath. 

Let us stand there now and in review 
recall the amazing story of this unique 
spot. Here David built an altar and made 
of it a sacred high place. Here, after him, 
Solomon built his famous temple to the 
westward and on this rock in front of it 
reared his altar of burnt sacrifice. You 
can see yet the channels graven to draw 
off the blood through artificial orifices 
into the cave beneath. Not a stone of 
Solomon’s temple has been left that can 
be recognized—only this ancient, sacred 
rock on which the altar rested, and the 
cavern into which the blood of the sacri- 
fices flowed. Nearly four centuries his 
temple stood, increasingly the center of 
the admiring love of Judah, and then 
was utterly wiped out when in 586 B.C. 
Nebuchadnezzar demolished the city. 
Here, two generations afterward, the re- 
turning exiles reared the second temple, 
so poor in comparison with the first that 
the aged, who could recall the earlier 
building, wept when they saw the new one 
being reared.! 


The Temple of Herod 


NTIL 20 B.C. this temple of the exiles 

lasted and then Herod the Great, whose 
building operations one sees all over 
Palestine and as far off as Athens, crowned 
his energetic love of gorgeous edifices with 
a new temple in Jerusalem. He enlarged 
the temple area, built up the great, new 
platform with splendid walls still stand- 
ing, and when all was ready, one thousand 
specially trained priests in eighteen 
months put up the temple proper. Nota 
stone of it remains that can be recognized 
except one in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople: A sign warning all Gen- 
tiles on pain of death from entering the 
temple’s inner court. I read it with curi- 
ous awe. It is the only piece of writing in 
the world concerning which we may be 
sure that Jesus read it too. 

For in this temple of Herod, Jesus and 
the doctors talked when he was twelve 
years old;? from its courts he drove the 
money changers when he was a man; 
and beside this rock he stood where our 
feet stand, and watched the evening sacri- 
fice upon the altar. 

The prophecy in Matthew’s Gospel, 
however, that not one stone should be left 
upon another‘ was soon fulfilled. When, 
after Titus’ destruction of the temple in 
70 A.D., a fresh Jewish rebellion brought 
Hadrian down upon the city in tremendous 


1Ezra iii, 12; Haggai ii, 3 ?Luke ii, 41-50 
8Mark xi, 15 ‘Matthew xxiv, 1-2 





rage in 134 A.D., the town was razed, 
the name Jerusalem outlawed and A®lig 
Capitolina substituted. All Jews were 
forbidden to come near the site, and on 
the spot where for centuries Jehovah |iad 
been worshiped rose a Roman temple to 
Jupiter. 

The earliest Christian pilgrims whose 
records we possess saw that pagan tem le 
here; and then the darkness falls and we 
know little of the site for centuries. When 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, 
came here to find the holy relics, her ini 
est was not to discover where the Jew ish 
temple stood, but where Christ had died 
and risen again. Her name is associated 
with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
not with the ‘‘ Dome of the Rock.”’ That 
there were buildings of Justinian’s upon 
the temple area is clear, but just what they 
were we cannot tell. Early in the fourth 
century the Jews were allowed once a 
year to weep here for their ruined city and 
when the Moslems came under Caliph 
Omar they found the holy place covered 
with rubbish which the Christians had 
thrown here to spite these Jews. 


«Moslem and @rusader 


T WAS the Moslems who redeemed the 

site, made it their most sacred shrine 
next to Mecca, created a tradition that 
Mohammed himself had prayed here, and 
built over the ancient cavern their beauti- 
ful mosque. And if it is the Moslems who 
redeemed the site, it is the Christians who 
were guilty of one of its worst profana- 
tions. Let another writer, who knows 
Palestine as well as any man alive, say 
what he thinks of the crusades: ‘‘ That 
extraordinary series of piratical invasions, 
commonly called the crusades, by which 
Palestine was harried for about a hundred 
years, and the undying tradition of which 
will retard indefinitely the final triumph 
of Christianity over the Arab race.”’ As 
for what these first crusaders did in this 
temple area we are left to no second-hand 
account. An eyewitness has described it, 
and those who think ancient David bloody, 
who are horrified at what Nebuchadnezzar 
and Hadrian, the pagans, did here, should 
read his words: ‘‘In Solomon’s porch and 
in his temple our men rode in the blood of 
the Saracens up to the knees of their 
horses.”’ So fell Jerusalem from Moslem 
into Christian hands in 1099, and, after 
the slaughter, so we are told, with sobs of 
joy the crusaders went down to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and prayed. 

It took but a few years to put the city 
back into Moslem hands and send the 
crusaders fleeing out of Palestine. Then 
succeeded the long, barren centuries of 
Saracen and Turkish rule, until Allenby 
came into the city and the new day began. 
But even today no Christian may enter 
the sacred place on a Friday, when the 
Moslems worship here. Still no orthodox 
Jew comes into it for fear he may walk 
above the sacred hiding place where he 
thinks the Ark is waiting, or tread, it may 
be, on the Holy of Holies itself. Still, 
after all these centuries, it is a holy shrine 
to the Moslem, a wistful memory to tlie 
Christian, and a desperate hope to the 
Jew. Did ever another threshing flcor 
have such a history? 

I stood long in silence by this ancient 
rock and the place gave my imaginat:n 
wings. I saw the one who walked thes 
pavements nearly two thousand ye: 
ago, who called the temple here his Fat 
er’s house, and from Olivet yonder look 
down upon it while he prayed in ago: 
the night before he died. Still his Gosje 
of good will judges the world. Moslem 
or Christian or Jew must stand or fall “is 
he practices good will or lacks it. That 
standard which he set as the crux of tiie 
Eternal Judgment sifts men and natio:s 
yet and will sift them to the end. And as 
I looked, his figure faded into another 
which long before had labored here. | 
saw Araunah the Jebusite still separating 
the chaff from the wheat. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Doctor Fosdick’s next «- 


ticle on the Holy Land will appear in an early issie. 
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THIS 


She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


IS THE TALE 


OF THE SILVER SPOON 
THAT Na 


WASN'T BORN WITH 





ANCY’S face was her only fortune. And quite 

early in life she eloped with a poor young 
man. He was, however, planning firmly to rise in 
the world. 

He rose, bit by bit. He was raised, bit by bit— 
which amounts to the same thing. And Nancy's 
little home grew really charming. All but one thing. 

She had but three pieces of solid silver—gifts, 
all three. A bon-bon dish. A tomato server. And a 
gravy ladle. Not a very complete collection. Nancy 
planned to add to it when the time came. She plan- 
ned . .”. and waited. 

Let us go now with Nancy to a luncheon, at the 
home of Mrs. Robert Crewe. A home no prettier 
than Nancy’s own—but ah—the silver! .Nancy 
picked up a shining spoon, and sighed. Solid silver 

-and the loveliest design she had ever seen. 


the International Minuet,’ said Jane 


‘It’s 
Crewe. ‘‘I adore it. I’ve started in earnest now, to 
acquire all the solid silver a family needs.”’ 


‘*How reckless of you!”’ 


‘Reckless? It’s the most conservative thing I 
ever did,’’ said Jane Crewe, firmly. ‘‘Do you know, 
I was amazed how little it cost to make a good 
start, and of course I will build it up, a little bit at 
a time. Besides that, I wse it, my dear. Every day 
and every meal. It’s the only thing in the house 
that will never wear out, so why hoard it away?”’ 

‘‘Jane, you inspire me. I was a stupid goose not 
to start long ago.’’ Nancy picked up the lovely 
spoon again. ‘Minuet, did you say? Perfect name— 
perfect design! I'll adore entertaining with such 
silver. And I’m sure my grandchildren are going 
to like it!"’ 


THE SILVERSMITHS WHO MADE THE SPOON 
THAT NANCY WASN’T BORN WITH 





MINUET 


International 


“Silversmith’’ . . . Legends cluster around the 
namc. Workers in silver. Artists in rare and im- 
perishable metal. 

Homes through the centuries have drawn their 
choicest treasures from the art of the silversmiths 






The 116-year-old original of this teapot (in the Metro- 
politan Museum) is no more authentic to the eye than 
the lovely reproduction ..... one of numerous classic 
“masterpieces which the silversmiths of the Fine Arts Divi- 
s10n, with infinite skill, have re-created. Price, $285.00. 













. . . The artists and craftsmen of International's 
Fine Arts Division are carrying on the great tradi- 
tion. Their work is now more widely sought than 
that of any other kindred group. It will grow more 
precious with the passing years. 


INTERNATIONAL Minuet with its spirited 
grace and purity of line is a worthy upholder 
of the proud and glorious tradition of Early 
American silver design. 

pT ee $11.00 


INTERNATIONAL 
STERLING 


FINE ARTS DIVISION 


oS 





SEND FOR THIS AUTHORITATIVE BOOKLET 


“Correct table silver—its choice and use’’. . . approved by 
Elsie de Wolfe, America’s most famous interior decorator 


This booklet contains helpful suggestions on the selec- 
tion and use of solid silver. It describes the smart table 
settings for four, six, eight and twelve persons . . . With 
your request for the booklet, please send 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) to cover cost of mailing. 

We will also send illustrations of several pieces in the 
Minuet pattern—and give you the name of the nearest 
store where you may see the actual silver. 


ie INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. £3 


INTERNATIONAL SILvER Co., Meriden, Conn. L.H. J. 4-27 
Please send the booklet ‘‘Correct table silver—its choice and 


use"’ . . . approved by Elsie de Wolfe. Also send illustrations of 
pieces in the Minuet pattern. I am enclosing 10 cents to cover 


mailing cost. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JourR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Better Flousckecpine 


eA Department of (ookery and Flouschold Economies 


(onducted by MitticentT YACKEY 


Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home | 
Demonstra. | 
tion and Test. 
ing Kitchen 
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Duplicate group 
of silver, linen, 
and serving dishes 
arranged on either 
side of the table 
accommodate th; 
greatest possible 
number of guests. 


























Planning the Wedding Refreshments: By Lilian M.Gunn 






=10 WEDDING without its wedding feast! 
ee Call it breakfast up to noon, call it luncheon 
aN ia up to six, or call it supper thereafter—the 





ses 4) menu need not vary with the time of day 
PAN 


4, 


pocketbook of the one who provides the refreshment. 
If you engage a caterer to supply everything— 
food, trained service, even the silver, linen and 
dishes—your responsibility ends with choosing the 


exe} but is determined only by the taste and the 


menu and decorations. But one evades labor and 
responsibility only by spending money, and full ca- 
terer service is costly. By the same token, partial 
caterer service is less so; and you may have him pro- 
vide simply the food and whatever you lack in the 
way of equipment, while you yourself take care of the 
service. Or—and this is more probable still in these 
days of careful balancing and budgeting—your de- 
pendence on him will be only for the rental of a large 
coffee urn or a big punch bow] or whatever else you may 
need that is not a part of the usual home equipment. 

In that case, when you yourself are assuming full 
responsibility, it is reassuring to know that simplicity 
is in quite as good taste as those more elaborate ar- 
rangements and refreshments that in most families 
would mean disproportionate expense. 

The floral decorations should not be heavy or mas- 
sive, but graceful and delicate, bringing out the in- 
dividual beauty and character of the flowers. What 
flowers are prettiest for a wedding? There is nothing 
more lovely or appropriate than the rose. However, 
the bride often chooses her favorite flower; if it 
should be lilies of the valley they would make a won- 
derfully beautiful table; also white violets and maid- 
enhair fern are daintily exquisite. If you cannot 
count on bright daylight you will want a candle-lit 









































Regardless of number of cups needed, stack them only two deep, with 
handles pointed slightly inward for convenience in serving. 


table. White is generally chosen for weddings, but a 
delicate green may be used with the white, or in case 
of a rainbow wedding the candles might be chosen to 
match the bridesmaids’ costumes. 

Silver or glass candlesticks are most appropriate for 
the occasion. They may vary in height and design, 
but those on the table should all be of the same ma- 
terial. The present fancy is to use no shades, and the 
tall tapers are more fashionable just now than the 
shorter candles. One can find in the shops glass 
holders with a place for the candle in the center and 
encircling holes for the stems of flowers. These allow 
most effective decoration and may be placed 
shallow glass dishes just large enough to hold a little 
water to keep the flowers fresh. Keep the candles of 


| 
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tapers in the ice box for several days beforehan« so that 
they will be very cold, for then they burn muh more 
steadily and last longer. Before placing ther in the 
holders burn the new wicks off and snuff the ends. 

Particularly with the tall tapers it is imperative 
that they stand firmly upright. If they are a shade 
too large at the base to fit their holders, heat the 
knife with which you shave them. If they are to 
small the best thing to do is to wind the bottom with 
rubber bands—unless your forethought has provided 
the little rubbers that come at trifling cost for this 
express purpose. 

As to the choice of linen, that is a matter of personal 
taste. The snowy tablecloth is always good form and 
perhaps the easiest way of covering the table. If 
however your table top is highly polished, or has the 
dull finish now applied so often to reveal the graining 
in beautiful woods, table runners may be used—! 
only one, naturally it goes in the center—but if tw 
their place is lengthwise down either side, leaving the 
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center bare. Embroidered lunch 
cloths or those of lace are also ap- 
propriate and if the individual 
to be laid, individual 


covers ar > 
oblong or round doilies may be 
ysed in combination with a runner 
or centerpiece. r 
Whether it shall be a buffet or a 
seated service repast will depend 
not only on the number of guests 
but also on the amount of help 


you cari enlist. Not only must the 
menu for a seated meal be a little 
more elaborate than for a buffet 
meal, but, properly, it should be 
formally served from the kitchen 
or the pantry. This, though sim- 
pler at the moment for the family 
as well as for the guests, entails 
more service—and more expert 
service—and for that reason the 
buffet service is the most popular 
choice for even a small wedding 
party. 

But if you prefer seated service 
for vour wedding refreshments you 
will find the most economical ar- 
rangement of space will be to put 
together two rectangular tables in 
the form of a T. If the dining 
room is small, place one of these 
along a wall, leaving just enough 
room for seating and serving, and 
the other reaching out into the 
middle of the room. With more 
guests and a larger space, a group 
of small tables may circle the 
larger table in the center, reserved 
for the wedding party. 


In the Dining Room 


OWEVER, the buffet service 

is more often the one appro- 
priately chosen. And here again 
the program you follow will depend 
on the amount of help you can en- 
list. You may want to have the 
main-dish food served directly 
from the kitchen, leaving for the 
serving table only the accessories 
and food accompaniments to each 
course, thereby permitting space 
on it for a more elaborate decora- 
tive scheme. But if not, and if, 
for instance, there are a hot dish 
and a cold, the best plan will prob- 
ably be to serve one of them from 
each end of the table, with the sil- 
ver arranged con- 
veniently between, 
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The new glass candle and stem holder combined assure a very graceful distribution of table decorations. 


eMenus 
for Buffet Serving 


Frozen Salad 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Minced Tongue Sandwiches 
Coffee 


Bonbons Salted Pecans 


Mushroom Timbales 
Preserved Ginger Ham and Chicken Sandwiches 
Individual Strawberry Shortcakes 
Coffee Whipped Cream 


Jellied Consommé 
Chicken Mousse 
Watercress Sandwiches Sweet Gherkins 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Coffee 
Consommé 
Ham Mousse 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches Sweet Pickles 
Eclair Cases filled with 
Chocolate Ice Cream 
Candied Fruits and Coffee 


Salted Nuts 


-Menus 
for Seat Serving 
Chicken Bouillon y 


Lobster Cutlets with New Peas 
Cherry and Strawberry Salad with 





Cherry Cocktail 


Boiled Salmon with Asparagus Tips 


and Hollandaise Sauce 


Field Salad with Pistachio Nuts 


Cheese Straws and Whipped Cream Mayonnaise 
Biscuit Tortorni with Stuffed Dates and Prunes 
Sponge Cake 


Coffee 


Roast Squab with Peas and New Creamed Potatoes 


Toasted Crackers and French Dressing 


Coffee 


Bouillon with Saltines 
Fresh Salmon and Green Peas 
Boned Chicken in Aspic with 


Ice Cream in Bricks with Assorted Cakes 


Asparagus Tips and Mayonnaise and Finger Rolls 


Ice Cream in Arrow and Heart Molds 


Coffee 


White Sponge Cake 
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if it is to go smoothly and quickly 
and without confusion. 

Whether you are counting on 
servants or members of the family 
or on friends to help you in the 
dining room, assign a definite post 
and definite duties to each one. 
Be sure to have as many as are 
needed to remove quickly the soiled 
dishes to the kitchen, for which 
purpose a wheel table is the most 
useful piece of equipment. 


In the Kitchen 


HE second important matter is 

the planning of work and space 
in the kitchen. Exquisite decora- 
tion, excellent food, carefully ar- 
ranged dining-room service—the 
enjoyment of all these can be 
harried by bad management in the 
kitchen or the lack of manage- 
ment. Extra plates filled with 
sandwiches and cakes must be 
waiting to replace those already 
on the table, for there will be no 
time to refill the latter when 
emptied. 

Salads and hot dishes should 
also be duplicated in the kitchen, 
ready to be brought in at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Have the extra coffee and a hot 
pitcher ready, so that when more 
is needed it can be carried in, cov- 
ered with a napkin to keep in the 
heat, and then poured quickly 
into the waiting urn. And always 
have a large table cleared for the 
soiled dishes when they begin to 
come, and take just a minute to 
separate the silver from the dishes 
as you stack them. It gives you 
twice the space and makes the 
washing easier. 

And now, last but not least, must 
be considered the serving of the 
wedding cake. It should be made at 
least four weeks before the wed- 
ding, if possible, and frosted a day 
or two before it is to be used. If 
a large cake is to be used, it may 
be placed as a centerpiece on the 
table, and is of course decorated. It 
may then be cut in small pieces and 
served at the reception, or it may be 
put in boxes before the guests ar- 
rive and distributed as souvenirs. 
Appropriate little 
boxes for this pur- 





where the guests 








may help them- 
selves after being 
served. Whatever 
you serve as a bev- 
erage may also be 
taken care of at the 
large table, but it is 
usually more con- 
venient to arrange it 
at a regular serving 
table or indeed any 


small table strate- 
gically placed to 
help tacilitate serv- 
ice and distribute 
the vuests into 
LTO Ds, 


With a simple 
menu, a fruit punch 
may be served from 
one end of the table 
and a salad from the 
Other, the sand- 
Wiches placed at 
convenient inter- 
vals between, and 
fancy bonbons and 
Nuts made to form 
part of the table 
decoration. 

3ut your buffet 
feast will need 











pose—plainwhite or 








decorated with the 
bride’s monogram 
or some other ap- 
propriate design— 
may be purchased 
at slight cost. 

The bride’s cake 
is always a white 
butter cake, and 
traditionally —from 
time immemorial— 
contains a button, a 
ring, a piece of sil- 
ver and a thimble. 
This cake is frosted 
and decorated, and 
cut by the bride. It 
is served first to the 
bridal party; if there 
are very many 
guests, it is served 
to the bridal party 
only. Often if the 
bride is entertaining 
her friends just be- 
fore the wedding— 
her women friends 
only, in this case, be 
it understood, her 
equivalent of a 
bachelors’ dinner— 
the bride’s cake is 








careful preliminary 








served on that oc- 








Planning in two im- 
portant directions, 


A T-shaped table arrangement allows a variety of choices for seating guests and arranging table decorations. 





casion instead of on 
the wedding day. 











































OT so many years ago 

it seemed that few 
people were able to think 
calmly and deliberately in 
the face of sorrow or 
trouble. 


It was so much easier to al- 
low the emotions full sway 
—to permit friends to look 
after things we might do so 
much better for ourselves. 





A beloved one passes on. 
The anguish of soul is al- 
most unbearable. It is un- 
thinkable that one with 
such a burden should con- 
sider practical matters and 
yet what may transpire in 
future years justifies calm 
study in those dark hours. 


The funeral approaches. 
Is it to be merely an occa- 
sion of respect? A display 
of emotion? 





Or is it to be the laying 
away of all that is mortal 
of that loved one in a rest- 
ing place amply protected 
against the ruthless ele- 
ments? 





That people are today 
thinking seriously of such 
matters is proven by the 
remarkably growing de- 
mand for the protection 
afforded by the Clark 
Grave Vault. 


Families that have used 
the Clark Vault would as 
soon bury a loved one with- 
out a casket as without a 
Clark. It is fast becoming 
a normal part of every in- 
terment. 


Merely by asking for the 
Clark Grave Vault you 
may be certain you are 
providing positive and per- 
manent protection. 


This is the famous vault (sold 
at a very reasonable cost) that 
is designed according to an im- 
mutable law of Nature. It has 
never failed. Being made of 12 
gauge Keystone copper steel, or 
Armco Iron with a plating of 
pure cadmium (applied by the 
Udylite Process, exclusive to 
this vault) it offers the greatest 
resistance to rust that is known 
to science. 


And, being made of metal, it is 
not porous. 


Leading funeral directors will 
gladly supply the Clark Grave 
Vault because they know it is 
absolutely dependable. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
1s no protection at all! 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 


vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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A surprise frosting of white mint painted with melted chocolate adds interest to the choices offered by one sheet of butter cake. 


C frostings for Small (Gakes 


"10 THE connoisseurs among cake 
lovers the question of frostings 
is one of deep importance, and 







iatmteos| filly as an artist selects a frame 
for his picture, to add a last delicate touch 
to make a perfect ensemble. Nothing is 
more incongruous than a dainty sponge 
cake piled high with a heavy boiled frosting, 
or a rich “‘butter cake”’ topped with any 
frosting in which butter is used generously. 
On the other hand, delicate butter frost- 
ings such as follow are quite appropriate 
for small sponge cakes for spring parties. 


ORANGE BUTTER FROSTING. Placein the 
upper part of a double boiler a quarter cup- 
ful of orange juice, with one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and the grated rind of half an 
orange. Beat in one tablespoonful of but- 
ter; when melted remove from the heat 
and add confectioners’ sugar, a little at a 
time, beating to a smooth, delicate paste 
of spreading consistency. 


CREAM CONFECTIONERS’ FROSTING is 
made by mixing confectioners’ sugar to a 
paste with thin cream, and adding the de- 
sired flavoring and coloring matter. 


STRAWBERRY BUTTER FROSTING. Wash 
a quarter cupful of butter in cold water 
until all the salt has been removed, then 
pat it dry in folds of cloth. Cream well 
and gradually add one and a half to two 
cupfuls of confectioners’ sugar, then half 
a cupful of strawberries pressed through a 
sieve. Allow to chill before using. 


MocnHaA FROSTING. Wash two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, cream it very well 


By CaroLineE B. KING 





Paper cups come in several sizes and have 
many advantages in baking large quantities of 
small cakes other than being easily removed. 


and gradually add a little confectioners’ 
sugar, and well-beaten egg yolk. Stir in 
three tablespoonfuls of hot, clear, strong 
coffee with half a teaspoonful of vanilla, 
and enough more sugar to make of spread- 
ing consistency. 

For the little cakes made from a white 
cake batter or those from any plain butter- 
cake batter, a surprise frosting is most 
intriguing. I sometimes flavor my thick 
white frosting for a Devil’s Food or a 
Fudge Cake with fresh orange juice and 
rind for a refreshing and unusual effect. 

Itiswith the frostings forsmall cakesthat 
one may try the unusual with the greatest 
success. When I am preparing frosting for 


a number of cakes I divide it into several 
parts, flavoring and sometimes coloring 
each differently. For instance, when frost- 
ing flavored with essence of peppermint 
becomes thoroughly dry I cover it witha 
coating of melted bitter chocolate. Again 
I add a mere suspicion of rose water and 
a tiny bit of pink vegetable coloring to 
white frosting for small rose cakes, and I 
have found that a drop or two of my best 
violet perfume will add a faint suggestion 
of blossoms to a violet frosting that is 
most appealing. To a heavy chocolate- 
fudge frosting a whiff of cinnamon is a 
change, or candied ginger drained from its 
sirup and finely chopped and sprinkled 
over the top is also a surprise. Grated 
sweet chocolate sprinkled thickly over an 
orange frosted cake is another novelty. 


STRAWBERRY MERINGUE FROSTING is 
one of my favorites for small cakes. Beat 
the white of one egg until it begins to froth, 
then add half a cupful of crushed straw- 
berries, and beat to blend before beginning 
to add one cupful of confectioners’ sugar 
very gradually, beating vigorously with a 
rotary beater. The frosting will become 
very fluffy and should expand greatly as the 
beating continues. Pile thickly between 
the layers of little cakes split and also over 
the tops and serve the cakes with a fork. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM FROSTING is also 
very delicious with butter cakes. Melt two 
squares of unsweetened chocolate with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter over hot water. 
Add half a cupful of sugar and a third ofa 
cupful of cream and boil one minute. Stir 
in a quarter of a teaspoonful of vanilla 
and beat till cool enough to spread. 





Small sponge cakes are best suited to the rich butter frostings with or without the candied fruit and nut decorations, 
One of the most popular of these combinations is mocha frosted cakes tossed very lightly in toasted almond shavings. 
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Protect and Beautify Your Car 
With these easily attached, tailored seat covers 


they protect light dresses and do away with dust 
raising whisk brooms which wear out upholstery 
fabrics. No need now to scrub at spots with costly cleaners 
to keep the /nside value of your car as great as its outside 
value. FANDANGO Auto Seat Covers keep cars and 
clothes clean, and are easy to clean after long service. 


They Fit Perfectly 


As smooth fitting as the original upholstery FANDANGO 
covers protect your car’s interior, your garments and in- 
crease your car’s trade-in value. They fit perfectly, be- 
cause master patterns are cut for every model car listed 
as soon as exhibited at the shows. Remember—the serial 
number on your engine no longer wholly governs your 
car's worth. Its worth is what your dealer thinks he can 
sell it for. 


The beautiful FANDANGO striped fabrics in restful greys, 
and exquisite blues, with perfectly harmonizing Spanish 
art leatherette reinforcements at all wearing edges, im- 
prove the appearance of many mew cars. 


(Cincy protect covering the upholstery of your car 


You Get 10 Pieces in a Set 


(he sets consist of covers for seats, backs, side panels, 
arm rests, and door covers with large pockets. The back 
part of the front seat cover reaches the floor, thus 
offering protection against the feet of the rear seat 
Occupants in the car. 


Money Back Guarantee 


" ANDANGO Seat Covers must satisfy in fit, workman- 
ship, material, and appearance —or you can return them. 


Over 100,000 car owners adopted FANDANGO Covers 
in 1926.Weare the world’s largest seat cover manufacturers. 
Many $50 to $75 made-to-order seat covers do not fit, 
look nor wear longer than FANDANGOS. Our low price 
indicates the quantity we sell, not the quality you get. 


On or Off in 10 Minutes 
Without Harm to Upholstery 


Unlike other methods the new patented FANDANGO 
Snap-on Pin, found only on FANDANGO Covers, leaves 
no marks, lies flat, and needs no sewing. This exclusive 
feature enables you to easily attach or remove the 
covers. Complete instructions come in each box. 


ered 


Important Reasons Why You Should 
Own Fandango Seat Covers 
1. Beauty—The handsome striped seat cover materials and harmo- 


nizing art leatherette trim beautify the interior of many mew cars 
as well as old ones. 


2. Protection—Frolicking children, greasy hands, muddy feet, road 
dirt have no terrors for a car protected with these seat covers. 


3. Higher Resale Value—The condition of the interior of your 
car greatly affects its resale value. Fandango Seat Covers 
keep upholstery new, clean and attractive. 


4. Sanitary—Yourhealthand yourchildren’s health are endangered 
by germ laden upholstery. Fandango Covers can be easily 
and quickly cleaned—then snapped on again. 

Car dealers and department stores: Write at once for information 

about these nationally advertised auto seat covers. 


Durant Motocover Co., Inc., 200 Sixth Ave., Dept. C, 
New York City. 


FANDANGO 


AUTO SEAT COVERS PROTECT and BEAUTIFY YOUR CAR 
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COMPLETE 


S 





Made for 


COUPES BROUGHAMS 
COACHES SEDANS 


4 or 5 passenger cars $14.50complete 
7 passenger cars. . 18.50complete 


1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 Models— 


























BUICK HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC NASH 
CHANDLER AJAX 
CHEVROLET MAXWELL 
CLEVELAND OAKLAND 
CHRYSLER OLDSMOBILE 
DODGE OVERLAND 
ESSEX PONTIAC 
FLINT REO 

JEWETT STAR 
HUDSON STUDEBAKER 
PACKARD WILLYS-KNIGHT 


PAIGE PEERLESS 
LITTLEMARMON LOCOMOBILEJR.8 
FORDS 


All models coupes and roadsters $6.75 
Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars .. 9.95 


4 Vital Improvements 
Found Only in New Fan- 
dango Auto Seat Covers 


Only FANDANGOS snap on or 
off in 10 minutes—by the watch. 


Only FANDANGOS are at- 
tached with absolutely no tack- 
ing or sewing. 

Only FANDANGOS leave up- 


holstery and interior unmarred 
when removed. 


Only FANDANGOS have the 
new patented fasteners whose 
features insure perfect satisfac- 
tion. 





SEND NO MONEY— 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


DURANT MOTOCOVER CO., Inc. 
200—6th Avenue, Dept. C, New York 


Please send me one complete set of Fandango 
Auto Seat Covers. I will pay expressman 
upon delivery. 

Note: Check full information. Print name 
and address plainly. 










VOW MOE ois és castins ins <capkasiloiedinanessiuabenle eee 
AAAI IEG ands ecccuessaasoivaciasass'nosttti ee 
Name of Cat: si ci5.ikiwGida Veet 
O Model 0 4 door 

O Master O 4 Passenger 

O Standard 0 5 Passenger 

0 Special O 7 Passenger 

O Light O Coupe 


0) Advanced 0 Coach 

0 4 Cylinders O Brougham 

0 6 Cylinders O) Sedan 

0 8 Cylinders O Blue leatherette trim 
O 2 door O Grey leatherette trim 
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beckons from the bottle 


Send for this 
Helpful Book 


A. BC. B. 
814 Bond Bldg. 





Enclosed find 10c. Send me your helpful illustrated book 
“Recipes for Housewife and Hostess.” 


NAME- i aie eee 


ADDRESS i hae 


City a 








% The interesting process of carbonation 
is simply a matter of charging your drink 
with purifying health-giving 
carbon-dioxide. 


A “Sa Washington, D.C. \ 





cAs Dr. Roya S. Cope.anp, U. S. Senator 
and former Health Commissioner of New York City, 
said the other day: “These delicious and refreshing 
drinks set off a meal more acceptably than plain 
water + + + « and froma health standpoint, 
they are wholesome.” 

Joun L. Breck, director of the Michigan State 
Department of Agriculture, says that the more 
closely he investigates sanitary conditions 
in modern bottling plants, the more enthu- 
siastic he becomes. Headds: “Weare never 
without a case of these drinks in our own 
home. I consider them very beneficial.” 


¢ # # # Che sugar in these drinks becomes 
what scientists term “‘invert sugar’’—a nourish- 
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when the drink is carbonated! %& 


co 


of us who are older. oH 


perfect c 


formal n 


a New 








Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names. . . fonics in New 
. . . soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the 
Far West and we all know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your 


England 








fill—they'’re good and good for you/ 
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CFew youngsters drink sufficient liquids. Water 
doesn’t tempt them. “But just give them bottled 
carbonated beverages! It’s a good idea, too, for those 


ing pre-digested food—which is easily and quickly assimi- 
lated. Other ingredients are pure water and wholesome taste’ 
tempting flavors. The sparkle and tang are produced by 


This is the process that prevents the possibility of germs. 
“Perhaps you know these bottled carbonated drinks by less 
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arbonation, possible only when the drink is bottled. 





ames. ‘Soda water,” for example, or “‘soda pop” 


Englander, you may call for “‘tonics.” And ot 
course we all know the ginger ales. 


NAMES don’t matter much. The big thing i. F 
to remember that when a drink is carbonate: 


health beckons j | 
« Theve's a from the bottle! 
BOTTLER 


in your town! 
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Our budget must be 
the guide to the im- 
pulse that prompts 
our hospitality. 


Flow Much Flospitality Can We Afford? 


F YOU are sufficiently modern 
@ Bird in your household management 

Bal you undoubtedly make out a 
cof budget in advance each year, 
s=xae) and try as hard as you can to 
live up to it; and if you are sufficiently 
old-fashioned in your traditions of house- 
keeping, you have frequently been tempted 
to throw the budget away because so many 
unexpected expenses have loomed up to 
upset all your figures. 

Some of the commonest of these are: 
Doctor’s bills, wedding presents, repairs 
to the automobile, replacement of house- 
hold furnishings, and company. The last 
item is what I want to talk about, as I’ve 
made a discovery and a resolution. Some 
of the others can be lessened or provided 
for, and some cannot; but the item for 
visitors can and should be controlled. 

The discovery, obvious as it may seem, 
is this: House guests must eat; food costs 
money; and this expense is seldom con- 
sidered when the impulse of hospitality 
crystallizes into an invitation. In other 
words, isn’t hospitality often indulged in 
without counting the cost, and doesn’t 
this sometimes amount to being generous 
with what we haven’t got? 

In my own family we all have this hos- 
pitality impulse, and are sure of hearty 
coéperation and teamwork from all the 
others when we exercise it. Father invites 
his business associates to the house, the 
children bring home their college acquaint- 
ances, and I am equally apt to encourage 
my old friends, most of whom live in other 
cities, to come to us for visits. 





Impulsive Hospitality . 


HE writer happens to live in Washing- 
ton, D.C., that mecca of tourists and 
honeymoon couples, school-teachers on 
vacation, and people en 
route to almost anywhere. 
In most cases we have vol- 
untarily urged our friends 
(omakea trip to the nation’s 
capital, offering our home 
as headquarters. Sometimes 
they just turn up, sure of an 
enthusiastic welcome. It 
ould be the same no matter 
here we lived, for we enjoy 
ur friends, and get a great deal 
‘ pleasure and satisfaction out 
the jolly atmosphere that 
s with a houseful of con- 
‘nial people. We have a sum- 
er cottage on a beautiful lake 
10 Last season we had seven- 
‘cen different visitors, staying anywhere 
irom a single night to ten days with us. 
\t was forcibly brought home to me 
“wien I came to compare my budget and 
accounts for the past year that the item of 
{vod alone was much higher than it should 
have been. Other unplanned expenditures 
helped to account for the discrepancy be- 
tween plan and actual outlay, but when I 
scrutinized the accounts carefully, records 
Showed that a high food bill corresponded 
to a period when we had guests. I decided 
to find out precisely how much per day it 
Costs to feed one person, according to our 





acne 







Entertaining, tho’ sub- 
lime, Eats up money in 
no time, 


table habits and buying facilities, and 
from that figure to estimate what visitors 
really cost us. I would then know whether 
this was a negligible amount, or whether, 
as I suspected, we were indulging ourselves 
in the pleasure of hospitality to a greater 
extent than we could really afford. 

It is true that having company entails 
also a certain amount of extra work, 
which usually falls on me, the housekeeper; 
but I was not concerned with that aspect 
of the matter. As a rule the enjoyment 
we derived from our guests more than 
compensated for any trouble involved. 
Other expenses in addition to food—in- 
crease due to theaters, sight-seeing trips, 
or parties—did not seem so formidable as 
that for food, so I analyzed those items 
later, separately. The real point was 
whether, in our circumstances, and with 
the other obligations we carry, we were 
entitled to the pleasures of hospitality, 
represented in the one item of extra food, 
and if so, to how much. 


(ount the Gost 


O ARBITRARY figure will tell you 
how much a person a day your food 
ought to cost. It has to be worked out in 
each individual case from one’s own rec- 
ords. It is different in different places and 
at different seasons. For example, I found 
our winter average to be sixty-four cents 
a person a day, and our summer aver- 
age over eighty cents, making the average 
for the twelve months about sixty-seven 
cents. We live well, and have within rea- 
son whatever foods we enjoy. I do not 
doubt but that when we had visitors the 
unconscious tendency was to have extra 
good menus which raised the average. 
The way I arrived at a figure a person 
a day is best seen by taking a typical 
month. December will do. There 
were four of us at home throughout 
the month, and the 
maid. The food cost 
of five for thirty-one 
days would be 
equivalent to that for 
one person for one 
hundred and fifty- 
fivedays. Three chil- 
dren were home from 
boarding school and 
‘college for ten days, making 
thirty additional person-days, 
and a student visited us for five 
days, making a total of one 
hundred and ninety person- 
days. The cost of food for the 
month was $139.38, so the cost for one per- 
son a day was obtained by dividing one 
hundred and ninety into this. The aver- 
age for December, therefore, was about 
seventy-three cents. The cost of entertain- 
ing the boy who came for the holidays was 
obviously quite small—about $3.65, in cold 
figures—and was entirely justified by the 
pleasure of having him with us. 
But what about the seventeen summer 
guests? In July they totaled fifty-two 
person-days at eighty-six cents each, or 


(Continued on Page 196) 


Roy French, Jr., son of 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy French, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“All aboard!”’ 





year old 


ACE 


Fiy1nc is no novelty to 
young Roy French, Jr. 
Ever since he was a tiny baby 
he has flown with his aviator- 
Daddy. Today—with 40,000 miles 
to his credit—he holds the un- 
disputed title of champion child 
airplane traveler! 


But the record that means even 
more to his mother is his perfect 
health. Roy has been an “‘Ace’’ 
since birth in this respect, too— 
‘*has never been sick in his life and 
is the very picture of health. We 
give the credit,’ writes Mrs. 
French, ‘‘to Eagle Brand,’’ the 
milk on which Roy was raised. 


Eagle Brand is itself a record 
holder—with over a million fine 
babies to its credit. Today it is the 
accepted baby food wherever bottle 
feeding is necessary—used more 


EAGL 


CONDENSED 











than all other prepared 
baby foods put together. 


For the simple reason that it has 
so many of the qualities of breast 
milk. This whole cow's milk 
modified with sugar is exception- 
ally digestible—rich in bone and 
body-building properties and es- 
sential vitamins—absolutely pure, 
safe and uniform. Obtainable 
everywhere. 


If you cannot nurse your baby, or 
if he is not doing well on his 
present formula, try Eagle Brand. 
Interesting stories of Eagle Brand 
babies—and feeding directions up 
to 2 years—are given in What 
Other Mothers Say. Send for this and 
Baby's Welfare, written by a phy- 
sician on the general care of your 
baby. The coupon below will 
bring you both booklets free. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
165 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of Baby's Welfare and 


What Other Mothers Say. 
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“For the NINE 
first aid 
emergencies 
we mothers 
face most often 





Hlandtest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


““VasELINE’’ Petroleum Jelly is the 
favorite quick home treatment of thou- 
sands of women for: 


Minor cuts—Wash under running water and 
apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

More serious wounds—Sterilize, with an ap- 
proved antiseptic, dress with ‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly 
and bandage lightly. 

Burns—Cover the burned area with ‘‘Vaseline” 
Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. Change 
dressing daily. 

Scalds—Cover the scalded area with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. Change 
dressing daily. 

Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister with a 
sterilized needle, press out the water, and dress 
with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jeiiy. 

Sores—Apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Bumps and Bruises—Apply cold compresses, 
immediately, then dress with **Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

For internal use—‘‘Vascline”’ Jelly is absolutely 
pure and harmless, excellent for internal use be- 
cause of its lubricating and softening effect. 
Children will take it readily if you add a little 
powdered sugar and flavoring such as lemon or 
peppermint. 

Chapped skin and lips—Cover lightly with 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly and leave on overnight. 

‘Vaseline’ Jelly is absolutely pure and safe. 

It protects the wounds, hastens healing, helps 

prevent scars. 

Don’t ever be without it. Get it from your 
druggist and remember when you buy, that the 
trade mark *‘Vaseline’’ on the package is your 
assurance that you are getting the genuine prod- 
uct of the Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
Cons’d. 

Send for booklet containing all these uses and 
dozens besides. Keep it for reference. Address 
Dept. L-4-27, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 17 State 
St., New York, N. Y. 





Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Poached eggs for a large family simplify food preparation if cooked in the oven in milk or cream, 


Excellent gg Entrées 


By Mary Mason Waricut 


4 K 7HEN the same food is served 

very frequently, as is the case 

with eggs in the Easter season, 
it sometimes grows monotonous and tire- 
some. This is not because the food does 
not lend itself to variety, but because it 
appears at the table repeatedly in the 
same sort of serving dish, which leaves the 
impression it is the same thing over again. 

Many of the recipes given here may be 
served in a number of different ways, de- 
pending upon the occasion and the place 
they take in the menu. Those that are 
baked may be prepared in individual or 
family-sized portions in earthen, glass, 
porcelain, or a combination of glass and 
silver baking dishes of many styles. 

Take stock of the molds and baking 
dishes you have at hand and help vary 
the recipes you use by the utensils in 
which you serve them. 

The following recipes will offer you a 
wide variety of choices for serving a most 
seasonable and palatable food: 


EcGs ITALIENNE. Put into each individ- 
ual custard cup or ramekin a tablespoon- 
ful of cream and one of grated Parmesan 
cheese, then an egg, a sprinkling of salt, 
paprika, finely minced parsley and cream 
to cover, amount depending on shape of 
dish. Cook in a moderate 
oven — 350° F.— until the 
egg white is coagulated, 
about fifteen minutes. Serve 
immediately. 


FRENCH EGG TARTLETS. 
Buy or bake the required 
number of patty shells. The 
proportions given here will 
fill from six to eight accord- 
ing to their size. Chop rather 
fine the yolks of four hard- 
cooked eggs, and combine 
with half a cupful of steamed 
oysters cut with scissors in- 
to quarters. Moisten with 
a cupful of medium cream 
sauce seasoned with paprika 
and salt, and about three 
tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catchup. Fill this mixture 
into the pastry shells. Put 
the egg yolks through a 
strainer into a cupful of 
thin white sauce and serve 
this generously over the 
tops so that the mixture 
underneath is hidden. 
Garnish with finely minced 
parsley. 


EcG CROQUETTES. Use 
three hard-cooked eggs and 
one cupful of cooked maca- 
roni, both chopped quite 
fine. Mix well with one cup- 
ful of thick cream sauce, 


adding three-quarters of a tablespoonful of 
finely minced green pepper. Allow to cool 
so that it can be easily handled. Shape 
and dip in bread crumbs, beaten egg, and 
bread crumbs again, and fry in deep hot 
fat—390° F. These are very suitable and 
delicious as a luncheon main dish when 
served with a cheese or tomato sauce. 


EcGs IN ASPIC are an appetizing lunch- 
eon entrée. Make a clear stock from a 
knuckle of veal covered with cold water 
and simmered gently for four hours with 
one small carrot finely chopped, one small 
onion minced, one sprig of parsley, three 
cloves, a crushed bay leaf and twelve pep- 
percorns. Add one tablespoonful of salt 
at the end of the third hour. Take out 
the bone, strain and cool, then remove the 
fat. Add one egg white, slightly beaten, 
and one crushed egg shell to every pint 
of liquid and bring slowly to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Boil three min- 
utes, remove from the fire and let it settle 
twenty minutes, then strain through two 
thicknesses of cheese cloth to clear. To 
prepare hard-cooked eggs for molding cut 
them in halves, remove the yolks and 





A sudden change in temperature loosens a gelatin dish most successfully 
from a thin metal mold, therefore dip it in warm, not hot, water. 





This fancy pudding mold is especially suited to the family style service 
of eggs in aspic and adds interest to a combination of ordinary foods. 


mash with mayonnaise and chop- 

ped stuffed olives and refill into the 

whites. Level the top and place a 
sliced olive on it for garnish. Pour a 
layer of stock into a mold and when it has 
stiffened dip the cut side of the eggs into un- 
molded stock and arrange them on the as- 
pic as desired. Pour another layer of stock 
over them slowly, and chill for serving. 


LUNCHEON EGG ENTREE. Place poached 
eggs on rounds of buttered toast, and 
cover with a thick brown mushroom sauce _ | 
made by cooking one tablespoonful of | 
flour with one tablespoonful of melted 
butter until frothy. Add one cupful of | 
stock or mushroom broth, and stir until 
smooth and thick. Season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful 
of mixed mustard. Stir in half a cupful | 
of mushrooms cut into quarter-inch slices. 
Garnish the sauce-covered eggs with sliced 
stuffed olives. 





EGG AND HAM TIMBALES. Into two 
tablespoonfuls of butter stir a third of a 
cupful of stale bread crumbs and when well 
blended add one cupful of milk. Cook 
gently for five minutes, stirring constantly, 
then add one teaspoonful of chopped par- 
sley and a cupful of chopped cooked ham 
mixed with two eggs slightly 
beaten. Season with salt 
and pepper and pour into 
buttered timbale molds or 
custard cups. Bake in a 
slow oven—325° F.—until 
firm, about thirty minutes. 
Turn out onto a hot platter 
and sprinkle each timbale 
with hard-cooked egg yolk 
put through a sieve. Serve 
with tomato or cream sauce 
to which the chopped whites 
have been added. 


EGGS AND MUSHROO\S 
are delicious together. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of but t« 
and add one cupful of mu 
rooms drained of their ju) 
Season with half a teaspov:- 
ful of salt and a few grains 01 
white pepper. Cook wniil 
thoroughly heated, then tu: 
into a baking dish and bre::! 
over them six eggs, sprin|:!e 
over the top with salt a: 
pepper, pour over the who! 
a quarter of a cupful 
mushroom liquor and cov: 
with buttered bread crum' 
to which has been added a 
tablespoonful of minced p2'- 
sley. Bake in a slow oven 
325° F.—until the egg whites 
are coagulated—about 
twenty minutes. Serve 0! 


rounds of buttered toast. a 
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Pleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


Yee you love to have a fresh, new, gleaming-white refriger- 
ator this summer? Think what a joy ... what an inspiration... in 
your kitchen! Think how much better everything would taste com- 
ing from those large, airy, wholesome food chambers! And how easy 
to take care of this porcelain Beauty—just a quick wipe with a damp 
cloth! Why not visit your Leonard dealer today and select the kind 
of a refrigerator you’ve always wanted? Of course you can afford it 
—the Leonard ‘‘pays for itself in the food that it saves!” 





Unexcelled for ice or electric refrigeration because super-insulated. A leader in the 
industry for 45 years. Two million in use today. Send for Mr. C. H. Leonard’s 
interesting and informative little book on “Selection and Care of Refrigerators”, 
addressing Dept. 104. A Catalogue and sample of porcelain will also be sent to you. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


IN CANADA: KELVINATOR OF CANADA,LTD., LONDON, ONT. 


~ QUIPPED FOR "IMATALLATION OF THE “ELECTRIC UNIT. 
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‘Again I am his pal of 
courtship days 


O you envy the wife who is really a “‘pal”’ to her hus- 

band? Do you long to ‘‘play around”’ with your hus- 
band as you did in your courtship days? Then read the 
message of this young Indiana wife. 

“‘T think my story will be worth while to other women,”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘for I know the heartaches of longing to do 
things when one doesn’t feel able to do them. 

‘““We have been married fourteen years, and I don’t sup- 
pose any couple ever has been happier. My husband hada 
business he liked, and I had a nice home right from the be- 
ginning. 

‘‘How happy we were those few years! I had everything 
in the world I wanted. Just to know he loved me, that we 
owned our home, 
that his business 
was progressing, 
and that the chil- 
dren were well— 
surely that was 
enough. 

‘“‘And he seemed 
to feel the same 
way—at least for 
a time. But as he 
became more pros- 
perous he began to 
look outside his 
business more for his 
interests. He wanted 
to go more places, 
todance, toplay golf 
—things we hadn’t 
even thought about 
when we were first 
married. 


‘Of course, it 
made me happy to 
have him ask me, 
and I went with him 
a few times. But 





The Glenmore 


golf seemed utterly impossible. I was a sorry sight hobbling 
around the golf course, and I knew his friends must be 
laughing at me. 

“Dancing was no better. After one or two dances I was 
all worn out and ready to go home. 


“But oh, how I tried! I never wanted so desperately to do 
anything as to bea real pal to my husband. Yet I knew I 
was failing. I shall never forget that day when I realized 
I was making a failure asa wife. The future seemed hopeless. 

“No matter how I tried, my awful feet had to spoil 
everything! 

“And it seemed so futile, because I had had ‘weak feet’ 
for years. One day I went into a shoe store, and asked, as 
I always had done, for a shoe that would be comfortable. 
That day was my first experience with the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. The man who fitted me said that my feet were not 
weak, only abused. 

“That was the beginning of my real happiness. Oh, I 
don’t know how I can tell all that your wonderful shoe has 
meant to me. 


“Instead of dreading things, I am now having a glorious 
time, ‘running around’ with my husband. I am again his 
‘pal’ of courtship days, and it’s all because of your Arch 
Preserver Shoe!”’ 





Thousands of women have discovered, to their great hap- 
piness, that they can do things again, that they can be 
“pals”? with their husbands—by wearing the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 


They have seen how needless it is to believe that ordinary 
daily tasks should tire out a woman. They are now fresh at 
the end of their work-day, and eager for their rightful 
pleasures and associations. 


ARCH PRESERVER 


Supports where support ts needed— 
bends where the foot bends. 





They have found a new capability, a new poise and 
charm—and they feel and act years younger. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe has a concealed, built-in arch 
bridge that prevents sagging and straining of the foot 
structure. This eliminates the cause of the most severe foot 
pains and ‘‘weakness.’”’ This shoe also has a flat inner sole 
(crosswise) that prevents pinching of the nerves, blood- 
vessels and bones. You can imagine what a blessed relief 
this is from the burning and cramping you so often experi- 
ence in the forepart of your foot. 


But remember this 


the important features of the Arch 


Preserver Shoe are exclusive and patented. You must wear 
this shoe to secure the wonderful advantages it offers. 


Further, the Arch 
Preserver Shoe not 
only affords foot 
health and comfort, 
but it also assures 
correct appearance. 
Our New York Stu- 
dio, in conjunction 
with our Paris cor- 
respondent, designs 
our styles correctly 
to reflect the latest 
trend of Fashion. 


The Arch Preserv- 
er Shoe may also be 
obtained for your 
children. It means 
that their feet are 
started right. 


If you will send 
in the coupon we 
will mail you our 
interesting booklet 
““A New World,’’ 
with the name of 
your dealer. 





The Museite 


Look for trade-mark on 
sole and lining. Not gen- 
uine without it. It is 
your guarantee. Sold by 
2000 dealers. Styles for 
all occasions. All sizes. 
All widths. AAAA to E, 














Made for women, misses 
and children by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, O. Made for men 
and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Company, 





The Charl 


<SDitt 


The Selby Shoe Co., 
590 7th St., Ports- 
mouth O. — Please 
send postpaid your 
booklet No. L-90, “A 
New World’”’, and 
name of your dealer. 





Inc., Rockland, Mass. 











The Millbrook 
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S—|OR the woman who often has 
#e5| dinner guests without the serv- 
) ices of a maid, a substantial 
BS ae hors d’ceuvre has two great ad- 
Emits} vantages: It gives a party air 
to the occasion, for one seldom has this 
course with a simple home dinner, and it 
takes the place of several courses, which 
means much less jumping up and down on 
the part of the hostess. With a substan- 
tial hors d’ceuvre I dispense with the soup, 
fish and salad courses, and feel assured 
that my guests will exclaim at the attrac- 
tive appearance of the table as they enter 
the dining room, for a hors d’ceuvre is al- 
ways a decorative dish. Another advan- 
tage it has is that it can almost always be 
prepared early in the morning of the day 
of the dinner party. The recipes which 
follow I secured from some of the most 
popular chefs on the Western coast, where 
the hearty hors d’oeuvre is served more 
frequently than is usual in hotels and 
restaurants. 







_ AncHovy Canapés. Cut plain pastry 
into ovals and on half of each place an 
anchovy drained of its oil. Moisten this 
edye of the pastry with water, fold the 
other half over and press the edges firmly 
together. Fry in deep hot fat—390° F.— 
to « delicate brown, drain on paper and 
sprinkle with Parmesan cheese while still 
hoi. Cool and serve on a lettuce leaf. 


_LINNIS is another very popular hors 
dsuvre. Mix and sift together three- 
rters of a cupful of corn meal and the 
¢ amount of wheat flour, and cut in 
third cupful of shortening. Chill thor- 
ly, roll out to one-quarter inch in 

ress and cut into crescent shapes. 

inahot oven—400° F.—until slightly 
‘d. Heat one cupful of canned tuna 
ver boiling water for ten minutes. 
(hrough a coarse sieve and blend 
with one cupful of creamed butter, 
(vo slightly beaten egg whites, two table- 
spooniuls of lemon juice, one-quarter tea- 
Spoon iulofsalt, few grains each of Cayenne 
aod iutmeg, Chill and spread between 
twoerescents. Decorate this hors d’ceuvre 
Wit\ a crocheted edge design of the tuna 
paste by forcing it through a pastry tube. 


i; ir te a 


© RAB Louris. Shred one cupful of crab 
nieat and toss lightly in a sauce made of 
one tablespoonful of mayonnaise, three 
tablespoonfuls of chili sauce, two table- 
Spoontuls of finely chopped English chow- 





chow, one-quarter teaspoonful each of 
Niliibatasinas 


An attractive hors d’ceuvre informally served forms part of the table decoration. 


The Flearty Ftors d’uvre 


By THEODocIA WALTON Birp 


Worcestershire sauce, minced tarragon 
herb and salt, one teaspoonful of minced 
shallots, half a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley and a few grains of pepper. Chill 
well, form in mounds, place on a piece of 
lettuce and garnish with.a piece of pi- 
miento cut into an unusual shape. 


SHRIMP COCKTAIL is another simple hors 
d’ceuvre. Mix one and a half cupfuls of 
shredded shrimp with one-third cupful of 
Russian dressing, one-quarter teaspoonful 
of salt, a few grains of Cayenne and two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Serve in 
cocktail glasses and garnish on one side 
with minced green pepper and on the other 
with the grated yolk of egg. 


SALMON JELLY. To one and a quarter 
cupfuls of shredded salmon, add a few 
grains each of allspice, nutmeg and pep- 
per, and one-quarter teaspoonful of salt. 
Fill individual fancy molds one-third full 
of the salmon mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of softened aspic jelly. Cool and when 
firm fill the second third with aspic jelly. 
Let harden and fill with a layer of salmon 
and of aspic. Serve on a lettuce leaf and 
garnish with shredded hard-cooked egg. 


PIMIENTO Hors D’CEUVRE. Mix to- 
gether three-quarters of a cupful of minced 
chicken, one-quarter cupful of minced 
green pepper, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
celery salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, 
speck of white pepper and of Cayenne, and 
moisten with mayonnaise. Place a spoon- 
ful on a piece of pimiento cut round or fill 
into small walnut pimientos and serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


MOUusSSE IN JELLY. Cream three table- 
spoonfuls of butter and add to it one- 
quarter pound of ground cold boiled ham, 
half a pound of calf’s liver, previously 
cooked and ground, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, few grains of Cayenne, one teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce and half a cup- 
ful of whipped cream. Mix with half the 
amount of aspic jelly and fill individual 
molds one-third full. When set, add a 
layer of plain aspic and when that is hard 
a second layer of the first mixture. Chill 
and serve on individual plates with lettuce 
leaves. 


BROWN BREAD CANAPES. Toast brown 
bread in rounds and butter while it is hot. 
Cover it with a shaving of smoked salmon, 
one of smoked herring, and a final blanket 
of caviar. 














send me|(_)¢ 


Mary Dale Anthony 
Adviser on kitchen 
and household clean- 
ing problems to 
thousandsof women 


to tind an easier way 


to clean aluminum? 


By Mary Date ANTHONY 


If I could tell you how much time, energy, and 
patience that 10c will save you, I don’t think you would 
believe me. For comfort, convenience and the joy of 
easier housework can’t be measured by a few cents. 

You'll just have to take my word for it, as thousands 
of other women have, that here is a wonderful way to 
lessen kitchen drudgery —a way to save hours of hard 
work—an easy way to make your aluminum gleam 


again like new. 
How often women say to me, “ Why, I can 


do the 


hardest part of dish washing in half the time with S.O. S. 
—there’s nothing like it.” And really, there isn’t. The 
soft scouring pad with the special cleanser combined 
right in it, makes S. O. S. distinctly different. Without 
soap, powder, or cloth it cleans aluminum and all 


kitchenware almost like lightning. 


I’m sure you'll thank me (countless other women 


have), if you send me the coupon above. 





a 


Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





Sold by grocery, hardware, 
variety, and department 
stores. Raguletty packed in 
3-pad and 6-pad boxes. 


S. O. S. MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


S. O. S. Mra. Co. or CAnapba, LTD. 
365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


The Magic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 
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CLVESSES 


Resinol Soap for 
daily Cleansing 


They find that its 
Resinol properties tend 
to prevent dryness and 
roughness of the skin 


“TE is very easy to understand why Resinol Soap is so popular 
since it has special properties to keep the skin soft and natural,’’ 
says Viola Dana, much admired F. B. O. star who is now 
being featured in ‘“‘Homestruck.” 


With every trace of make-up to be removed daily if she 
is to care for her skin properly, the screen star must decide 
what will accomplish this cleansing most thoroughly without 
injury to the skin’s delicate texture. Resinol Soap offers a 
solution of the problem, and women in all fields of activity 
are adopting its use. 


To daily increasing numbers’ of women the name Resinol means 
a product with ingredients of particular benefit to the skin. In the 
abundant, creamy lather of Resinol Soap these properties are carried 
deep into the pores, and they make possible thorough cleansing 
without the smarting, dry, red flaky condition of which so many 
complain. 


Get a cake of this soap from your druggist, and note how quickly 
you can work up a rich fluffy lather on your face with your finger- 
tips. Then see how easily it rinses, taking the impurities with it. 
Now touch your skin—how velvety it is—how smooth—how radiant 
and clear. You will doubtless agree with one enthusiastic woman 


who wrote “My skin felt really clean for the first time when I used 
Resinol Soap.” 


Of course if you wish to try Resinol Soap before you buy we will 
be glad to send you a sample, free. Just mail the coupon below. 










Resinol, Dept. 9-C, Baltimore, Md. 
I have never used Resinol Soap, so please send me 
a sample—enough for several days’ use. 





April, 192) 














Rice cooked by the Chinese method is dry and loses none of its food value. 


Curries and How toUary Them 


By RAcHEL F. DAHLGREN 


| a highly seasoned and pungent 
a Ay sauce designed to make the 

waeee| East Indian’s insipid and in- 
955) evitable bow] of rice ‘go down.” 
With it are served, to such as can afford 
them, sundry accompaniments of minced 
meat, salt fish, chopped eggs and tropical 
fruits or vegetables, with ginger, horse- 
radish and other relishes. To us Western- 
ers, the meat—preferably chicken, veal, 
mutton or rabbit—looms large, while the 
rice is merely a “‘border’”’ or accompani- 
ment; but the pungent sauce with its 
distinctive flavor is still what makes the 
dish. Though curries originated in India, 
and are spoken of as a hot-weather dish, 
intended to stimulate our flagging appe- 
tites, they are cheering also on cool damp 
days, as witness their popularity in 
England. 

Let us begin with a basic sauce of Ori- 
ental origin, a little modified to suit 
Western palates: 





CURRY SAUCE. Stir one tablespoonful 
of curry powder and one tablespoonful of 
flour into two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter; add two cupfuls of tomato juice 
and stir until smooth; then add one 
chopped onion, one tablespoonful of chut- 
ney and one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice and simmer for half an hour. 
Curry powders differ in strength and flavor 
as well as in fieriness, and many will prefer 
to use less, with enough flour to make the 
sauce as thick as desired. A half-pound 
bottle of English curry of standard make, 
costing about sixty cents, will last for 
months, if not for years. To this recipe 
one may add salt or cayenne at pleasure, a 
tiny drop of oil of cloves, or, for the true 
exotic touch, a tablespoonful of moist 
grated coconut. 


VEAL CuRRY. Cut two pounds of lean 
veal in inch pieces and brown in two table- 
spoonfuls of hot fat. Cover with three 
cupfuls of water and simmer for half an 
hour, then add the meat to the curry 
sauce, reserving the stock for soup. Serve 
with a border of dry, well-cooked rice. 


CHINESE METHOD OF COOKING RICE. 
Wash the rice thoroughly, then put it into 
a heavy kettle, adding one and a quarter 
cupfuls of cold water to every cupful of 
rice. Cover tightly and allow to cook until 
tender, about half an hour, over medium 
heat. Do not disturb while cooking, and 
on no account stir it. This is the secret of 
dry, well-cooked rice. 


CURRIED CHICKEN. Parboil a pair of 
four-pound chickens, cut the meat in two- 
inch squares, dredge lightly with four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, seasoned with one 
and a half teaspoonfuls of salt, a quarter 


teaspoonful of pepper, and brown in four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, together with a 
minced onion and a clove of garlic. Re- 
move the meat, and add to the butter one 
tablespoonful of flour and three cupfuls of 
the hot chicken broth. When this sauce is 
smooth and creamy return the fried 
chicken, with one tablespoonful of grated 
coconut, and simmer until tender. Re- 
move the chicken to the serving platter 
and add to the sauce one tablespoonful of 
curry powder wet to a paste with one ta- 
blespoonful of cold water; lowerthe heat 
and stir in the yolks of two eggs, well 
beaten, first mixed with a little of the hot 
sauce, and serve over the chicken. 





FISH CurRRY. Fresh or canned fish is 
particularly appetizing in a curry. If fresh 
halibut or other white fish is used it should 
first be parboiled in water to cover, witha 
bay leaf, two or thrée cloves and a dash of 
vinegar. Flake it lightly with a fork, and 
reheat in tomato curry sauce, or in a white 
curry sauce made with the water in which 
the fish was boiled. Serve on a platter 
with rice molded in cups, alternated with 
quartered hard-cooked eggs. 


OYSTER CurRY. Strain the liquor from 
a pint of oysters, add enough top-milk to 
make two cups and use this in making the 
curry sauce, in which simmer the oysters 
until the edges curl. For a rich golden 
sauce add the beaten yolks of two eggs, as 
in curried chicken, and serve immediately 
ona bed of rice and garnish with celery tips. 


As a matter of fact, capital curries, 
which help to solve the lunch or supper 
problem, can be made without either fish 
or meat, and none are better than these: 


VEGETABLE CurRY. Slice or dice four 
onions and fry golden brown in four table- 
spoonfuls of fat. Add one teaspoonful of 
curry powder, half a teaspoonful o/ salt, 
half a teaspoonful of poultry seasvning, 
three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice anc 
one cupful of water or stock. Cook until 
reduced one-half, then mix in lightly three 
cupfuls of crisp-cooked vegetables «f as- 
sorted strong and sweet juiced varicties, 
such as cauliflower, cabbage, string eans 
or carrots. Serve in a rice border. 


CURRIED TOMATOES. Open a pour! can 
of tomatoes, cover six milk crackers with 
the juice and let them stand for five min- 
utes. Put a quarter teaspoonful of butter 
on each and place in a hot oven—400° F.— 
for five minutes; then on each puffed 
cracker lay a drained tomato, with more 
butter or sweet drippings, pepper and 
salt, and return to the oven to brown. 
Serve with white curry sauce. To vary 
omit the flour from the sauce and substi- 
tute two tablespoonfuls of peanut butter. 











—————— SS 
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wi 10Se Charm Endures 


A fresh-looking, permanently lovely living 
room! Have you ever thought of lustrous 
pile fabrics to help you attain it—as did 
Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Phyfe and other 
great furniture creators? 


They chose velvets as the upholstery for 
their masterpieces. You have the privilege 
of choosing CA-VEL — velvets richer, more 
lustrous and incomparably more varied in 
design than any these great designers knew. 


CA-VEL represents the widest range of 
velvets produced by any single house — 
and assures you enduringly beautiful up- 
holstery, curtains, hangings. Its resilient 
pile, as soft as down, absorbs wear, outlasts 
the furniture it enriches, is difficult to stain, 
easy to clean, retaining its velvet bloom 
even after years of service. 


CA-VEL is produced in hundreds of pat- 


terns and an extensive variety of colors 
and shades. It is more widely used in homes 
of good taste than any other pile fabric made. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 


Established 1845 
NEW YORK CITY 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY, Dept. 2 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Please send me your new booklet, “Fascinating Interiors”, which 


contains valuable illustrations of the correct method for making 
my home attractive without extravagance. 


I enclose money order or check for 25¢. (Stamps acceptable.) 


REC U.S.PAT OFF 


Name 


Address 
ELVETS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
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- A 9 different as at an instant’s notice 

two fruits could be | “sae 

_ but both delicious | Pee she 
in scores of simple | 2332353" 
tempting ways 





STR 
Delon 


QUALITY ~~ 


CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


the best of Hawaiian fruit— 
in convenient form 


Without a bit of bother, Det Monte 
Crushed Pineapple can lift your menus 
above the level of “everyday” meals. It 
adds new zest to desserts and salads— 
gives them the novel, refreshing flavor 
of this tropical summer fruit. 


So easy to serve, too! It’s always ready 
for instant use—right: from the can— 
minus the trouble of crushing or grating. 


And no need to worry a second about 
quality, either—if you depend on Det 
Monte. This label is your guarantee of 
goodness and natural flavor—no matter 








when or where you buy. 
X A 








hy ‘Ready to serve > 


Here’s all the tender lusciousness of 


Det Monte Sliced Peaches are the pick 
of California’s finest orchards — sliced 


rom the can as a dessert or breakfast fruit 


scores of other dainty made-up dishes. 


Only remember, when you buy, to 
specify Det Monte. It’s the sure road 
to uniform quality—every time! 


SLICED PEACH ES 














Two Special Folders —Free! 


We have just issued two new folders — 
containing selected recipes for Sliced Peaches 
and Crushed Pineapple. Let us send you free 
copies — together with “The Det Monte 
Fruit Book.”” Address Dept. 110, Califor- 


(] nia Packing Corporation, San Sekasiicn: 


ust be sure you say 


DEL 
MONTE 








April . 
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Individual fruit pies are easiest served, and the uncovered ones are a more approved food. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


eAnd Find Fruit Pies a Favorite Dessert 


(ombination Pie 


2 Egg Yolks 


3 Cupfuls of Fresh Rhubarb 
Teaspoonful of 


Cut in Inch Pieces 4% 


114 Cupfuls of Strawberries anilla 
34 Cupful of Sugar 1 Large or 2 Small 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Bananas 


Cornstarch Plain Pastry 


TEW the rhubarb gently until tender 
S with half a cupful of the sugar, add- 

ing not more than a tablespoonful of 
water. Wash and hull the strawberries and 
stew them in the same way with a quarter 
of a cupful of the sugar. Cool both. Mix 
the cornstarch with a little of the straw- 
berry juice and stir it into the rhubarb. 
Beat the egg yolks slightly, add the rhu- 
barb, the stewed berries drained from the 
juice and half a cupful of banana pulp 
made by putting the bananas through a 
fine sieve. Mix all together and pour into 
a pie pan lined with plain pastry. Bake 
for fifteen minutes at 450° F., then at 375° 
for about thirty minutes. When cool, gar- 
nish with whole strawberries. If previously 
stewed fruits are at hand for making this 
pie, the proportions to use are one and a 
half cupfuls of rhubarb and half a cupful 
of strawberries, both well drained. 

Mrs. M. T. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pineapple Gream Pie 


1 No. 3 Can of Crushed 14 Coes of Heavy 
Pineapple ream 
}, Cupful of Sugar 14 Cupful of Almonds, 
1 Tablespoonful ot Shaved and 


Cornstarch Toasted 
’ Egg Yolks A Baked Pastry Shell 
HEAT the pineapple with its juice in a 
4 double boiler. Mix the cornstarch 
with the sugar, gradually add the pine- 
apple, put over heat, stir until thickened, 
‘hen cover and cook fifteen minutes. Beat 
‘he egg yolks slightly and gradually add 
tbe hot mixture. Stir over the heat a few 
moments, then remove and cool. Mean- 
while bake the pastry shell and cool it. 
Fold the cream, whipped, and the almonds 
into the cooled pineapple mixture. Pour 
into the pastry shell and serve. 
Mrs. M. T. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chiffon Pie 


1/4 Cupfuls of Sugar 114 Cupfuls of Boiling Water 
+2 Cupful of Flour 4 Lemon F 
/2 Teaspoonful of 1 Orange 


Salt 3 Eggs 
A Baked Pastry Shell 
Mix the sugar and flour together, stir 
in the boiling water directly over a 


flame, and when thick cover and cook over 
hot water for fifteen minutes. Gradually 





add the slightly beaten egg yolks, the juice 
of the lemon, and the grated rind and juice 
of the orange; cook until it is thick. Cool. 
Make a meringue of the egg whites, half a 
cupful of granulated sugar and a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice. 

Fold a quarter of this into the filling and 
pour into the crust. Top with the rest of 
the meringue and cook in a slow oven, 
300° F., for about fifteen minutes. 

Miss V. J., Freeport, Ill. 


Riubarb ©ustard Pie 


21% Cupfuls of Cut Rhubarb 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of 2 Egg Yolks 
Melted Butter Plain Pastry 


ASH the rhubarb and cut it into half- 

inch pieces without peeling it. Beat 
the egg yolks toa thick froth, gradually add 
the sugar and the flour mixed, the rhubarb 
and the melted butter. Fill into an un- 
cooked pastry shell and bake ten minutes 
in a hot oven—450° F.—and about thirty 
minutes at 350° F. to cook the filling. 

Mrs. F. L. A., Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


‘Banana Gream Pre 


3 Large Bananas 1 Cupful of Milk 


¥% Cupful of Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4% Lemon 44 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Egg Nutmeg 
Plain Pastry 
RCE the bananas through a fine sieve 
and add the sugar, grated rind and 
juice of the lemon. Add the egg, slightly 
beaten, the milk, salt, and nutmeg. Fill 
into a pastry shell, cover with lattice strips 
of pastry and bake for ten minutes in a hot 
oven—450° F.—then in a slow one until 
filling is done. 


Mrs. L. S. H., Sandwich, Ont. 
Lemon Bread Pie 


34 Cupful of Small 
Pieces of Bread 


1 Cupful of Cold 
ater Juice of 1 Lemon 
1 Cupful of Sugar Grated Rind of 1 Lemon 
Plain Pastry 


OAK the bread crumbs in the coid 

water until they are soft. Beat the 
egg yolks and mix with the sugar. Add 
the melted butter, the lemon juice and 
rind and the softened bread crumbs. Stir 
all together thoroughly and fill into a pie 
plate lined with plain pastry. Bake in a 
hot oven—450° F.—for ten minutes, and 
then at 350° F. for thirty minutes. Daubs 
of plain meringue may be used for garnish. 

Mrs. F. L. A., Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


2 Egg Yolks 
1 Tablespoonful of Melted 
Butter 




















BAKING POWDER 
By Preference 
to Her Imperial Highness 


The DAUGHTER 
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With 


ER Highness, the Daughter. 

her “spotty” appetite—“just starving” 
after tennis, or day-dreaming her way into 
young ladyhood, not particularly keen 
about eating ... proper food means so 
much to her now! 


For her, your baking will be right, always, 
if you use Davis Baking Powder. Its double 
rising action (once in the cold dough and 
once in the oven) insures against failure. 


Absolutely pure and dependable as well as 
economical—Davis is, by preference, the 
Baking Powder of the American house- 
hold. Insist that your grocer supply you ' 
with Davis! 





Ol, Bake it BEST with 


DAVIS 


BAKING 


















Get this set of 
Cookie Cutters 


to make delightful party- 
cookies. Just send coupon 
and 25 cents, or stamps 
will do, to cover cost and 
mailing. Davis Cook-book 
included without charge. 


R. B. Davis Co. 
Dept. A-4 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Cutters are shown 
here greatly 
reduced. 

I enclose 25 cents. Please send 
me party-cookie cutter set, and Davis 
Cook-book too 














Print name and address carefully 
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If you would have 
beautiful, perfect-fitting 
Shoes, that will give real 
comfort, look for this 
trade-mark on the sole. 
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Look for this mark 


OU’LL find it on the soles of some of the 
handsomest, most stylish shoes you 
have ever seen. Light airy straps—pumps 
—oxford ties—all exquisitely beautiful! 


But, beauty of style is only one of the at- 
tractive Arch Rest features. The perfect fit 
of these modish shoes gives to your feet 
that slender grace which means so much to 
particular women. There’s a range of sizes 
to fit every foot—from AAAA to E. 


And in every Arch Rest shoe there’s a 
special construction, developed by Drew, 
that holds your arch in exactly the proper 
position. Complete relief from irritating 
foot fatigue. The muscles retain their 
natural strength and buoyancy. 




















E ) 


























DONA: — 





That’s why so many women, who have 
known the discomfort and inconvenience 
of aching, muscle-strained feet, refuse to 
wear any but Drew Arch Rest shoes. If 
you are on your feet a lot—walking, 
dancing, or just standing, you'll find these 
beautiful Arch Rest shoes keep your feet 
wonderfully comfortableand good looking. 


See this complete line at the Drew Arch 
Rest dealer’s today. You'll be as enthusi- 
astic as the thousands of other women 
who are delighting in their beauty, fit and 
comfort every day. The price is extremely 
popular, too. If you don’t know the 
Drew Arch Rest dealer in your town, 
write to us at the address in the coupon. 


wivecn Aest 


VE. RON 


Name 








City 





comfor? unusual and pit supreme are your quest 


THE IRVING DREW CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free 
booklet, “‘Arch Rest Foot Comfort. 


State 


April, 1925 
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This is a typical scene of oyster tonging as it is carried on from small boats, 





uk of ih which is 87 per cent water. 

DO YOU KNOW that it takes two and a half dozen medium- 
size oysters to equal the food value of two eggs? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the amount of nutriment obtained from oysters 
is very small in proportion to their cost. 

DO YOU KNOW that the delicate protein in oysters is 
toughened by the high temperature necessary for cooking? 

Tuis 1s Wuy raw oysters are more easily digested than those 
which have been cooked. 

DO YOU KNOW that when oysters are soaked in fresh or 
brackish water they become fat and white, losing both 
flavor and food value? 

Tuis 1s Wy some states forbid the “plumping”’ or “fatten- 
ing” of oysters by soaking. 

DO YOU KNOW that the flesh of an oyster does not toughen 
with age? 

Tuis 1s Wuy large oysters are just as tender as the small 
immature oysters sometimes selected for eating raw. 

DO YOU KNOW that an oyster is not a desirable article of 
food during the spawning season? 

Tuis ts Wuy the belief is widespread that oysters should not 
be eaten in summer, the spawning season of many varieties. 

DO YOU KNOW that oysters and clams absorb their food 
from the water in which they grow? 

Tuis is Wuy, because of the large number eaten raw, water in 
which these fish grow should be guarded from pollution. 
DO YOU KNOW that oysters and clams have more than 
twice as much iodine as most of the well-known sea fish? 
Tuis 1s Wuy they can be used to increase the 1odine content 

of the family menu and reduce the chance of goiter. 

DO YOU KNOW that the hard part of clams is indigestible? 

THis 1s Wuy it should be removed before serving or else dis- 
carded when the clams are eaten. 

DO YOU KNOW that corn meal makes clams disgorge the 
sand inside their shells? 

Tuis 1s Wuy clams are freer from sand when allowed to stand 
overnight in water to cover, plus a cup of corn meal. 

DO YOU KNOW that a clam is dead if it shows no sign of 
life when touched? 


Tuis 1s Wy, when buying clams, it is well to make sure they 
are alive by touching the shells. 


Food- Facts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 





What Do You Kuow About It? 




















Acatn Fashion smiles upon 


cotton. And well she may! 
For the new cottons, of which 
Everfast Wash Fabrics are an 
outstanding example, admit no 
relationship to the calico and 
denim which caused Fashion to 
turn her back. 


In the Everfast assortment 
are materials of every weave, 
weight and texture. In the 
most beautiful plain colors and 
smart, new prints. Jolly Play- 
time Prints for the children to 
romp in. Sturdy suiting and 
gingham cloth and sateen for 
swanky, lean-limbed young- 
sters. And many’s the pretty 
street, house or sports dress 
they make, too, for elders still 
young in desires and doings. 
Exquisite voile, linen, poplin, 
broadcloth, dimity and a galaxy 
of other dainty fabrics which 
are, in their very spirit, fem- 
inine! Indeed, no want but 
finds fulfillment in Everfast. 

Reproduction of Everfast and ordi- 

nary fabric before and after being 

boiled with washing soda. Note 


there is not the slightest change in 
the color of Everfast 


Ordinary 
fabric 









Everfast 
fabric 


THE GENUINE 


Ve U.S. ri OFF. 


Wash Fabrics 





But—here is the important 
point. The beauty which at- 
tracts your eye to Everfast is 
no passing, evanescent thing. 
No—not even in the palest of 
pastel shades. It remains—as 
long as the very ‘fabric itself 
remains. It is proof against 
fading. The wash tub and 
boiler, the sunny clothes-line 
and the brighter beach, the 
ruthless wear of children, the 
insidious stains of perspiration 
—none of these alter the colors 
of Everfast in the slightest. 
Thet is guaranteed! 


They cost a trifle more than 
ordinary materials—these mar- 
velous Everfast fabrics. But 
how much more they give you! 
You can buy them in nearly 
every good store. Ready-made 
apparel of Everfast too. If your 
dealer does not carry Everfast, 
please write us and we will 
direct you to one who does. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., 
Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Guarantee: [f any Everfast 

fabric fades, for any reason, 

we will refund through your 

dealer, not only the purchase 

price of the material, but the 

making cost of the garment 
as well. 











erfast 


LOOK FOR THE NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 





IgI 


iihis spring buy Evertast 


—not merely “‘wash fabrics” 
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SECOND FLOOR 


yours a Home of 


Lasting Satisfaction 


N AFTER YEARS, when you sit comfortably 

at your fireside, you may well commend 
your wisdom for having built your home with 
Face Brick. 

Mellowed by the artistry of time, its charm- 
ing color and appearance have improved with age. 
And it has been a splendid paying investment 
too. Annually it has saved money in insurance, 


fuel, and 


repairs, in comparison with less sub- 


stantial materials. Its depreciation has been prac- 
tically negligible. ‘“The Story of Brick,” a valuable 
booklet on building, sent free on request. 


THESE BOOKLETS WILL HELP YOU 


‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small 


House Plans” 


usual and distinctive designs, eco- 
nomical to build, and convenient 
in floor plan. Issued in four book- 
lets showing 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 
6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses. 


Each 25 cents. 
one dollar. 


**T he Home of Beauty” contains 50 
y 


designs of two-s 


Brick houses submitted by architects 


TO PLAN YOUR HOME 


in a nation-wide competition. Sent 
for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings available 


for all these houses at nominal prices. 


**The Home Fires,” a collection of 
attractive fireplace designs with com- 
plete information on building a fire- 
place. Sent for 25 cents. 

‘tA New House for the Old.” Stop 
repairing and painting by veneering 
the old house with beautiful Face 
Brick. Pamphlet sent free. 


embrace 128 un- 


The entire set for 


tory six-room Face 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1725 Peoples Life Building - Chicago, Illinois 


The dealer 
who displays 
this sign 
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Face Brick carries the 


made by a Member of the best qua lity 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK ° , 
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Love Like a Light 


(Continued from Page 27) 


nonsense, I’ll have to go to my death with- 
out the knowledge of an Irish harp. But 
if you will be sensible, I’ll tell you that I’ve 
loosed all the strings on my harp—I’ve 
left it at the top of the cliff—and I’ve a 
mind to learn the three chords that are the 
loveliest in all the world!” 

Barnaby sprang to his feet as she rose 
to go. ‘‘Reynardine,”’ he cried, ‘‘if you'll 
promise to sit in the shadows where the 
gold of your hair won’t blind me with its 
gleam and the red of your little sandals 
won’t try to match the scarlet of your lips, 
I’ll come up the cliff tonight and play to 
you in the moonlight. For in all the 
world there’s nothing 
like an Irish harp 


struck another. “And that’s for a plea, 
Who are you? Where did you come 
from? What are you?” 

Reynardine sighed. ‘I’m whai hap- | 
pened when flame met flame,” she said. 
“I’m the baby that everybody talked | 
about, grown up.” 

“What is your name?”’ he asked. 

“Does it matter?’’ And into her voice 
crept a shade of weariness. “I’m what 
two people made of me. You read about 
people like me every day. We are the 
children of celebrities. Born to the lime. 
light; bred to pretense. What does it 
matter just who we are? My mother was 
an actress. Even you 
would know her name, 





played in the moon- 
light!” 


“T WAS wrong,”’ she 

said mournfully. 
“You’re neither Sir 
Lancelot nor Senti- 
mental Tommy. Nor 
even Blue Beard. 
You’re Peter Whiffle 
with a new hobby. 
But I know a spell 
against moonlight, so 
you may come and 
play my Irish harp if 
you will. I live ina 
little house around 
the curve beyond the 
last house on the 








though she has been 
dead twenty years, 
My father was an 
artist. The world 
owned them both. 
They belonged to the 
public. And when 
they had me, the 
world said, ‘ What will 
she turn out to be, 
with two such _par- 
ents?’” 


““(\F COURSE,” 

added _ Reynar- 
dine, “I didn’t turn 
out to be anything, 
Ionly had unrest sown 
in my blood; the un- 








cliff top. I live in a 
little house that has 
seven windows opening out on the sea. 
And I always serve tea and biscuits to 
gentlemen who come harping in the full of 
the moon.”’ And Reynardine, after the 
fashion in which she always left him, made 
her way over the sand while Barnaby, 
with that hopeless feeling that she was 
going to turn beautiful one of these times, 
stared after her. 

Barnaby, with a nose for adventure 
and an eye for the pieces of red silk that 
Reynardine had tied up on the bushes 
leading to her little house, found his way 
there promptly at eight that night. He 
also found its seven windows with their 
curtains blowing out to sea and a funny 
old lady who curtsied when she saw him 
and waddled off to find her mistress. 
Then, quite suddenly, he found Rey- 
nardine. 


HE wore a green dress such as witches 

always wear in the woods, although it 
was a little like the dress of a fashionable 
Parisian. She wore her golden hair in the 
manner of a pixy hunting for excitement, 
although it was quite like the hair that 
modern young ladies adopt when they 
wish to look very much in the mode. In 
other words, her dress was but a green 
sheath for the flower stalk of her body and 
her hair a mystery to veil the gray-green 
of her eyes. 

Barnaby felt his heart groaning out, 
“Look out, Barnaby, she’s turning beau- 
tiful!”” and because he didn’t trust his 
voice at that moment, knowing that if he 
spoke it would be to say either something 
very formal or very dangerous, he reached 
for her Irish harp. He did those things to 
the strings that orchestra men do, and 
Reynardine, who didn’t care whether he 
spoke or not, leaned back against a tree. 
She leaned in the shadow, because she 
wanted to listen and not be seen. But she 
lifted the glow of her hair into the moon- 
light, because she was a woman and 
Barnaby Lane had a face that made her do 
reckless things, like flaunting her bright 
head. Barnaby played, and the moon 
swung high in the sky. Barnaby played, 
and beauty lay on the air. 

At last he put down the harp, but as he 
did so he struck a chord of bewildering 
beauty from its strings. ‘‘That’s for con- 
fession, Reynardine,”’ he said softly. He 


stableness of their 
temperaments; the 
quenched fire of their artistry. I can only 
feel the things my mother portrayed. I 
can only hunger for the beauty my father 
created. But I wish,’”’ she added softly, 
“that my mother had married a farmer 
or my father a housekeeper.”’ 

“And you’d have been born with a pas- 
sion for ukeleles instead of Irish harps,” 
said Barnaby. ‘‘ Reynardine, tell me you 
don’t mean it!” 

She grimaced. “I suppose I don’t. It 
was the music. You see how it is. My 
father would have had the moon half 
painted by this time, and my mother have 
fallen in love with you. But I could only 
get melancholy and suppressed feeling. 
Would you like your tea now?” 

And she gave it to him, although 
Barnaby would have preferred just look- 
ing at her. 

When he had gone Reynardine consid- 
ered the question of Barnaby Lane. She 
had done quite well with the problem of 
men—before Barnaby came. She had 
put them among the other unimportant 
things of life—before Barnaby came. As 
for love, Reynardine knew about love. It 
was the pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow. She didn’t intend to be fooied or 
caught by it. Never. Not as her mother 
had been. 

For Reynardine’s mother, who |adn’t 
been able to keep the same mind «bout 
a husband longer than she did about «i new 
frock, had not been long in exchangii'g the 
artist for an actor. And after that there 
had been a banker and a sportsman 
There had been, in all, five stepfathers in 
Reynardine’s life. Small wonder that she 
felt the instability of love. 


“Bat I suppose,” she said at last. “‘it’s 
better to meet aman like this Baraby 
Lane and get it over with. If I like to hear 
him make love to me, it’s the weakness 0 
my mother in me. And I'll remember 
that, and not lose my heart along wl! 
my wits.” 

October drew toan end, and Reynardine 
learned to play the three loveliest chords 
in all the world. Which is to say that 
Barnaby bothered himself no more with 
hunting solitudes, but measured his days by 
those hours he spent by her side. 





(Continued on Page 195) 
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A variety for every taste 


The way to really enjoy good cheese is to know 
several varieties. There are many kinds of cheese, 
each with a different flavor, and a change now 
and then is sure to add zest even to the old 
favorites. Besides, different kinds of cheese are 
served for different occasions, and one should 
be acquainted with their proper use. 


Just as cheese differs in kind, it differs in quality; 
but you will find all the popular varieties under 
the Kraft label. So regardless of what your fa- 
vorite cheese may be, you can find its quality 
assured by the Kraft label. And the flavor will 
be true to kind— otherwise it wouldn’t have 


the Kraft label on it. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 


This trade mark 
will be found on 
every package of 
genuine Kraft 
Cheese, regardless 
of kind, size, shape 
or style of pack- 
age. 
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‘For &aster 


Rollins answers 


the Gift Question 


Rollins Hosiery gives you 
both without additional cost 


Many women were satisfied with 
ordinary hosiery until they tried 
Rollins. Now they crowd the coun- 
ters where Rollins Hosiery is sold. 
Experience has taught them to ex- 
pect something better when they 
buy Rollins. It is hosiery made for 
those who dress for style and buy 
for economy. 


















Though you pay nomore for Rollins 
than for any other fine silk hosiery, 
it is worth more. To the beauty of 
sheerness, authentic colors and per- 
fect fit, Rollins adds a feature not 
found in any other hosiery . . . Rol- 
lins Improved Double Runstop. 


With this exclusive Rollins feature, 
you can indulge in a greater variety 
of colors because you need not re- 


te, 


Denver: 1751 Lawrence Street 


Miles of wear 
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up wCar 


style 


place them so quickly. This Double 
Runstop adds long life to the thrill 
of luxury. Its dependability enables 
you to establish a definite hosiery 
budget beyond which your expense 
need not go. 


One Runstop, at the knee, is invis- 
ible (the same color as the stocking) 
and protects against knee strain. 


The other Runstop, at the hem, 
never shows with even the shortest 
skirt. It is always a red dotted line 
which positively identifies Rollins 
Runstop and stops all garter runs. 
Both Runstops protect those wear- 
ing round garters. 


New, delightful shades invite your 
choice. Ask for them at the shop 
that serves you. Sold only by re 
liable merchants—never by house- 
to-house canvassers. 


Rollins “400” with TRI-PLI toe and heel is the only silk sock on the market 
made with extra reinforcement the full width of heel and toe. 
Hosiery for children is strong, durable and good-looking. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 


Rollins 


Cable Address: Rollins Des Moines 


Stockrooms: 


San Francisco: 560 Mission Street 


ROLLINS 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


RUNSTIOP 


o 7m every pair 









Fill out the coupon and we 
will gladly forward to you, 
free, color card showing the 
ten most favored colors of 
the season. Also we'll send 
you the name of the nearest 
dealer featuring Rollins. 


Mail this today 









©” Runstop at the knee, which is the same color 
as the stocking, protects against knee strain. 
The second Runstop, at the hem (always a red 
dotted line), positively identifies Rollins Im- 
proved Double Runstop Hosiery—stops all 
garter runs and is out of sight when 


RO 
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Your Dealer's Name 





LLINS HOSIERY MILLS, Des Mounss, Iowa. 


Derr. J4. 


Kindly send me, free of charge, your Color Chart and name of nearest 
dealer featuring Rollins Hosiery. 
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Continued from Page 192) 


sat through long, lazy hours to- 


get always talking. They spoke of 
OV 

ed I be always reminding you, 
Re dine, that I’m in love with you?”’ 
as Barnaby. “‘Stop leading me around 
in mist, which threatens to swallow 
you up! Stop hanging by your red heels 
over the cliff and scaring me to pieces. 
St: up in the sunshine away from the 


waicr while I get you used to the idea of 
marrying me.” 

.ad Reynardine: ‘‘Love is a theory. 
It's the attraction of two entities. It is 
filled with regrets, and 
I'll have none of it. 
So you may tuck Don 
Juan away on his 
shelf.” 

They talked of life. 

“You're afraid,’’ 
scoffed Barnaby. 
“Afraid of me. Afraid 
of life. You’re con- 
demning love because 








They began to argue, much in the man- 
ner of two people in love. 

“Reynardiné, I want to marry you!” 
This from Barnaby. 

“I don’t believe in marriage!” he was 
informed. 

“Neither do I—except with you!” 

She shook her head, and little drops of 
rain flicked down from her scarlet slicker 
cap to splash against her lips. She tried to 
scold him. ‘‘You pop up a cliff and find 
me! That’s not love. It’s adventure. 
What do you know about me?” 

‘*What do I know about 
God,’’ asked Barnaby 
simply, ‘“‘beyond a belief 
in Him? And Ionly know 
I love you.” 


HE shook her head 
again. ‘‘It wouldn’t 
last. Oh’’—at a glimpse 
of his face—‘‘don’t look 
so cocky! I didn’t ad- 
mit anything!” 
“You did!’ trium- 








your mother got it con- 
fused with a zest for 
novelty, but one of these days you'll wake 
up to discover that love is more than a 
plot for stories.” 


HEY talked, at last, of Barnaby’s 

work. Not because he wouldn’t have 
preferred to argue with Reynardine on the 
matter of scarlet sandals or the playing of 
a chord of music, but because he was now 
getting letters at about the rate of one a 
day which often read like this: 

Don’t let any little thing like business 
bother you, dear chap. But after all, the 
world moves on. Which is to say, contracts 
are still signed and pictures are still to be 
made. Not to mention the fact that you 
were due back here two weeks ago! 

“It’s the Pole from Poland,” explained 
Barnaby. 

‘North pole, telephone pole, bean pole 
or roly pole?’’ queried Reynardine. “ You 
are so definite!” 

‘T never pretended to be a dictionary,” 
pointed out Barnaby. “But, to explain, 
the Pole from Poland is another foreign 
beauty due to hit our shores. No doubt 
she is from a royal family, has danced be- 
fore the late Czar and lost her last relation 
in the war. At least, she will have when 
Barnes, our publicity man, gets through 
with her!” 

‘And they want you back to greet her?”’ 

“They want me back to hide the birth- 
mark on her nose!” 

Reynardine looked startled. 
nose?” 

“Well, if it isn’t that it will be some- 
‘hing else. There’s always something for 
the poor electrician to hide. Because, you 
see, this Pole from Poland is beautiful. I 
lave the chief’s word for that. She prob- 
ably hasn’t any brains and can’t act for a 

ow of pins, but, please God, she’s beau- 
‘iful! So she must have something wrong 

‘ith her. Only enchanted people like you, 

eynardine, who have no more need for 

auty than the moon for a cloud to hide 

r loveliness, can boast of perfection!” 


“Her 


‘ROM which it might be seen that Barn- 
aby was paying far more attention to 
- slightest turn of Reynardine’s head 
«1an to any summons from Hollywood. 
Sut even Barnaby, at last, found the 
ed of knowing where he stood. And 
“1U) true Irish appropriateness, he chose 
“i¢ last of several stormy, rain pelted days 
‘o confront Reynardine with seriousness. 
Walking in the rain, and coming to the 
po.nt of realizing that he had passed the 
point of just loving Reynardine and now 
needed to be sure of her love for him, he 
ran Into her, garbed for the weather in 
scarlet rain cape, and looking as if she 
were trying to run away from something. 
Which she was. She was trying to run 
‘way from Barnaby. For two days she 
had used the storm as an excuse for not 
Seeing him—and for two days she had 


= hn thought of him constantly in her 
nd. 








phantly. ‘‘You ad- 
mitted that it might 
begin!” 


The wind swept about her, beating the 
rain against them. They stood alone in a 
world of sea gulls, bent salt grasses and 
falling rain. 

Reynardine flung out protesting hands. 
“Oh, you won’t listen to me!” 

“You won’t say the things I want to 
hear!’’ he pointed out. “I came hunting 
you, because I had three wires this morn- 
ing from the south. But you’ve given me 
my answer to them: The Pole will have to 
wait !’’ 

“For what?”’ she asked. 

“For you to make up your mind to go 
back with me,” he returned. ‘For I won’t 
give you up! And so, Reynardine, I’ll 
have to leave you in the rain, go down to 
the place at the bottom of this enchanted 
cliff called Penny’s Touch, and send a 
wire away which will read: 

“Busy —detained —can’t come!” 


And still with that audacity in his eyes, 
Barnaby turned and strode off into the 
mist and rain. 

Reynardine stood staring after him, a 
slender, scarlet figure. ‘“‘I’ll tell him every- 
thing about me,” she whispered to her- 
self, ‘‘and then he’ll know that I was 
right! That all this wasn’t real. He’ll see 
that love is just a trap the moon weaves. 
He'll know ——”’ 


HE started. A sound—a soft, slipping 

sound—came to her. A sound that was 
pierced by—what! Wasit acry? A call? 
The wind and the rain filled her ears. But 
the sound clung to her like a memory. 

With her heart beating strangely, she 
ran to the edge of the cliff; to the top of 
the narrow little trail down which Barnaby 
had disappeared. And there, something 
clutched at her throat. 

She was suffocated by it—the panic of 
fear that gripped her. She called his 
name, only to have it whipped from her 
lips by the wind and tossed into space. 
She started to run down the trail but at 
the first curve she was halted. There it 
was—the landslide from above, of wet 
earth and loosened stones. This, then, 
had made that falling sound. The trail 
was wiped out, packed with rocks and 
sand until she could not pass it. She 
crept to its outer edge and with fearful, 
frightened eyes, looked down at the beach 
that seemed so far below. 

She saw him, lying where he had fallen! 
Hit, perhaps, by one of the rocks from 
above. In a still, crumpled heap he lay, 
and two bands of ice tightened around 
Reynardine’s heart. 

For a moment her brain refused to act. 
She could only cling there at the edge of 
the cliff and stare down at Barnaby’s 
body on the wet sand below. Then the 
thought came to her that Barnaby— 
might:be~ i)... 

She sprang back. No! No! Not that! 
Barnaby couldn’t be—dead! No! Not 
Barnaby ! 
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FEEL Il HEAL 





Dry cracked lips | 
quickly softened! 


HAT a lot of trouble a cracked lip can 

make! But how simple it is to heal a 
cracked lip with Mentholatum. You'll know 
by the cool, soothing touch of Mentholatum 
that your lip is mending. You really fee/ it 
heal! 


This guick-action healing of Mentholatum 
can be used for any sort of chapping, crack- 
ing, or skin irritation. An especially good plan 
for the winter time is to keep a tube of Men- 
tholatum always at hand. Use it often. Rub 
the clean, clear Mentholatum into your skin, 
and feel it heal. To keep skin soft and smooth, 
ask your druggist today for the familiar jar 
or handy tube. 
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TRIAL OFFER 


Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. AA-5 Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum to 
show you how you can fee/ it heal. 
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¢) MOODS 


in search of a 


etter Paper 


You are your most feminine self when writ- 
ing to a man who matters —or who might. 
oer Choose a feminine writing gees. like 
Montag’s Penistone Weave ot Rue de la Paix. 
There’s just a shade of difference in the You 
writing to a woman...... Choose a smart 
paper, like Montag’s Tweedette or Crepe Luxas. 


And when you write to a tradesman, choose 
a paper less intimate, more businesslike, yet 
of high quality and distinction......... 
Montag’s famous Old English Crushed Bond! 


Instead of one paper—three! 


Montag’s Fashionable Writing Papers offer 
a great variety of distinguished papers for 
your choice — distinctive textures, tints and 
sizes —with colorful innerlined envelopes 
for every letter-writing mood. Ask for them 
at stationery, drug or department stores. 
* * * 
Write for the generous MOOD Portfolio 


. . . A de luxe sampler-assortment of six exquisite 
papers and envelopes ready for use. Designed 
to help you choose personal writing papers for 
every mood. Sent postpaid with our interesting 
new Mood Brochure, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Address, “Dept. A’’ at our Atlanta office. 


‘| MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. 
ATLANTA, Los Angeles and New York 








» ~~ 
&tiqu ette 
Demands 
the Personal 

Letter 





FASHIONABLE Writing PAPERS 
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Up and down the beach below she 
turned her desperate eyes. It was deso- 
lately empty. The wind and the rain had 
driven everyone indoors. She tried then— 
thinking that Barnaby might be hurt, 
desperately hurt and needing help—to 
climb over the landslide. But at her first 
step a fresh lot of rocks began to slip. She 
drew back like a flash. If she tried that 
she might send them down to strike 
Barnaby as he lay unprotected just below! 

Up to the top of the cliff she ran, to that 
point where she had several times, just for 
the thrill of it, climbed down the rocky 
side of the cliff. But now, with the wind 
tearing at her and her clothes chilled and 
sodden with the rain—could she hope to 
make it now? 

Slowly—slowly—she let herself over 
the edge. Her red lips set and her feet 
feeling their way, she started her tortuous, 
downward climb. 

Once, part way down, it seemed as if 
she must fall! As if the wind were pulling 
at her with almost human hands! But she 
held on fiercely and the wind swept away 
and left her clinging to the cliff. Down, 
down—more slowly now, for her hands 
were almost numb. But as she made her 
way, her mind was hot with thoughts. 

“And love is like this!’”’ thought Rey- 
nardine. ‘‘Something you know when 
danger comes! I thought it was an un- 
reality! But it’s bigger than life! Noth- 
ing else counts—but Barnaby! Barnaby!”’ 

She reached the bottom at last, trem- 
bling so that she feil in a staggering heap 
against the rocks. But even as she 
stumbled to her feet and ran through the 
rain to the spot where Barnaby lay, she 
was crying his name, ‘‘Barnaby! Barna- 
by!” 

Barnaby opened his eyes, to find a 
scared little face, framed in wet yellow 
hair, from which glowed two burning eyes 
bending over him. 

“Oh,”’ sobbed Reynardine, somewhat 
illogically, in view of his rueful grin, “I’ve 
killed you!”’ 

Barnaby had been pitched headlong 
down an exceedingly steep cliff. He’d had 
a nasty fall, lost his wind for a moment, 
torn his clothes, wrenched one shoulder 
and landed in a shallow pool of water. 
But he was not dead. Nevertheless, his 


tn 


voice was as faint as a dying man’s «is he 
replied, “If you kissed me, Reynardine, | 
think I might get over it.” 

Reynardine did. 

“And promised me, on your honc - as q 
pixy, to marry me!” 

“If you'll have me,”’ 
ine softly. 

“Have you!”’ Barnaby sat up very 
suddenly. “Have you any reason to sup- 
pose, Reynardine, that a man whuw has 
been arguing with you for a month straight 
on this question of marriage is going (o be 
turned from his determination oncc he’s 
won you?” 

“Well,’’ quoth Reynardine, “you see, 
there’s this! I’m the Pole from Poland!” 


sobbed Reynard- 


“But why,” asked Barnaby two days 
later, when he was still trying to straighten 
out the confusion in his mind, “did you 
choose Poland ?”’ 

“T didn’t. It was in the contract. You 
said yourself that the fashion was for 
foreigners.” 

““And you knew all the time that the 
minute I got back to Hollywood I'd be 
encountering you, and yet never hinted a 
word of it?”’ 

“T couldn’t, after that about the birth- 
mark on my nose!” And Reynardine 
lifted a faultless, unmarred face. ‘‘Be- 
sides, I’m not half witted and I can act!” 

“But you are not beautiful!” pleaded 
Barnaby. ‘‘Turn famous if you must; be 
a personage instead of a pixy. But do not 
try to tell me that all the screens in the 
world can hide the flame of your face be- 
hind the mask of beauty!”’ 

Whereupon Reynardine smiled. She 
didn’t care whether she was beautiful or 
not, since—being a woman—she knew 
that she was. She picked up the Irish 
harp, which happened to be near, in as 
much as Barnaby had been singing love 
songs to her with its aid. And as she 
cradled it in her arms she drew one care- 
less hand across the strings. But this time 
she played one of the three loveliest chords 
in all the world as she sang: 


“With love like a glory 
And love like a light, 
What do I care 
If my face ain’t right!” 


Flow Much Plospitality Can We Afford? 


(Continued from Page 181) 


$44.72. In August twenty-nine person- 
days at seventy-two cents cost us $20.88. 
Where did this $65 come from? No allow- 
ance was made for it in the budget. Other 
visitors scattered through the year would 
easily account for a much larger total, and 
the plain truth of the matter is that this 
cost of company constitutes a deficit. I 
put it thus bluntly because I believe we 
are not alone in our failure to recognize the 
fact that unplanned hospitality threatens 
the most carefully worked-out budget. 

I put the emphasis on the word “‘un- 
planned.” Hospitality can be planned in 
advance, like any other expense, once you 
know what it costs, and it can be limited 
exactly where you wish to limit it by the 
allowance you provide. Different mem- 
bers of the family can have their friends 
turn and turn about, if they are willing 
to look facts in the face, and perhaps help 
in figuring up what food and other com- 
modities cost. Getting the food figure is 
helpful in other ways too. In the first 
place it helps in planning next year’s food 
budget more accurately, including such 
entertaining as I have indicated. Budget- 
ing by guesswork or set figures for each 
month means that some months are given 
too small allowance, others too large. 
Hardly any two months are alike. Last 
year’s figures also stimulate economy; 
it is good fun to beat the budget, to prove 
that one is a better manager than before. 
Without a definite figure, you don’t know 
whether you are doing better or not. If 
you keep a maid, your figure enables you 


to know within a few cents what it costs 
to feed her, and you are in a position to 
decide whether or not some other arrange- 
ment for household help would be more 
profitable. Incidentally, be it said in 
passing, your grocery bill often includes 
some soap or matches or clothespins that 
can’t be classed as food. Weed these i‘ems 
out when entering expenditures in your 
account book, setting them under “vper- 
ating costs,’ and the food column won't 
add up so much! 

The resolution I spoke of at the start 1s 
this: To enjoy guests whenever we can 
legitimately plan for them, and to a oid 
impulsive, unplanned hospitality. Ins‘ ead 
of saying, ““Do stay with us when you 
pass through Washington,’’ we have got 
to school ourselves to say, ‘‘Do call us up 
when you come.” Instead of broadcas‘ing 
invitations to visit us at the lake, we s/iall 
have to praise the accommodations at the 
little mountain hotel. But when we want 
dear friends very much indeed we shai! sit 
down and do a little arithmetic—so m:ny 
persons for so many days at so much a «lay 
will cost thus and so. Do we wish to spnd 
the ten or twenty dollars, as the case 1iay 
be, in this way, and have we the right to? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, w!:ich 
means that the budget will permit the ex- 
pense, we shall give ourselves the pleasure 
of issuing the invitation. In every family 
there will be similar considerations. Money 
is not elastic, but impulse is, and this over- 
stretching of the hospitality impulse can 
easily become a vicious habit. 
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For the Best coffee you ever tasted 


Use a Hotpoint electric percolator 





Only a Hotpoint makes 
coffee this way 


Hotpoint percolators use a valveless 
pump with no moving parts to get out of 
order. Every drop of water percolated is 
HOT. And it all drips through from top 
to bottom of the coffee in the basket—no 
perforations to let it out the side. Hot- 
point’s famous ““HOT drip” method ex- 
tracts the full aromatic flavor and fra- 
grance. Ask your dealer to explain other 
exclusive Hotpoint advantages. 





make coffee — right at the table 


OOD coffee starts the day right. Whatever else you may have for 
breakfast you want good coffee. Here’s the easy way to make it — 
fragrant, delicious and always the same. Use one rounded tablespoon- 
ful of coffee for each cup. Connect the percolator, right at the table. 
Almost instantly it begins to “perc” HOT water. You can see it take on 
its clear richness—first amber; then the deeper, golden brown. 
Now drink it — and experience a new thrill. Was ever coffee so delicious, so satis- 
fying? You smack your lips and take a second cup. 


No other electric percolator makes coffee just like a Hotpoint. To be certain of 
maximum coffee enjoyment use a Hotpoint percolator. You’ll find them in the stores 
of better dealers and electric light companies everywhere. Illustrated above is the 
Paneled Revere model, price $24.25. There are others from $10 to $36.50. Each is of 
guaranteed Hotpoint quality, made for long years of service—and of lasting beauty. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. Branches and Factory Service Stations in all principal cities 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





SERVANTS 





The saving iron—a 
Hotpoint Super-Iron 


Only the SUPER-IRON has the patented 
Hotpoint CALROD element, cast in 
solid iron, practically indestructible. You 
can iron longer with the plug out. The 
patented Thumb Rest saves ironing 
fatigue. Try it and see. The exclusive 
Hinged Plug saves cord wear. The Heel 
Stand saves lifting on and off a stand. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Price only $6.00. 

















T MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 











THERE’S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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Look for the 
White Handle 


~The 
Wonderful Device 


that makes cooking 


a ple 


ITH the White Handle Auto- 

matiCook guarding your oven, 
your reputation as a successful cook 
is permanently established. 


You prepare the food, and place it in 
the oven. The AutomatiCook does 
the rest! Roasts, pastries, puddings, 
canning, and even whole meals, are 
cooked to a delicious perfection— 
automatically. 


And the time spent in your kitchen 
is cut to a minimum. A few pleasant 
moments to prepare the ingredients, 
and your part is over. There’s no 
anxious waiting and watching over 
the hot stove. 


Think of having from four to six 
hours of freedom daily from kitchen 
drudgery, to spend as you please! 
The AutomatiCook is making this 
possible every day for thousands of 
delighted women the country over. 


Just set the White Handle 


That’s all there is to it. A 
chart tells you just where 
to set the White Handle for 
all kinds of oven cooking. 
Then, the AutomatiCook 


ROBE 





ASUTC 


regulates the temperature of your 
oven until it’s time to serve. 


Guesswork, chance, hoping against 
hope for the success of cherished 
recipes that your oven has so often 
ruined—these are all things of the 
past, when you have the White 
Handle AutomatiCook. 





74 stove manufacturers provide 
the AutomatiCook 


Think of the wide choice you 
have. You can find just the kind 
of a range you want equipped with 
this wonderful device. 


So, be sure your new range has the 
White Handle AutomatiCook on it. 
For you can’t buy it alone. Your 
dealer or gas company will be glad 
to show you these beautiful, modern 
ranges, that home economics bureaus 
recommend so highly. 


Write for the AutomatiCook 
book giving correct time 
and temperature for all kinds 
of oven cooking. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 
oungwood, Pa. 
For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, 
kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes. 


RTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 
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The Luck of the Laird 


(Continued from Page 37) 


He did not answer. He did not hear. 
His mind was on the honest brown eyes 
upraised to his, and on the strong slender 
hands whose fingers once more were stray- 
ing listlessly over the muted keys, and on 
the cadences of her soft Scottish voice. 

Roy’s conscience upbraided him in hot 
if belated rebuke at the all-encompassing 
interest he was beginning to take in this 
girl whom scarcely he knew. Yet, for 
once, he shut his mental ears to the warn- 
ing. This evening, at least, was his own. 
He had earned it, and he vowed he would 
enjoy its strange charm to the full. 

Thus, it was almost midnight when at 
last he went to his room, after hours of 
desultorily happy talk, interspersed here 
and there with snatches of olden Highland 
airs and of improvisations that Kathleen’s 
idly wandering fingers evoked from the 
yellowing keys of the antique piano. 

Before they parted for the night, Garth 
and she had arranged to spend the next 
day on the farthermost moor crests, over- 
looking Moray Firth, and to tramp as far 
as the tree-grown battleground slope of 
Culloden, to eat their luncheon sand- 
wiches among the scattered cairn stones 
of the slain clansmen. 


HEY breakfasted early, he and his 
hostess, alone at the table, for the 
Macbeath had gone out before sunrise, so 
the butler told Kathleen, and had left no 
word as to when he might return. 
Yet as they were about to set forth on 
their day’s tramp, and as Kathleen had 
departed to the pantry to super- 


vise the packing of their lunch- — 


eon, Roy saw the gaunt 
black figure of his host 
striding swiftly up the 
winding road from the 
village below. Garth 
went out into the 
courtyard to greet 
him, hoping de- 
voutly that a 
night’s reflection 
had not altered the 
chief’s half determi- 
nation to sell Stirling. 

To his relief, Mac- 
beath gave him an almost 
cordial nod as they met. 
Then the chief drew him out 
of earshot of the open doors of the 
hall and said rapidly, ‘‘Mr. Garth, I have 
been turning over in my mind the matter 
you broached last night. I have decided 
to accept your offer. Ten thousand dollars 
is too much money for a poor man like 
myself to keep on four legs. I will sell him 
to you. But there are conditions.” 

He paused. Roy’s heart abated a jot 
of its exultant beating, and he fell on 
guard again. ‘‘ Yes?” 

“T will make out a formal bill of sale 
and a certified pedigree and a receipt, and 
will turn them over to you along with 
Stirling, in exchange for the certified Bank 
of England checks which you agreed to pay 
me. Naturally, I am aware that ten thou- 
sand dollars is more money than two thou- 
sand pounds,” he added craftily, “‘so you 
can give me your personal check, if you 
will, for the difference.” 

“‘Gladly,”’ answered Roy. ‘“‘ And if that 
is the condition you spoke of ——” 


“TT IS only one of them,” corrected 

Macbeath. “I used the word in its 
plural, you’ll have noted. Here is the situ- 
ation: While you and I may be beyond 
silly superstitions, yet my clansmen are 
not. I told you the Laird’s Luck legend, I 
think—that my house’s fortune and safety 
rest on my having a collie of the Harailt 
line here with me. My people believe in 
that as you believe in the solar system. 
If it be known that I have parted volun- 
tarily with my luck, the story will fly as 
fast over the hills ——” 

se Then es 










“Then none of my clansmen—not even 
my niece, Mr. Garth, not even my 
niece—is to know I have parted with 
Stirling. My head shepherd Comyn, 
alone of the whole lot, can be trusted to 
the death to keep any secret of mine. 

“T shall order Comyn tomorrow morn- 
ing, with much publicity, to take Stirling 
with him to Cateran Mountain with the 
sheep he is driving there, to give the 
collie a week of herding work. I do it 
every year, to keep the dog in mind of his 
puppy lessons at shepherding. Comyn will 
have him crated and ready for transport- 
ing at the Ferrol railroad station tomor- 
row night in time for the nine o’clock 
Edinburgh express.” 


““N7OU will meet him there and travel 
south with him. You may telegraph 
at once to Southampton to reserve passage 
for yourself and the dog on the next out- 
bound steamship. I think one will sail in 
about two days. I shall see that you get a 
telegram today calling you back at once 
to your own countinghouse or office in 
America. The telegraph clerk at Ferrol 
is of my clan. He will arrange it for me. 
By the way, if you will write your telegram 
to the steamship offices I will have it 
carried across to Ferrol this morning. 
Neither my niece nor any other is to know 
you have the dog. I will have the bill of 
sale and the other transfer papers ready 
for you by this evening. Is that satisfac- 
tory? It will have to be satisfactory, so 
pray say yes.” 
Garth conquered a crazy impulse 


—— to do a war dance on the 


courtyard’s broken stone 
flagging. Then, as Kath- 
leen came out of the 
dark hall and stood 
framed in the thresh- 
old with the flood 

of morning sunlight 
bathing her supple 
body and_ her 
bronzed face, some- 

how the mad im- 

pulse of joy deserted 

Roy. 

He followed Macbeath 
to the study. There he 
scribbled a telegram to the 
steamship company, bespeak- 
ing a cabin for himself on the next 
westbound ship from Southampton—an 
easy thing to engage at this season—and 
accommodations in the boat’s kennel room 
for the dog he was bringing along. 

Next he sent in code a wire to Rufus G. 
Belden, a message which, decoded, ran, 
“Have bought Stirling for ten thousand 
dollars. Am returning with him on the 
first available boat. Hallelujah!” 

The hallelujah was perfunctory, and 
more for Belden’s benefit than for his 
own. For himself, Roy was able to con- 
centrate only on the fact that as soon s 
these messages should be written, \1e 
would be at liberty to spend a whole dy 
on the upland moors with Kathleen Mi: 
beath. 


HE London Express was thuddi: 
southward. Scotland lay behind; so « 
the northcountry of England. The tre 
was chirring through the sooty Midlancs, 
bournes of smoky cities and smoky ski: 
and grimed sheep and smudged faces. 
Ina “goods coach,” snug in a big wove: 
hamper, was the collie. In a first-cla:s 
smoking compartment sat Roy Gart’, 
sucking at a black old pipe, his mind la: - 
ging far behind the rushing express anc 
centering unwillingly upon an upraised 
and bronzed face with level chin and hor- 
est brown eyes—a face as full of sweet anid 
unafraid friendliness as a child’s. His 
hands still answered to the lingering good- 
by grip of cool and strong little fingers. 
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(Continued on Page 201) 
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Now...tn more than 
MOLOLONOlOlOmslonite: 


MODEL 35, 6-tube ONE Dial Receiver and 
Model H Radio Speaker are here shown. 


Anyon E who can make and sella million of anything — Every sunpay Eventne. 
‘ e ° . The Atwater Kent Radio Hour 
in four years must be making a product which satisfies brings you the stars of operaand 


those who use it concert, in Radio’s finest pro- 


gram. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern 
Time, 8:15 Central Time, 


Atwater Kent Radio does satisfy. It satisfies in perform- through: 
ance, appearance, price. That is why more than a million Hee Sat 


families have singled it out as the Radio for their homes. OM re 


These million homesare your best answer to the question: past 
‘*When I put it in my home, will it bring in music and voices 
clearly, quickly, easily and consistently?P”’ 
Just try an Atwater Kent One Dial Receiver with an 
Atwater Kent Speaker and a million satisfied owners are 
your best proof that it will satisfy you. 





Send for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. Atwater Kent, President, 4701 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 
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First’ 
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Davenport B 
Suite No. 185 


Caoxwe /] Chair 


No. 330 


Are you sacrificing the pleasure 
an extra sleeping room would bring? 


Ww deny yourself the pleasure of entertaining 
overnight or week-end guests? Why crowd 
your family into too little sleeping space? The prob- 
lem of more sleeping room is beautifully solved by 
a handsome Kroehler Davenport Bed. Thousands 
upon thousands of families living in small apart- 
ments and homes now use this ‘Invisible Bedroom.” 

By day it is a luxurious davenport, with or with- 
out the beautiful matching chairs—stylish furni- 
ture that adds distinction to any living room. 

But, when needed, one simple, easy motion trans- 
forms it into a full size bed—with pliant springs, a 
soft, downy, removable mattress, and trim bedclothes 
all in place. And what a restful bed it is. In the 
morning you quickly return it to davenport form. 

Is there a more practical way to solve your problem? 


Hidden Qualities 


Like all Kroehler-made furniture, the davenport bed 
is scientifically built inside, as well as outside. The 


KROEHLE 


DO: NOT ACCEPT -A GUBSTITUTSE .2 2°38 


frame is of selected, kiln-dried hardwood, strongly 
braced, glued, doweled and corner blocked. Nor 
merely soft wood, nailed together. 

Resilient, non-sagging seat springs are of heavy, 
high carbon wire oF Premier quality, interlocked 
with a spring steel understructure. Far Stronger than 
the usual webbing. Filling is of germ-cured flax fiber, 
best moss and cotton. Seat cushions are filled with 
patented, yielding coil springs—thickly padded 
with clean, white felted cotton. 








The folding bed frame is all-steel, fitted with sag- 
less cable fabric and helical springs. This construc- 
tion guarantees many years of beauty and comfort. 
Yet, because of tremendous production, economi- 
cal purchasing, scientific manufacturing practice 
and skilled craftsmen, the prices of this handsome, 
up-to-date furniture are surprisingly moderate. 


Moderate prices, easy terms 


The nearest Kroehler dealer will show you our latest period and 
overstuffed designs. Also, a wide variety of fine quality coverings 
in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, Baker velours, 
jacquard velours, linen frieze and moquette, leather or Chase 
leatherwove. He will gladly arrange convenient terms if you desire. 
Upon request we will piadly send the name of a deaicr near 
you and a free copy of our new book, ‘‘Enjoyable Living 
Rooms.”’ Address, 
Kroner Mrca.Co.,Chicago, IIl., or Stratforc , Ont. 
4 MOON 
Factories at: Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, IIl.; Napereite. Ill. ; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, 
Calif. ;San Francisco, Calif. ; Canadian Fadories: Stratford , Ontario. 


Davenport Bed 


}LOOK FOR THE KROEHLER NAME PLATE 
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Then, through his reverie a troubling 
thought edged its way, a thought that 
would not be banished and which obtruded 
painfully as the hours went on. 

erhaps his few days in the depths of 
the old-world Highlands had inoculated 
him with a germ of the im- 
memorial Highland faculty 
for premonitions. At all 
events he was becoming more 
and more obsessed by the 
illogical notion that all this 
transaction had been carried 
through too easily. 

When he reached South- 
ampton, his brooding worry 
cast about until it had found 
something definite to fasten 
on. He had had no trouble 
in buying Stirling. But sup- 
pose Stirling had been harmed in some 
way during the long train ride or in one of 
the several changes of cars! 

Improbable as this chance appeared, he 
resolved to banish it once and for all. He 
went along the line of traveling coaches 
until he reached the goods cars. Their 
contents had just been unloaded. Porters 
were busy with them. 

Readily, Garth identified the woven 
hamper with its flaring red label of ‘Live 
Dog,’’ and with his own name and Stir- 
ling’s destination written on its tags. He 
stood beside it and chirped to the collie. 
There was no responsive sound or motion 
from within the hamper. 

Troubled, Roy unlocked the crate and 
opened its top a few inches, peering in. 
There, by the uncertain light, he saw the 
collie standing upright and returning the 
American’s querying look. 

Yes, the dog was not only alive but on 
his feet. His feed trough was empty, which 
had been so full at starting. The collie 
then was not even sick. He had been able 
to eat. Roy saw his own foolish fears had 
been in vain. 


ELIEVED, he put his hand in through 

the narrow slit at the hamper top, at 
the same time calling Stirling by name. 
He withdrew his hand from the hamper 
much faster than he had inserted it. 
Across the wrist was a graze from which 
blood began to ooze. 

The dog had slashed viciously at him. 
Only the instinctive quickness wherewith 
Roy had pulled away his hand had saved 
him from an ugly wound. The collie 
crouched, growling upat him. Again Garth 
spoke his name, talking soothingly to him 
in the possibility that the long and un- 
accustomed journey had frayed Stirling’s 
high-strung nerves. 

By way of response, the dog gave a 
sudden upward spring, hurling himself 
against the top of the hamper. So unex- 
pected was the jump that Garth was taken 
by surprise and had no time to clamp shut 
the lid. 

he lid smote Roy across the face as it 
banged upward. Out catapulted the big 
red-gold collie. As the dog leaped for free- 
dom, Garth seized his flying body by the 
ruff. Snarling, the dog whirled in air and 
tore at the imprisoning hand. 

But Garth had had the deftness to 
catch him by the back of the neck, in 
front of the shoulders, and to hold the 
writhing seventy-pound body at arm’s 
length. Snarl and snap and wriggle as the 
crazed dog might, he could not close his 
ravening jaws on any part of the man’s 
anatomy. 


OY was astounded at the collie’s feroc- 
ity. His long and intimate study of dog 
nature told him such a change was impos- 
sible. Yet it was happening. Soothingly, 
then sternly, he spoke to the fierce brute, 
but to no avail at all. Then, subcon- 
sclously something registered in his 
amazed brain, something which his sensi- 
tive fingers transmitted to his mind. 
Two of his fingertips were in contact 
with a transverse ridge, far under the mat- 
tress of neck fur, a ridge that felt like a 
cord or thick hempen string, but which 





ran in zigzag fashion impossible to taut 
cord. Unquestionably the ridge was the 
weal of a long-healed scar that had cut 
deep into the flesh of neck and shoulder, 
perhaps a cut left by barbed wire as the 
dog had wriggled through a fence. 

At all events, the scar must have been 
there a long time. There had been no such 
scar on Stirling when Garth’s 
practiced fingers had gone 
over every inch of the glorious 
collie’s conformation at Mac- 
beath castle. 

Roy dragged the collie from 
the obscurity of the platform 
to the nearest electric light. 
Beneath the arc light’s power- 
ful glare he surveyed his pur- 
chase. 

At first glance, this was 
Stirling, not only in color but 
in general appearance. A 
casual outsider, having seen Stirling only 
once or twice, might well have mistaken 
the fine collie twisting and snapping under 
the glare for the Macbeath super-dog. 

But Roy Garth was anything but a 
mere casual observer. Not only had he 
made a fad of collies from earliest boy- 
hood, but he had studied every line and 
every angle and every expression of Stir- 
ling, from a dozen viewpoints, during the 
past few days. To an expert, two out- 
wardly similar collies are as much unlike 
in looks as are two humans of the same 
general height and coloring. 


O, THIS dog was not Stirling. A min- 

ute’s keen inspection proved that to 
Garth past all doubt. This was a fine up- 
standing show collie, and might well make 
his mark in any ordinary dog show. In 
color of coat and in general expression and 
contour he was much like the Macbeath 
dog, The Luck of the Laird; but he was 
not the collie which Roy Garth had 
bought—the collie whose papers he was 
hoarding in his handbag. 

Now Garth understood, with sickening 
vividness, why the chief’s first rage at the 
offer had merged into suavity and why 
he had consented so willingly to sell Stir- 
ling —as soon as he had been able to go out 
into the hills next morning and assure 
himself that he could still procure the dog 
whose outward likeness to Stirling was 
so remarkable. 

Macbeath and his crooked head shep- 
herd had done the rest. It had been a 
ludicrously easy task to dupe the Amer- 
ican blockhead. Presumably, Roy would 
not have gotten a good look at the sub- 
stituted collie until he and the dog should 
be well out on the ocean, too late to come 
back and complain, even if the Yankee 
had the wit to discover the deception. 

It must have seemed a safe trick to 
play—a trick whereby the Macbeath sold 
for ten thousand dollars a collie worth 
perhaps three hundred dollars at most. 
He could not have guessed that Garth 
would take another peep at the safely 
crated dog before sailing, or that doing 
so, he could detect the difference. 


E DRAGGED the dog to the crate 

and ordered a passing porter to carry 
the hamper to the near-by railway station. 
There, addressing a card, he shipped the 
collie back to Macbeath. 

Without so much as stopping to cancel 
his own passage on the steamship, he hired 
a motor car to take him and his luggage 
back to London, ahead of the first London 
train. 

Arriving in the metropolis, he found he 
had missed the outbound Edinburgh ex- 
press by a matter of minutes. Fumingly 
he resigned himself to wait in London 
until morning. But in the morning his 
taxi collided with a bus on the way to the 
station. Followed an interminable waste 
of time while a helmeted policeman jotted 
down in a notebook with precise slowness 
every fact that could or could not bear 
upon the mishap. 

Garth reached the station a minute late 
for his train, and was forced to wait until 


(Continued on Page 203) 
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SILWER POPPIES 


O 'he fragrance of your sweetest dream: 
sale Paris 
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CREATORS OF FLEURS,d’'AMOUR ~ Le JADE 
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Now - - in all smart shops 


yx* McCallum Spring Showings 
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STYLES 
OF LOWER PRICE 


A practical chiffon, having re- 
inforced top, toe and sole. 


$2.00 


A serviceable silk hose of 
semisheer weight with lisle 
lined top, sole and toe. 


$2.50 


For really hard wear—this 
silk stocking with lisle top 
and foot. 


$2.00 


A new service-weight hose 
with narrow lisle garter welt, 
and reinforced heel and toe 
and sole. 


$2.00 


Misses’ hose with slender 
legs. $2.25 





McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 


McCallum Spring Openings 
April 4 to April 16 


Everywhere in shop windows, over counters, 
in newspapers and magazines one sees and 
hears of the new McCallum Hosiery. 

They’re lovely things, so sheer and lus- 
trous . . . in many types and many shades. 
There are serviceable ones, too, that look well 
and wear well. 

Little wonder that women of style are 
choosing McCallum for their hosiery, and 
making their selections from smart shops 
throughout the country. 


YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 





A Callum) 


Silk Hosiery 








STYLES 
OF HIGHER PRICE 
A cobweb, so sheer is this 
evening hose with reinforced 
top and foot of silk. 


$3.75 


An all-silk chiffon, excellent 
in texture and value. Also 
reinforced. 


$3.50 


An all-over silk, medium- 
weight stocking for all occa- 
sions. A_ stocking slightly 
heavier than sheer numbers. 


$3.00 


A sport hose of silk and wool. 
(Clocked at small additional 


charge.) $2.50 


A medium-weight outsize 
hose for women. 


$3.50 


The prices given here are approximate 





NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Continued from Page 201) 


eight o'clock that evening for the north- 
bound press he wanted. 

The needless delay added the tradi- 
tional last straw to the American’s loss of 
| self-control. He raged impotently, and 
| made futile plan after futile plan for the 
forcible capture of Stirling and for the 
punishment of the laird. 

Keenest of all rankled the memory of the 
jubilantly cocksure hallelujah telegram he 
had sent to Rufus G. Belden. Even now, 
at Beldencroft, Rufus G. and Jamie Mac- 
kellar must be rejoicing. Phyllis must be 
thrilledly proud of his exploit, despite her 
mockery of the whole expedition. Then— 
unless in the next day or two he could 
accomplish the impossible, he must go 
face them with news of his dire failure! 

The thought stung him to 
renewed fury of resolve to re- 
capture Stirling or to leave his 
own bonesamong the Inverness- 
shire moors. He had bought 
the collie, fairly and with good 
cash, at the price agreed upon. 
He had paid for him and he held 
Macbeath’s legal receipt and 
bill of sale. The law would back 
him up in any endeavor to re- 
gain his own property. 

Then he recalled that in the, 
wild Thross corner of the High- 
lands, Macbeath himself was 
the law, and was slavishly obeyed by a 
thousand loyal clansmen. A hundred of 
them, doubtless, would be willing to per- 
jure themselves in his behalf, saying the 
substituted dog was Stirling. The real 
Stirling could be hidden safely from sight 
in any of fifty places while the perfunctory 
search of the police should go on. 

No, the law could not help Garth. He 
knew that he and he alone could hope to 
| get the dog. Against him would be all the 
| wile and power of the chief. Roy was not 
| optimistic over his own chances of success. 
| 








But, as ever, the desperateness of the for- 
lorn hope made him the more eager. 


IGHT had fallen when Roy debarked 

from the Highlands train, at Ferrol, 
nearly twenty-four hours later, after an- 
other maddening series of petty delays 
and of missed connections. There was still 
seven miles to travel, by bad roads, to 
Thross. Garth sought out the station- 
master and asked for the one livery auto- 
mobile which Ferrol possessed. 

Apologetically, he was told that it had 

been chartered, three hours earlier, to take 
to the castle the valet and the luggage of 
a new guest of the laird’s. The station- 
master added the information, ‘‘Mebbe 
yell be kenning him, sir, him being a 
foreigner like yersel’. ’Tis the master, not 
the valet, I mean. He’ll be a Mr. Brant 
Ulrich, the master will, so his valet was 
tellin’ me. From America he is. He’ll have 
come to castle, yestermornin’, he did.” 
Garth gaped foolishly at the speaker. 
rom the first he had been looking for 
ant Ulrich to appear in quest of the 
log, to outbid Roy or to discredit him. 
iit he had not realized Brant could have 
wit to take his own time and to secure 
rehand such difficult letters of intro- 
lion or other and more expensively 
orcelul credentials from Edinburgh or 
'.ndon as might coerce Macbeath into 
‘-cepting him as an honored guest. 
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|i. RICH was on the ground, Ulrich with 
’ his boundless money and his tremen- 
s influence and his tigerish guile. He 
was there, at the castle. He had Mac- 
“cat's ear, He could play successfully on 
the cl ief’s piteous need for ready cash to 
Duy the real Stirling. He could be far too 
_“nning—and Macbeath would recognize 
‘tie fact—to be duped as Garth had been, 
»Y a substitute. 
‘\oy's already impossible errand sud- 
cenly became tenfold more impossible. 
And this very impossibility woke his de- 
termination to new heat. 

Garth checked his luggage in the station 
parcel room, and set forth afoot over the 
seven miles of hill and dale toward Thross. 


























In an hour and a half he was climbing 
the winding castle rock. He tugged at 
the rusty bell pull, outside the gates. 
Presently the apelike porter appeared, 
grumbling and muttering. He stared in 
astonishment at the American whom 
he supposed to be halfway across the 
Atlantic by this time. 

“‘I wish to see the laird at once,” said 
Roy, with no further greeting. 

Memories of the generous farewell tip 
bestowed by the young American made 
the porter almost civil. 


si E’LL be in the study, with his new 

friend, sir,’ said he. ‘‘The dinner 
is ate, but I could get ye a mickle o’ food 
and a basin o’ brose, gin ye be peckish.” 

“No,” interrupted Roy, moving past 
him. ‘‘I wish to see the laird. I won’t wait 
to be announced. I know my 
way.” 

He crossed the flagged and 
vaulted hall, toward the pass- 
ageway leading to the chief’s 
study. Faintly, as he went, he 
could hear Kathleen’s piano 
from the room on the hall’s 
other side. But he steeled his 
heart to the musically whisper- 
ing appeal, and kept on. 

The study door was ajar. 
Garth went in without knock- 
ing, and closed it behind him. 
Then, his back to the door, he 
focused his wrathful gaze on the two men 
who sat at the hearth. Facing the intruder 
sat Brant Ulrich, as sleekly powerful and 
lazy as a Bengal tiger. He was smiling 
courteously at something the laird was 
saying, and in one hand he toyed with a 
liqueur glass. 

The Macbeath, in full Highland regalia, 
sat chatting pleasantly, his shoulder to the 
door and to the man who had entered. 

Noting his guest’s amusedly surprised 
gaze toward the door, Macbeath turned 
and saw Garth. 

For a flicker of time the gaunt old 
scoundrel blinked, nonplused. Instantly 
however his slanted black brows settled 
shieldingly over the coal-black eyes and 
his seamed face expressed only chill inter- 
est in the unexpected arrival. 

“T did not hear you announced, Mr. 
Garth,” he said stiffly. ‘‘Perhaps in 
America it is your custom to give your 
hosts a joyous surprise by sneaking into 
their houses like a ; 

“Like a freebooter?”’ suggested Roy, 
steadying his voice. ‘‘I believe you told 
me your own ancestors were thieves. Such 
traits seem to be hereditary. You have 
stolen from me a dog I bought from you 
and for which I hold your receipt. I have 
come back for him.” 





LRICH jumped up indignantly at the 

black insult to his host. But Macbeath 
sat back in his rickety chair, smilingly 
imperturbable. 

“Mr. Ulrich,” said Macbeath smoothly, 
“I crave your indulgence for this fellow 
countryman of yours. He is either drunk 
or insane. In either case, I don’t wish 
him here.” 

He finished his speech by rising and 
pulling the flat bellrope that dangled be- 
side the hearth. 

“TI am giving you a chance to repair 
your own trickery,’’ declared Garth, going 
up to the laird. ‘‘Will you give Stirling 
to me, of your own will, or must I apply 
to the police?”’ 

“T have sold the collie to you, Mr. 
Garth,”” answered Macbeath, “as your 
own bill of sale and receipt and pedigree 
will prove. You took him to Southampton 
with you. You say you are shipping him 
back to me. Very good. By all means 
take the case to the police. I shall be glad 
to supply innumerable witnesses to prove 
he is the dog you bought.” 

“Suborn a hundred of your clansmen 
to swear what you tell them to,” flashed 
Garth. ‘‘I shall call just one witness. And 
that one witness’ square testimony will 
outweigh all their lies put together, in 
any court of law. I shall call on Miss 
Kathleen Macbeath to say in court, under 
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that first critical look 
of your husbands friend ? 


Are you afraid that his unbiased verdict may open 

your husband's eyes to the fact that you have lost 

some of your girlish charm of figure—your pride 

and his just a few years ago? Very likely there is 
no cause for worry. 


“ 


Weight and Age are Mere Appearances 


Ten to one you are being disturbed by the 
mere appearance of maturity—not the 
actual pounds and years—and the appear- 
ance of weight is mostly due to incorrect 
posture. 


A spine that sags at the waistline, for in- 
stance, throws the whole body out of plumb. 
To maintain the equilibrium, the head and 
abdomen are thrust forward, widening the 
hips, thickening the torso, and even de- 
stroying the slender lines of the neck. Not 
only do such injurious posture habits make 
you Jook older and heavier; they will ac- 
tually make you old prematurely, as your 
doctor will tell you. The time to act is now, 
while your weight and age are still mere 
surface appearances. 


Straighten the Line of Your Spine and 
See the Difference 


You will never believe until you see with 
your own eyes what merely straightening 
the line of your spine will do for your figure! 
Pounds seem to melt away like magic! And 
the beauty of it is that this seeming miracle 
may be wrought without violent exercise, 
without dangerous reducing drugs, even 
without any change in your diet! 


Louise Gifford’s Famous “Corrective 

Movements”’— One Simple Way 
As actresses, business women, and women 
prominent in New York society have dis- 
covered, Louise Gifford’s non-strenuous 
“Corrective Movements’’ point one simple 
way to the appearance of youthful slender- 
ness. What Miss Gifford does to develop 
the grace of figure and bodily poise of her 
students at the dramatic school of the New 
York Theatre Guild she has also done for 
women in every walk of life. She can do the 
same for you if you will send for her free 
booklet, ““The Joy of Looking Slim,’’ and 
follow its instructions carefully. (See 
coupon below.) You will discover in this 
booklet invaluable information that no 
woman should be denied. 


“ 


“ 


A Scientifically Designed Foundation 
Garment — Another Simple Way 


To help the woman who desires a graceful, 
slender figure, modern science has evolved 
a foundation garment designed to do what 
the ‘‘Corrective Movements’ do. It helps 
you achieve the appearance of slenderness 
by straightening the line of your spine. At the 
same time the Inner Elastic Vest—a feature 
that distinguishes this garment from all 
others—affords a healthful support to the 
abdomen and adds to the slendering effect of 
the garment itself. The resultant sculptural 
firmness is particularly acceptable to women 
whose figures incline to maturity. 

Although we call this wonderful garment 
the P. N. Practical Front Corset, it is plain 
to see that it is vastly more than a corset. 
It is rather a mould on which beautiful 
gowns may be draped gracefully, with the 
assurance that they will look their best. It 
does not exert undue pressure at any point— 
conforming to the figure rather than attempt- 
ing to form it—bringing out the natural 
lines of beauty by helping the wearer cor- 
rect her bad posture habits. 


Just try this. Go to the nearest store 
selling the P. N. Practical Front Corset, 
and have a careful fitting. Note the ease, 
the comfort, the downright restfulness of 
the P. N. And then let your mirror tell you 
the rest. Don’t bother, either, to cover up 
your smile of self-satisfaction at the almost 
unbelievable improvement in your figure. 
You've a right to that smile. 

“ 


Free—a fascinating booklet 
by Louise Gifford 


“The Joy of Looking Slim” 


It describes and illustrates her simple, non-stren- 
uous “Corrective Movements”’, widely used by 
famous women for the removal of pounds and 
years from the figure. Write to I. Newman & Sons, 
Inc., Dept. J-2, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Do You Know 


This attractive drapery is made with Puritan Drapery 


Paper Pattern ‘‘Rosegarden’’ No. 105. To secure this 
pattern use the coupon below or ask your dealer for tt. 


That the makers of 


uritan 
(retonnes 


supply 
Free Decorating Service 





which enables you to be certain of 
what you need before you plan your 
decorative scheme? 


Check thecoupon below at theitems 
that describe your room and mail it 
tous. Our expert interior decorator 
will send you, free, suggestions on 
planning color schemes, furnishing 
your room, etc. She will send you 
samples of drapery and glass curtain 
materials and wall paper. 


If you wish guaranteed sunfast and 
washable Cretonnes ask especially 
for Puritan Pastel Prints and Puritan 
Doulton Cretonne. Identify them 
by the guarantee on the selvage and 
the red tag on the bolt. 


F. A. FOSTER & CQ,, Inc. 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Puritan Cretonnes and fine drapery fabrics 


Send for this book that 
tells how to make win- 
dow draperies, slip 
covers, lampshades, 
valances andmanydec- 
orative articles. 
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F. A. Foster & Co.,-INc., Dept. L-2 : 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 0 
Please send Puritan Color Scheme at no charge |9 
to me 0) _ I enclose 25c for booklet O I enclose |Q 
10c for Puritan Drapery Pattern “Rosegarden” O é 
Living Room O KitchenO High ....O é 
DiningRoomQO MediumO Low......0 3 
Bedroom........ O Large....O Sunny...0 4 
Sunroom......... O Small....0 North...0 9 
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oath, whether or not the dog you palmed 
off on me is Stirling.”’ 

Macbeath’s face went wooden. Garth 
could see his shot had found its mark. 

“You will please have the decency not 
to take my niece’s clean name on your 
drunken lips, Mr. Garth,”’ rebuked Mac- 
beath sternly, though his voice had lost 
a shade of its dryly rasping calmness. 
“We need not bring her into this sordid 
squabble. I wish you to leave this house. 
Take your case to the police, by all means. 
Take it to the devil, for all Icare. Only get 
out of here.” 

“T stay here,” asserted Roy stoutly, 
“until I can get satisfaction.” 

“Oh,” grunted MacBeath as the butler 
answered belatedly his master’s repeated 
ringing, “you’re here at last? I want this 
man thrown out. Get help and do it. 
Waste no time.” 

Wondering, the butler withdrew. Brant 
Ulrich spoke for the first time. ‘I shall be 
glad to throw this carrion out for you,” 
he told Macbeath, lazily flexing his mus- 
cles, “if the job is not in your servants’ 
line.”’ 

“T’m glad you’ve come in range, UI- 
rich,’”’ mocked Roy. ‘I am a stickler for 
etiquette, of a sort. So I didn’t like to 
speak to you unless you spoke first. You 
see, I wasn’t quite sure how you'd feel 
about speaking to me after I bashed your 
face in with my satchel, that night ——”’ 


HE tension was broken by the re- 

appearance of the butler. At his heels 
shambled the apelike porter, incredibly 
powerful in his grotesque awkwardness. 

“T needn’t trouble you, Mr. Ulrich,” 
said Macbeath. ‘‘My fellows here can do 
the work quite satisfactorily. There is no 
need in your soiling your hands.” 

The laird broke off abruptly, even as he 
turned to signal his servants to take hold 
of Garth. 

The noise of voices had crossed the hall 
and to the niche room beyond, penetrat- 
ing through the music. Drawn by the 
angry sound, Kathleen stood in the door- 
way. 

““Miss Macbeath!”’ cried Garth, step- 
ping eagerly toward her. 

With quickness surprising in so old a 
man, the chief intervened his*own gaunt 
body between them, even as a light of 
joyous welcome sprang into the girl’s dark 
eyes at sight of Roy. 

“You will please leave the room, Kath- 
leen,’’ ordered Macbeath, speaking gently 
but with infinite authority. ‘“‘This man 
has come back here, offensively drunk, 
and has insulted us all. It is not a scene 
for you.” 

“But, uncle!” she pleaded, aghast, even 
as her worried eyes scanned Roy’s ex- 
citedly flushed face for confirmation or 
denial of the charge. 

“He lies, Miss Macbeath!”’ exclaimed 
Roy, beside himself, his voice thick and 
shaken. 

“You will leave the room,” repeated 
the chief, his black eyes beginning to 
smolder as he held Kathleen’s bewilder- 
edly appealing gaze in their hypnotic grip. 
“You will leave the room at once, Kath- 
leen. At once!” 


CHOOLED in lifelong obedience to her 
elders and in ancestral obedience to 
the chief of her clan, the girl turned slowly 
and made her way from the room. Garth 
called her name eagerly, and made as if 
to go to her. The butler and the porter, in 
the same instant, had him by the arms. 

Macbeath closed and locked the heavy 
door behind his niece, even as Roy 
wrenched free from the dual grasp on him- 
self. Lightly he sprang back as again the 
two servants came grimly at him. The 
maneuver brought him within arm’s 
length of Brant Ulrich, who had moved 
to the fireplace as Kathleen came in and 
who had stood there ever since, taking no 
part in the proceedings. 

As Roy leaped back, ready to meet the 
attack of both the servants if need be, 
Ulrich reached out to the table, unseen by 
him. He picked up the heavy liqueur 
bottle that Roy had mistaken for a weapon 


a few nights earlier when he had seen it in 
the butler’s hand in the half-light of the 
passageway. 

And now, the bottle justified itself as a 
weapon. With a swift motion of his mighty 
arm, Ulrich brought down the silver en- 
forced glass container upon the crown of 
Garth’s head. He struck from behind and 
with all his trained athletic force. 

The thick glass was splintered into 
ninety fragments. The worn silver sheath- 
ing buckled and crumpled. 

Roy Garth’s knees turned to tallow. 
He slumped, spinelessly, and pitched for- 
ward on his face, at the laird’s feet. 


E WOKE to dizzy and pain-shot con- 

sciousness, to find himself lying in a 
pitch-dark place that smelled of onions. 
His head was one tremendous agony, and 
shooting pains ran all over his prostrate 
body. 

Silent he lay there, trying to piece to- 
gether his scattered powers of thought. 
As time went on his brain began to clear. 
Bit by bit and then coherently he remem- 
bered what had happened up to the time 
he sprang back to meet the attack of the 
porter and the swarthy butler. All after 
that was blank. He sought to lift an ex- 
ploratory hand to his throbbing head. It 
was then he discovered he was neatly 
bound, wrists and ankles, by rawhide 
thongs of much strength. The knowledge 
drove away the last of the mists from his 
brain. He had supposed that there had 
been a scrimmage in which he had been 
struck senseless and that then he had been 
pitched ignominiously out of the castle. 
But it seemed he was a prisoner. 

His eyes were accustoming themselves 
to the dim light. An oblong of lighter 
color shone through one side of the dark. 
This he took to be a doorway, leading out 
into the open. 

Then the dimness was split, briefly, by a 
stab of reddish light that made him squint. 

In the doorway sat a huge man, a gun 
across his knees. He was in the act of 
lighting his pipe. The flare of the match 
cast a faint glow through Garth’s prison, 
in the moment before it was blown out. 
Roy saw he was lying on a heap of bags 
or rags in a small stone storehouse, one of 
the several outbuildings which strewed 
the farther end of the castle courtyard, 
for he could make out the dim bulk of the 
turret between him and the sky. Close at 
his side were a deep pannikin of water and 
a loaf of oatcake. 


E RECOGNIZED his guard as the 
apelike porter from whose gorilla grip 
he had wrenched himself free, earlier in 
the evening. Summoning his voice from 
somewhere in the depths of him by a great 
effort, Garth asked, ‘‘What’s the idea of 


the melodramatic trussing up? Why not, 


put me in the turret, so I can sing through 
the bars instead of making me inhale 
onions in a shack like this?” 

The porter turned about in leisurely 
fashion and favored him with a monstrous 
sour glare. 

‘*The turret’s no for a wastrel like yer- 
sel!” he growled. ‘“‘Root shed be guid 
enow for ye. Here ye be and here ye stop 
till Davy can get to Innoch for constables 
to jail ye.” 

“Jail me?” repeated Garth. ‘Then 
this isn’t a private Highland feud, eh? 
What am I to be jailed for?” 

As if repeating a lesson, the porter re- 
plied, ‘“‘’Tis weel kent ye’re a despirt char- 
acter. Ye trespassed into castle, an’ ye 
forced a winder and a braw strong door to 
git in yon.” 

““What’s 
amazed. 

“‘We be ready to show constable the 
busted winder and door and the bar ye 
used to break and enter,” the porter as- 
sured him. ‘‘Then ye assaulted and bat- 
teried the laird hissel’.”’ 

Garth’s mind now had no scope for re- 
membering that his head ached and that 
he was sore all over. Clearly he saw the 
whole clever scheme, and fully did he see 


that?”? demanded Roy, 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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Fashions in Girdle 
Garments for 1927 | 
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HERE is no occasion, social 

or otherwise, for which Treo 
does not provide a perfect 
girdle garment. Nor is there 
any Treo model which may 
not be worn all day, every day. 


Whether your figure is youth- 
ful, medium or large there are 
many models, all in new and 
novel fabrics, particularly de- 
signed to suit your requife- 
ments—at various prices. 


Every model an original cretion 


fashioned by Treo. 


At your favorite shop—-of 
write us for “Treo Fashions 
booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, INC. 
267 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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itchen-tested” by us first 





for every kind of baking 


Here is a flour that takes the 
guess work out of all your baking— 
our “Kitchen-test” is your assurance 

of perfect results 


Gold Medal Almond Cream Angel Cake—Unusually 


exquisite and delicious. One of the many delightful recipes 
constantly created in the Gold Medal Kitchen. ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’? Recipes with “‘Kitchen-tested’’? Flour— perfect 
results always! Read our special offer. 


—— 


HE satisfaction of knowing— 
once you have tried a recipe—that 
you can stake your reputation on it! 
his “‘Kitchen-tested’’ flour now 
“ives you this assurance. It cuts the 
cause of baking failures in half. For 
this reason: 
italf your baking ‘“‘luck’’ depends 

on how your flour acts in the oven. 

i wo batches of the same brand of 

‘ur may seem identical by every 
sible scientific test. Yet—in your 
‘ig—they often give different 
sults. “This is half the cause of all 
‘ing failures. 
ountless experiments have proved 
us that there is only one positive 
vy to tell how a flour will act for 
sou. That is, to bake with samples 

' every batch ourselves. 

‘hat is the famous ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
| Gold Medal Flour must pass. 
octore it can go to you, every batch 
must prove—by actual baking results 
—«hat it will act the same perfect 
way In your oven. This rigid baking 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY ‘ 
BUFFALO 


MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS” + 


test of ours now does away with 
half the cause of all baking failures. 
It is yourassurance of perfect results. 
Read our guarantee. 


The final proof 


Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen (a kitchen just like yours) 
receives samples from every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled the 
day before. 


All day long Miss Betty Crocker 
and other experienced women bake 
with them—breads, pastries, cakes 
—everything. 

Last year we held back more 

than 5 million pounds of <<" 
Gold Medal Flour. Chemi- aa 
cally it was perfect. But the 
**Kitchen-test’’ proved it 
varied slightly in the way 
it acted in the oven. It 
could not carry the Gold 
Medal label. 


So, at last, in Gold Medal 
you have a flour that you 


* KANSAS CITY + CHICAGO >: 





General Offices: 
LOUISVILLE + 
Listen in on Betty Crocker Radio Cooking School—10:45 A. M., Mon., Wed., and Fri. Delightful, new ‘* Kitchen-tested"’ recipes. 


know will always act the 
same way in your oven. 
Tested for every kind of 
recipe. This means one 
flour for a// your baking. 
There is no better flour 
for cakes or pastries. 
Why pay more? 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does 
not give you the most uniformly good 
results of any flour you have evertried 
— you may return the unused portion 
of your sack of flour to your grocer. 
He will pay you back your 
full purchase price. We will 
repay him. So make this 
trial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. 


Special—for the South 


Gold Medal Flour (plain or self- 
rising) for our Southern trade 
is milled in the South at our 
Louisville mill. Every batch is 
“Kitchen-tested” with South- 
. ernrecipes before it goes to you. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


GREAT FALLS + KALISPELL 
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Special Offer— 


‘*Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 
—relieve baking monotony 
and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour 
in our kitchen we also create and 
test delightful new recipes. We 
have printed these ‘‘ Kitchen- 
tested’’ recipes on cards and 
filed them in neat wooden boxes, 
handy for your kitchen. 

We will be glad to send you one 
of the new Gold Medal Home 
Service Recipe Boxes, complete 
with recipes, for only $1.00 (less 
than this service actually costs 
us). Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send coupon 
with check, money order, or 
plain dollar bill. 

If you prefer to see first what 
the recipes are like, we will be 
glad to send you selected sam- 
ples for 10 cents to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Check and 





you desire. 





Send coupon now. A new delight awaits you 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 217, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of “‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It is un- 
derstood I may send for new recipes free.) 


Enclosed find 10 cents for selected samples 
of ‘‘ Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 


Name. 





Address. 





Cit» .. State, 





mail the coupon for whichever 
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You can be the world’s shrewdest buyer of furniture | | 


You have a power that you may never have realized, until now: With 
just a glance, you can know that your admiration of this charming 
group is well founded. In a minute, you can confirm its quality, even 
to its hidden details. Without hesitancy, you can weigh its worth and 
be certain that it offers the utmost value possible at its moderate price. 


You need take no salesman’s word that its fabrics are the 
pick of the world’s looms; the silk damask of the chair and 
sofa, the linen velour of their outside backs, the patterned 
frieze of the Coxwell chair. You can be assured that their 
inviting comfort will not soon sag into shapeless discomfort. 
That able hand-craftsmen have carved their delicate details 
from real mahogany, enriched by years of seasoning. And 
even that the inner frames are of hardwood, too. 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE: : FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 





FURNIJTURE 








April, 3 
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What gives you this power? A signature. Find it on the underframe 
of each piece, the Karpen nameplate. It tells you of quality in every 
hidden detail that even a connoisseur cannot see. It makes you an 





unsurpassed judge of value on furniture of any price range for the 
living room, library, sun-room and hall. 


A Karpen dealer near you will show you this nameplate on 
the pieces pictured, upholstered just as you see them here. 
He has them now or will get them for you quickly. Write 
for his name and for a booklet, intensely interesting, color- 
fully illustrated, telling the secrets of good furniture, The 
Glorious Adventure of Home Furnishing (JA). S. Karpen & 
Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 37th and Broadway, 
New York; or 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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A Dog’s Life! 


What is the life of yours? 
Happy, romping, cheerful 
and lovable—that’s his natu- 
ral disposition. A true-born 
athlete, with the heart of a 
boy! And, like any other 
athlete, needing to keep 
toned up, in good condition, 
his body cared for and his 
ills relieved. 


Glover’s Imperial Medi- 
cines are standardized rem- 
edies for every known dog 
ailment. They have been 
tested and proved, safe and 
sure, by breeders, fanciers 
and dog owners for over 
half a century. Pet Shops, 
Sporting Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores and Druggists 
everywhere in the U. S. A. 
and Canada sell them. 


Address Dept. L.H.J. 82 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send for special booklet 

on GLOVER’S treat- 

ment for the human 
scalp. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL D 





Write for free 
book, ‘‘ Dis- 
eases of the Dog 
and How to 
Feed,”” by Dr. 
H. Clay Glover, 
7; 3. 
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its perils. Truly, Brant had made his own 
crafty presence felt during his short stay 
in the Highlands! 

For minutes Roy lay motionless, but 
with his mind racing. he rawhide thongs 
hurt his wrists and his ankles. In boyhood, 
when he and his friends played ‘‘ Apache,” 
he had been tied up thus, once, and the 
rawhides had teased his ankles and wrists 
as now they did. What had he done, 
then? He remembered he had gotten 
himself free and that he had done it by 
using a trick he had read of in remi- 
niscences of an Indian fighter. But what 
was the trick? 

Gradually his twisted face assumed a 
grin. He recalled the whole procedure. 

Noiselessly, he plunged his hands and 
wrists into the pannikin at his side and 
held them there, the rawhide well under 
the water. The restless gesture had not 
made the porter look back at him. 

The thong grew wetter and wetter, softer 
and softer, more and more pliant, as is 
ever the way of soaked leather and tenfold 
true of rawhide. At last, Garth began to 
manipulate his bound hands. Hestretched 
the wet hide, even as it cut deeper into 
him at every effort. 


HEN, one hand writhed free, leaving a 

copious tribute of barked skin on the 
dangling thong. He reached into his hip 
pocket for his penknife to cut the ankle 
bonds. The knife was gone. The pocket 
was turned inside out. 

Every pocket had been treated thus. 
But into one, the side pocket of his coat, 
had been stuffed his 
money and his watch and 
his pipe and tobacco 
pouch and match safe, 
every possession but his 
knife. 

The discovery startled 
Garth far more than had 
the fact that he was a 
prisoner, bound and 
guarded. His captors had 
ransacked his clothes 
even, as his exploring 
fingers told him, to the 
slitting of the linings of 
his coat and his waistcoat. Then, con- 
temptuously they had slung back into 
one pocket his valuables. Thus, they had 
not been actuated by desire to steal these 
belongings, but had been in quest of some- 
thing else. Of what? 

With the question the answer flashed 
across him. He recalled the brief stiffening 
of the laird’s face when Garth had threat- 
ened to call Kathleen as a court witness 
in his behalf. That threat had sunk deep 
into the old blackguard’s nerves. 

One thing alone could render her testi- 
mony valueless. 

If Macbeath could lay his hands on the 
bill of sale and the signed receipt for Stir- 
ling and on the other transfer papers he 
had turned over to Roy, then Garth would 
have absolutely nothing but his own worth- 
less word to prove that he had bought 
the dog. This, or the alteration of the 
documents, by substituting another col- 
lie’s name for Stirling’s, in case Garth 
should call on the railway officials to back 
his claim that he had carried a dog to 
Southampton. 


HEY had been searching his senseless 
body for those papers, Macbeath and 
Ulrich. There could be no doubt of it. 

With gratitude Garth rejoiced now that 
he had not been able to find a car to bring 
him to Thross from the railway station 
at Ferrol, this night. He had been forced 
to leave behind him all his luggage, includ- 
ing the little hand bag in which were Stir- 
ling’s ‘‘papers”’ and a fat sheaf of express 
checks and Roy’s passport and other need- 
ful things. 

The bag was safe in the station parcel 
room at Farrol, along with Garth’s heavier 
luggage, where neither Macbeath nor Ul- 
rich could think of looking for it. They 
did not even know how he had come to 
Thross, nor that his luggage might not be 





at any of fifty places along the route from 
Southampton, or indeed that he kept the 
transfer papers in the hand bag. 

On the natural supposition that the 
papers were in his pockets they had 
searched him as thoroughly as ever was a 
spy searched. And until they could find 
the transfer papers, the game was by no 
means in their own hands. 

Garth had another flash of inspiration 
as he sat up silently and began to pick 
at the knots that bound his ankles. In 
all likelihood, this cock-and-bull story of 
felonious trespass and assault might have 
been staged for the sake of sending an 
emissary to him in jail, before the trial, 
with an offer to drop the case in return for 
the documents attesting Stirling’s sale. 
With these papers out of their possession 
and in Roy’s, the final advantage must be 
with Garth. 


NDER his deft fingers the clumsy ankle 

knots came undone at last. Oddly gay 
at having loosed his leathern fetters and 
given himself once more a chance to fight 
his way out, he bent his energies to get- 
ting rid of his guard. 

An imp of mischief danced into Garth’s 
brain as, in groping noiselessly among the 
pile of sacks and torn coats and rags 
which formed his bed on the flagged floor, 
his fingers closed on a voluminous canvas 
bag, rumpled and mildewed but still stout, 
and with a tough drawstring about its 
opening. 

““Yuss!’’ grunted the porter, breaking 
his own long and disapproving silence. 
“Yuss, ye’ll ha’ bruk into castle like a 
robber an’ ye’ll ha’ laid sacreleejus hands 
o’ murder an’ pillage on 
an owd man, on the laird 
hissel’, no less. On the 
Lord’s Anointed, as a 
body micht a’most say. 
D’ye speir to ? 
Wough-r-r-r-r!”’ 

A section of the sky, 
sharply scented with 
onions and mold,swooped 
down over the speaker’s 
head and shoulders and 
simian arms. The gun 
clattered to the stone 
flooring of the threshold. 
The porter was staggering about, blinded 
and helpless, the upper half of his body 
smotheringly encased in a canvas bag 
whose drawstring Garth knotted tightly 
about his victim’s middle. 

A shove sent the porter sprawling among 
the scattered rags. 

Roy walked out, closing the door softly 
behind him. Two minutes later the refugee 
had slipped through the unbarred castle 
gates and was running down the winding 
rocky path toward the snoring village of 
Thross. He did not slacken pace until 
he was well out on the moors, under the 
misty starlight and with the heather- 
tinged night wind strong in his hot face. 





HEN he paused for breath and to plan 

the next move. Behind him in the cup 
of the hills snuggled the unlighted village. 
Above, topping its jutting fortress rock, 
the single dilapidated turret of the castle 
outlined itself, sinister and grim, against 
the night sky. 

Somewhere between the castle and the 
nearest police-station town, constables 
were hurrying to arrest the supposed as- 
sailant of Macbeath. By tomorrow the 
whole countryside would know of the al- 
leged crime, and would turn out to way- 
lay the foreign desecrator of Highland 
hospitality. 

But, for the moment, Roy Garth had 
the night to himself, and a fair start. He 
filled and lighted his pipe, and sat down 
on a bowlder to ease his racked head and 
to think. 

He saw he had behaved like a rash fool 
in rushing headlong to the castle and de- 
manding his dog. He had run head on 
into a hornets’ nest, in forcing himself upon 
Macbeath, who had cheated him, and on 
Ulrich, who hated him. Naturally, the 
combination had been too strong for him 
and infinitely too clever. 


TWO THIN LAYERS 


WOOL: 


in outer layer for Warmth 


COTTON 
inner layer for Comfort 


NO SKIN 
IRRITATION 














































JS pringtime 
Babies 
and your babys 


underwear. 


ABY HANDS reaching out to 
gtasp early springtime sun- 
shine. Warm, pal pitating little bod- 
ies impatient of coats and wraps 
and too much bundling. To the 
countless worried mothers who 
dread the trickiness of Spring for 
their babies, here is advice gained 
from numberless babies through 
many, many Springs. 

Guard your small folk against the 
treachery of Spring with Duofold— 
the health underwear, made with two 
thin separate layers. The outer layer 
contains high grade wool—a neces- 
sary protection—but it cannot touch or 
irritate the most tender skin—because 
the inner layer is of soft, fine cotton. 

If you can’t get these Duofold 
garments in your local stores, write 
me. I’ll be pleased to advise you on 
the care and dressing of your baby. 


Couch (Darrarcd , ® nN. 


(Registered Nurse) 


Duofold 


Health Unoerwear 
Jor Infants and Children 














r—----- 












| EDYTH BARNARD, R.N. | 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Infants’ Dept. 

| Mohawk, a 

| ‘PLEASE send me your booklet “Health 

Protection for Infants and Children.” | 
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THE LATEST VOGUE... 
“PERIOD” TOILETWARE 
... EXQUISITE! 
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LOOK FOR THE NAME-THE SAFEGUARD OF QUALITY 






—for your 
fitted bag, too 








Be ready as this mother was: 
‘‘My little boy loved to set 
papers on fire. One day his 
clothes caught fire and he was 
badly burnt. I applied Unguen- 
tine. Relief from pain came 
instantly. The wounds healed 
very fast and left no scar.’’ 


PAIN-the lurking 


danger of scars... 


overcome with this famous 
surgical dressing for burns 









HOUSANDS of accidents 
with fire occur every year. To “ 
children especially .. . 

Keep a tube of Unguentine in 
your own home. Treat burns and 
scalds at once—with exactly the 
same dressing that hospitals and 
physicians use. 

Unguentine eases the pain—in- 
stantly. And immediately, surely, 
it cleanses the wound—the perils 
of blood poisoning vanish—quick 
normal healing begins. Almost 


invariably, mot even a scar is left! 

Spread Unguentine on all burns 
and cuts, thick. In severe cases 
spread it on gauze and apply, 
bandaging lightly. Made by The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N.Y. All druggists’, 50c. 





The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Department J-27, Norwich, N. Y. 


GxVaytey) — 


Please send me.a free trial tube of Unguentine —a trusted name on 


and ‘*What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M.D. pharmaceutical y - 
preparations Unguentine 

DOME oe so ins ERA ERE ROGAT EAE Dig CODES Ratt aaen nee 

aS 8 a Sok Le Ae oS) el FREE—a generous tube 













There was but one sane thing to do now. 
He must tramp back to Ferrol, get his 
hand bag out of the station parcel room, 
carry its transfer papers to the nearest 
reputable lawyer, and place the case un- 
reservedly in his hands. 

Justice would be done, in that way, 
clean Scottish justice, not Highland laird 
justice. Any good lawyer in Edinburgh, 
or even in Perth or Inverness, could force 
Macbeath to make restitution. 
If the laird should persist in 
claiming he had given Garth the 
dog named in the bill of sale. 
Kathleen’s straightforward testi- 
mony would convince the court. 

Kathleen! 

Garth had an almost 
startling mental vision 
of her as she had stood 
in the study doorway, 
beneath the bulging 
gray canvas ceiling, her honest level eyes 
aglint with joyous surprise at seeing him 
again. And then, then she had been forced 
to leave the room, believing him the noisily 
drunken intruder her uncle claimed he was. 

Morning was breaking as Roy Garth 
entered the huddle of the narrowly wind- 
ing streets of Ferrol and made his way to 
the station. He feared to find the railway 
buildings closed at so early an hour. But 
the station was open, and a crowd was 
standing about its door. 

Garth elbowed his way past the curi- 
ously staring idlers and entered the build- 
ing, moving toward the parcel room, to 
one side of the booking office. Here he 
saw several railway attendants and offi- 
cials and two constables filling the tiny 
parcel room with their excited bodies. 
The door of the little room was hanging 
crazily from one hinge. 

It was a matter of minutes for Garth 
to get the attention of one of the con- 
stables, and another two minutes to con- 
vince the policeman that he held a receipt 
for suitcases and a hand bag stored there 
the night before. 


HEN, as the constable took down his 

name, Roy was told that the station- 
master, arriving to begin his day’s work 
a half hour earlier, had found the station’s 
front door jimmied open and had found 
the parcel-room door in like condition. 

A dozen bags and suitcases and pack- 
ages, left there for safekeeping, had beén 
stolen, among them Roy Garth’s luggage. 

Roy listened to the tale of the robbery 
with ears that heard little and heeded 
less. All he knew or cared about it was 
that his precious hand bag was gone, the 
bag that contained not only his passport 
and all his reserve money, but the papers 
proving his ownership of Stirling. 

Except for the clothes he stood in, 
sadly rumpled and muddy and blood- 
stained from last night’s encounter, he 
had not another garment left. Except for 
about forty dollars in British currency, 
loose in his pockets, he was penniless. 
He had no credentials of any kind. 

He stood all but bare and penniless, 
more than three thousand miles from home 
and friends and safety. Seven miles away, 
at Thross, the local police must already 
be on the search for him. Without his 
passport he was in far worse peril from 
them than before. Without the sheaf of 
documents that dealt with the sale of 
Stirling, he had not one weapon where- 
with to defend himself from the Mac- 
beath’s atrocious accusations. 

He was cleaned out—helpless, alone. 


HIS then was the end of his jubilant 

quest, the end of his brilliant diplo- 
matic overseas mission, the end of his 
hopes for promotion, the end of his chance 
to claim Phyllis! 

To his own dumb astonishment the 
prospective loss of Phyllis sickened and 
saddened him far less than did any of the 
other certainties of misfortune entailed 
by the theft of his bag. 

Try as he would he could not retrieve 
the olden glamour of fascination in which 
she had enwrapped him. By some trick 
of brain he found his mind dwelling longest 







— 


and most miserably on Kathleen Mac. 
beath, and he was angrily astonished ‘hat 
this should be so. 

He had known Kathleen so short g 
time! And now she must be rememb ring 
him with disgust as a half-crazy drun ard 
who had repaid her hospitality by burst- 
ing into the castle, intoxicated, anc be- 
coming quarrelsomely offensive there The 
thought was like vitriol on a raw wound. 

Mechanically Roy 
plodded over to the 
Ferrol post office. “' here 
he wrote and dis- 
patched a brief code 
cable to Belden, t\ the 
effect that he had been 
robbed, and asking that 
two thousand dollars be 
cabled him at once to 
the care of the post 
office. 

With luck, he knew the money ought to 
be at Ferrol inside of half a day. Its pos- 
session would help him out in the hiring of 
lawyers to defend him against Macbeath’s 
charges, and would otherwise make life 
less unbearable in this far land where he 
was broke and a fugitive. 


Sy’ 


HE castle porter had said constables 

had been sent for, from some town in 
the vicinity, to arrest him. The town was 
not Ferrol, though Roy could not remem- 
ber what place it was, as the name had 
meant nothing to him. But assuredly 
word would be sent to the police, from 
one town to another, along with a descrip- 
tion of him. Were he to loiter about Fer- 
rol until the answer should be received to 
his cable, he stood a strong chance of 
arrest. 

Soon or late, of course, the arrest must 
come. But he did not want it to find him 
without money which might aid him in 
hiring the right kind of lawyer and in 
procuring such comforts as cash may bring 
to a man in jail. 

He decided to go out upon the moors 
again, to lose himself in their folds and 
tumbles and ravines, and there to remain 
until there was time for the cabled money 
to reach Ferrol. Then he could go back 
and claim it and, if necessary, give him- 
self up to the police. 

He strolled unconcernedly out of town. 
As he went he noted an unwonted life and 
bustle and gayety in the street. No shops 
were opening, but many folk were abroad, 
and all in gala attire. Scattered through 
the array of bright dresses and hats and 
black Sunday suits, were tartans and kilts. 
Dozens of men wore, this day, the ancient 
Highland garb, in place of their cus- 
tomary somber clothes. 


R an instant Garth wondered. Then 


remembered hearing Kathleen say that ° 


this was to be the Spring Holiday, « {esti- 
val peculiar to Scotland alone, whcreon 
the official arrival of spring was cele- 
brated by everyone who could spare time 
or pence enough for the outing. 


Fairs and other jubilations, she had 
said, marked the occasion througho:.! the 
Highlands. She had even suggested t’ ithe 
and she attend together the annual > sring 
Holiday fair on Curragh Green, be! veen 


Thross and Ferrol, and she had bec — dis- 
appointed when she found that a m: sage 
from home demanded his instant | turn 
to America, so that he could not ta... her 
to the festivities. 

He had been touched by the sim). city 
of the girl whose sheltered life mac her 
look forward with such eagerness to -uch 
an outing. 

He left Ferrol well behind him ow, 
walking aimlessly but fast, with no © .)jec- 
tive but to reach some spot amon: the 
moors isolated and sheltered enough t« hide 
him for the bulk of the day. Climb.ug 4 
long roll of steep incline, he looked ¢own 
upon a barren wild, stretching bleakly 
away toward a far ravine where piles of 
black peat had been cut and stacked. 

But the heath itself was too bare and 
dead for peat or for anything but sparse 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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,0nsider the shoes 
in your home that only 
look too old to wear 


nEY are in the closet corner in almost every home. 
Their uppers still good. Their soles still sound. 


* 


Only their looks condemn them. 


And where lies the fault? Is it the shoes? Or is it 
that you have neglected their needs? For shoes do 
have needs—very definite needs to protect them 


against the abuses of wear. 


Into the life of every shoe will come scuffs. Sooner 
or later color will fade. The penalties of wear are in- 
evitable—unless you do something to prevent them. 
And there is something that you can do—something 
that will lengthen the life of every shoe in your home. 
































Uyanshine has a three- 
foldactionon your shoes. It 
j reserves the leather, restores 

'¢ color and provides a soft 
‘ransparent lustre. Made 
cntirely without the use of 
nitro benzene, nitro benzol, 
anilin oil or shellac, it has 
no acid reaction whatever. It 
's sate for you and safe for 
your shoes, 





Boos: 
emurccrvere 
CO. sr 


To conceal scuffs. Trim 
the scuff until free from 
frayed edges. Then touch 
each scuff a time or two 
with the dauber. This 
brings the color back uniform 
with the rest of the shoe. 
Proceed then to polish the 
shoe—rubbing with a soft 
cloth or buffer to bring the 
lustre. 
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Have you overlooked this simple method 
by which millions are keeping shoes young? 


If there is just one pair of shoes in your 
entire family that needs attention make 
this test today. 


Clean the shoes thoroughly of dust and 
dirt. Remove the old polish by applying 
Dyanshine liberally and wiping off with a 
cloth. Then polish with Dyanshine. 


The touch of its magic dauber will trans- 
form their appearance. Faded spots will 
disappear. Scuffs will lose their ugliness 
and blend back into the color of the shoe. 


To prevent cracking. 
The preserving oil in Dyan- 
shine never shows—you 
never see it. Yet it protects 





To restore color. Clean 


the shoes thoroughly by 
using Dyanshine as a clean- 
er. Do this by applying 
liberally and wiping off with 
a clean cloth. Then apply 
Dyanshine for shining—giv- 
ing an extra touch or two to 
faded spots. Clean, smooth 
color comes back like magic. 


the leather against hardening 
and cracking. Shoes shined 
once or twice a week remain 
soft, full of life and vitality, 
free from cracking and stiff- 
ness. 





Clean, soft, transparent lustre will replace 
the old artificial ‘‘shiny’’ look. 


How Dyanshine works to preserve 
the life and beauty of your shoes 


First, it softens the leather with pre- 
serving oil. Shoes are protected against 
hardening, cracking and lifeless leather. 
Dyanshine keeps the leather filled with vi- 
tality—builds up its resistance to exposure 
and abuse. 


Second, the leather drinks up the color 
restorer. It penetrates instantly. No fading 
spots can escape its transforming qualities. 
No scuffs can keep their identity once it 
touches them. Color remains clear, clean 
and lustrous. 


Third, a touch of shining wax is deposited 
within the pores of the leather. A few 
strokes of your cloth or buffer brings a soft, 
clear lustre that only newness itself can 
rival. No odor lingers to embarrass you. 
No wax remains to rub off on clothing. 

Have you been overlooking Dyanshine’s protec- 
tion for your shoes? It is at your dealer’s in tans, 
browns, black and white, and a neutral polish for 
any shade or color of leather. Fifty cents for a bottle 
of more than fifty shines. If you do not find it, send 
fifty cents to us with the color of your shoes. We'll 
send the polish postpaid. Barton Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


BARTON’S 


ISHIN 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 





TRACE MARK 
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p HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 


**Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the U. 





























S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 


H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles IT. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


April, 1927 








“COLOR Furniture in the 
Home” is the name of our new 
book on home furnishings. It 
gives many helpful suggestions 
and shows some of our latest 
designs in reed, fibre, and wood 
furniture. Send 6 cents (to cover 
the cost of mailing) for your copy. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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wire grass. Here in the midst of the lush 
spring beauty of the moorland it stretched 
like a leprous sore on the smiling face of 
the landscape. 

Roy stood for a moment, eying with 
scant favor its rock-strewn expanse. 

So, many centuries gone, in the chill 
twilight, had stood Hamish MacBheat- 
haig, on his forlorn homeward journey, 
hating this blasted heath which lesser men 
merely feared. 

Halfway down the creased bare slope 
was a hollowed cup of ground, surrounded 
by misshapen bowlders. 
Here, if anywhere, 
mused Garth, a man 
might hope to hide in 
safety on this day when 
shepherds were merry- 
making and when holi- 
day folk would be likely 
to choose cheerier spots 
for their picnics. 

Down the slope he 
went, his heels dislodg- 
ing pebbles and slipping 
on the greasy gray turf. 
He had reached the 


brink of the hollow and I. {\ 


was rounding the first 


bowlder that guarded it yi \ 
when he came to an ab- vv 'Y S |! 
rupt standstill. \i 


Here in this deso- ~ 
late and forgotten 
place someone was sobbing. Not ten feet 
away from him, on the far side of the 
bowlder, came the sound of unrestrained 
heartbroken sobs as when a little child 
cries. 

Apparently at least one other besides 
himself was out of tune with the holiday 
spirit of the morning. Instinctively Roy 
stepped forward to investigate. Then 
again he paused. In the little hollow at 
his feet crouched a woman. Her face was 
buried in her hands. Her slenderly ath- 
letic body was shaken by weeping. 


UT Garth needed no glimpse of the hid- 

den features to know who the weeper 
was. His heart told him, even before his 
eyes recognized the details of Kathleen 
Macbeath’s figure that had grown so fa- 
miliar and so dear to him. 

Another pebble rolled from under his 
braced foot and rattled down the incline. 
Kathleen started at the sound, looking 
guiltily about her and stanching her tears 
with an absurdly inadequate morsel of 
handkerchief. 

Her big eyes widened as they met 
Garth’s. An expression something akin to 
superstitious awe flashed over her tear- 
scored features. 

For an instant he and she faced each 
other, alone together in the hollow of the 
eternal hills, neither of them speaking or 
moving, their eyes embracing, their bodies 
aloof and tense. 

It was Kathleen who broke the spell. 
Her face flushed deeply and a fire shim- 
mered behind her swimming eyes. 

“Will you please go away?” she said 
frigidly, standing very straight, her hands 
behind her. “It is not much to ask that 
you leave me in peace.” 


“NTO,” HE made answer, scarce above a 
whisper. “‘It isnot much toask. But 
it is too much to ask. I have not done 
anything to make you look at me and 
speak to me as if I were something slimy. 
I am not going to leave you thinking that 
way about me. If you believe I broke into 
your uncle’s castle last night and that I at- 
tacked him or that I was drunk or abusive, 
as they told you I was, then you are be- 
lieving a lie. I can’t prove it. But on my 
word it is a filthy lie. Perhaps that sounds 
melodramatic. I don’t care how it sounds, 
as long as you believe me. And you’ve go 
to believe me, Kathleen!” ; 
Again fell that hush of silence between 
them, and again their eyes held each 
other. Roy had an odd feeling that the 
girl was reading the very soul of him, in 
that interminably long look. 





i] 


“You know I am telling the truth i 


said at last. 

Another moment of silence, while far 
above a lark’s song died in the blue 
sky. “‘Yes,’’ she said, as simply asa child 
“Yes, I believe you.” 

He drew a long breath of utter re! 

“*T believe you,” she went on; “I don’t 
know why, but I do. All at once, just ;ow 
something behind your eyes told me i was 
right to believe you. And I know now that 
Mr. Ulrich was not telling us the ‘ruth 
last night, when he said you were ove of 
the most expert swimmers in Amvrica, 
Uncle had been telling him how Stirling 
and I helped you out of 
Loch Thross, when you 
fell in and when you 
couldn’t swim a stroke. 
Mr. Ulrich laughed. and 
he said you had won 
silver cups for swim- 
ming and diving; and he 
said—it was abominable 
of him—he said you 
must have just pre- 
tended to be drowning 
so as to get acquainted 
with me and get asked to 
the castle. At first I al- 
most believed that, too; but now 
I know better. You couldn’t have 


\ done it, Roy. You couldn’t.” 


Wi 
| | THEN it was that Roy Garth 

hi performed the most sublimely, 
if foolishly, heroic action of his 
whole career. “I am throwing away your 
trust,’”’ he began lamely, ‘‘and I haven’t 
even the right to tell you it means more to 
me than any of a million other treasures I 
could have. But when you are looking at 
me like that, I—I feel asif I was in church. 
And somehow I can’t lie to you. That is 
crazy, I know. But here goes!”’ 

He braced himself as if to meet a foot- 
ball rush. Then, his voice grating like a 
file he went on, “‘I was not drunk last 
night, Kathleen. I did not lay a hand on 
your uncle or threaten to. I didn’t break 
into your home. The porter let me in 
when I rang. The other thing is true.” 

“What thing?”’ she asked, perplexed. 

“It is true I faked that drowning. It is 
true I did it to get an invitation to the 
castle. There isn’t any excuse, except— 
except that I didn’t know you. Knowing 
you, I could no more lie to you than I 
could tell a lie in my prayers. Not that 
that is any excuse. There, you’ve got the 
real truth! And I’ll leave you now, if you 
wish. I suppose I deserve all the things 
you’re thinking of me.”’ 

He made as though to move away. 

*“Wait!’’ she commanded. ‘ Wait! It’s 
all so impossible, so absurd! Do you 
mean to tell me you went through all 
that just for the sake of being invited 
into a tumble-down castle that isn’t evena 
tourist sight? That would be the action 
of an imbecile or else of a clown. You are 
not either one. Why did you do it, Roy?” 


EITHER seemed to notice that in- 

voluntarily they were calling «ach 
other by their first names, a thing ‘iat 
had not occurred to them to do beiuvre, 
during their brief acquaintance. 

“Why did you do it?” she repe 1. 
“You must have had some tremen: ts 
motive.”’ 

“I wanted to buy Stirling,” he rep). 
“That sounds crazy or clownlike, to. I 
suppose. But it is true. I had he ud 
about him in America. Jamie Mack: | ar 
saw him here last year, and he said Stir: 
is the greatest collie alive. I crossed ‘ie 
ocean to buy him. I knew it might be h.d 
to do, because I had heard that you pe: 
‘all believe in the legend about his bei! 
sort of mascot for your house. So I wai 
to meet your uncle as a guest, if I cowd, 
and find a way to bring up the subjec' 

“Stirling?” she repeated, puzzled. ‘*\ ou 
mean, Glamis. Comyn’s head colic. 
Glamis. That is the dog you bougi't. 
Uncle said so. Not Stirling. No money 
could buy Stirling.” 


be ee OD 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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How Famous Movie Stars 











Keep their “BOBS” so Attractive 





r-QONHE simplicity of the bob, and the 
modern styles of hair dress, make 
beautiful hair a necessity. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Ordinary, old time methods, however, will 
not do. To bring out the REAL BEAUTY, 
the hair must be shampooed properly. [ 





Why year after year discriminating 
women depend upon this simple method 
of shampooing. 


How it brings out all the natural 
life, wave and color and gives the hair 
that wonderful gloss and silky sheen so 
much desired. 


particles of dust and dirt that stick to the 
| scalp. 
| After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 
| use another application of Mulsified, again 
| working upa lather and rubbing it in briskly 
| as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
| hair and scalp in at least two changes of clear, 
fresh, warm water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 
OU will notice the difference in your 


ee: 








Proper shampooing makes it softand silky. 

It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the nat- 
ural wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, 
glossy and bright. 

\\ hen your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
still and gummy, and it feels harsh and disagree- 
ab'« to the touch, it is because your hair has not 
becn shampooed properly. 

Vhile your hair must have frequent and regu- 
lar washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand 








MULSITFPTED 





the harsh effect of free alkali which is common in 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why leading motion picture stars and 
discriminating women, everywhere, now use 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. 
It does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. Even while wet it will 
feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch and be so 
clean it will fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage— 
and it will be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in 
the world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





First, wet the hair and scalp 
in clear, warm water. Then 
apply a little Mulsified cocoa- | 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the scalp 
and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls 
make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 
| THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘* Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
entitled ‘‘Why ProperShampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE. 


City or Town...... 


27-M-18 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





briskly with the finger tips, soas 
toloosen the dandruff and small 





In Canada address THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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MISS MAE MURRAY, Love/y Movie Star, believes that 
acorn is excess-baggage . 


- aS Casy to get as postage stamps! 


. . with Bluesjay at every drug 








Here’s a vital “foot-note” 
A new way to end Corns 


For the feet of Madame and Monsieur ... for 
working feet and dancing feet... for feet that 
are fleet and for feet that are lovely... for 
all feet . . . Here, indeed, zs an interesting 
foot-note. Your old friend, Blue-jay, has taken 
on a new burst of efficiency... new refine- 
ments and perfections. Always the safest and 
gentlest way to end a corn, Bluesjay in its new- 
style 1927 package has acquired added finesse! 


No change has been made in the Bluesjay for- 
mula itself. It would be folly to tamper with 
the magic wax which has ended over fifty 
million foot annoyances. But there’s a white 
pad now, instead of a blue one. A creamy- 
white pad to blend with the pearly pinkness of 
the skin. A concession to the fastidious. 


And there’s a more flexible disc, to fit the medi- 
cation perfectly even over the odd-shaped corn. 
To say nothing of the sprightly new package 
...a comely cardboard package instead of the 
old-style paper envelope. 


Thus, in keeping with this progressive age, the 
Old Standby of your feet has moved upward and 


onward...with new efficiency and good looks. 


No other way so safe and gentle! There are many 
drastic ways for removing corns. But Blue-jay 
is the gentle way. The safe and convenient 
way. That is why, for 27 years, it has been 


Ng 
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ANN PENNINGTON says: ‘*A corn 
is an evidence of personal neglect. Why 
should anyone keep one. . . when a dainty 
Blue-jay plaster will remove it so quickly, 
so urbanely and comfortably!’’ 





























GENE SARAZEN’S Famous Golfing 
Feet. ‘“Thirty-six holes of golf a day cer- 
tainly doesn’t drive corns away. But Blue- 
jay does. A sensitive toe gets a lot of friction 
in a day on the links. But when a corn ap- 
pears, I put on Blue-jay.”’ 


the favored way. A cool and velvety cushion 
fits over the corn. ‘That stops shoe-friction 
and ends the pain. The medication is “con- 
trolled.” No danger of putting on too much or 
too little. Each plaster contains just the right 
amount of the magic wax to end the corn. A 
single plaster, costing less than five cents, often 
conquers the corn. But even a deep-seated “old 
offender” seldom needs more than a second or 


third. 


‘The new Bluesjay in the new and improved 
package now awaits you at all drug stores... at 
no increase in price. 


For calluses and bunions ... get quick relief and 
comfort with Blue=jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


"New Blue-jay 





April, 1927 
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(;lamis is the dog I got,’’ assented 


Garth, “though I didn’t know his name 
till But I came here to buy Stirling. 
And | did buy Stirling. For ten thousand 
di . Your uncle sold him willingly 
enough. I see why, now. I saw why as 
soot: as I found it was Glamis I had in 
the hamper. In my own country we'd 
call that a dirty deal. I played fair with 
Macbeath. I was honest with him.” 


r}°HE perplexity in her big eyes gave 

[ place to hot indignation. Fiercely she 
broke in on his miserable explanation, 
“You ‘played fair’ with my uncle? 
Played fair! You American multimil- 
lionaires call it playing fair when you come 
to Europe and find us so cruelly pinched 
for money that we have no choice but to 
accept the tons of banknotes you offer us 
for the things our ancestors won for us 
with their lives and with their fortunes, 
and that we prize as hallowed? You take 
advantage of our honorable poverty and 
of our longing for enough money to make 
life less harsh for those we love so you 
drive shrewd Yankee bargains with our 
stark need. 

“In return for our art treasures and the 
other things that are our lives’ holy tradi- 
tions you toss us enough cash to keep us 
a little longer from starving. You tempt 
us beyond our strength and you play on 
our hunger. 

“And you call it ‘playing fair,’ do you? 
And you wonder why hungry Europe 
does not love money-squandering Yankee- 
dom! Would you love the man who came 
to you in your need and offered to ease 
your distress in return for the treasures 
that are dearest to you? Would you? Is 
it pleasant to think that our sacred heir- 
looms are being pawed over and gloated 
over and bragged over by millionaire vul- 
garians? Playing fair! Your ideas of 
sportsmanship seem to be 

“On a par with your uncle’s?”’ sup- 
plemented Roy, as angry as she. ‘Not 
quite. The vulgar Yankee millionaires, as 
you so courteously call us, give full value 
for all they buy. And please remember 
they couldn’t buy anything at all from 
you people if it wasn’t for sale. There is 
that to think of. We give full value, we 
vulgarians. We pay in honest cash.” 


“TXUROPEANS know, better than we, 

how often they foist fake art treasures 
on us, instead of the real ones we pay for. 
Every few months the papers expose some 
such fraud. I paid your uncle ten thousand 
dollars for Stirling. He gave me a bill of 
sale and a transfer for him. Then he 
palmed off on me a dog that isn’t worth 
one-thirtieth of ten thousand dollars. Yet 
you sneer at our sportsmanship!” 

“T can’t believe my uncle did any such 
abominable thing!” she declared. “‘ You 
must have misunderstood him. And he 
would no sooner sell Stirling than, 
than ——”’ 

“{ see now he wouldn’t,” agreed Roy 
dryly. “But he took the price for him and 
save me the receipt, with Stirling’s name 

nit. By the way, let me set you straight 

i one thing. You spoke of my being a 

\ultimillionaire vulgarian. The last part 

i it probably was true enough. I can’t 
prove I’m not a vulgarian. But as for 

cing a multimillionaire, well, let me daz- 
ie you with a full list of my wealth at the 
present minute.” 

_ “Tam not interested, I’m afraid,” she 
Devan, 

“On my oath,”’ he went on, unheeding, 
my worldly wealth consists of these 
badly mussed clothes I’m wearing, and 
(his gold watch of doubtful pawnableness, 
aid something under forty dollars in 
actual cash. That is the financial status 
oi this particular vulgar Yankee multi- 
millionaire. No, it isn’t either,” he added 
aS a memory struck him. “I’m due to be 
out of a job as soon as my boss hears how 
! have failed over here. So this forty 
dollars, or less, represents not only my 


oo assets but my prospects a3 
well, 
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He spoke lightly, but there was an un- 
dercurrent far beneath the surface of his 
flippancy that reached the girl’s heart. 
Keenly she eyed him for a moment. 
Then she said, “I’m sorry. Tell me.”’ 

Briefly, concisely, yet fully. he told her 
who he was and of his mission to Europe. 
He said nothing of Phyllis Belden, not 
through desire for concealment, but be- 
cause the secret was not his. Phyllis had 
bound both him and herself to secrecy as 
to theirengagement. The fact that Phyllis 
had broken her part of the compact, in tell- 
ing Brant Ulrich of the affair, did not seem 
to Garth a justification to himself for 
breaking his own share of the pledge of 
silence. But he told all the rest of the 
sorry tale, including his several interviews 
with Macbeath and his last night’s escape 
from bondage. He ended with an account 
of the theft of his luggage and valuables 
from Ferrol station. 

The positions of the two changed, with- 
out the conscious knowledge of either, 
during his short recital. At its conclusion 
they were standing close together in the 
hollow, and somehow their hands had be- 
come interclasped. Thus they stood for a 
few seconds after Garth had finished 
speaking. 


ATHLEEN started back, as if waking 
from sleep. Gently she withdrew her 
hands from the man’s grasp into which 
they had crept as he talked. But her eyes 
were soft and shining. 

“Tt sounds like a lie,” Roy began 
gloomily, “‘and I can’t expect you to be- 
lieve any of it.” 

“T do believe it!’’ she cried in eager 
acceptance. “I do believe it, Roy. You 
know I do. Oh, you poor, poor boy! You 
poor gallant boy!”’ 

“Thanks,” he said shortly, his voice 
not all steady. ‘‘That pays for the whole 
thing. It makes it all worth while. Of 
course, I haven’t any proof to offer you.” 

‘““Proof!”’ she repeated in high scorn. 
** As if I need proof! You men are always 
harping on proof and on logic and all 
that! But a woman’s intuition clears the 
whole journey at one stride, while proof 
and logic are still stumbling along an inch 
at a time. Don’t insult yourself, or me, 
by talking about proof, Roy.” 

“T think,” he said chokingly, “I think 
I am happier than ever I dreamed I could 
be. I didn’t think anyone could believe 
in me like that. It makes me ashamed 
that I’m not better worth it. I told you 
your eyes always make me feel as if I were 
in church. I wish ——” 

He broke off, catching himself by sharp 
recollection of Phyllis Belden and of the 
wrong he was doing her by letting his 
heart and soul go out so to this clear-eyed 
Scottish girl whom he had known so short 
a time. To change the dangerous theme 
he said in sudden remorse, ‘‘ But here I’ve 
been telling you about myself, and whin- 
ing for your trust and your sympathy, 
and all the time it is you who need com- 
forting! You were crying when I came 
here. God knows, I don’t want to intrude 
on your trouble, unless I can be of help. 
But I think you know I’d give anything 
in the world to help.” 


HE reddened. Then her eyes met his, 
squarely as a boy’s, and she made an- 
swer in all simplicity: “I was crying 
because I believed I had been horribly mis- 
takenin you. And I was crying because I 
knew you were in danger, for Mr. Ulrich 
has offered a personal reward of two hun- 
dred pounds to the constables to arrest 
you. And I was crying because I thought 
I was never going to see you again.” 
With a wordless cry he broke in on her 
amazing confession so frankly and quietly 
spoken. He took an impulsive step to- 
ward her, his arms half outstretched. 
Then his hands fell heavily to his side. 
His face went grim and he turned away. 
She looked at him in troubled appeal. 
Then, as he did not speak nor stir, she 
continued in a half-ashamed defiance, “I 
can tell you something more. Do you 
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A plain slab marks the grave of Benjamin 
Franklin and his wife, Deborah. It is in 
the Old Christ Church burying ground, 
Philadelphia. 


It is not that we ourselves may re- 
member, that we erect a memorial. 
For the memory of those dear to us 
is everlasting. But that we may give 
outward sign to the sacred thoughts 
which their memory brings to us. 


Rock of Hges 


“Whe Flawless Barre Granite” 





Number Three of a Series 
Benjamin 


Franklin 


Statesman and diplomat 
—who helped frame the 
Constitution of the 
United States and who 































won for his country the 
friendship and aid of 
France; philosopher and 
writer; pioneer in elec- 
trical research; dean of 
American printers. 


cc . 
Mark Every Grave’’ 





Het, 





Our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanship and material, 


Write for Booklet “J” 
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Send 10c for “‘Artistic Home Decoration,” 


a helpful book on modern deco- 
rative schemes by Miss Ruby Brandon, our Home 
Betterment Expert. Shows, in colors, rooms ar- 
tistically done in Alabastine. Gives just the help 
you need in planning attractive interiors. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
744 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





propriate Colors for 


Bedroom 
“Walls 


With Alabastine, walls of bedrooms 
are easily suited to each occupant’s 
taste. By intermixing or adding 
white, any tint or shade is possible 
—20 colors to choose from. In a min- 
ute Alabastine is made ready for any 
surface. You can apply it yourself if 
a decorator is not available. And it 
doesn’t rub off; yet it washes off 
easily when required. Sanitary, eco- 
nomical, non-fading, durable; it’s 
the ideal wall coating. 
You are not getting genuine Alabastine 


unless the Cross and Circle is printed in 
Red on the package—Ask for it by name. 


labastin 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 























































































A Bi 
foyle Fabric” 
that is wash- | 


“a able madeintoa . 
frock of Jenny's | 
i & wy i . 





are beautiful... 
each is practica 
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ERFECTLY adapted 

to the sport mode for 
spring, Aberfoyle Fabrics 
are simple enough for the 
street, charming enough 
for afternoon, practical 
enough for every day and 
many days of wear. 

It is hard to realize that 
Aberfoyle Fabrics, espe- 
cially rayons, can be 
washed — woven as they 
are in refined shades or 
daring colors. 

Yet the makers of Aber- 
foyle Fabrics have proved 
their colors and designs— 
for each piece of material 
before it leaves the mills is first washed with 
soap and water. This is the foundation for the 
Aberfoyle guarantee of—“fast to sun and water.” 

Now you can wash your frock of rose rayon 
or your fancy cotton, so daintily plaided. 


April, 1927 
























VEN the exquisite 
shadings, the fragile Wy f 
weaves, the gayest pat- he ae 
terns in Aberfoyle Fab- we ae | 
rics can be laundered, just yA : i 
asyou would launder any pe” 
fine wash fabric. \ y If 
The artistic fancy of ) | I 
modern designers, with : f 
years of experience in ’ 
dyeing and weaving, has ’ ¥ 
gone into the fashioning 
of Aberfoyle Fabrics. On Y 
the boards around which 
these beautiful materials ™ ) 
are wrapped you will al- 
ways find a guarantee 
—the name — Aberfoyle. 
Makesure you look for that name before you buy. Fe tg meer?" 
In leading department and retail storesAberfoyle ~—~—_—~_~__ ~-- 
Fabrics, inexpensively priced, are ready for 
your selection. Distributed to wholesalers ex- 
clusively by Galey & Lord, Inc., New York City. 





A tailored and slim 
frock by Cheruit, for 
all its smartness, may 
be washed when made 












FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The name ABERFOYLE 011 
the ends of the board 
around which the mate- 
rial is rolled is a guarantee 
of quality and fast colo’. 
Each piece is first dyed 
in the yarn, and then 
hoseanie laundered be- 
fore leaving the mill. 
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know where we are? This is the Blasted 
Heath. You’ve read about it in Macbeth. 
The witches used to haunt this hollow 
we're standing in. It was here they met 
King Macbeth, after the battle at Forres 
when he beat the Norwegian pirates. 
That’s in the play too. It was here his 
son, Hamish MacBheathaig, met them on 
his way home to Cawdor, and heard the 
prophecy about the Luck of the Laird de- 
pending on his collies. 

‘Highlanders think this hollow still is 
haunted. The peasants say the witches 
are still here, invisible, and that if anyone 
in sorrow comes here and asks them a 
favor, they may grant it if they are in 
good humor. Of course, that is foolish 
superstition. But when people are in 
trouble they aren’t ashamed to turn to 
superstition, are they? I came here early 
thismorning. Imadeawish—that I could 
see you again and could believe in you 
again. Honestly, I did, Roy.” 

She spoke as simply and with as much 
dearth of coquetry as a child. Her words 
went through the man like the breath of 
God. He clenched his fists till the nails bit 
into his palms, as he fought for self-control 
and as he sought in vain to conjure up the 
once glamorous memory of the girl to 
whom he was betrothed. Then a wave of 
strange happiness swept over him. 

“T am going to win!” he told her, half 
savagely. ‘“‘I’m going to win. I don’t 
know how. But I’m going to. I know it. 
The way to win this fight is not to hide 
out here, like a licked puppy. I’m going 
to find Stirling, first of all. When I’ve 
found him it’ll be up to me to get him 
safely to America in spite of Brant Ulrich 
and in spite of Macbeath. I can figure out 
my line of work when I’ve found the dog. 
Have you any idea where he’s hidden? 
Don’t tell me if you’d rather not or if you 
think it is disloyal.” 


‘| WOULD be more loyal to my uncle by 
keeping him from a dishonest deed than 
in helping him do it by not telling you,” 
she made reply. “All I know is that Stir- 
ling wasn’t at the castle the night you 
left. Uncle told me he had sent him with 
Comyn to help out for a week in driving 
the sheep to the pastures on Cateran 
Mountain for the spring grazing. He said 
Comyn’s collie, Glamis, had gone lame.” 

“Where is Cateran Mountain?”’ 

“About seven or eight miles the other 
side of Thross.”’ 

“‘That’s where I’m off to, then,” he said, 
making ready to climb out of the hollow. 
“T can go close to Thross. It would be 
safe enough, I suppose, to go straight 
through it. It’s the last place they’d ex- 
pect me to be. By this time the constables 


are probably hunting for me ten miles 
from there. It may be a false clew I’m on. 
But it’s the only one. If Stirling isn’t on 
Cateran Mountain I can start my search 
over again. Good-by. You’re not to worry 
about me. And—and I can’t say what I 
want to, about the way your faith has 
made a new man of me.” 

Abruptly, he ran up the side of the hol- 
low and set off toward the distant village. 
He heard her cry of protest, but he dared 
not answer it, nor so much as turn back to 
look at her. 

Down the long slope of barren heath he 
ran, and along the peat-piled bottom land 
at the bog’s edge, thence entering a twisted 
fold of moorland that brought him out, at 
last, on open and level ground a few miles 
from Thross. 


ERE the path widened into a rough 

moor road of sorts. Ahead, some dis- 
tance beyond the next rise, was the village, 
cut off from view by the crest of the low 
swell of ground. 

A mile to the left, a town of tents and 
of booths and the like had sprung into 
life, on the flat moor, since last Garth had 
taken this indirect route to Thross. 

For a moment Roy stared in surprise 
at the array of tent peaks and flags and 
at the slowly expanding bulk of a mam- 
moth captive balloon amid the cluster of 
impromptu shelters. 

Then the far-off strains of three merry- 
go-rounds came to him, mixed with the 
faint-heard cries of barkers, and he noted 
throngs of holiday folk converging to- 
ward the tents from every direction. He 
knew this must be the yearly Spring Holi- 
day fair to which Kathleen had hoped he 
might take her. 

He favored the scene of festivity with 
no more than a passing glance, after that, 
but breasted the gentle rise leading toward 
Thross. 

Over the crest, from the direction of the 
village, came jolting an ancient motor 
car, and descended the slope directly to- 
ward him. When it was but fifty yards 
away, someone in it gave a shout. The 
voice was Brant Ulrich’s. Brant was in 
the tonneau, with two thickset men in 
uniform. A third uniformed man was 
sitting beside the driver. 

Ulrich leaped up, pointing triumphantly 
toward Garth, and bawling to the con- 
stables something whose nature Roy could 
only guess. The voice was as of aman who 
sets dogs after an alley cat. 

The constables leaned forward. The 
driver put on all speed. Down upon the 
cornered fugitive roared and clanked the 
aged car, with its avid load of man 
hunters. 


(To be Concluded in the May Home Journal) 





Flelpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
ae LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
a.: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 
cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. (New edition.) Price, 
50 cents. 

JOURNAL Houses. (New edition.) Price, 50 
cents. 


{iow TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


iiow To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


WuaT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING. THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS. An enlarged 
editions no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine, containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
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Diowses and Skirts .<..:;'..-. . Sas 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). . 35 
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Childven’e Clothes’... «5 2 28a 
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he heels dont slip 


New or old, Wilbur Coon 
Shoes hug your heel snug- 
ly. Your hose wear long- 
er. You avoid blisters and 
that annoying plop-plop- 
plop of a loose shoe. Yes-- 


At Last! A made-to-measure fit 
in ready-to-wear shoes 
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The more distinctive your foot a 
h h d ° . fi a di Lenyth 
the harder it is to fit—ordinary 
shoes are made for ordinary feet. 
See how lovely your foot looks 
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RIP apy in a Wilbur Coon Shoe. Willur Coon Shoes fil at eact 
of the five important pomls 
A wonderful one- f r 
strap that will fit Will oon Shoes fi} everywhere 
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ee de. hard- The principle of special measurements on which 
Wilbur Coon Shoes are built makes the heel of the 
on shoe hug the foot—as do the sides, the instep, the 
200 sizes arch, Your foot looks neater, daintier. Your shoe 
on sas stays in shape, wears longer—while you enjoy glo- 
Airy ee ty rious comfort from shoes that really fit. Models for 
You can get AA all occasions, mostly $7.00 to $11.00. See your Wil- 
heel, A instep, B bur Coon dealer. 
all, or any com- 
aor, as wate Write for free booklet, “Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit”. 
cial needs of your . 
own foot, 
Ready-to-wear. 
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Tes boys and 
girls do need a hot, 
nourishing breakfast. 
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es HRISTIANITY is the most rapidly growing re- 
MB: ligion in India, even though it has less than two 
A Gosteeea| per cent of the population as its adherents so far. 
On the other hand, Zoroastrianism, the only 

2: other religion now living which had any influence 
on the Bible, is rapidly approaching extinction because its 
followers, the Parsis,. refuse to adapt it to other people or 
to receive converts on any terms whatever. Conversations 
which I had with the people of both these ancient religions 
convinced me that there is a significance in the contrast 
which is relevant to the new sort of work that the situation 
demands from the Christians. So far as lack of adaptation 
is concerned, the missionaries may find a warning in the 
coming doom of the worship of Ormazd, the Zoroastrian 
deity, which began a thousand years before Christ. 

The warning is needed despite the present Christian 
growth. Missionaries in all parts of India and of various 
denominations assured me that more intelligent and sym- 
pathetic adaptation of their forms of worship and method of 
religious instruction to the Indian temperament was one of 
their chief needs. 

Parsis whom I saw in Bombay at the devouring of their 
dead by the vultures told me, without any lack of devotion, 
that their religion had about run its 
course. When I asked one of them why 
the adherents of the faith were deliber- 
ately making its perpetuation impossible, 
he replied, “‘It is not essential that we 
continue. We have done our work.” 
Then he added, perhaps in a spirit of 
mockery, ‘‘The Christians are coming to 
India now. They have the great truth of 
good and evil which their fore- 
runners were taught by us. 
They can go on from where we 
stop.” 

The influence of Zoroastrian- 
ism upon what became eventu- 
ally the religion of the West 
goes back to the days of the 
Babylonian exile when the Jews 
came in contact with the Parsis 
and, according to the scholars, 
borrowed from them the beliefs 
for the Old Testament teaching 
of the eternal conflict between 
good and evil. The three wise 
men in the story of the star of 
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By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


IMustrated by L. F: Wilford 


the East guiding them to the birthplace of Jesus were 
probably priests of Zoroaster. 

Today there are only a scant hundred thousand 
Parsis, most of whom live in Bombay, where they are 
the chief merchants. The Indian Christians 
outnumber them fifty to one. Their birth 
rate is lower than that of France. Thanks to 
the fact that they are prosperous, well edu- 
cated and have the best standard of living 
there is in India, their death rate is also low, 
so for the time being, they are just about 
holding their own, numerically—but no more -~ —...= 
than that; and the birth rate is still decreas- 
ing. They will receive no new adherents 
from outside their own religious community. They refuse 
to accept into their faith even the husband or wife of a 
Parsi who marries outside the group. No living ember from 
the sacred fire of a Parsi temple now ex- 
isting may be passed on to light a fire at 
any new shrine. 

So the vultures, which I saw with both 
horror and fascination perched upon the 
parapets of the Towers of Silence in Bom- 
bay, watching and waiting for the Parsi 
dead, will have a longer posterity than 
the men and women whose bodies they 
tear to pieces upon the tower tops. This use of 
the vultures is the ancient funeral rite of the 
Zoroastrians, based on the belief that there must 
be no contamination of the sacred elements of 
fire and earth by burning or burial. But I had 
found the theory more convincing in a book than 
when I was actually watching the birds. They 
are the most sinister-appearing creatures in all 
India, the land of crows and hawks and kites, 
the land which depends on the birds of the air 
for the removal of its carrion. 

There are five of these round towers in a most 
beautiful garden on the heights of the city over- 
looking the sea. There also is a temple, in which 
Parsi priests attend the perpetual fire, and seats 
and pavilions among the flowers wheie the 
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friends of the dead may wait for the birds to do their work. 
There are two hundred vultures. All day long they perch 
on the parapet of one of the towers in an unbroken circle, 
looking in all directions, blinking in the sunlight. They see 
the Parsi bearers coming up through the garden and climb- 
ing the steps of a tower. The always overfed flock rises 
sluggishly like a brown cloud. There isa 
~~ horrible beating of the air by many slow- 
By, $ moving wings, a circling above the garden 
umn: and then a swooping of the birds all together 
/ to the tower where the bearers have placed 
. their long burden. Down below, the friends 
if MN of the dead are making their devotions at the 
“el gee” shrine or waiting among the flowers. It is all 
over in two hours. There is nothing left to 
contaminate the elements except the bones, 
which the hot sun will crumble to dust and 
which the rains will wash away. The two 
hundred vultures rise again, spread into a 
circle and alight once more on the parapet to 
blink in the sun and watch. There are three or four {uner- 
als each day. The birds need never fly outside the garden 
inclosure for food. 

At Bombay, also, I had two demonstrations of the tre- 
mendous hold that religion as such, or any symbol «/ reli- 
gion, regardless of its name or kind, has on the people of 
India. One was at a modern art show in the town hall. 
There were enough paintings to cover the four walls of a 
huge assembly hall. All the exhibitors were Indian «tists 
and the pictures had all been painted within a year. ully 
twenty-five per cent of them were religious subjects. ‘here 
were many imaginary portraits of temple priests and holy 
men, pictures showing Hindu rites and festivals in the }}omes 
of the people and at village shrines. Several artists exhibited 
portraits of their daughters with the sacred ash marks of 
devotion painted on their foreheads. The Brahman who 
took me to the gallery asked me how the collection com- 
pared with modern Western pictures. I told him that it 
would be impossible to find in an American or European 
city an exhibit of current paintings suggested by the bible 
or even festivals and services in the present-day Christian 
church. He seemed puzzled. 

The other incident was at a Catholic shrine of Our Lady 
in the outskirts of the city. Several Hindu men and women 
were bowed down before it and praying. I asked a priest 
if they were converts. ‘‘Oh, no,” he replied, ‘but that makes 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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The Preparations of Elizabeth Arden are Effective 


Because they are formulated with scientific purpose 


Elizabeth Arden 
recommends these Preparations for 


your care of the skin at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes all impurities from the 
pores. Cleanses thoroughly, and soothes the skin, leaving it soft 


and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, firms, and clarifies 
the skin. A gentle bleach and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds out wrinkles and 
lines. Excellent for a thin, lined or aging face, and as a preven- 


tive of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin food for sensitive 
shins, Keeps the skin soft and smooth. Recommended also for a 
full face, as it nourishes without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and firms the tissues, 
tio/tens the skin, Important for the treatment of a fallen contour 
or jlabby neck. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. A greaseless astringent cream which 
y 7 . 
clo.°s Open pores, corrects their laxness and refines the coarsest 


. $1, $2.50. 


Veoetian Amoretta Cream. An exquisite protective cream, 
a smooth natural bloom to the skin. Prevents roughness and 
cicoping. A becoming powder foundation. $1, $2. 


Po idre d’Illusion. Powder of superb quality, fine, pure, ad- 
hert. Tllusion (a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


and made with immaculate purity 





> LIZABETH ARDEN believes that no one cream can do everything. She 
has formulated her scientific Preparations according to definite needs 
~ of the skin. Her Venetian Cleansing Cream is made of oils that melt 


with just the slight warmth of the face. And so they liquefy and penetrate 
the depths of the pores to cleanse them. Yet these are not oils that the skin 
absorbs. Rather, it rejects them—and all dust and impurities with them. On 
the other hand, the nourishing creams—Orange Skin Food and Velva Cream— 
are compounded of oils which are absorbed by the skin. And so they keep it 
smooth and full, and correct lines and wrinkles. 

This scientific method is behind the making of every one of the Elizabeth 
Arden Preparations. Fresh eggs, fine oils and essences, lemon juice, flower 
extracts—all of superlative quality—go into the making of the creams, tonic 
and astringent. Only vegetable colors tint the powders. You can eat the skin 
foods, if you wish. So carefully are all the Venetian Toilet Preparations 
made that no taint can mar their immaculate perfection. 

You can follow the Elizabeth Arden method in the care of your skin at 
home with wonderful results. If you would like Miss Arden’s personal advice 
on the correct care of your health and skin, Miss Arden will be happy to have 
you write her. 


Write for a copy of “Tue Quest or tHE BeautiFut,” Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct care of the skin according to her scientific method. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops all over the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia and the Far East, South America, West Indies and the U.S. Possessions. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 


DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
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“2000 Miles 
of Startling 


Beauty’ 


A Travel Book— FREE 








Westbound Points of Interest Eastbound 
Fe] We|_Logan to Garrison via Butte | 7X2") "x2 
1 41 2 





Three Forks, M — 
Elevation, 4,06) fost, ia 1:55 |12:06 
Be rae ass anttos ” Seattle, 841 miles pm | am 
Lewis and Clark spent several days 
here in 1805. They named the three 
rivers—which merge near here to 
form the Mizsouri—Jefferson, Madison 
and Gallatin, for three eminent states- 
men. Here Sakakawia, the Indian wo- 
man, who guided the expedition, found 
the place of her capture by hostile Indians 
several years before. A bronze tablet, in 
ithe public park of Three Forks, honors 
her memory. 
Popiilation; 1920, 1,071. 





4:44|3:52 
am am 








5:04) 4:13 


‘Sappington, Montana, and 1:35 11:45 
am | am J 


efferson River : pm | pm 
Branch lines from here go to points in 
the Madison River Valley. 
ae Lewis and Clark Cavern 1:19 |11:30 
(National Monument in High pm | pm 

Mountain on North of Train) 
A wonderful cave in the mountain on 
the right (going west) and left (going 
east) was set aside, with a quarter 
section of land, as the Lewis and Clark 
Cavern National Monument, by act of 
President Roosevelt on May 11, 1908. 
Tobacco Root Mountains 
i 215 |11:24 

5:24/4:36] Here the Tobacco Root Mountains} 1:1 
am | am |are prominent on the south and Bull} pm | pm 
Mountain on the north (less conspicu- 
ous). West of here the railroad is on an 
island in the braided stream of the @? 
ferson River, but before Whitehall is 
reached (on the westward trip), the 
Jefferson is left behind. 


Whitehall, Montana 
5:36) 4:50 Elevation, 4,371 ag i 
‘acoma, ™ 
ete Fred live esslos, bearties 809 miles 
A branch line runs from Whitehall up 
the Jeflerson River Valley. Virginia 
City, Bannock and other old placer 
towns, in this region, produced more than 
$60,000,000 in early days. Bannock 
was the first capital of the state. Gold 
was discovered here in 1862. Plummer's 
outlaws were active in the region until 
cleaned out by the Vigilantes. 
Population, 1920, 629. 
6:09 | 5:30 | Spire Rock (On Southwest of Track) |12:43]10:47 
am | am By looking ahead on the left (west-| pm | pm 
bound) or the right (eastbound) you will 
see a bare dome of granite—-Spire Rock. 


§:20)4:31 
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a Homestake Pass 
About | About Paste 6,356 feet : About pbeat | 
6:53|6:131 ‘This is the backbone of the continent |£2:21/10: 







am | am | —the Continental Divide. On the west | Pm 
side of the Homestake tunnel a view 

straight down 1,000 feet into the valley is 
famous. On the west of the tunnel, 


























I will send you, without charge, this 
book—alive with color and interest— 
describing in an unique way the route of 
the Northern Pacific to the 


Pacific Northwest and 
Yellowstone Park 


Fascinating bits of history and interesting 
information about the country through 
which the train passes are arranged oppo- 
site a time table. Places are described in 
order of their appearance, and from this 
book you learn what you may expect to 
see—and when. 


Let me help you with your vacation 
plans. Please fill out the coupon below. 
A. B. S. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


(151) 
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Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
705 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Name 





Address 





Books or trips I am Round Trip Summer 
interested in Fare from Chicago 

0 Yellowstone Park ‘ : P $59.35 
O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 


O Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 
oO Pacific Northwest Rostinnd 90.30 
O Rainier Park ) Tacoma 90.30 


O Alaska (Skagway) : atti 190.30 

O Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to 66.90 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 

(all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 

I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 


“Route of the North Coast 
Limited” 
SSSCESEEREEeeeeeees o PETE TEE EIT TET yy 
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Dressing the World of Fashion for a Gentury 


(Continued from Page 15) 


splendid that it became part of the col- 
lection in the Galerie d’Appollon in the 
Palais du Louvre, where it remained for 
almost fifty years and then was sold for 
some reason or other. 

My studies, which were interrupted by 
the war of 1870 and the terror of the Com- 
mune that followed, were resumed 
with the Thiers’ administration 
and peace. In 1872 I was 
laid low by a severe illness, 
from which I was long in 
convalescing, and again 
my education went by 
the board. Because 
of these two interrup- 
tions I did not pass 
my examinations 
until I wasnineteen. 

At last, however, 

I attained my bac- 
calaureate. The 
day following that 
upon which I re- 
ceived my degree I 
was a full-fledged em- 
ploye of my father’s 
firm. There was no in- 
terlude for adjustment, 
for looking things over; no 
discussion of any other career; 
indeed, no thought of one. In so 
far as our family was concerned, 
our destiny was a foregone con 
clusion. I am sure that my 
father, who, with all his kindness, was a 
decided despot, never dreamed that my 
brother and myself might aspire to be 
other than couturiers. Nor did'we. 

Curiously enough there was never a 
word spoken about our entering the busi- 
ness. Neither Gaston or I ever said: 
“Father, I think I should like to go into 
the shop with you.”’ Nor did he ever say 
to us: “‘My sons, now that you are grown, 
I should like to have you come into this 
business that I have built up, and carry 
it on.’’ Never a suggestion or anything 
like that. We simply went to work with 
him as sheep enter the pen, and with 
about as much self-determination. How 
could we have done anything else, born as 
we were, in the business, surrounded by 
its problems, steeped in its traditions, and 
the adoring sons of a man who, for all his 
gentleness, held but two above him in 
authority, God and the Emperor? 

I had to leave the shop shortly after 
my installation for one year, in order to 
serve my “volontariat.”” My brother 
came for me, I remember, when I was in 
the midst of selling a dress, and told me 
that I had to be at the barracks at five 
o’clock, and to turn my customer over to 
someone else. My resumption of my post 
was done with almost as much expedition. 
The year following I left service on the 
evening of October 31, and on the morn- 
ing of November 1, at half past-nine I 
was back on the job once more, never again 
to leave it. 


Building Up Capital 


Y BROTHER and I took up our per- 
manent posts around 1874. To Gas- 
ton fell the business end of the shop. The 
man who had been in charge of this depart- 
ment and who had been with my father 
since 1858 retired shortly after my broth- 
er’s appointment and Gaston took his 
place. There he remained for twenty years 
as manager and chief cashier. Noone, both 
in temperament and aptitude, could have 
been better suited for the task. 
Extraordinary as it may seem it was 
not until my brother began to take an 
active interest in the firm that we began 
to invest and build up a capital. . The 
management of the moneys had been left 
entirely to the old cashier; and my father, 
until Gaston took hold of things, had sim- 
ply spent each year the money he had 
made the year before. It never occurred 













J. P. Worth, at 


seventeen, 


to him that later he might want to retire 
and live on his capital, and often, instead 
of investing his surplus, he would leave 
it in his safe until he had accumulated 
perhaps four or five hundred thousand 
francs—a hundred thousand dollars or 
so—and then he would say: ‘‘ Now I shall 
be able to build something at 
Suresnes.”” Our place at Sur- 
esnes was his passion. He 
spent eight hundred thous- 
and francs on its build- 
ings alone, of which 
today not one brick 
remains. This state- 
ment is made in no 
spirit of deprecating 
my father or his 
financial methods. 
He was simply an 
artist, with no un- 
derstanding of 
money matters. 
Gaston put a stop to 
this haphazard way 
of doing business, and 
soon had the firm or- 
ganized on as_ sound, 
solid and conservative a 
basisasa bank. He pointed 
out to my father how absurd 
it was to leave his money lying 
idle in his safe, not even draw- 
ing interest, and prevailed upon 
him to put it to work. This my 
father did, and under the wise and careful 
guidance of my brother invested to such 
good purpose that he left quite a fortune 
when he died. 


The MacMahon Administration 


T SHOULD be noted here that the 

wealth he acquired did not come from the 
shop in the Rue de la Paix. Had he not 
made investments in other than his own 
business, our inheritance would have been 
very little. For it must not be thought 
that fortunes are made in a single trade, 
particularly in that of making dresses. 

When Marshal MacMahon succeeded 
M. Thiers as president of France, society 
was revolutionized. From the sobriety 
and depression and dullness of the post- 
war era the Elysée became as brilliant a 
center of elegance as any royal court. It 
was more democratic, however, and at its 
receptions and dinners one might meet 
the wives of manufacturers and great 
bankers seated next to the Duchess Dou- 
deauville and other of the Parisian aris- 
tocracy. Men were perhaps more readily 
received than women; but once, when I 
had occasion to attend a reception, I ob- 
served that in spite of its lowering of the 
social barriers a trifle, so to speak, it quite 


‘equaled the Tuileries in magnificence and 


beauty. An administration could hardly 
have been more distinguished than M. 
MacMahon’s. 

Two of the old régime, who still main- 
tained their great social rank in this ad- 
ministration, were Princess Metternich 
and Duchess de Morny. Princess Met- 
ternich was commonly known as “La 
Princesse”’ and Duchess de Morny as “La 
Duchesse,”’ and it was never considered 
necessary to add their names. These two, 
by the way, were of inestimable aid to my 
father in his business of revolutionizing 
fashion, of giving the impulse, the “‘élan”’ 
to a mode. They liked his models and 
were always willing to introduce them, 
especially ‘‘La Princesse,’”” who was the 
more daring of the two. Not that his in- 
novations ever sacrificed beauty to au- 
dacity in styles either revived or created. 
Rather, compared to the present mode, 
they were discretion itself. In his time 
women would not have gone even to a 
fancy dress ball dressed as they are today. 
Unless, of course, they wanted merely to 


(Continued on Page 221) 
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Baking 


Yes, Madam, that husband of yours— 
even Buddie or little Mary—can bake 
wonderful biscuits, pancakes, waffles, 
cake, etc., with JENNY WREN. 

Here’s the explanation: 

JENNY WREN contains all of the 
dry ingredients, mixed in correct pro- 
portions. Thus the cause of nine-tenths 
ofall baking failures has been removed 
in advance! Just follow the simple 
JENNY WREN recipes (free in every 
package)andyousimplycan’tgowrong. 

Practically everything known to bak- 
ing can be made with JENNY WREN. 

It means quicker, easier, better bak- 
ing and actually saves money. 

ENNY WREN i /nsures successful 
baking. Every package is guaranteed. 

Most dealers now have JENNY 
WREN. Try a package today. 


THE JENNY WREN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Jenny Wren 


Ready-Mixed FLOUR 







» ~ qo wal Send 10 cc ats for 
Ky CAN —_@ beautiful 16- 
(\ : : page, 5 color 

ON REC: PE 


BOOK 0: send 
25c for -%4 |b. 
sample pa kage. 





© 1927, by Jenny Wren Co, 

















JENNY WREN CO., 
Dept. C-4, Lawrence, Kansas 7 
I accept your offer or offers as checked below 


C Please ship direct one 25-cent trial packar. of 
JENNY WREN [2 1-4 pounds) for which «ind 
25 cents enclosed. 

OI enclose 10 cents for which please send me 
Booklet of JENNY WREN Recipes. 
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Tus is the Nestle Text-o-meter 
that tests your hair before it is 
waved, as accurately as the ocu- 
list tests your eyes, thus assuring 
perfect results. 


| a 


VIOLET HEMING, favorite Broadway \ Star, watching her hair being tested on the Text-o-meter \\ 


? Cixculine preactibes fox yout Peumanentt Wave * 
as accurately ar the Ocullist preactibes for YOUP yes 


EHERE is but one method of per- 


i manent waving that adapts itself to 
% differences in hair structure, that 
treats each head of hair according 
to its individual requirements. And that method 


is Circuline. 


: 

i 
i 
i 








of the ten classes for which Mr. Nessler has made 
ten Circulines, one for each class. It is because 
the Text-o-meter discloses the variation in your 
hair structure and tells your hairdresser which 
Circuline to use in waving it that you are 
assured in advance of perfect results in the end. 


nen eammenenene 
++ 


Whether your hair be fine or coarse, whether 
it is still its natural color, turned white or gray, 
bleached or dyed, the Nestle Circuline Method 
of Permanent Waving assures you absolutely 
perfect results —and it makes no difference 
whether your hair has been waved before or not. 


Remember that no other permanent ge 
In ONE of these 10 Circulines method offers you this immense advantage. All 
; other systems treat your hair alike. They depend 
upon chance — but you need not! Spoiled hair 
cannot be restored. What you want is safety— 
and Nestle Circuline assures you of that! 


you will find your perfect wave 


twenty years of research, designed the Text- 


Less Heat Used for Circuline o-meter — now accessible to every beauty 
Than for a Marcel Wave parlor using the Nestle Circuline Method of Your Wave May Be as Tight 
Permanent Waving. or as Loose as You Yourself ‘Prefer 

Circuline is far advanced over any other method ss hs 

of permanent waving. There is no jerking or No Guesswork in the Circuline Method Your Circuline hairdresser will make three small 
pulling of the head. It eliminates the use of harsh r hair whil test curls on the back of your head—tight, loose 
chemicals, such as borax or ammonia (a chemical he Text-o-meter tests Fase wud ty ¢ you —~_ and medium, so that you may choose in advance 
easily detected by its odor). And the heat required watch, tells your hair dye exactly what —_ the wave you prefer. Then, your entire head will 
is gentle—but 7 minutes of temperate heat— kind of hair you have and places it into one —_— he waved to match that curl. Without doubt, 


without guesswork, it will be as beautiful, as 


actually 100 degrees less than is necessary for 
flowing, as though nature had waved it herself! 


an ordinary marcel wave. 


Nobody ever knew the many variations of 
human hair until Mr. Charles Nessler, the 


mi : } the names of the Circuline hairdressers 
Original inventor of permanent waving, after 


nearest to you. Fill out the coupon now! 


{ Write today for the Circuline booklet por } 


\ Patented July 13, 1926. Other patents pending. 
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C. NESTLE CO. 
12 E. 49th St. 
New York City 

















Please send me your booklet describing 
NESTLE CIRCULINE, also the names and ad- 
/ dresses of the Circuline hairdressers nearest my 
/ address who will give the Nestle Hair Test before 
/ they wave my hair. 
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cautys eaatile 


that adds new virtues 
to the ancient goodness of castile 


C1 toilet soap 
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HAT woman who COSTLIEST in the world. For six cen- 
knows Castile has OF ALL SOAPS Fy turies this has been true—in 
not longed for a Castile TOMAKE fact since Castile was first 


with the modern touch, a 
dainty, generously-lather- 
ing feminine toilet soap 
with all the matchless vir- 
tue of old Castile? And 
here it is; Dona* Castile, 
the loveliest of all toilet 
soaps today. 

You will find Dona Cas- 
tile infinitely bland and 
soothing to your skin, be it ever so delicate. 
Infinitely more sympathetic than any toilet 
soap you have ever used! There is nothing in 
Dona that is the least irritating—no artificial 
scent even, nothing but vegetable oil. The 
fragrance you love in Donacomes only from its 
pure ingredients. 

And there is nothing in the world like olive 
oil to softly cleanse a woman’s skin! And this 
is the secret of Castile; it is the reason why 
Castile has always been—and has always been 
acknowledged—the most beneficial toilet soap 


* Pronounced Don-ya. 





WE COULD REPRODUCE THE 
FINEST OF IMPORTED CASTILE 
SOAP FOR CONSIDERABLY LESS 
THAN IT COSTS TO MAKE DONA 
CASTILE. TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE DONA IS THE COST’ 
LIEST TO MAKE OF ALL PURE, 
i UNSCENTED TOILET SOAPS # 


made, in the province of 
Castilla in northern Spain. 


Is there a woman who 
does not know it? Witness 
the fact that a woman 
rarely thinks of using any- 
thing else for the tender 
skin of her baby! True, she 
may not have used it for 
herself. Not because she 
questioned the virtue of Castile; but there were 
objections to it for her! For one thing, the old- 
fashioned Castile did not give generous quick 
lather—as Dona does, even in cold water! 
(Dona rinses instantly, too!) And again, Castile 
came in such weird, unattractive shapes— 
whereas Dona is beautifully molded for her 
hand, and “hard-milled” too, to make it last 
longer, which the old Castile never was. 

So today millions of women are using Dona 
as a beauty soap, which of course is exactly 
what it is; and as a toilet soap for the whole 
household. For nobody who has ofce used 
Dona willingly uses anything else! Ten cents, 
where you buy your toilet soap. Armour, U.S. A. 
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Castile was first made 
in Castilla, in northern 
Spain, six hundred years 
ago. It has been used 
ever since by the beau- 
ties of Spain, possessors 
of the most gorgeous 
complexions in Europe; 
and by the aristocracy 
of the whole world. 











Pure Olive Oil gives Dona 
Castile its color, fragrance and delicious 
blandness for delicate skins. 


CASTILE 
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sanitary 


METAL SPONGE 


To Wash ALL 
YOUR DISHES 


Modern ingenuity has solved 
the distressing problem of the 
dishpan. The slow, old-fash- 
ioned, unsanitary dish cloth 
has been relegated to the’ dis- 
card. In its place the modern 
housekeeper now uses 





A Soft, Sanitary, Efficient 
Metal Sponge 


You cannot imagine how quickly, 
easily and thoroughly you can wash 
all yourdisheswith this Metal Sponge. 
Silver, glassware, china, pots and 
pans—all are cleaned to suit the most 
fastidious housewife with less time, 
less effort and less annoyance. 





There is only one metal sponge— 
it is 


GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL 
SPONGE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE 
SANITARY 
DISH CLOTH 


Department stores, 5 and 10 cent 
stores, grocery and hardware stores 
sell Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge. It is 
* a big, generous sponge composed of 
innumerable, interlaced coils of shin- 
ing metal. Squeeze it in your hand— 
it is as soft as lamb’s wool. It will 
not rust or corrode. It will not injure 
your hands. Yet it will remove dirt 
and grease better than anything you 
have ever used. 


Hundreds of Other Uses 
in the Home 


Practically every kind of cleaning 
in the home can be done more easily 
» and efficiently with Gottschalk’s 
Metal Sponge. Many women keep 
_ several in the house at all times. 











Especially Valuable to 
Car Owners 


The man who cares for his own 
car finds Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge 
indispensable. Nothing equals it for 
cleaning windshields, fenders and 
=~, Wheels. It will not injure even the 
polished body of your car if used 
properly with soap and water. 


Special Mail Offer 


You will want to try thiswonderful 
cleaner in your own home as soon as 
possible. If yourneighborhood dealer 
cannot supply you immediately, send 
the coupon below with 25 cents and 
x we will mail you your Metal Sponge 

direct postpaid. 






























METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP. Pa 
2726 ae 
N. Mascher St. a 
Phila.,, Pa. weal METAL 
prs SPONGE 
-* SALES CORP. 
2726 N. Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
_- Enclosed please find 25c for 
i which please send me One Gottschalk’s 
“ Metal Sponge. 
f Dealer’s Name 
| 
| 
| 



































Name.. 
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excite ridicule. Therefore it required no 
great daring on the part of “‘La Princesse”’ 
to assist my father in his sartorial revolu- 
tions. It took so little to make one! 

For instance, one day during the Mac- 
Mahon administration ‘‘La Princesse’”’ 
came to see my father about some of her 
things, and during the course of their talk 
he asked: ‘‘By any chance are you going 
to the races, to the Grand Prix tomorrow?” 

“No,” she replied; ‘I haven’t any 
dress that would do, only a black one.”’ 

‘*A black one,”’ he considered. ‘‘ Wait, I 
have it,” abruptly, “‘a parasol—a red 
parasol. Just what the black dress needs.” 

And he found and gave her a parasol of 
poppy red, that 
gay shade of the 


















luxurious materials. Madame de Metter- 
nich wore the first of these models to 
the races, and again started the tongues of 
the haut monde wagging. And thus the 
famous t::nic dress was born. 

She liked to visit my father at his 
Suresnes home as much as did the Princess 
Matilde, and always stayed for a cup of 
tea and was as simple and charming as 
could be, without in the least losing or 
lessening her air of being a great lady. 
She declared herself enchanted with the 
place, and I cannot believe she was re- 
sponsible for the statement printed in her 
memoirs to the effect that the house was 
“‘ridiculous,’’ as she was always exceed- 
ingly truthful and frank—often too much 
so!—and would never have said she liked 

the place if she 
had not. 





cotton umbrellas 
that peasants 
carry. 

The next day 
“La Princesse” 
attended the races 
with her bright 
parasol braving a 
beaming sun, and 
set all fashionable 
Paris to talking. 
Her sunshade was 
the palpitating 
subject of the day 
and ultimately 
became the rage. 
In the end it was 
impossible to go 
anywhere with- 
out seeing para- 
sols like jaunty, 
brilliant flowers 
nodding over the 
heads of pretty 
ladies. 

Such a thing, of 
course, would be 
impossible in this 
mad present. You 
might attend the 
races today with 
your boots on | 
your head and 1 
your hat on your i] 


| 

i) town. 
H 
| 


breath; 


world 


peace! 





f° 2 
| Easter Song 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


| NCE, on a bygone day 
Far in the years withdrawn, 
I can recall I came 

To Nazareth at dawn. 


Over the flower-strewn plain, 
Rich with its old renown, 

Dazzling white in the sun 
Lifted the roofs of the 


Silvered the olive boughs 
In the morning’s gentle 


There was a sense of peace— 
Peace within Nazareth. 
Deep in my heart I know, 
As the years of God 
increase, 
There will come to a burdened 


The gift of Nazareth— 


Princess Ma- 
tilde used to come 
to see my father 
at this house in 
Suresnes at least 
once a year. She 
was much amused 
at his passion for 
adding to it, as 
well as its unusual 
arrangement and 
was always ask- 
ing: “‘And now 
what are you 
building at Su- 
| resnes?”’ 

Upon being 
told she would 
always answer: 
“Well, I shall 
have to come to 
see that, one of 
these fine Sun- 
days.” : 

And come she 
did, assimply and 
humanly as any 
“bourgeoise.”” 

Next to the em- 
press, the Prin- 
cess Matilde and 
the Princess Anna 
Murat had been 
the two most im- 








feet, and create no 
sensation! 

Princess Metternich had the reputation 
of being unconventional to a scandalous 
degree. This was based in part upon her 
singing of ‘Rien n’est sacré pour un 
sapeur’’—There’s nothing sacred to a 
sapper—or “‘La Femme a Barbe’”—The 
bearded woman—to amuse their majes- 
ties, and appearing as a premiére danseuse 
with Madame de Pourtales in the famous 
“Ballet des Abeilles” given before the 
Court. Her contemporaries used to shud- 
der virtuously when they spoke of these 
two scandalous exhibitions. But I happen 
to know that “La Princesse”’ never lost 
her air of being a great lady even when 
involved in these mild diversions, and 
modern Parisiens whose skirts swing above 
their knees would be exceedingly disgusted 
with a dancing frock as long and modest— 
halfway between the ankle and the knee 
and very full—as that she wore in the 
Ballet of the Bees. The skirt was of yellow, 
trimmed with gold; the bodice of brown 
velvet embroidered with stripes of gold 
and with little wings at the back. Except 
for its décolleté, no costume could have 
been more discreet. After her death I 
was much amused to have people come to 
me for ‘‘technical’’ information about this 
famous princess. Compared with the out- 
rageous escapades of the present the 
prankish adventures of her highness were 
nun’s pastime. 


How the ‘‘Short” Dress Started 


ADAME .DE METTERNICH, or 
“*La Princesse,” was the first to wear 
“‘short’”’ dresses. My father had observed 
a street sweeper with her dress tucked up in 
the back and left long in front, forming a 
sort of tunic over her petticoat, and, in- 
spired by a certain grace in the fashion, had 
duplicated it in velvet and satin and other 


portant women of 
the Court. Ma- 
tilde had married a certain Prince Demi- 
doff of San Denato, one of the richest men 
in Russia—the sale of his works of art 
alone was so huge that it took a week to 
get through with it; but this marriage 
had failed, and the princess had returned 
to France to live. Socially she was ex- 
tremely broadminded, and was called the 
“Republican Princess.’’ Her friends often 
used. to rebuke her in jest for being 
“‘republican,”” and she would retort to 
their jibes by saying with a laugh: 
“Why, I have to be a Bonapartist. Had 
it not been for the great Napoleon, I 
should probably be selling oranges on the 
port of Ajaccio!’’ Which shows how great 
was her simplicity. Her salon was the 
meeting place for painters, writers, artists 
and others of Bohemian tastes. 


eMatilde’s Simplicity 
HERE were not many “linked atoms’ 
between her and the empress, chiefly 
because, before Eugénie married the em- 
peror, Matilde had been the one to receive 
at court. Her chief charms were her sim- 
plicity and her good nature. She was not 
what one would call handsome, but she had 
rather a pleasant face, very beautiful 
shoulders and décolleté. The latter, by 
the way, she displayed until the end of her 
days, and quite successfully, as she was 
remarkably well preserved. She dressed 
with a certain elegance, very simply in the 
daytime and rather magnificently in the 
evening. Her avocation was painting, and 
as it was not needful for her to appear 
upon every court occasion, her artistic and 
democratic tastes kept her much at home 
in her. house in the Boulevard de Cour- 
celles. 
She was very fond of my father, had a 
great sympathy and understanding of him 
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At noon—each day 
JAPAN 
TEA 


‘Restful as a 


noonday nap 


Just a cup or two of Japan Green 
Tea to finish off your luncheon. 


Give yourself ten minutes to 
relax as you drink it slowly, 
every mouthful fully savored, 
lingered over to prolong the joy 
of its delightful flavor. 


You’ll feel its restful influ- 
ence in every single nerve. 


You'll get up refreshed, full of 
energy, ready to enjoy a better 
afternoon’s work or recreation. 


You'll make it daily practice 
after just a trial or two! 


Japan Green Tea is tea at its 
best—the natural leaf, uncol- 
ored and unfermented, with all 
the flavor-laden juices preserved 
by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green 
Tea when you buy. 
Put up for the home 
in packages under 
various brands. Sev- 
eral grades and prices. 
The best will cost you 
only a fraction of a 
cent a cup. 























Most Beautiful 
Cuties Ever! 


This season’s patterns 
are bewitching in their ex- 
quisite colors and the soft, 
silky yarns feel good to little 
feet. Your children will de- 
light in these dainty Sox for 
Tots and 7% length Sports 
Hose for older boys and 
girls. Pleasantly priced, too. 


Alwaysask for Randolph 
Cuties—the only genuine 
Cuties. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, send us his 
name, and if youenclose $1 
we will send youoursample 
box. Be sure to state size 
and whether you want Sox 


for Tots or Cuties Sports 
% length hose. 


Tell your children to fill in 
coupon below for free mem- 
bership in The Cuties Club 
and get cute Cuties button. 


Trade Mark on Every Pair 


RANDOLPH MILLS 
Dept. A-4, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 





TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & CANADA 


SOX FOR TOTS 


AND % LENGTH SPORTS HOSE 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
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RANDOLPH MILLS, Dept. A-4 
Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I want to join The Cuties Club, please 


Name 





(PRINT NAME HERE) 


Address 




















and his work, often used to come to our 
shop in the Rue de la Paix just because the 
spirit moved her, and was, until the day of 
her death, a most faithful client. 
Madame de Morny, known as “La 
Duchesse,’”” as I have said, was born 
Princess Troubetskoy, and was a delightful 
creature. She was rather thin, of the type 
“‘translucent,’”’ as one of her admirers ex- 
pressed it, with a delicate face and a fair 
coloring, like that of most Russians. My 
memory yields nothing striking about her 
with the one exception of her be- 
havior at the death of her hus- 
band, the Duc de Morny. Her 
grief seemed inconsolable. She 
had her hair cut and put into the 
coffin with her dead husband. 
She assumed the most severe 
mourning, and never went 
out except in a closed car- 
riage lined with black. 
But in spite of this great 
display of grief she later - 
married the Duc de Sesto pg 
and became very popular 
at the Spanish court. She 
was really exceedingly 
fascinating and full of 
gracious little acts. Once she gave my 
father two pearl scarf pins, one for Gaston 
and one for myself, in remembrance of 
her husband. Unfortunately I lost mine 
one day while riding, a mishap I regretted 
greatly because of the association. ‘“‘La 
Duchesse”’ and my mother had very much 
in common where their taste was con- 
cerned, and Madame de Morny often had 
my mother’s dresses copied for her own use. 


Magnificent Dresses for the Races 


URING MacMahon’s administration 

not only the salons and receptions re- 
turned to the magnificence of the Empire, 
but the races as well. These last evolved 
into nothing more or less than fashion 
shows during this president’s term. It 
would be almost impossible for the modern 
imagination to reconstruct such scenes. 
We made dresses for Lady Sykes to wear at 
Epsom, the biggest race course in Eng- 
land, that today would be too gorgeous 
even fora ball. She had one princess gown 
made of alternating breadths of apple 
green and white embroidered as exquisitely 
as any Louis XV dress, and with a train 
two meters long. This was duplicated in 
copper-colored satin with four wide black 
and four tan “‘crevés.”’ 

In this brilliant period, as well as in its 
predecessor ruled by Eugénie, no demi- 
mondaine was admitted to the “‘tribunes”’ 
or grand stands at the races. A gentleman 
was responsible for his companion; and if 
he were the member of any club that en- 
titled him to entrance at the races and 
brought any woman with him of whom the 
other ladies disapproved—and they dis- 
appreved violently of all actresses and 
fast women—the woman was evicted and 
the man lost his membership in the club. 
Those fair ones who were not admitted to 
the “tribunes” always stationed them- 
selves on the opposite side of the turf in 
beautiful carriages full of flowers or on 
mail coaches. Here they drank cham- 
pagne and made a very lovely and lively 
picture. Thus were the “‘cocottes’’ sepa- 
rated from ladies of quality in that quaint 
bygone day. 

The return from the Grand Prix was 
like a parade from fairyland. 

All the women of fashion, whether of 
the great or the half world, rode in open 
carriages, often with an outrider wearing 
their colors on the first of their four 
horses, “‘a la Deaumont.’’ Madame de 
Morny’s jockeys wore striped jackets of 
red and white and pearl gray top hats. 
The two footmen stationed in the rear 
were similarly clad. Madame de Metter- 
nich’s jockey and footmen wore bright 
yellow, and her horses’ heads were deco- 
rated with yellow wistaria branches made 
to match her lackeys’ liveries. Madame 
Musard’s wore emerald green; and Cora 
Pearl, one of the most celebrated demi- 
mondaines of her period, decked her foot- 
men out in the bright yellow affected by 





Madame de Metternich. Rosalie Leon, 
another famous lady of the evening, lined 
her carriage with purple and outfitted her 
jockeys with purple jackets. Even the 
most negligible ‘‘cocotte’’ had at least a 
half ‘‘Deaumont,”’ and they drove horses 
worth twenty-five thousand francs a pair. 

Cora Pearl, who occasionally came to our 
shop in the Rue de la Paix, was one of the 
most famous of the ladies of the évening 
of that time. Everyone had either heard 
of her or knew her. She had created a great 
scandal by trying to sing 
the réle of Cupid in 
Orphée aux Enfers in 
French. No one would 
admit then, as they have 
done since, that any out- 
lander could play or sing 
in French, and the audi- 
ence allowed itself to be 
highly diverted at Mlle. 
Pearl’s attempt. Her 
teeth were incomparable, 
but her make-up was 
shockingly overdone. 

Madame Rosalie Leon, 
whose carriage was al- 
ways a bright spot in the 
parade from the Grand Prix, was one of 
the most elegant of the demimondaines 
and given to an originality in dress which 
always had conservative people like my 
mother up in arms. I remember that my 
mother once attended the races where 
Rosalie Leon appeared in a lemon-colored 
taffeta made entirely of tiny plaited 
flounces from the top to the bottom. The 
bodice was finished in a swallowtail effect 
in the back, such as is occasionally seen 
in the dresses of Louis XVI. About this 
yellow frock was tied a leaf-green sash 
which was knotted at one side and its ends 
left floating. This combination of brilliant 
yellow and springlike green, which would 
never be remarked today, created a sen- 
sation and scandalized my mother. When 
my father asked her upon her return if she 
had seen Madame Rosalie Leon’s yellow 
and green dress, she snapped: ‘“‘I did. 
And I never saw anything so ridiculous.” 

The truth of the matter was that 
Madame Leon was very charming in her 
omelet dress and proceeded to set the 
fashion for wearing yellow trimmed with 
green or vice versa. For by then people 
no longer shied at something new or dif- 
ferent. My father had at last won the day 
in the matter of dress and banished 
banality and sartorial unprogressiveness 
from Paris forever. 


Gustom Prevails 


T IS extraordinary how custom prevails 

with people in the matter of modes. 
The most absurd or grotesque fashion, the 
most unusual colors, whether beautiful or 
hideous, need only be seen long enough to 
be admired or at least accepted. For 
example there were the variations I intro- 
duced into children’s dresses about thirty- 
five or forty years ago when my daughter 
was a little girl. Until she was about 
twelve years of age one model served for 
all of her little frocks, which were of white 
cotton for day wear in the summer, and 
white muslin, embroidered on the hem, 
and with a simple ribbon twisted around 
the waist and knotted, with the ends left 
free, for parties. Now just so long as that 
bit of ribbon was pink or blue it escaped 
notice; but when I tied one about her 
waist of mauve or yellow or lavender, all 
the mothers threw up their hands and 
screamed, ‘‘How shocking. Lilac on a 
child!”” But today children may be seen 
in orange, vivid’ green or cherry, or bright 
yellow, not to mention the enormous plaids 
in the most violent colors, and the mothers 
seem quite complacent. 

I remember having a lady whom I did 
not know come up to me, the day follow- 
ing a children’s ball when I was at Mont 
Dore, and say: “I wonder if it would be 
indiscreet for me to ask you to give me a 
sample of your little daughter’s yellow 
sash. I think it was so lovely, although I 
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Braised beef—rolled up with thyme 
parsley, touched with smal! Silver 
onions and thick slices of carrots— 
and having a rich, sumptuous grayy 
. Ask Aunt Ellen to write yoy 
full instructions. Address “ Ayy 
Ellen,” Dept. 8-C, the Griswolq 
Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 





AUNT ELLEN says: 
“My Tite-Top Dutch Oven 


bastes meat in its own 
juices, in. such slow, heavy 
heat ... that braised beef 
tastes like some strange 
rich delicacy never known 
before. 


“Tr’s the very heaviness of my Tite- 
Top Dutch Oven that makes any 
cut of meat—expensive or inex- 
pensive—get tender, rich-tasting ! 
That pure cast iron makes a moist 
oven of heat. Heat as thick as the 
Oven is thick—and evenly hot 
clear through that thickness— due 
to the Griswold uniformity of cast- 
ing. Meats and vegetables don’t 
need moisture. They release their 
own juices and cook themselves in 
them. Baste themselves too!— 
dripping their steamy juiciness from 
the rings inside the cover. It’s all 
such held-in, active heat... makes 
such a concentrated richness of 
gravy ... just feel how wonder- 
fully heavy the Griswold Tite-1 op 
Dutch Oven is!” Lift one in al- 
most any house-furnishing or ha -d- 
ware store. The Griswold Mi'g. 
Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 

Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils in 
Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, / 00d 
Choppers, Reversible Stove and Furnace / ibe 
Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail Boxes, Bolo and 


other Portable Bake Ovens, Gas Hot Plates, 
Electric Waffle Bakers and Electric Hot Plates. 


Pat. Off. 
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Pineapple Pie 














Perhaps you have unusual pie-baking talent. 
Perhaps you count among your accomplishments 
one or two or even three top-notch ways to make 
praise-winning pies. 

Yet you know the delight with which you 
bring a really new idea in pies to the table— 
something you haven’t tried before. That’s why 
we know you will welcome this suggestion of 
eight different ways to make Pineapple Pie. 

Each of these is a ‘‘blue ribbon’’ recipe — 
sent in to us by some woman who has found it 
a favorite with her family and guests. Try them! 
You'll find them delightful additions to your list 
of uses for Hawaii’s «*King of Fruits.’’ 

And, of course, both the convenient forms 
of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple — Sliced and 
Crushed — have many delightful uses aside from 
their prominent place in pies-and pastries. They 
are unexcelled in cocktails, punches, salads, ices, 
ice creams and many hot and cold desserts. And 
they help you add new zest and savour to roast 
pork, lamb chops, sausage, Salisbury steak and 


" Here are 8 particularly good ones- 
each suggested by a practical home cook/ 


many other every-day ‘‘main-course’’ dishes. 

The two forms — Sliced and Crushed — are 
identical in quality and fine favor. The fruit is 
packed in these two ways for your quick conve- 
nience in the kitchen — each of the two forms 
in various sizes of cans. 

And remember this about Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. You buy it at perfection only when you 
buy it Canned. For this delicate fruit attains its 
full sugar content and juiciness only when ripened 
by the tropical sun in the fields where it grows 
— and this sun-ripened fruit is too fragile to be 
shipped long distances. The so-called ‘<fresh’’ 
pineapple which is offered you locally must be 
picked green and allowed to ripen on the long 
way to market. Naturally, it cannot compare with 
the fruit which we can for you within a few 
hours after harvest. 

Send for our free recipe booklet, «* Hawaiian 
Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve it.’’ It’s 
brimful of praétical menu suggestions. Write for 
it now to the address below. 















— For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads 









You’ll Like These Recipes: 


“MY VERY BEST” PINEAPPLE PIE: Heat 2 cups Crushed 

Hawaiian Pineapple in double boiler. Mix and add % cup sugar,1 

tablespoon cornstarch. Cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Add 

1 tablespoon butter. Pour hot mixture over 4 well-beaten egg yolks. 

Cool and pour into baked pastry shell. Cover with meringue and 
rown in a slow oven. 


PINEAPPLE AND PRUNE PIE: Mixtcup Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple, 1 cup cooked pureed prunes, % cup sugar, I tablespoon 
lemon juice and 1% teaspoon salt. Pour into plate lined with pastry. 
Cover with strips criss-cross and bake in hot oven 20 minutes, 


PINEAPPLE-PUMPKIN PIE: Mix I cup sugar,1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon salt. Add 1 cup 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, 1 cup strained pumpkin, 2 
beaten eggs and 1 cup milk. Pour into pastry-lined pan and bake in 
hot oven 10 minutes; then reduce heat and bake until firm in center. 


ICE CREAM-PINEAPPLE PIE: Bake thick crust on the out- 
side of deep pie plate. When cool fill with 1 pint of ice cream and 
cover with 1 cup drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Top with 
meringue. Place pie plate on a board and brown quickly under 
gas flame or in hot oven. Serve at once. 


HONOLULU APPLE PIE A LA MODE: Drain syrup from 1 
cup Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple intosaucepan. Addicuptart,sliced 
apples. Cook until tender. Add 14 tsp. grated lemon rind and I tsp. 
lemon juice. Sift 34 cup sugar, 14 tep.salt,1 tablespoon flour and add 
to hot mixture. Cook until thickened. Add1tablespoon butter and 1 
cup Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Line pie plate with pastry, put in 
filling, sprinkle with sugar and cover with top crust. Bake in hot 
oven 20 minutes. Serve with a scoop of ice cream. 


NAPOLEON: Cut flaky pastry into oblongs or squares and bake. 
Spread currant jelly on a slice, then put a half-inch layer of well- 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple on it and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Add another crust and spread with currant jelly; 
then cover with meringue or whipped cream. Top with another 
crust and garnish with drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 


PRIZE PINEAPPLE PIE: Mix 4 cupsugar, tsp. salt,2tbisps. 
cornstarch and slowly add to 1'4 cups hot milk. Cook in double boiler 
15 minutes. Pour on 2 egg yolks, return to boiler, cook 5 minutes. 
Cool andadd 1 cup well-drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, % tsp. 
vanilla. Pour into baked crust. Cover with meringue and brown. 


SNOW-CAPPED PIE: Heattcup Pineapple juice in double boiler 
and add % tablespoon butter. Mix 34 cup sugar, 4 tablespoons corn- 
starch,add to Pineapple juice; cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. 
Add 1 cup Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple; when thoroughly heated 
pour on 2 egg yolks. Chill, then pour into a baked pastry shell. 
Cover with whipped cream, making many little pointed caps. 


)EPARTMENT 66, ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS, 451 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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— For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundredsof made- 
up dishes. 
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OW 
one bride 


learned the secret of 
magic light 


“And I had thought it was going to be such fun .. . fixing 
up a home of my own,” said the pretty little bride—almost in 
tears. “But nothing seems to come out right.” 


It was just a week after the honeymoon. I had called to 
lend the newlyweds a helping hand with their decorating. 


“My dear,” I said, taking her hand, “you must cheer up. 
Your things are lovely—and you’ve arranged them charm- 
ingly. The whole trouble is with the window shades. The 
homely, old-fashioned, dark-colored shades that you found in 
this house are all wrong. When you lower them, they shut out 
most of the daylight—and your rooms become gloomy and 
depressing. So you keep them raised most of the time—and 
floods of unpleasant glare come streaming in. It’s this glaring 
light that makes your rooms seem less attractive than they 
actually are.” 


“But window shades are all alike, aren’t they?” she objected. 


“You haven’t seen the latest thing in window shades,” I 
answered. “All the exclusive interior decorators are recom- 
mending window shades in translucent fone colors, delicate 
pastel tints that take the crude glare out of daylight and yet 
admit plenty of warm, mellow light. Just as your lamp 
shades...” 


“Oh, I see,” she interrupted delightedly, “I’m to treat my 
windows as if they were lamps—lamps that light my rooms by 
day. What an adorable idea. Can you get all kinds of tone 
colors? Ohs..and..,and...” 


Suddenly, this happy bride had become the picture of 


distress. 
““What’s the matter?” I asked. 


“B-b-but shades like that must be /righifully expensive. 
Tom and I have spent almost all the money we set 
aside for furnishing the house.” 


“Not a bit of it,” I reassured her. “Far from 
being expensive, Columbia Window Shades, in a 
wide assortment of the 
most lovely tone colors 
imaginable, cost no 
more than those dark 
left-overs from Mid- 
Victorianism that are 
now killing the beauty 
of your rooms.” 
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¢ Send to-day for Beautiful Windows’) 
Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of toned light. Please send 
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The tone-color shade in the room illustrated resembles the tone-color Etruscan Ivory, as closely 
as possible in a printed advertisement. Among other popular Co/umbia Tone-Colors are Egyptian 
Sand, Chamois, Persian Gold, Plaza Gray, Etruscan Ivory and Circassian Brown. 


(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


A famous interior decorator tells how to use tone colors 


April, 1927 





If you were to engage the services of a good interior decor:itor to 


help you in beautifying your home it would cost you hund 
dollars. Yet, for the asking, you may have the valuable assist 


make your rooms more charming and livable by applying the 




















assistance to you no matter how modest your plans. And it is bea 
illustrated with actual photogr 
eighteen typical rooms—speci 
lected by Miss Helen Richmon 


ing Department. For your : 
“Beautiful Windows”’ send te 
in stamps or coin to Columbia 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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WINDOW SHADES 


and ROLLERS 


ples of toned light. It is full of practical suggestions that will be 
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one of New York’s most exclusive decorators. In an attractive )0ok- 
let called ‘“ Beautiful Windows,” she explains in detail how you can 
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() ild Specialists 


now advise this 


famous dairy food 


for its richness 
in the materials for 


sturdy growth 


OW it is not difficult to plan 

children’s meals so that their 
little bodies are supplied with the 
materials for vigorous growth. Cer- 
tain foods, we know, build good 
bodies—firm bones. 

‘‘Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese is 
peculiarly rich in the body-building 
elements. Specialists are advising 
it for children because it combines 





Vitamin A 


in one solid food suitable for a regu- 
lar place in a child’s diet: Calcium 
—necessary for the building of 
straight legs, good teeth and Vita- 
min A, a foundation material neces- 
sary for firm, sturdy growth. 


‘Philadelphia’? Cream Cheese, 
the standard for generations, is a 
lairy product of the highest quality 
ilways pasteurized, always uniform. 
‘t is made only by the Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, famous for 
‘Ss pure and delicious cheese. 

Give it as a spread for bread or 
crackers; as a change from meat or 
©ggs;on sandwiches with jamor jelly. 
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A famous dairy food 
rich in Calcium and 





(A World Famous Nutrition Expert Says: 


‘When a baby emerges into child- 
hood, his diet too often is over-rich 
in meats, sweets, starchy foods. Such 
foods lack bone-making calcium, so 
‘mportant at this period. ‘Philadel- 
phia’ Cream Cheese, plus green vege- 
tables, fruit and milk, should be freely 
used to correct such dangerous diet- 


L ary deficiencies.” 








A Phenix Cheese 





(Continued from Page 222) 


should never have thought myself of put- 
ting yellow on a blond child of that age.”’ 

Another time I took my daughter to an 
exhibition shortly after the death of her 
grandfather, when she was still in semi- 
mourning for him. I had dressed her in 
violet, cap and all, the soft dark tint of 
real violets almost as dark as marine blue. 
Had I come to the exhibition leading a 
crocodile I should not have been more 
stared at than I was with my little daugh- 
ter in her violet dress. 

But to return to the lovely Rosalie Leon. 
This fair lady of the evening later became 
the Princess de Wittchenstein, and had 
magnificent carriages that vied with those 
of royalty. Her color too was violet, 
rather an unusual one for that time, and 
the liveries of her lackeys and footmen as 
well as the satin lining of her carriages 
were all of that royal hue. I remember her 
creating quite a ripple of excitement at a 
reception and dinner given in honor of the 
Prince of Orange, who was passing through 
Paris, at ‘‘La Maison Dores,”’ one of the 
smart restaurants of the time. Something 
like twelve of the smartest women of Paris 
were present wearing gowns of white and 
orange. Madame Leon’s was a frock of my 
father’s contriving in the style of Louis 
XVI, of white tulle trimmed with orange 
blossoms and small or- 
anges tied with orange 
ribbons. It was partly 
responsible for making 
her queen of the evening, 
not only because as a cos- 
tume it was charming, 
but because it was amus- 
ing as well, for we French 
people can never see that 
combination of orange 
blossom and fruit with- 
out smiling. 

Another of the pretty 
ladies known for her 
beauty around 1878 was 
Mile. Katinka Fehry. It was she who 
made the famous remark, “‘Society women 
go to such and such a couturier to be 
dressed as cocottes; I go to Worth to be 
dressed as a lady.”’ It should be remarked, 
there was no difficulty in dressing her “‘as 
a lady’’ because she had all the refine- 
ment, delicate nuances of manner and 
graciousness usually ascribed—and often 
erroneously —to such gentry. 


Imitators of Fashion Leaders 


HE few of her world that came to us 

usually did so, incidentally, because 
they wished to be dressed to resemble 
Madame de Metternich, Madame de Jau- 
court, Madame de Pourtales and other of 
the famous women of fashion of that 
period. They were pleasant customers, for 
they never worried about money or prices 
and were only concerned with elegance and 
being attired to please. 

The great majority of them eventually 
married—as did Rosalie Leon—ruling 
German princes of more or less importance 
in the Teutonic royal house. There were, 
of course, thousands who were pretty and 
elegant and to some extent famous in 
Paris during the Empire. Few, however, 
came to the shop in the Rue de la Paix; 
and when they did, it was not because we 
sought them out. Of these, Adele Cour- 
tois, Constance Rezuche, Juliette Beau, 
Anna Deslion of the incomparable beauty, 
and Madame Barucci—also called “‘La 
Barucci’’—were among the better known. 

‘‘La Barucci’”’ was a handsome, pale 
woman with a look of one marked for 
death. And she did die rather young of 
tuberculosis. She was always covered 
with pearls. I remember she used to wear 
fifteen strings at a time. And although 
pearls were not so expensive then as now, 
nevertheless, it was a noteworthy display, 
even though they were no bigger than 
peas. I doubt if there is any one woman 
today possessing them in such profusion. 

Of all the women who were decorative 
at the races and in the Bois under the 
MacMahon administration, La Paiva 





perhaps was the most celebrated. Her life 
read like a Rider Haggard romance, and 
the wildest stories were circulated about 
her. I shall repeat here only those of 
which I am certain. 

She first came to Paris under the pro- 
tection of a Mr. Herz, who introduced her 
as his wife. Later she married Monsieur 
de Paiva and finally Count Henckel of 
Donnermarck, who was made governor of 
Alsace-Lorraine after the war of 1870. Her 
beauty, for which she was noted, was of 
rather a strange type, and she enhanced it 
by powdering her hair blond. She was 
the first to do so, by the way. Dyes did 
not exist at the time, and powdering was 
the only process available. The first time 
she appeared in the Bois with fair hair she 
started a storm of talk. 


La Paiva's House 


ER house, which she had built on a site 

formerly occupied by a restaurant, 
also came in for its share of scandalized 
comment. At that time it was considered 
the ultimate in splendor, although in this 
day of modern palaces I doubt if its 
glories would attract any great amount 
of attention. The staircase was of onyx, 
exceedingly rare at that time in Paris, 
and the bench alongside of her bed was not 
of wood, but of a mass of solid silver. Her 
bathtub was lined with 
gold, and the faucets 
were of the same pure 
metal with enormous 
turquoises set in the tops. 
She herself told my father 
that on the very spot 
where she built this 
house she had once stood 
shaking with cold and 
starving. 

No jewel casket could 
approach hers in the 
magnificence of its con- 
tents. She was the first 
to wear what are now 
commonly called ‘‘bouchons de carafe’’ 
glass stoppers for wine flasks—or enor- 
mous stones as big as nuts, bigger than any 
franc piece. When she became engaged to 
Count Henckel after the war he gave her 
as his wedding gift Empress Eugénie’s own 
necklace, which she had been obliged to 
sell. This example of the lapidary’s art was 
considered the finest of its time, for while 
there were only three rows of diamonds, 
the stones were flawless. 

I did not see her until she was no longer 
young and her beauty was already on the 
wane. And I am afraid that I did not ap- 
preciate it. Her eyelids were shockingly 
blackened, and this, combined with the 
prominence of her eyes, made her look 
fierce and hawklike. But whatever her 
shortcomings in the matter of make-up, 
her taste in beautiful things, which she 
loved and understood—the furniture of 
the Regency, which she had copied, was 
the beginning of a needed revolution in the 
house furnishings of the time—was above 
reproach. 

I must admit that I attended the races, 
where all these beauties and celebrities 
paraded their wares, very seldom. The 
first time was when I was about seven or 
eight years old and paid the franc admis- 
sion which permitted me to look on among 
the standees. My next appearance was 
when I was eighteen or so. The reason 
that impelled me to make it was a very 
strong one. I wanted to wear a gray top 
hat! And as one might not appear in a 
gray top hat in Paris, I went to Chantilly 
accompanied by a friend of my father, 
wearing my cherished topper and carrying 
a dust coat. A fortnight later I attended 
the Grand Prix, but this time in a black 
hat, as the gray was too informal for the 
great races during the years MacMahon 
was. chief executive of France. 

The climax of this administration came 
with the Exhibition of 1878. Not even 

Russia, noted for her fabulous festas, could 
have surpassed it in magnificence. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The fourth article in this 


series will appear in an early issue. 


BRILLO 


Wed (--Soky 





You have always 
admired her kitchen 


You have always noticed how beau- 
tifully she keeps everything. Not 
only the aluminum and other cook- 
ing utensils—but the stove, the sink 
and its metal fixtures, the cutlery, the 
china and glass—even the windows 
and woodwork, the tiled walls and 
the linoleum floor. 

You ask her secret—and find it no 
secret at all! “Just Brillo!” she says. 
Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads 
and polisher. Nopowder; nobrushes; 
no muss; no fuss. 160,000,000 pack- 
ages sold. Try Brillo in your own 
kitchen. Send the coupon. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware an 
grocery stores. 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 
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BEAUTY 
Rich and. 


In mMaNy of America’s loveliest homes, 
planned by decorators and architects of 
recognized taste, Orinoka draperies have 
been the unquestioned choice. In America’s 
newest and most magnificent hotels, Orinoka 
fabrics have been chosen as part of carefully 
supervised schemes of decoration. 

The simple reason for this is the beauty 
of Orinoka design combined with a reputa- 
tion for fast-color, which Orinoka fabrics 
have justly earned. 

Their colors are permanently fast. Their 
beauty is not a matter of a few years, a few 
suns, or a few washings. The original color 
remains as beautiful and clear as new. 

With each Orinoka purchase goes this 
guarantee: 

“These goods are guaranteed to be absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure to sun- 
light or from washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace with new goods or to refund 
the purchase price.” 

Wherever the purchase of draperies be- 
comes an important item—and in what 
home, does it not?—the excellent quality of 
Orinoka makes its beauty a thoroughly 
practical and economical investment. 


Orinoka draperies are to be found at the 
shops of decorators and the better depart- 
ment stores. The coupon below returned 
with name and address will bring an inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘The Importance of Color 
in Curtains,’’ by a New York decorator. 








THE ORINOKA MILLS 1408 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me complimentary booklet on ‘The Impor- 
tance of Color in Curtains."’ 


Name 





Street 





City Se 
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rinoka 


COLORS 
GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUB FAST 


@ 


LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


April, 1929 





Orinoka fabrics offer a rich variety of designs from every period in the fruitful and voluminous 
history of art. Illustrated above is a reproduction of a style popular in northern Italy late in the 


sixteenth century. The interesting pattern probably owes its origin to a painting by Tintoret executed 
about 1580, and hanging in a palace at Genoa. 
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Santa Fe Summer 


cursions 
California 


introduce you to 


-—The Indian-detour. 


-~Grand Canyon 
National Park. 


—The blue Pacific, 
Yosemite, the Big 
Trees and the old 
Spanish Missions. 


All at very reason- 
able cost. Let us 
show you the way. 


Santa Fe 
cool 
i summer 


: } way. 
> nail nifD 


Mr, aie Black, Pass, Traf. Mgr. 

Ssata Fe System Lines 

'!52 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
P| 





- pace mail to me free Santa Fe Booklets 
Califor 7 

Qialifornia Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon 
tings,” “ Indian-detour.” 
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Up the Years From Bloomsbury 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Tyler then went back to New York, tak- 
ing with him the manuscript of Pomander 
Walk for immediate production. I took an 
early opportunity of calling upon Louis 
N. Parker; his name had, of course, been 
familiar to me for many years—ever since 
the days of his first great success, Rose- 
mary. He had always been a most prolific 
writer and could gen- 
erally be depended 
upon to turn out any- 
thing he took in hand 
atshort notice. Ihad 
never met him before, 
and he had never seen 
me. I was rather 
appalled at our first 
meeting. His library was large and hand- 
some—there seemed to be every book that 
anyone would ever be likely to want and 
more than anyone could ever read; but 
there was a pleasant relief of bright brasses 
and pottery and statuettes, and many sou- 
venirs of his long theatrical association. He 
sat with his back to a wall of books, at a 
huge semicircular desk which rendered 
him impregnable to physical attack by 
managers or actors; in fact, it occurred to 
me at the time that with about three good 
machine guns he could have kept a whole 
army at bay. I wondered how he got out, 
but I found as he rose quickly to greet me 
that there was just room enough for his 
body to pass through without disturbing 
the back wall. He was rather short and 
rather stout and rather fierce. In reality, 
I afterward found out, he was brimming 
over with kindness and good nature, but 
he had a brusque way with him and a keen 
eye that was a trifle terrifying at first. 


Parker Almost Quit 


N SEPTEMBER I had a message from 

Parker saying he would need more time 
than he had anticipated. I said I would 
wait. I think it was the first of October 
that Parker asked me if I would call upon 
him. I was shown into the library and 
found him entrenched behind his battle- 
ment. To the best of my recollection the 
conversation went like this: 

PARKER: I don’t think I can write this 
Disraeli play. 


ARLIss: Oh! 
PARKER: I’ve tried hard enough, but 
it’s no go. 


ARLISS: Oh! Why? 

PARKER: Well, it just won’t come, 
that’s all. 

ARLISS: Oh! Well! How’s that? 

PARKER: Well, his life. It isn’t dra- 
matic—theéatrically. He was in love with 
his own wife, and nobody else, damn him! 
He did lots of great things, of course—but 
no good for the stage. 

ARLISS: Well—er—then you haven’t 
done anything? 

PARKER: I haven’t done any good, if 
that’s what you mean. 

ARLISS: You see, I’ve been depending 
entirely on this play for my next season. 

PARKER: My dear Arliss, I know that, 
and I’m horribly sorry. But I can’t do 
impossibilities. I don’t want you to think 
I haven’t tried. I’ve written the entire 
first act. And I’ll read it to you if you’d 
like to hear it. 

So he read it. And as he went on I be- 
came more and more surprised. And 
when he had finished I saw that in that 
one act he had practically suggested the 
whole play. I cannot understand to this 
day why he failed-to realize this. Perhaps 
his mind was running too much on Pom- 
ander Walk, which he was just about to 
produce in New York; or perhaps he was 
tired and needed a mental stimulant. The 
fact remains that when I said, “‘ What are 
you worrying about? The story is there,”’ 
he sat up like one who had just been awak- 
ened from sleep, and within about two 
hours he had made a rough draft of the 
entire four-act drama. After this and 








throughout the writing of the play, I was a 
constant visitor to his library. Together 
we spent many interesting hours, and be- 
fore the play was finished we had many 
friendly fights. 

Pomander Walk was produced in New 
York on December 20, 1910, and proved a 
great success. On the same day I was 
handed the completed 
manuscript of Disraeli, 
and we began rehearsals 
by the end of the 
month. Louis Parker 
produced the play 
himself. The cos- 
tumes had all been 
designed and the 
make-ups suggested by Percy Anderson, 
who was at that time considered the most 
able draftsman and the greatest authority 
in London for that kind of work. 

Of course my own make-up was left to 
me. I took infinite care in my prepara- 
tions. I visited every gallery in London 
where there was likely to be an authentic 
picture or bust of Disraeli and I made 
sketches that carefully recorded every line 
of his face. When I am going to play a 
new part I devote considerable time at 
home to the study of my make-up. Un- 
less I can present to myself the man I have 
visualized while studying the part, I can- 
not portray him with conviction. When I 
take my last look in the mirror before go- 
ing on the stage for a first performance, I 
must be able to say: ‘‘There he is; you 
look like him; now go and behave like 
him.” 

With Disraeli I felt I had a fairly easy 
task. My wig had been built in exact 
imitation, from drawings I had made of 
busts in the London galleries. I sat down 
in my room with’ my grease paints round 
me, my sketches before me—and the door 
barred against intrusion, as usual. I 
worked with care and precision, register- 
ing every line and shadow as my notes di- 
rected. It was a long process, but at last it 
was done, and behold, I didn’t look any- 
thing like Disraeli! 

My wife is always my first and most 
important critic on make-up. She has an 
artist’s‘eye and can generally be relied 
upon to see at once what is wrong. She 
knows that after my first experiment is 
completed I shall unlock my door and 
come to her and say ‘‘How’s that?” So 
she generally contrives to be sitting in a 
distant corner of her room that she may 
get a first impression of me in some per- 
spective. She will say at once, ‘ Your 
color is too high,”’ or “‘ Your brows are too 
heavy,”’ or some useful criticism of that 
kind. On this occasion I went to her in a 
state of despair. I said, ‘‘What’s wrong 
with this make-up? I’ve done everything 
I can, and I don’t look a bit like him.” 
Flo took one glance at me and said, “I 
don’t like those trousers.’” Of course that 
was an irritating thing for her to say, when 
I was so worried about my face. I said, 
“These are my street trousers; I’m not 
going to wear these for the part; it’s my 
head I’m thinking about, not my legs.”’ 


Flo Talks About Trousers 


HE knew that; the fact was, she was 

so disappointed with my make-up that 
she wanted to gain time; she knew about 
the trousers. She said, ‘‘ Just stand there 
a moment—just there. Now keep still a 
moment; don’t shuffle and hop about.” 
Flo gets like that when she’s worried. 
‘“Now stand over there.” She’s terribly 
autocratic on these occasions. She looked 
at me for a full minute and then said, 
“You’re sure you’re not going to wear 
those trousers?”’ I only groaned, because 
I knew she was puzzled about my make-up. 
“Well, there’s something wrong,” she 
said. ‘‘Now stand perfectly still and let 
me look at you.” I stood—feeling like a 
tired horse. 
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“Spread 
good will 


at Easter” 


Says 


Dr. Frank Crane 


[Et us celebrate this glorious 
occasion by spreading love 
and good fellowship.” These 
are the words of Dr. Frank 
Crane, beloved by thousands 
through his kindly philosophy 
as expressed in his writings. 
How easy for each of us to 
do a little toward spreading 
sunshine and good will among 
those we love or admire. Easter 
is a particularly appropriate 
occasion for remembrance. And 
Greeting Cards make it so easy 
for you to remember. 


EASTER SUNDAY 

IS APRIL 17 
In any good shop you will find 
a generous assortment of taste- 
ful cards not only for Easter 
but for birthdays, anniversaries, 
congratulations, condolences— 
all the many occasions when it is 
proper to send some message 
of cheer or sympathy. 


catter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 





Flo screwed up her eyes, and at last she 
said deliberately, ‘““I know what it is. 
You’ve been working with all those draw- 
ings you made, and you’ve put all the 
lines on your face that were on his face.”’ 
I said, ‘Of course I have.”’ ‘“‘Well, you 
see, darling, by a merciful dispensation of 
Providence you haven’t got his face. His 
was broader and larger and heavier; so to 
use all the lines that you found on his face 
is merely to distort your own. What you 
have to do is to take out about half of 
those lines and make use of your own fea- 
tures, using only such lines as will suggest 
his.”” Of course she was right. It’s strange 
how these women sometimes get intelligent 
ideas. 

Well, we gave the first performance at 
Montreal on January 23, 1911, and after 
two or three preliminary weeks, we went 
to Chicago for a “‘run.” We had a really 
beautiful production. Tyler had done 
everything possible to give it a fair chance. 
In the light of its subsequent popularity it 
might be supposed that the play was an 
instantaneous success. But it was nothing 
of the kind. 

For several weeks in Chicago we played 
to abominable business—I think between 
three and four thousand dollars a week. 
Any other manager would have thrown up 
the sponge, but Tyler fought on. If 
conditions then had been as they 
are today it would have been 
impossible for us to con- 
tinue; we should have 
been put out by the the- 
ater management and 
Disraeli would never 
have been heard of 
again. But if Tyler be- 
lieves in anything he is 
as tenacious as a bulldog. 
In fact, this courage of his 
convictions has cost him sev- 
eral fortunes, if I’m not much 
mistaken. He sent from New 
York numerous play-doctors and produc- 
ers, with directions that they were to find 
out what was the matter with the play. 
They all made suggestions and several of 
them believe to this day that they are re- 
sponsible for its success. Without wishing 
to hurt their feelings I feel bound to record 
my opinion that none of these suggestions 
had any influence on its future. 


Success at Last 


HERE was only one change of any im- 

portance, and that was the end of Act 
III. The play was there as it came from 
Parker’s hands, and the changes were so 
slight as to be negligible. It has also been 
said in print that from the time this new 
curtain was devised for Act III the busi- 
ness commenced to pick up. This is more 
or less true, but in my opinion the growth 
of the business was not due to this single 
development in the construction of the 
play. The fact was that it was just be- 
ginning to be known that the play with 
the funny name—Disraeli—was worth 
seeing. 

Apart from the Jewish population I 
think very few of the theatergoers of Chi- 
cago knew anything about Disraeli, the 
man. One of the newspaper critics as- 
sured me that most of the people he knew 
thought it was a tooth powder. Even in 
Philadelphia there was a young lady—I 
have this on the authority of Owen 
Wister—who said she didn’t know whether 
he was in the New Testament or the Old. 
Tyler wrote to me and said that if I would 
consent to play on Sunday nights, he 
could arrange to hold the theater; but not 
otherwise. I had always strenuously op- 
posed Sunday work and to depart from 
my principles in this direction was a great 
sacrifice for me. But I felt that so much 
depended on the next few weeks that to 
refuse would be unfair to those associated 
with me in the production. So I con- 
sented. But although our business now 
began to go up by leaps and bounds, our 
Sundays were always poor. After a few 
weeks we discontinued this seventh-day 
performance. Since then I have never 
played on Sunday—and never shall. 
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If I had my way I would close all the- 
aters and all movie houses on Sunday. I 
would make it a day apart. I would with- 
hold all the ordinary amusements that are 
to be found on week days except outdoor 
sports, and so force people to seek some 
other kind of entertainment. There is no 
reason why it should be a dull day for any- 
body. There are always good books 
which we never have time to read on week 
days. There are hobbies to be pursued. 


cA Plea for Sunday 


F THE worst comes to the worst, why not 

sit at home and converse for an hour or 
so? It is surprising how intelligent other 
people can be when you really get to know 
them. For those who must have external 
amusement I would have all the art gal- 
leries and museums wide open and made 
as attractive as possible. I would have 
classical music and high-class concerts. 
The people who were driven to these re- 
sorts because there was nowhere else to 
go would very probably grow to look for- 
ward with pleasure to this change from a 
steady diet of pictures and theaters. 

I do not suggest that this class of enter- 
tainment is necessarily better, but it is 
different and is likely to open up in one’s 

mind fresh ideas and a new train 

of thought, which at any rate 
may be stimulating. My 
friends of the concert stage 
and the musicians will 
perhaps say, ‘‘ What 
about us? Why are we 

to work on Sunday?”’ 

Well, my friends, with 

you it isn’t compulsory, 

as it would be with the 
actor. You can refrain 
y from appearing without 
Jo breaking the run of a play. 
You can take your choice. 
The season in Chicago was for 
me a unique experience. I have never be- 
fore or since played before a succession of 
audiences with whom I felt in more close 
personal sympathy. This sensation has 
come to me on occasions in various cities, 
particularly in Boston, but in Chicago dur- 
ing this Disraeli season it was repeated 
night after night. I think the reason for it 
is to be found in the fact that our audiences 
were so small that everybody who came in 
felt he had made a discovery; our earlier 
audiences were mainly composed of 
women, and I think they regarded us 
rather as a foundling that they had come 
upon starving by the wayside. 

I shall never again experience the emo- 
tion that overtook me at the final matinée 
when I came forward to speak a word of 
farewell. My agitation was not caused by 
the prolonged applause, but by the great 
silence that followed; there came across to 
me then a wave of friendship so strong 
that it enveloped me and left me almost 
overcome. Nearly every member of the 
audience had been to the play five or six 
times—some ten, some twenty—and they 
were swelling with pride that their child 
had now grown strong and healthy and 
was going out into the world to make a 
name for himself. I am bound to believe 
that such concentrated thought in an 
audience sets up a physical action which 
is registered through the ether on the 
mental organism of the person to whom it 
is directed. 

We speak of the magnetism of an actor, 
but comparatively few people realize the 
magnetism of the audience. When a 
crowd gives noisy evidence of its approval 
it may be possible to gauge the degree of 
its interest by the quality or volume of its 
applause. But what of its silences? An 
actor knows that an audience may be 
silent and yet convey to him the impres- 
sion that it is literally vibrating with sym- 
pathetic interest and understanding; 
whereas another audience may be equally 
silent and yet be unsympathetic. 

During my long association with this 
play I had many delightful farewell expe- 
riences, but none so memorable as this. 


(Continued on Page 231) 
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The | 
Children’s | 
SHOE | 
SPECIALIST 


34 years’ practical experi- 
ence making ‘he proper 
shoes for chiliren, boy, | 
and growing gir! s. 4 


DM thare-ton, 


Mothers 


I warn you,—conserve the health and 
future prospects of your children by 
having them wear shoes built for health 
fit and comfort. 


made by Goodyear Welt process 
My long experience has taught me that 
without question the Goopygar Wert 
process is the superior process for mak- 
ing shoes comfortable to walk and 
stand in. 


the kind Dad wears 
Goodyear Welt shoes are the kind Dad 
always wears, and many mothers who 
appreciate comfort wear them, too. 


eliminates wrinkles inside 

When shoes are made by the Goodyear 
Welt process, the upper is fastened be- 
tween an inner sole and the outer sole 
by being sewed to a narrow strip of 
leather called the welt. This eliminates 
all ridges, seams, hardened wax, tacks 
and sock linings that loosen up and 
wrinkle under the foot—giving the 
child a smooth surface to walk on. 


and prevents cold, damp feet 

Goodyear Welt shoes are the only shoes 
made with a layer of cork between the | 
inner and outer soles to keep the feet 
warm and safe from dampness and cold 
Being farthest from the heart, the feet 
are subject to low blood circulation 
which makes for cold feet. And as 
mothers all know, damp feet are often 
the beginning of serious illness. 


Melanson pioneer 


As a young man 34 years ago, when I 
had served apprenticeship making shoes 
by hand, I noticed that very little 
thought was being given by shoe manu- 
facturers to proper shoes for children. 
They were suffered to walk on tacks, 
nails, wax, and other loose substances. 
They were almost never carefully fitted. 
No attempt was made to differentiate 
between slim and wide feet in shoe 
widths. 


graded in width 


It has been my hobby from the beginning of my career 
to make shoes scientifically graded to the require- 
ments of the growing foot, as it develops from one 
stage to another. The growing girls’ shoe was my 
own invention, All my shoes are made by the Good- 
year Welt process—the one practicable p:vcess for 
all types of footwear. 





safeguard the future 


Mothers, this knowledge will safeguard the future 
welfare of your children, See that they a-¢ always 
properly fitted with shoes built for the requir: ‘nents of 
growing feet, made by Joseph I. Melanson & 


1S Corp. 





THIS MARK made by the 
on the sole GOODY EAR 
identifies shoes WELT process 


Joseph I. Melanson & Sons Corp. 


North Adams, Massachusetts 
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Every clever woman has wondered, rebel- 
liously and often, whether the dishes would 
always have to be washed by hand. 


They won't. The modern sink has arrived. 
It is electrified. It is the Kohler Electric Sink. 


Now you can wash the dishes with one 
finger, the finger that presses the button, 
and not get that finger wet... . 


Crowning glory of the kitchen 


The KOHLER ELECTRIC SINK 


Think of being able to end, for the rest of your 
life, the thrice-daily drudgery of dishwashing! 


It’s rather wonderful, isn’t it?... 


The Kohler Electric Sink (installation cost 
included) may be bought on time. Ask your 
plumber about it. 


And mail us the coupon below. 


KOHLER CO.,, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLER oF KOHLE 


Plumbing Fixtures 





KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis 


Gentlemen: Please send the booklet which 
tells about the Kohler Electric Sink. 


Pereerereriririititiet titi 


L.H.J. 4-27 
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Ht New Idea . 


in Electric Refrigerator Construction that 
brings Kelvination within reach of every home 


Nearly seven square feet of 
shelf area. Adequate for the 
average family. 





\@ 


Kelvination 
—“cold that keeps” 


The Greatest Achievement 
of this Electric Age ~ ~ 


The latest member of the Kelvinator 
family. Beautiful in design—all-metal 
exterior—built like a bridge—finished 
in Kelvinator gray enamel. 


Cannot warp. Good for a lifetime. Corkboard in- 
sulation—Kelvinator exclusive ‘‘Sealtite’’ con- 
struction—impervious to moisture. Every proved 
device to keep warm air out and cold air in. 


Compact—56% inches high—26”% inches wide— 
wonderful amount of food storage space—nearly 
5 cubic feet—22” inches deep (exterior) so that 
you can reach in easily for anything. And it gives 
you Kelvination—*‘cold that keeps’’—the finest 
type of electric refrigeration. The Zone of Kel- 
vination (40 to 50 degrees) is the Zone of Health. 


A source of continual pride to you—and comfort 





DM-312-C 
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—and convenience—and health—and economy. 
Ideal for small homes and apartments. Light— 
easy to move about—to take with you when you 
move. 

Never was so attractive, spacious and useful a 
cabinet, with electric refrigeration of so high a 
standard, offered at such a low price. A truly 
wonderful present for wedding, birthday or 
anniversary. 


A practical saver of money, labor and food. 
Makes delicious frozen salads and desserts—and 
plenty of those dainty ice cubes. 

Kelvination costs surprisingly little to operate. 
And you can get it for a reasonable down pay- 
ment and convenient monthly installments. 
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See the Kelvinator Dealer nearest you about this new- 
est model. You'll find his address in the telephone 
book. Drop in for a demonstration; learn how <asily 
you can buy one through Refrigeration Discount 
Corporation Finance Plan, or put a Kelvina‘or in 
your present refrigerator. If you investigate— you'll 
Kelvinate. 


Ketvinator, 2048 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 1131 Dundas St., East, Londu, Ont. 


Don’t forget—you can have the Kelvinator freezing 
unit installed in your 
present refrigerator and 
get all the advantages of 
unsurpassed electric re- 
frigeration at lowest 
possible cost. 


We can install a Kelvinator 
Freezing Unit in any £00 
refrigerator in a few hours. 
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MISS RUTH W. TAYLOR 
of West Virginia 


Would YOU 
Like to Know 
How She Made 


$75 EXTRA 
In One Month? 


And how you too may 
equal, or even exceed, 
Miss ‘Taylor’s Curtis 
earnings? Then write 
your name on this 
coupon and mail it 
today. 


-—— Send the Coupon -——- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
804 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Yes, ’m just curious enough to “want 
‘ ” > ° 

to know,” though I don’t promise to do 

a thing but read the information you 

may send me about your spare-time 

extra money offer. Please mail it to— 


Nan é 


Str; et 


‘n Opportunity 
is Now Open to You 


ight now we want more workers 
like Miss Taylor to accept local sub- 
scriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. And the 
sooner you attain the success that 
as come to Miss Taylor, the better 
you—and we, too—will be pleased. 

Kind out about this offer this 
very day. An inquiry will not put 
you under obligation. Within a 
week you may be pocketing your 
first generous earnings— 


a In Spare Time 
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I played Disraeli for five successive seasons! 
In some respects this is a painful reflec- 
tion, for there are many otiier parts I 
want to portray and I know that I shail 
not have the time to devote to them. An 
historical character is always interesting 
to perform because one never exhausts 
its possibilities. This may, of course, be 
said of any well-written- part, but the im- 
aginary character is not offered the same 
opportunity of stimulation. 

Side lights on Disraeli’s character were 
continually being admitted from unex- 
pected angles. An old number of Punch 
would tell me that Mr. Disraeli said to the 
House—so-and-so. I would pick up a 
book from “‘All in this row, 10c” that 
would give me some illuminating allusion 
to the Prime Minister. Souvenirs, letters, 
photographs were sent me from all parts 
of the world. Elderly men and women 
who had known him personally would call 
upon me and tell anecdotes that would 
thrill me to the core. One of the most 
charming compliments I ever had came 
to me from Lady Gregory, whose name is 
so well-known in connection with the Irish 
Players. She has been a widow for many 
years, but during her husband’s lifetime 
they had been intimate friends of Disraeli. 
She came to see the play and told me after- 
ward that the reality of the character had 
so carried her away into earlier years that 
during the performance she turned in- 
stinctively to speak to her husband. 

It is an extraordinary thing, in my esti- 
mation, that of all the hundreds—and I 
suppose thousands—of people that I have 
met who came to see Disraeli, I cannot 
recall one who had not seen the play more 
than once. Four or five times seems to be 
a low average. A man came round to my 
dressing room one night and told me that 
he felt he ought to meet me because that 
was his twenty-fifth visit. 

I was very fortunate in my associates 
in the play; during the five years I had 
comparatively few changes. Elsie Leslie— 
the original Little Lord Fauntleroy—was 
my first leading lady. After two years, 
however, she decided, much to our regret, 
to retire to private life. Violet Heming, 
very young and very beautiful, followed 
her as Clarissa. The part of the adven- 
turess has always been played by the al- 
luring Margaret Dale, who never missed a 
performance during the five years, and who 
played again with me in the revival and 
also in the screen version. Miss Mar- 
guerite St. John was the delightful Lady 
B. in the original production and was fol- 
lowed by my wife, who gave a most touch- 
ing performance and continued in the part 
until the end of the run. 


cA Tribute to Dudley Digges 


UDLEY Digges was my stage man- 

ager for about seven years. He should 
owe me a grudge for having been the means 
of hiding him from the public for so many 
years. During that time he seldom acted 
unless he was obliged to, but he could go 
on for any part at any moment, and when 
such occasion arose through illness or some 
other cause, he generally gave a better 
performance than the original. He and I 
first met in Mrs. Fiske’s Company, and we 
always believed in each other. I think 
there has seldom been a company of actors 
or actresses who were so united and who 
worked so pleasantly together for so pro- 
longed a period. Our Christmas dinners 
and such festivities became like family 
parties with the sting taken out. 

During our run at Wallack’s Theater, a 
juvenile performance of Disraeli was given 
at a matinée. Three of the principal parts 
were played by the Tobin children—the 
two girls who have since developed into 
such charming actresses, and their elder 
brother, George. George Tobin played 
my part; I had a most difficult task in 
making him up; he was so small that he 
didn’t seem to have any face to work 
upon; I succeeded at last, however, in 
making him look uncommonly like a mini- 
ature of myself. Then I went in front to 


see the performance, anticipating a great 
deal of fun and enjoyment. I watched it 
for a time with great interest, but as the 
play went on a queer sensation began to 
overtake me; I was afraid. 

I have said that when I goon the stage 
to play a part I have to forget myself and 
visualize the man I am impersonating. I 
suppose this is common to all earnest 
actors. Little George Tobin was so ridicu- 
lously like me—every movement, every 
look, every inflection of the voice—that 
I became terrified that I should never be 
able to see the part again except as a tiny 
little man toddling about the stage and 
imitating me. I had to leave the theater 
and walk for miles to try to rid my mem- 
ory of the picture. But when I played 
that night and for weeks afterward, I was 
nothing but a little creature trying to be- 
have like a big one; and all the company 
around me looked to me like giants. In 
time, of course, the memory began to fade, 
but it was an eerie experience and one 
which I hope I shall never have again. 

Our success in New York was repeated 
in Boston where we played for about six 
months. 

I cannot sufficiently express my grati- 
tude to my Boston friends. They did not 
take us up as a passing fad, but they gave 
us their friendship, and it has been main- 
tained with increasing warmth at each 
succeeding visit. 


Farewell Dinner in Boston 


HEN we were leaving it was appar- 

ent that our time would not permit us 
to pay leisurely farewell visits to all our 
friends, so the Montagues arranged a Sun- 
day dinner to be partaken of in five or six 
separate and distinct establishments. We 
were not aware of this conspiracy and 
accepted the invitation to dinner in good 
faith. 

We were therefore much surprised when 
after soup, our hostess got up and the 
whole party of eight wished us good-by. 
We were bundled into a waiting limousine, 
and driven to house number two, where 
we arrived just in time for the second 
course. Fish having been consumed, the 
party rose and saw us safely into the pa- 
tient motor car. We were whizzed off to 
house number three, which we reached in 
time to find the third course about to be 
served. This was repeated until the end. 
It had been so carefully arranged in the 
matter of time that none of the dinner 
parties was seriously dislocated. The final 
course of this peripatetic meal was par- 
taken of in the sixth house, where all the 
parties from all the other houses finally 
assembled for coffee. Whether this was an 
original idea for a farewell dinner I cannot 
say; I have, however, never met it since. 

To pursue Disraeli through all its trav- 
els would be to write a guidebook to the 
United States. It seems to me that in the 
five consecutive seasons during which I 
played it, I appeared in every corner of 
the country. I am always grateful to 
George Tyler that he never made any at- 
tempt to cheapen my company through- 
out the long period. The performance in 
the most obscure one-night stand was on 
the same plane as that given during the 
New York season. 

It might very naturally be supposed 
that having had five years in which to col- 
lect plays suitable for my use I should 
have no difficulty in finding a successor to 
Disraeli. As a matter of fact, I hadn’t 
anything. I had read hundreds of plays. 
Statesmen by the dozen had been dug up 
by diligent authors—Gladstone by the 
bagful; Pitt, Chesterfield, Palmerston 
and a host of others. If an actor makes a 
success as a prime minister, authors insist 
that he shall be a prime minister to the 
end of his career, or at least a member of 
the Cabinet. _ 

After I had played the Japanese Min- 
ister in The Darling of the Gods I was 
inundated with Japanese and Chinese 
characters. After The Green Goddess, it 
was taken for granted that all star parts 
written for me must be gentlemen .of 
color. If only authors would not write 
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Vou can now buy 
the same fine polish 
furniture makers use 


Do you know the secret of the luminous 
tones in the furniture you see in stores? 


Furniture makers and dealers know 
that only a special polish will bring out 
that beauty of grain and rich tone which 
you admire in new furniture. It takes 
a greaseless polish that will not gather 
dust nor show finger marks. A polish 
that will not die out—one that will re- 
move those bluish-white spots that ap- 
pear if liquids are spilled on furniture. 


Out of all the furniture polishes made, 
one kind, called Woodtone, is used by 
132 manufacturers and over 5,000 furni- 
ture stores. 


Where to Buy Woodtone 
for Home Use 


Youcan now get this greaseless, quick- 
working polish at your corner drug 
store, the leading department stores 
and furniture stores. Ask for 





greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


How would you like to test Woodtone 
right beside your present polish? Put 
both on the same table and see the vast 
difference. Try Woodtone on one of 
those white spots you haven’t been able 
to remove. Watch it disappear! Try 
Woodtone on the automobile once and 
you’ll never use anything else! 


FREE TRIAL 


We will supply enough Woodtone 
to do a dining room table or a piano. 
Jot down your name on the coupon 
and enclose 6¢ for postage and 
packing. You'll be glad you did. 





| GIRARD & Co., INc., Dept. L6 | 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. | 
O Enclosed find 6c for a trial bottle of | 

Woodtone | 


| O Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of 
Woodtone and Winnifred Fales’ new book, 
“Beautiful Furniture,’”” FREE 

























Shining white 
and very clean! 


CLEANING the closet bowl .. . it used 
to be a disagreeable task . . . scrub- 
bing, scouring and dipping water. But 


now ... Sani-Flush! Those stains, 
marks and unsightly incrustations 
quickly vanish. The bowl shines! 

You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on the can, 
and then flush. What an easy and 
quick way to do a very necessary part 
of the housework! 

And it’s a fine thing to know, abso- 
lutely, that every part of the toilet is 
clean. Sani-Flush gets down into the 
hidden trap, purifies it, and banishes 
all foul odors. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. A can of Sani-Flush in the 
bathroom? Why, of course! 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top can at 
your grocery, drug or hardware store; or send 
25c for full-sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Tint and dye 
the easiest way 


USE the long-lasting Tintex Tints 
to make new again all your faded 
finery. They are simplest to use— 
just “tint as you rinse.” 


Use the darker colors for heavier 
apparel or for any material you 
wish to dye a deep, rich shade. In 
short, for perfect results in any home 
tinting or dyeing, use Tintex! 


Blue Box — for lace-trimmed silks 
(tints the silk—lace remains white). 
GrayBox—fortinting anddyeinga// 
materials (silk, cotton, mixed goods). 


15¢ at drug and dept. stores 


Jintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
ANYTHING ANY COLOR 
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plays expressly for me I should be so much 
obliged. I want them—or some of them— 
to keep on writing plays, but to write 
them for somebody else, and then to send 
them to me. By that means I might get 
something that will suit me. The only 
success I have had that was designed for 
me was Disraeli, and that was written by 
a man who had never 


kept it nearly the whole afternoon. I was 
in luck; I had nothing to say, and more 
than anything in the world at that mo- 
ment, I wanted to hear Mark Twain talk. 
He had, as everyone knows, a most pic- 
turesque head, lit up by those keen and 
humorous eyes, and decorated with his 
shaggy hair and brows. But what in- 
terested me most was his manner of telling 


seen me act. I except RE 4 his yarns. Everything he said seemed to 
Hamilton because in that be spontaneous, spoken with a slow 
I was acollaborator. _ and fascinating hesitancy. But as 

So at the end of the YY the afternoon went on 


season 1914-15, when I 
closed with Disraeli, I 
found myself without a 
play. I was not uncon- 
scious of the tragedy of 
my position. I had been 
looking for something for 
the past four years, and 
there seemed to be no 
adequate reason why the 
succeeding four years 
should not see me de- 
voted to silent medita- ys 

tion inthe library. When 

trouble of this kind over- 

takes me—or indeed any other kind of 
trouble—and I find myself in New York, 
I go to Brander Matthews and he gener- 
ally gives me good advice and consolation. 


The Professor-Makes a Friend 


HIS has been a habit with me ever 

since I met him first, in 1901. I recall 
that first meeting very vividly. We had 
just arrived in New York from England. 
My wife said: ‘‘We must call on my aunt 
and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Brander Mat- 
thews.”’ Of course no sane man wishes to 
call on his wife’s aunt and uncle, so I 
murmured, “‘Must we?”’ ‘Certainly we 
must,’ she said. ‘“‘I haven’t seen them 
since I was a child, but Aunt’s a darling 
and I know you'll like him.” My wife 
always insists on my liking the people she 
likes. ‘‘What is he?” I asked. “‘He’s a 
professor,’ she said shortly. I think my 
reply to that was “‘Oh, my hat!”’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous,”’ said Flo. ‘‘He’s 
Professor of Dramatic Literature at Co- 
lumbia University, and a very distin- 
guished man.”’ I said, “All right, I'll go. 
But I don’t like professors; they always 
make me feel unnecessarily insignificant. 
Don’t let’s stay more than five minutes.” 
So we went. At the end of two hours my 
wife had to drag me away. 

And since that day, if ever I need ad- 
vice or if ever I have an hour or two to 
spare, I ring up Brander and his response 
is, ‘Come right in with your boots on, as 
the alligator said to the pickaninny’’—or 
words to that effect. We have written a 
play together—one of those good plays 
that have never been produced. Not that 
I particularly wanted to write a play, but 
because it brought us continually together. 
At each meeting I would lead him on to 
talk for an hour, and by that means, I 
learned more about the drama of the 
world than I ever dreamed I should know. 
My association with Brander endowed me 
with a free education in the drama and 
the “‘British rights’’ to all his most amus- 
ing anecdotes. I don’t think I ever have 
quite as good a time as when we are alone 
for the express purpose of “‘swapping”’ 
stories and opinions. 

But occasionally in those earlier days 
he would give a special luncheon for me, 
inviting people that he thought I ought 
to know. It was in this way that I first 
met Augustus Thomas, Clyde Fitch, 
W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Francis Wil- 
son, Bronson Howard, Joseph Jefferson 
and many other interesting men. I shall 
never forget the thrill I got when I found 
myself seated next to Mark Twain at 
luncheon. I believe I have mentioned 
that my earliest reading was Mark Twain 
and the Bible. I think I read Mark Twain 
first. 

At this luncheon I was more fortunate 
than the others who were present. They 
were mostly men who had something to 
say and wanted to say it. But Mark ar- 
rived in great form; he took the stand and 





my experience as an ac- 
tor told me that there 
was method in the tell- 
ing ofall hisstories; they 
had been carefully “‘con- 
structed”’ so that each 
point should come in its 
right place and should 
lead up to a climax. 

I met Joseph Jefferson 
only once. He was the 
guest of honor at some 
large gathering of men; I 
was much impressed by 
his vivid personality and 
his youthful vivacity. I remember he used 
a device for escaping the ordeal of making 
a set address, which I have since borrowed 
onoccasions. He said that he did not pro- 
pose to make a speech, but as it was possible 
he had special knowledge of certain things 
connected with the stage in which his 
friends present might be interested, he 
would be very glad to answer any questions 
that were put to him. This led to a most 
entertaining hour in which he disclosed his 
opinion on many points. I met him with 
Brander after the meeting and asked him 
if he thought that the great expense of 
production—meaning the considerable 
attention paid to scenery and effects—had 
tended to improve the art of the actor. He 
thought for a moment and then said: “I 
should say No! In the old days when 
scenery was much simpler the actor had 
to exert all his powers to excite in the 
imagination of the audience all that was 
lacking in the ‘production.’’” This seems 
sound common sense, although I think it 
is open to argument. Personally I be- 
lieve I can be a more convincing king 
sitting on a well-built throne than bal- 
ancing on a soap box. I have tried both. 


Inspiration From ‘Paganini 


UT to return to 1915: Brander made 

some good suggestions. One was that I 
should revive The Professor’s Love Story, 
but I think the play was not available at 
that time. Finally I went to England to 
look over the ground. There I read in- 
numerable manuscripts. With Louis 
Parker I talked over the possibility of a 
play written round Cagliostro, but after a 
great deal of thought and labor on his 
part the idea was abandoned. Chinese 
Gordon was suggested and passed over. I 
visited Justin Huntly M’Carthy. I knew 
he was a great lover of Pepys and I 
thought he might be able to offer me a 
Pepys play. But he couldn’t undertake it 
at such short notice. We also discussed 
the Old Marquess of Queensberry, known 
to posterity as ‘‘Old Q,”’ but he failed to 
establish himself as a central figure for a 
play. 

Israel Zangwill whizzed me off to his 
charming country home, took me into a 
lovely garden which delighted and ex- 
hilarated me, and read me a Jewish play 
which depressed me exceedingly. Then I 
called on Knoblock at his chambers in 
The Albany, and we dug up Edgar Allan 
Poe and buried him again. Then Knob- 
lock said: “‘Have a look through my 
books and notes over there and see if you 
can get an inspiration.”” While I was 
seeking for inspiration he was discussing 
with an art dealer the possible acquisition 
of a piece of priceless red lacquer such as 
only dramatists who live in The Albany 
would ever dream of considering. 

I came across some notes on Paganini 
that arrested my attention. I didn’t 
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MASTERPIECES 






The Parthenonof 
Ancient Athens. 
Generally consid- 
ered the most per- 
fect building ever 
constructed 








Built to Eadie 


The same kind of painstaking care 
and skill that built the Parthenon 
also builds HERRICK Refrigerators 


to “last a lifetime.’’ Frame of finest kiln. 
dried oak. Heavily packed mineral wool 
insulation saves ice or current and resists 
decay. Linings of solid spruce, opal glass, 
or non-metal white enamel prevent rust 
and contamination. Dry air circulation pre. 
serves foods longer. Water cooling and 
outside icing models. The HERRICK is a 
masterpiece throughout. 


For ICE or ELECTRICITY 
Whatever method you use, begin right with 
a HERRICK. Add any electrical unit later. 
Lower cost and upkeep either way. Write 
for FREE booklet, “Refrigerator Economy.” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO, 
304 River Street Waterloo, Ia. 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 











Boys everywhere train their hair this easy way 


Good-Bye 17 
UNRULY HAIR! 


Today he can keep ii 
smoothly in place— 
all day long 


Unruly pestiferous cow-licks--that 
pop up like a Jack-in-the-bo: the 
minute his hair brush is out of sight! 


But now boys can say good-bye to this 
knotty problem. Now they can train their 
stubborn hair to lie in -place, all day long. 

A little Stacomb will do the work! Will 
make their hair liedown—and stay dow :', too. 

More boys use Stacomb than any other 
hair dressing. Stacomb never leaves th. hair 
gummy looking. Nor dry and brittle, a: wet- 
ting with water makes it. Stacomb is »ene- 
ficial—it helps prevent dandruff. 

Stacomb now comes in two forms-~as 4 
delicate cream in jars and tubes, and 11 the 
popular new liquid form as well. Al! drug 
and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. G-29, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 
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Not sold 
in Stores 


At your request, a trained 
specialist will give you a free 
demonstration of CHaris in 
your home. We are adding 
women of refinement to our 
staff to sell CHaris where 
territory is open. Those who 
wish to enter a pleasant and 
profitable profession are in- 
vited to fill in coupon below 
and mail to us—the sooner 


the better. (. X pe Ff & 
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A PATENTED GARMENT 
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The ingenious adjustable 
inner belt is the outstand- 
ing feature of CHARIS. 


So smart, so light, so comfortable! 


HIS original one-piece garment with ad- 
justable inner belt is the first to give 
you complete support with such delight- 
ful comfort and body-freedom that you 


actually are not conscious of wearing it. 


And as for style! How else can you get 
such modish lines or wear smart frocks to 
such advantage? 


Even a very stout woman can have abso- 
lutely adequate support and perfect figure 
control in this flexible featherweight garment 
which can be adjusted to her 
most exacting requirements 
without removal. 


Or a very slender woman will 
find a Cuaris model that will 
give her graceful, slim lines 
without angularity. 


Even if your figure is naturally 
beautiful, there is a CHARIS 
design that will enhance its 
loveliness. 


The secret of the marvelous 
effectiveness of Cuaris is the 
adjustable inner belt, a design- 













ing principle which has completely changed 
the style in supporting garments. This belt, 
which is patented and exclusive with CHARIs, 
gently lifts the organs which require support 
instead of pressing them straight inward, as 
other garments do. 


And the supple outer garment gently but 
firmly molds bust, hips and thighs into 
smooth, fashionable lines. Yet for all its 
superiority, CHARIs costs less than the gar- 
ments it replaces, and launders beautifully. 


Cuaris is never sold under 
any other name and never sold 
in stores. It is available only 
through Cuaris offices located 
in all larger cities, with repre- 
sentatives everywhere. Look 
in the ’phone book for the 
nearest CHARIS office, or write 









Telephone for free demonstra- 
tion of CHARIS, or call 
at these offices 


OU must see Cnaris to 

appreciate fully its won- 
derful effectiveness. Without 
any obligation, you may have 
a demonstration of this new 
style garment in your home, 
or by visiting the nearest 
Cuakris office listed below. 


Akron..........411 Metropolitan Bldg Main 864 
Albany..........91 State St Rm 412 Main 2196 
BUMORIOAR <6ccccve vse 937 Hamilton St Tel 4756 
Ps 6 Kis 500ees¥ansdeu 311 City Savings Bldg 
Altoona. .....58 Altoona Trust Bldg Phone 5273 
Atlanta..... 84 Peachtree N W Rm 607 Wal 7964 
Baltimore........ 850 Equitable Bldg Calvt 2149 
Birmingham... .525 Lincoln Life Bldg Main 5412 
Boston. ......230 Boylston St Rm 410 Ken 6846 
eer 142 Main St Brock 7415 
Ts 6. oin00eeue s 715 Brisbane Bldg Sen 0692 
ee 203 Brant Bldg Tel 32313 
Chicago...... 202 So State St Rm 1424 Har 2216 
Cincinnati. .410 Second Ntl Bk Bldg Canal 6862 
Cleveland......510 Hippodrome Bldg Main 1179 
Columbus......201 Commerce Bldg Adams 4879 
Davenport... .115 W 3rd St Rm 503 Daven 1288 
Dayton..... 1243 U B Bldg 4th & Main Gar 3802 
ere 1551 Welton Rm 316 Main 6224 
Des Moines..........525 17th St Rm 3 Mar 380 
Detroit. ..115 E Grand River Rm 506 Rand 6186 
UREA eee 107 W 9th St Mutual 40161 
Evansville Ind. .1 Morris Plan Bk Bldg Lin 1885 
Rall’ River... ... <,.. 161 So Main St Fall River 5834 
Harrisburg. .. .Woolworth Bldg Room 205 Tel 4932 
Houston. .....324 Post Dispatch Bldg Pres 5952 
Indianapolis. .316 Continental Bk Bldg Lin 3277 
Jacksonville......... 402 Lynch Bldg Tel 3-0647 
Jersey City. .603 Trust Co of N J Bldg Del 3485 
Kansas City.......508 Altman Bldg Victor 8624 
Los Angeles .124 W 6th St Grosse Bldg Van 4142 
ee” a ere 439 Starks Bldg City 3416 
Manchester..... 1037 Elm St Rm 82 Tel 6110M 
Miami....... 1910 N W 79th St Little River Sta 
Milwaukee.123 Grand Ave Rm 3125 Broad 2188 
Minneapolis......... .......328 Boston Block 
Newark..........< 38 Park Place Rm 12 Mul 1095 


New Bedford .888 Purchase St New Bedford 9520 
New Haven. .902 Chapel St Rm 715 Colony 1490 
New Orleans... ..544 Camp St Rm 4 Main 8267 
New York 19 W 44th St Rm 610A Mur Hill 10386 
Oakland. .1440 Broadway Rm 310 Lakeside 2785 
Omaha... .407 World Herald Bldg Atlantic 0578 
TROGIR 56:0 soa bs Oko 30 Hudson Bldg Sher 2220 
MUINON Goo ii s:e csc kes 527 Jefferson Bldg Tel 5720 
Philadelphia .807 Chestnut St Rm 207 Lom 1876 
Portland Ore 385 4 Wash’g’n St Rm 664 Bea 9018 
Providence 290 Westminster St Rm 810 Gas 1733 
Richmond 4 News Leader Arcade Bldg Mad 2161-J 
Rochester... .158 Main St E Rm 520 Stone 2892 


eee 318 N 8th St Rm 304 Gar 8457 
San Antonio. .302 City Natl Bk Bldg Crock 5616 
San Diego........ 415 Spreckels Bldg Main 3766 


San Francisco 150 Powell St Rm 404 Kearny 6927 
Salt Lake City 807 Deseret Ntl Bk Bldg Was 3390 


EE ER reer: Cee Phone 7-8146 
SP 507 Joshua Green Bldg Elliot 0385 
SR SE oc cccvatoares 302 Iowa Bldg Tel 57464 
Springfield Mass......... 175 State St Wal 8617 
Syracuse.......... 202 Dennison Bldg Tel 2-6228 
(ae 402 Washington Bldg Main 3114 
Toledo... .608 Madison Ave Rm 650 Adams 5377 
SOD oo ne AG 0 a 4:40 253 Parkway Ave Tel 4593 
Washington DC 1319 FSt NW Rm909 Main 10448 
Wilkes-Barre........... 36 W Union St Tel 8501 
Worcester....... 340 Main St Rm 603 Park 1618 
Youngstown...... 312 City Bank Bldg Tel 38235 
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Service— 
in the privacy 
of your home 












us, if there is no representative 
in your locality. 


Price $6.75 
($6.95 west of the Rocky Mountains) | 













Write for free descriptive folder 
THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET Co. 


INCORPORATED 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. 


Please send me further information about 
CHARIS. 


If you wish to know how you can 
become a representative, check here 









Dept. L-4, Allentown, Pa. 
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Every Girl 
in the Place 


voted our hostess the greatest 
sandwich maker in captivity. 
The cream cheese, the pimen- 
to, the chopped ham, the to- 
mato and the chopped olive 
sandwiches each had the de- 
licious flavor of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


You know that means good 
appetite, easy digestion and 
a successful party. Send 
postal for free booklet. It’s 
full of recipes for using 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce with 
fish, fowl, steaks, chops, @ 
roasts, soups and gravies. ¥ 


Try this fine dressing for 

fish: 3 parts hot melted 

butter, 1 part Lea @& 
Perrins’ Sauce. 


LEA & PERRINS — 
235 WestSt. x 
































ATEST invention of Mme. 
Poix. Approved by promi- 
nent physicians. Gives up- 
ward, converging support. 
Relieves pain. Produces a 
stylish and perfect contour. 


nk Repp $1.50 


If your dealer does not carry 
it, write us direct 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 


04 Seventh Ave., 
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know anything about him beyond the fact 
that he was probably the greatest violinist 
that ever lived; but ever since I could re- 
member, there had been in a shop window 
in Wardour Street a full-length plaster 
statue of Paganini which always inter- 
ested me. It looked very like a trunk of 
an old gnarled oak rather than the fig- 
ure of a man. I suppose a character- 
actor is always likely to be interested in a 
“‘make-up,”’ and I at once saw myself as 
this skinny and attenuated black figure. 
I called out ‘‘What about Paganini?” It 
happened that Knoblock knew all about 
the gentleman and was immensely at- 
tracted by him as a stage figure. 

Within five minutes it was decided that 
he should write the play and that I should 
perform it. I don’t know what happened 
to the priceless red lacquer. And so my 
next play was Paganini. It was a most 
charming production—picturesque and 
attractive in both costume and scenery. 
After the first night my friends crowded 
around me, shook me warmly by the hand 
and congratulated me. But we all knew 
there was something wrong. I felt it 
when the curtain fell, And when my 
friends beamed at me and said ‘Most 
interesting!’”” I knew I hadn’t struck a 
success. 

“Tnteresting!’”’ Fatal word. Nobody 
ever told me The Green Goddess was in- 
teresting. ‘‘How thrilling!’’ was the ex- 
pression used there. That meant success. 
But “‘Interesting!’’ So, I’ve no doubt, is 


an operation for appendicitis. Again I 
found out, too late, what was the matter. 
I hadn’t learned my lesson from Septimus 
it seemed. 

Just as Septimus was so far engrossed 
in his inventions that what would have 
been a sacrifice to another man was but an 
incident to him, so Paganini’s passion for 
his music burned up every other emotion 
into ashes. It was in vain that Margery 
Maude—looking and sounding so exactly 
like her fascinating mother, Winifred 
Emery, as I first remember her—in vain 
that she poured words of love into my ear. 
The audience knew that she had no deep 
and enduring passion for the man; it was 
his music that had carried her away. 

In vain I tried to manifest passion, to 
suggest that my whole heart went out to 
her. Those amazing critics, the people 
who had paid for their seats, knew it 
wasn’t true. They knew I had only one 
love, only one mistress—and that was my 
violin. I have no doubt that this impres- 
sion which the audience got so unmistak- 
ably was exactly what Knoblock in- 
tended —it was true to life. But it was the 
kind of truth that is interesting and not 
thrilling; which is just the difference be- 
tween success and the other thing. 

Paganini was by no means a failure; it 
carried me through the season and we 
opened again with it the following season 
in New York for a short run, but it was 
on the whole a disappointment. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Arliss’ next article will 


appear in an early issue. 
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no difference to them. You will find people 
of all the Indian religions before Christian 
shrines. They have no thought of becom- 
ing Christians; but to them religion is re- 
ligion and a shrine is a shrine. Hindu 
women and children come to Our Lady 
every day with offerings of flowers and rice. 
They pray to her for health and good luck. 
Mothers of sick babies come and women 
who want babies all ask the Virgin to help 
them. It does not hurt them with their 
own priests so long as they do not become 
Christians.” 

It is with such tolerant and receptive 
people as these millions of Hindus that 
English and American missionaries now 
want to go halfway in presenting to them 
Christian worship in a form that will be 
more natural and indigenous for them, to 
give them services and places of services 
in which they will feel at home and not be 
so distracted by externals that they have 
needless difficulty in getting at the kernel 
of what the missionaries are trying to 
teach them. Such reforms are needed 
more with the high-caste educated In- 
dians, who are practically nonconvertible 
under present conditions, than with the 
depressed classes, because the latter have 
less to lose in changing from Eastern to 
Western forms of devotion. Although 
counted as Hindus, chiefly for political 
purposes and for menial service, they are 
barred from the very temples of their own 
religion because of their outcaste status. 
It is not so difficult to get persons so dis- 
criminated against to accept the foreign 
forms of a new religion; but even they are 
uncomfortable and would come more 
quickly and in greater numbers to a wor- 
ship adapted to their own country and 
traditions. 

The Church of England is on the eve of 
making the first official move toward such 
adaptation after years of hard fighting led 
by the Most Reverend Foss Westcott, 
Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
all India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Bishop Westcott has been in India for 
thirty years or more. He has worked in 
the villages and in the cities and knows 
the problems. He is convinced that the 
Book of Common Prayer as used in Eng- 
land is not altogether suitable for the 


Indians, especially the illiterates—and 
most of them are illiterate. The Bishop of 
Calcutta also knows that an Archbishop 
in Canterbury, ten thousand miles away, 
cannot intelligently administer the affairs 
of the Church in India. He doesn’t try to 
administer it at all because he also real- 
izes the hopelessness of the situation; but 
there is no provision by which the Church 
in India can make its own rules or con- 
duct its own affairs or appoint its own 
bishops. 

What Bishop Westcott and his asso- 
ciates now ask of Parliament is a dis- 
establishment of the Church in India, so 
that it may appoint its own bishops—now 
appointed by the King—divide its dio- 
ceses according to the best interests of 
different regions, and adapt its form of 
service to the mental equipment and 
spiritual needs of the people. 

What the Bishop of Calcutta must do 
officially and by means of complicated 
church legislation is, in principle, exactly 
what the intelligent and progressive 
American missionaries want to do and 
can do much more simply: That is, In- 
dianize Christianity for the Indians. 
After talking with many of these mission- 
aries of various denominations and in 
many sections of India I would say that 
only a small minority of them are not in- 
telligent and progressive. The number of 
bigots is surprisingly small. 

Fortunately there is no need of Indian- 
izing the chief source of the teaching of 
Christianity, the Bible. It must be trans- 
lated, of course, but that means merely 
putting back into the languages of the 
East the story that came from the East. 
It is the story of the East today, so far as 
the lives and customs of the people are 
concerned, far more than it ever has been 
or ever can be the story of Europe or 
America. The writer of this article, who 
had never been East before, was aston- 
ished to find how completely and accu- 
rately the things which he saw in crossing 
Egypt and afterward in traveling about 
India were described by Bible language 
and phrases. The methods and tools of 
agriculture are the same today that they 
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or Lair or 
It my birthday ,° 


F your little girl was one of the many dis- 

appointed children because there weren’t 
enough “Bubbles” dolls for Christmas, you 
can now make her happy. There are thou- 
sands of new “Bubbles” just sent out to 
foremost department and toy stores. 


*‘Bubbles”’ is the wonder-doll of her gen- 
eration—bubbling over with life and laughter. 
No little girl can cry or look cross with this 
darling doll in her arms. Her sweet laughing 
face has rosy dimpled cheeks, beautiful big 
blue eyes that go fast asleep, precious little 
white teeth. And you ought to hear her cry! 


Best of all, “‘ Bubbles”’ is an Effanbee Durable 
Doll, which means she won’t wear out. Look 
for her little golden heart Effanbee necklace. 
Every genuine “Bubbles” wears one. She 
comes in small or larger sizes. The $3.00 size 
is 14 inches tall. 





Send 6¢ for a golden heart necklace, to 
Fleischaker & Baum, Dept. C-5, 45 Greene 
St., New York City. 


EFFANBEE DOLLS 
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master, ‘‘and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
sweeping popularity. This instrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boys and girls who are now 
learning music on the Harmonica : 
will step into the great symphony |: 
orchestras and bands of our country |: P 40a! 
some day.” ° \5 
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John Philip Sousa, famous band- |: 
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You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 


Book. Get a Hohner ‘‘Marine Band” today wo 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is iOin 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. join 


245, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. | 
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| MAKE YOURSELF INDEPENDENT 


Establish a steady income for yourself taking orders for 
high grade women’s tailored and sports dresses made to 
measure. Guaranteed perfect fit and workmanship 
Simple measurement system. Deliveries direct from 
Factory. No investment—no experience necessary. 
Dignified, pleasant occupation for spare time. Write 























JOE-ANN TOGS, INC., 1239 W. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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This stunning Heppelwhite model 
(No. 1519) in rich maroon and 


t vel is priced, 
pe ais pallet oy at $1 16.50 









































i. IS BEAUTIFUL! A glance at the photo- 
graph tells you that—such grace of line— 
such perfect proportion—such good taste! 


Certainly it is a chair to fill the place of 


honor in any home—a chair 
that you, yourself, would 


be proud to own—isn’t it? | 


How beauty was born 


of a bad habit! 


You know how comfort- 

creving man will tip-tilt his chair 
against the wall so that his weary 
bocy slides snugly into the angle 
where the chair back and seat are a 
joined? We used to do that, too. By and 
by, however, we grew weary of being tald 








This man achieves 
comfort by making 
himself fit the chair. 










The Beautiful Streit 
Slumber Chair is 
made to fit him. 





his uniquely 


beautiful chair- 


there's not another like it 
in the world/ 
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how this habit marred the wall, how it 
strained the chair—how badly it looked. 


So we decided to make comfort beautiful 


We reasoned that, since 
men were apparently not 
made to fit chairs, the thing 
to do was to make a chair 
that would fit men and to 
make it so beautiful that 
women would welcome it! 


And so the Beautiful 
Streit Slumber Chair came 
into being—and you can 
take it from us, it’s the 


most gloriously comfortable chair that ever 
cuddled a work-weary man in utter repose! 
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Tan _ tapestry, 


bright with gay 
flowers, trimmed 
withbrown velour, 
makes this Flor- 
entine chair and 
stool (Model 1525) 
most attractive. 
Price complete 


$81.00 


Is your husband a tilt-tipper? 


Does he sprawl? Does he put his feet up? Does 
he want to do these things? Buy him a Beautiful 
Streit Slumber Chair and earn his undying gratitude! 


At all stores in a variety of period designs. The 
C. F. Streit Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Since 1872, makers of fine upholstered furniture. 


cA book of beautiful rooms 


with our compliments 


Send for your copy of “Rest 
in Beauty,” which shows 
photographically how thor- 
oughlyat home the Beautiful 
Streit Slumber Chair is amid 
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lovely surroundings—use 
the coupon. 

The C. F. Streit Mfg. Company 

1048 Kenner Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me your booklet, “Rest in Beauty.” 
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WHEN one woman says that to another this 
spring, she is paying her a very perfect 
compliment. i 

Not color, not fabric, not cost, count any- 
thing this year in comparison with lines of 
the new clothes. The clever adaptations of 
the Chanels, the Vionnets, Lelongs, Lanvins, 
Molyneux, Premets, Patous, all so much part 
of the excitements of spring, cry .“Lines, 
Lines, Lines.” 

You can put on a simple little model you 
picked up for a song, or made yourself, and 
look wonderfully smart, if the lines are right. 
And you may look all out of style in an 
expensive dress of excellent material and 
flattering color, if its lines are wrong—or 
not right for you! 

Ninety-nine women out of a hundred must 
wear the right foundation garment before 





the Mies 
they can look smart in these smart new 
clothes. Whether you are the athletic type, 
or willowy; an amazing “sixteen” with slim 
hips; rather stately; petite; a little plump; 
or just “medium-average,” there is the right 
Bon Ton or Royal Worcester foundation 
garment for you. 

Lines — the lines of the new clothes, 


the lines of all types of figures, and the 


lines of foundation garments— are the 

















ee ae lines 
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primary concern of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company. 

You may need only a wisp of a bandeat 
and a step-in girdle. Perhaps a RoundU 
girdle will be better for your figure; or one 
of the smooth-fitting Brassiere Cor-Sets. Or 
some specially designed model with an 
Unda-Belt may give the effect you lesire 
... Whatever you choose, you know t:at the 
lines of new Bon Ton or Royal Worcester 
garments are absolutely correct and that you 
can count on the quality of the mziterial, 
and the carefulness and excellence of the 
werkmanship. You will like the locks of 
these things immensely. You will like the 
comfort of wearing them, and the way they 
wear. And you will certainly approve the 
prices. Royal Worcester Corset Conipany: 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HE woman who uses 
| sTolel eames Med, 23 Cartels Maile) 
has Boott Scrim at her win- 
dows shows both discrimi- 
nation and common sense. 
Boott Towels are highly 
absorbent, give long wear, 
and are reasonable in price. 
Boott Scrim looks well, 
launders well, lasts well. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you Boott Towels and 
Curtains. 








































































DON’T’ let this 
happen 
ae in Your 
< Home! 

Inevery home—in your 


home—there are places 
where accidents are too 
s easily possible through 
insufficient light. 


: Protect your loved ones 

| from such danger before it 
| jis too late. Install a Dim- 
A-Lite wherever such an 
accident might happen. 
Attach it yourself —quick- 
ly and easily. It gives five 
changes of light, insures 
your family against painful accidents and lowers 
lizhting bills. 


Somewhere in Your Home You Need a 


DIM“AsLIe 


»1.00 at Electrical, Hardware and Dept. Stores 


WirtQGompany 
Philadelphia 





123 Greene Street 


Tender 
. Aching 
marting 


reet 
lender, aching, tired, burning, sore, swollen 
‘cet respond like magic to the soothing influence 
of Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. You get complete 
relief almost instantly. 

Its healing properties are quickly absorbed 
and the feet relieved and refreshed. You can 
umost feel it heal, Try it after a busy day or 
cvening on your feet. Buy a jar at your drug- 
gist’s or shoe dealer’ s-—3 5 cents per jar. 


Dr Scholl's 











Foot Balm 
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were in and about Palestine two thousand 
years ago. Bible stories are surely their 
own so far as their word pictures are con- 
cerned. There are still the money changers, 
at least on the steps of the temples if not 
in them. There are lepers and unfortu- 
nates going about to pray for the casting 
out of their devils. There are the village 
wells which the unclean or those of another 
faith may not approach. 

One Sunday morning in Calcutta, for 
illustration, I went to the Church of Scot- 
land. The preacher read from the thirty- 
second chapter of Exodus that Aaron had 
told the people to “‘break the gold from 
the ears of their wives” and bring it in for 
the making of the image of the calf. That 
expression would not mean much in an 
American town. But in the short walk 
from that church to the hotel I saw enough 
gold encrusted on the ear rims of the 
women in the street, as well as pierced 
through their nostrils and jangling from 
their wrists and ankles, to make a very 
good-sized image of a calf. 

Any story from the Bible can be 
matched just as closely as that one in the 
present-day life of India, which is a great 
asset in favor of the missionaries. The 
value of it may be greatly lessened, how- 
ever, by a lot of denominational hairsplit- 
ting over the meaning of those stories or 
by insisting that the Indian who is listen- 
ing to them must sit uncomfortably in a 
pew instead of squatting cross-legged on 
the floor or ground according to his 
natural habit. 

One of the finest things 
that the Y. M.C. A. is do- 
ing in India for Christ- 
ianity is the publication 
from its national head- 
quarters in Calcutta of 
these sacred books of 
the Indians’ own relig- 
ion. For one thing, it is 
a great act of inter- 
religious courtesy and of 
tolerance which has gone a 
long way toward arousing the 
sympathy and respect of Brah- 
mans. Also it has placed at the disposal of 
the Christian missionaries the Hindu writ- 
ings which they must know if they are to 
make any headway with Indians outside 
the illiterate depressed classes. Most of 
the missionaries have become familiar with 
these things, and the more appreciative and 
sympathetic they are, the greater success 
they have in the cause of Christianity. 
It is a great improvement on the old 
attitude that everything that was not 
Christianity was heathen rubbish. It 
goes farther. Most important of all, it is 
a part of the new realization that the 
Indians are such a devoutly religious 
people that they may be entrusted with 
a new faith unhampered by foreign cus- 
toms which to them are meaningless. 


The Bible N@eds No Indianization 


DEVOUT Indian, for example, wants 
to remove his sandals, if he wears 
any, before going into a holy place. He 
feels sacrilegious if he does not. It is far 
easier for him to understand the Lord’s 
Prayer than to know why he should keep 
his shoes on but remove his turban when 
he is repeating it or listening to it. 
Fortunately, the Bible needs no Indian- 
ization, for it is Eastern and the Indians 
take to it as eagerly as to their own books. 
It is read by many who are not converts. 
In the forty years ending 1921, the num- 
ber of Indian Christians increased two 
and a half times, but in ten years ending 
with 1921 the distribution of the Bible 
and its parts by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society doubled. There were 4,754,- 
000.Christians in India in 1921, but nearly 
twelve million Bibles had been distributed 
in the country during the preceding ten 
years. It has been translated into 101 of 
the languages spoken in India, but the 
101 are the vernaculars of nearly five- 
sixths of the total population of 319,000,- 
000. The ‘next big work which the Society 







hopes to undertake is to provide New 
Testaments for the half million men and 
women of India who are blind. 

Among the changes which missionaries 
are contemplating and believe should be 
made are those that have to do only with 
externals, such as church architecture, 
music and forms of service. Every one 
of them would take Christian observance 
back toward the simplicity of its earliest 
period before theologians and politicians 
fought about it. The Sermon on. the 
Mount would have a better chance than 
it has now in the villages of the Himalayas 
and on the plains of South India. 


Things That are Unessential 


EITHER the steeple of the New Eng- 
land church nor the arches of a Gothic 
cathedral of Europe are vital to Christian- 
ity, and, as beautiful as they both are, they 
are not the best models for an Indian place 
of worship. Neither are Moody and San- 
key or even Gregorian chants as effective in 
India as in the lands of their origin. The 
Indian is brought more easily and natu- 
rally to the thought of the Christian God 
by the rhythm of his own drum than by 
the hymns of the Westerners. In a previ- 
ous article of this series I referred to the 
splendid work in Christian minstrelsy 
being done in South India by an English 
missionary, H. A. Popley, who sings Bible 
stories in the villages to a music that is 
familiar to his hearers. Up north in the 
Delhi area I saw the same thing in opera- 
tion when two American Metho- 
dist missionaries, S. W. Clemes 
and E. M. Rugg, took me 
out to a service in a settle- 
ment of Chamars, or out- 
caste leather workers. 
None of these people 
had as yet been con- 
verted to Christian- 
ity —there was sufficient 
proof of the fact in the 
various stone shrines in 
the inclosure back of their 
huts. But they were never- 
theless glad to see us and asked 
for-a Christian service. 

One old man came out with the dholak, 
or long drum. The outcastes, men and 
boys, sat on the ground in a circle about 
the missionaries and the Indian preacher 
who had come with them. A group of 
women, the most skeptical members of 
the colony, sat a little distance off near 
their own idols, with their faces covered 
in the beginning. But they, too, became 
interested before the meeting was over, 
pushed aside their head coverings and 
beat time with their hands. In the mean- 
time the preacher had sung the bhojans 
or stories of Christ to the accompaniment 
of the old man’s drum; and all the Cham- 
ars sang with him, for he had been there 
before and they knew the words as well 
as the tunes. He said the Lord’s Prayer 
and they listened with their foreheads 
touching the ground. It was not conven- 
tional—but it was devotion. 

A few weeks before, I had attended a 
service of Indian Christians in a meeting- 
house which had been designed to resem- 
ble an American village church as closely 
as the carpentry and building materials 
of the East would permit. There were 
pews in which the converts tortured them- 
selves for an hour or more, although a 
brave few sat on the floor back of the 
seats. There were the usual number of 
American hymns sung to the accompani- 
ment of a piano but without any of the 
fervor that the men and boys of the 
Chamar settlement put into their singing. 
Somebody passed a hat at the proper 
time. That is another custom which the 
Indians cannot understand. It seems 
like a secular performance to them, like 
paying for watching the tricks of the jug- 
gler or snake charmer. As poor as they 
are they want to give and do give to the 
Christian enterprise and they have not 
yet learned the Western device of citing 
the story of the widow’s mite as an excuse 
for contributing the lowest possible mini- 
mum. But they don’t want to drop their 
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Whenever you’re hungry, call 
for Planters Salted Peanuts. 
You'll find them everywhere. 
Big, crisp peanuts, well 
roasted, properly salted. Ir- 
resistible. 5c in glassine bags 
with Mr. Peanut on them. 


““The Nickel Lunch.”’ 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Company 
U.S. A. and Canada 


PLANTERS 


SALTED PEANUTS 








Plunge a PYREX bottle, 
cold from its place on 
the ice, into boiling wa- 
ter or rapidly cool a too 
.| warm bottle in cold wa- 
*| ter—they will not break 
(wide mouth bottle 
shown here ). 





From hot to cold 
or cold to hot — 
without breaking 


OU can’t cool or heat a PYREX 

Nursing Bottle too suddenly! For 

» PYREX Nursing Bottles are made to 

stand extreme or sudden temperature 
shocks with perfect safety. 


These staunch, dependable bottles 
are six-sided so as not to roll or slip 
easily from your hand, smooth inside 
for easy cleaning, with graduations 
clearly marked; and they come in the 
two approved shapes—narrow neck 
and wide open top—in 8-oz. size. 

Order from your druggist enough for a full 
day’s feedings and forget forever the worry 
of bottles that break in heating! Made by the 


makers of PYREX ovenware. Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. 


PYREX 


NURSING BOTTLES 


Warm, cool, sterilize 
PYREX Nursing Bot- 
tles as rapidly as you 
like—they will not break. 
Narrow neck bottles 
shown here (also made 
in wide mouth shape). 
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Corn 


Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone”’ 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


How to Keep 
Hair Wavy 


By Edna Wallace Hopper. 


My hair is ever wavy, fluffy and abundant. Vet 
I never have a Marcel wave. 

After every shampoo I 
apply what I call my Wave 
and Sheen. Then I comb my 
hair backward to make it 
wavy, and the wave re- 
mains. Those who want 
curly hair use curlers, and 
the curl will stay. Those 
who want a wave give it a 
finger wave. Those who 
have a Marcel apply Wave 
and Sheen to keep it. Those 
who want smooth hair use 
Wave and Sheen to main- 
tain that smoothness. 

Whatever style of hair 
you like, my Wave and 
Sheen will enable it and 
keep it. And it gives the 
hair a beautiful glow. No girl or woman who once em- 
p!oys my Wave and Sheen will ever go without it. 

All toilet counters are supplying Edna Wallace 
Hopper’s Wave and Sheen. The price is 75 cents. A 
guarantee comes with each bottle. I have never 
offered women anything more popular than this. 
I urge you to learn, at my risk, how much it means 
to your hair. Go order it today. 


For Trial Bottle 


of Wave and Sheen, mail this to-day to Edna 
Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Enclose 10c for postage and packing. 
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BE A DENTAL 





NURSE 


Amazing New Field for Women— Many Earn $25 
to $35a week. Now there isa new profitable field 
open to ambitious women—Dental Nursing. In- 
cludes assisting the dentist while he is working, 
meeting patients, keeping recordsand caring for in- 
struments and supplies. We train you for this fasci- 
» nating, uncrowded field by our wonderful Home- 
Study Method—the result of our 27 years’ experi- 
ence teaching nursing. Earn While Learning. If 
you are over 18 and under 55 send for full details 
and large free catalog. Money back guarantee. 
Chicago School of DENTAL NURSING, 
Dept. D-14, 421 8. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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money in a hat. On the contrary, they 
want to place their silver or copper coins, 
the rice or whatever else they have to offer 
on the altar themselves, making that, too, 
an act of devotion and prayer. 

Already the Indians in a few regions 
have been encouraged by the missionaries 
to build their own Christian temples to 
suit themselves. For the most part these 
structures are enclosed courts for outdoor 
worship in the dry season, under the shade 
of palms, with a covered colonnade for 
protection when the rains come. As a 
rule they are built of mud and thatch, the 
same material used in the village houses, 
and wherever necessary they are screened 
against the invasion of monkeys. 

Throughout the world there is no more 
lovely cathedral than that of the Church 
of England in Singapore. To the weary 
traveler from a Western country there 
could be nothing more peaceful, home- 
like and inviting than the old Church of 
Scotland in Calcutta. No matter where 
he came from in America, no matter what 
his denomination may have been, that 
church is something he has known before, 
perhaps in a New England village or in a 
town beyond the Mississippi. And if the 
same weary traveler is entirely honest 
with himself he will admit that there are 
moments when he would rather sit in a 
hard pew in that Church of Scotland and 
be told for an hour that Jonah really did 
keep alive in the whale, than to go into 
real or pretended ecstasies over a million 
Taj Mahals. 

But the point is that Indians are not 
weary travelers from a Western country. 
The way of the East is for them the sim- 
plest approach to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

Most of the adaptations that are re- 
quired to bring Christianity and its forms 
of worship into closer harmony with the 
Indian temperament and religious tradi- 
tion are in the direction of greater sim- 
plicity. However, the Indians do love 
color and pageantry. 

The slow processional appeals to them. 
Over in Ceylon the Christians have re- 
cently achieved a notable success in devis- 
ing a great annual religious festival which 
in its outward character somewhat re- 
sembles a celebration, centuries old, of the 
Buddhists. 

“The Protestant Christians from Amer- 
ica and England do not appeal sufficiently 
to our imagination,” an unconverted 
Brahman said to me. ‘“‘The fact that 
there are many more Catholics than Prot- 
estants in India is not entirely explained 
by the Catholics having begun their mis- 
sionary work first. The celibacy and 
greater asceticism of their priests seems 
to the Indian more in keeping with the 
life of holy men than the domestic customs 
of the Protestant clergymen and mission- 
aries. But also the Protestant service 
lacks color. It has too many rules and 
not enough spontaneity.” 


Personal Interpretation 


ETTER than either the Catholic or 

the Protestant form would be a real 
Indian Christianity. Don’t try to domi- 
nate us in religion as you have in politics. 
Instead of thinking that the West has a 
monopoly of Christ, try to remember that 
you are bringing back to the East a great 
religion that was born in the East. You 
have done a great many things to it in two 
thousand years and some of those things 
seem extraneous and harmful to us. You 
take pride in attributing to Christianity 
as a cause some developments which we 
would be ashamed to hold any religion 
responsible for. 

“Let India have an opportunity of mak- 
ing its own interpretation of Christianity. 
Nobody can ever rob you of the honor of 
having brought it back to us and perhaps 
that should be sufficient. 

“Don’t abandon us. Keep on doing 
what is your most Christian work of all— 
teaching us how to take care of our bod- 
ies—and perhaps we can teach you some- 
thing you have not yet learned about the 
welfare of your souls. 


“In the meantime it would be a splendid 
but probably impossible thing if the mis- 
sionaries could work among us without 
showing their own sectarian and denomi- 
national differences. To the Hindu every 
day is a temple day and all days are 
equally holy. He can’t understand, for 
example, why there should be a contro- 
versy among Christians as to whether 
he should go to church on a Saturday or a 
Sunday. But the serious result among the 
illiterate Indians whom you are convert- 
ing by the tens of thousands is that your 
denominational differences are apt to en- 
courage the spirit of caste which the 
missionaries themselves, as well as all 
progressive and educated Indians, want 
to exterminate. 

“The ‘bulk of the converts cannot 
know or understand the historical and 
philosophical causes which have split 
Christians into so many groups. They 
simply discover that they themselves have 
become different kinds of Christians; 
which makes less clear for them the idea 
of the Fatherhood of their new God, but 
which does fit in exactly with their cen- 
tury-old traditions of caste. As Hindus 
they were low caste or no caste, scaven- 
gers or sweepers, robbers or leather work- 
ers. As Christians they are Baptists or 
Methodists or Catholics or Presbyterians. 
And as such, with their natural and tra- 
ditional tendencies toward division, they 
have a capacity of thinking even less of 
each other than rival denominations do in 
America and England.” 


Always Pilgrims 


NOTHER psychologically helpful cus- 

tom which the Indian misses when 

converted from Hinduism to Protestant 
Christianity is that of the pilgrimage. 

It should be a part of the training and 
experience of every new missionary in 
India to go to Benares on the Ganges, 
the most ancient and sacred of all the 
cities, the most holy of the rivers, and 
there watch the pilgrims when they go 
down to the stream to pray and bathe. 
It is not a sight-seeing excursion for the 
missionary, but a pilgrimage of his own to 
get a glimpse of the tremendous hold of 
Hinduism for which he has volunteered 
to substitute Christianity. To me it was 
the most impressive thing in all Asia. 

For miles along the stone steps and ter- 
races leading down from many temples to 
the water’s edge I saw the faithful thou- 
sands stand with outstretched arms hold- 
ing their brass jars filled from the sacred 
river toward the rising sun. They were 
not worshiping the sun as God, but making 
their devotions to the greatest manifesta- 
tion of God they know. A little farther 
upstream, groups of mourners were 
burning their dead after dipping the red 
and white shrouded ‘bodies in the current 
for the last time. There is no time 
throughout the day when there is not 
occasion for these burnings. 

For sound there are the temple bells, 
the chanting of the holy men, the crack- 
ling of burning wood. For color there is 
the rose gray of the terraces in the morn- 
ing light, the blue and yellow and white 
robes and turbans of many groups of men 
and women moving slowly up and down 
the steps, the luster of brass and copper, 
the gleaming brown backs of the half- 
naked bathers, the white and black bodies 
of goats and cattle wandering about on 
the stone platforms hunting a trace of 
grass, and over it all the streamers of blue 
smoke from the funeral pyres. 

The worshipers themselves see little or 
nothing of this amazing picture, for they 
are a part of it. Let the missionary ignore 
it, too, if he can, and watch the face of any 
one pilgrim, man or woman, rapt and 
transfigured in the great moment of prayer 
and faith. He will then know what a tre- 
mendous task he has promised to do in 
coming to India. He will get something 
that is needed to supplement the religious 
instruction of his college in America. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this 
series by Mr, Selden will appear in an early issue. 














cepa ‘Bissell 


on each floor 


O other cleaning 

device can take 
the place of a Bissell go 
for every-day sweep- 
ing. You just run it 
easily, lightly, over the 
carpet. Presto!—what- 
ever was there is gone! 
The Bissell is broom and dust 
pan in one. Many efficient = 
housekeepers now keep a Bissell on 
each floor. The cost is so small and the 
time saved more than justifies the small 
extra expense. 


The new Bissell is a marvel of efficiency. 
This improved sweeper gathers up all 
crumbs, dirt, grit, lint from rugs—keeps 
them faultlessly clean and saves precious 
minutes. 

A new Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell will 
delight you with its ease of operation and 
permit your moving your present one up- 
stairs for added convenience. 

The cost of the first half dozen brooms 
it saves pays for a Bissell, which lasts for 
years. Play-size Bissells for a few dimes. 
At department, housefurnishing, furni- 
ture and hardware stores. The Bissell 
booklet—or a circular on care and use of 
your present Bissell—on request. 


A thumb-pressure 
| empties it 






CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 














Can’t Sew, but 
Keeps in Style! 


Wear the colors that are stylish, but save 
the cost of new materials and labor of s:w- 
ing. You can home dye old dresses jus: as 
good as the professional dyers! 


The secret of perfect home dyeing (t nt- 
ing, too) is to use real dye. Diamond des 
are true dyes; they dye true, even colors 
and tint in beautiful tones. And so easy to 
use! Any kind of goods—right over otiier 
colors. Dye your curtains and other fur- 
nishings, too! 

FREE: ask any druggist for the Diamond 
Dye Cyclopedia. Valuable suggestio”s, 
simple directions. Piece-goods color samp'<s: 
Or, write for big illustrated book Color 
Craft to DIAMOND DYES, Dept. !9, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Make it NEW for 15 cts! 
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Your Own 
Valspar Color Schemes 


Subtle harmonies, vivid contrasts are within the easy reach 
of your paint brush—with Valspar and Valspar in Colors. 


Perhaps the woodwork in your kitchen is not just the color 
you want, or your car needs to be refinished or you want to 
“do over” your bedroom furniture in an entirely new color 
scheme. With Valspar you can accomplish every one of these 
things for Valspar puts all the colors of the rainbow at your 
disposal ! 





Valspar not only beautifies but protects. Valspar is amaz- 
ingly durable, accident-proof and absolutely water-proof— 
indoors or out. Valspar is easy to apply and dries overnight. 
Its lustrous finish can be rubbed down to a satin-like appear- 
ance. Send the coupon below for samples. 





The Beautiful Valspar Colors 


The colors 1 to 24 are the regular Valspar Colors reproduced as accurately as 
is possible with printers’ ink. You can obtain them from your dealer. 


1 Black Valspar 7 Light Blue Valspar 13 DeepGreen Valspar 19 Mahogany Valspar 
2 Orange i 8 Yellow ae 14 Brown ef 20 Cherry fa 

3 Ivory ss 9 Deep Blue 15 Clear 21 Moss Green 

4 Medium Blue “ 10 Vermilion 16 Light Oak 22 Gold 

5 Light Red ss 11 Deep Red 17 Dark Oak 23 Aluminum 

6 Medium Green“ 12 Gray 18 Walnut 24 Bronze 


W White (not illustrated) 


You can mix your own Valspar Colors 


Each color from 25 to 51 is a lovely shade or tint obtained by mixing two 
of the regular Valspar Colors in equal proportions. 


25 12 and 3 3 and 2 4 and w 3 and 10 48 2and7 

26 14, and 8 I and w 6 and w 7 and 10 49 14 and 3 

27 «5 and 3 13 and w I2 and 10 6 and 8 50 sandw 

28 7andw 7 and 8 II and 3 3 and 7 51 12and9 

29 12 and 8 2 and 14 3 and w 12 and w 52 8andt1o0 
12 and 14 8 andw 14 and w 


A good example of color mixing is the popular Chinese Red (No. 52) shown 
in the tin Cup:—it is made by mixing equal parts of Valspar Yellow (No. 8) 
and Valspar Vermilion (No. 10). Countless other beautiful 
combinations are possible by varying the proportions or 
adding other colors. 


. 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE’S Ne VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c Gand cnet sited 
| sample can of colors specified at right. (Only three sam- Valspar Colors 
ples of Valspar, Clear and in Colors (Numbers 1-24), 
\ supplied per person at this special price.) Print full mail 
address plainly. 


Den ler 6 NOG 56 o5s vine cdneinonde OPEL TOR ee ab hausnn ee 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Address..... ae ba caitewksce se0 en ie agesanetneehane 


CLEAR AnD IN COLORS. seein Your Name 


Reg U 
The famous Valspar 
boiling water test Address 
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MAN 


CA lways 


GIVE § 


April, 


WOMAN 


more than a passing a 






lel if a man gives a woman more than 
a passing glance, her beauty is on trial. 
And with Nature rests the verdict. 


The art to which another woman’s eye 
gives quick approval, he, too, admires—though 
without understanding. Yet instinctively he 
reserves his judgment. He seeks some sign 
of natural beauty, unadorned. 


Thus, without realizing it perhaps, but 
none the less surely, he watches a woman’s smile. 


For there is but one attribute of beauty 
that no artifice can adorn or conceal: gleam- 
ing, clean teeth. 


No beauty magic can give this loveliness. 
Yet it is so easy to have. Yours at the cost 
of but four minutes a day! Precious moments 
for beauty. 


Get a new Dr. West’s Tooth Brush. Use 


it faithfully each day—two 
minutes in the morning, two 


aaa 


‘ea 


\ 


at night. Thorough brushing— 


away from the gums. 


Convex in shape, Dr. West’s fits the natu- 
ral contour of the mouth. Its sloping tuftless 
end slips easily between teeth and cheek, with 
bristles firmly erect for proper brushing. Its 
widely spaced bristles not only clean the 








cA canyon-like street. A swirling gale. A girl 
sweptintothearmsofaman. Wind-blown,dust- 
spotted, clothes awry. And then—a smile! 
Flashing, radiant—a revelation of gleaming 
teeth. Beauty triumphant! ~« x ¥* 

Thus unexpectedly, women meet beauty’s 
greatest challenge—the Smite Test. Could 
You pass it now? 











tooth surfaces, but get deep into the crevices 
between. 


Simple care, with Dr. West’s brushes, is to- 
day bringing the teeth of thousands of women 
to a brilliant whiteness never before thought 
possible. The secret is in the sturdy brist!es 
—especially selected to polish as they clea.!* 


For your protection, Dr. West’s is pac’ 2d 
in a sealed glassine container, inside the us «al 
carton. 


ad ies try to ‘*wear out’? a Dr. West’s br sh, 
if you would benefit from this polishing qua ‘y. 
So long-lived is Dr. West’s that it may be service: »le 
The « »st 
is small, and the benefit great, of changing frequently eno. 3h 


months after its special polishing ability is lost. 


to have new, firm, lively bristles always. Many den: sts 
change brushes once a month. To be sure, get a new !'r. 
West’s today! 


There’s a Dr.West’s Tooth Brush jar 
every member of the family. Adult's, 
50c3 Youth's, 35¢; Chila’s, 25¢3 
Special Gum Massage Brush, 75¢- 


© 1927, W. B. M. Co. 
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piereRYBODY TALKING ABOUT THEM! 


SEW-SIMPLE 


_PANTY_ DRESSES || 


RYBODY MAKING THEM — FAST! 


As simple as cutting a paper doll. 
ry pattern is plainly marked on the fabric 
.F—clear, accurate, unmistakable—every 
seam, size adjustment, joining, etc., and 
, piece placed so the fabric-design will come 
rectly in the completed garment. All as 
yle as culling a paper doll. 
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wite® 
£55k 


10 MINUTES TO CUT—40 MINUTES TO SEW-ALL DONE 
Less than an hour. All ready to put on and wear. 
The Net at can ae ae 

dresses ready to cut an 
make. Sizes: 2 to 6 Years $]. 25 
Cheery, dashing, beautiful colors that will laugh 
at the tub and the sun and ALWAYS be fresh, and 
yretty, and new-looking for the “‘SEW-SIMPLE 
p rocess sinks the color into and through every thread. 


GUARANTE: "I 
We will give TWO dresses of ‘“‘SEW-SIMPLE” 
for one that fades. 
ie MILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Just open the envelope and start at once to cut 
and seam. Picture sheet inside tells at a glance. 
No puzzling. Nodelay. You CAN'T go wrong. 

No pattern to buy. You save all that expense. 
Picture shows how finished dress will look. Wonder- 
ful! So EASY! Beautifull! 

No fussing with pattern. Nocalculating. Noover- 
supply or shortage of materi al. No puzzling to lay 
pieces right, they are laid right already. No worry 
if the fabric-design will join right in the finished 
dress. You save all that uncertainty —all that time. 
It has all been attended to for you. ALL of it 


CUT. You'll 


say sol 
FASCINATING kets 
begin making them. 
FUN Just wait till you’ve made 
YOUR frst ‘“‘SEW- SIMPLE.” 

Every ““SEW-SIM PLE"’ dress comes in agl assine 
envelope with the name “‘SEW-SIMPLE”’ GUAR- 
ANTEED FAST COLOR plainly printed on every 
dress and envelope. The name on the envelope and 
dress is YOUR PROTECTION, Look for it. 


No matter where you live, it is EASY to get 
SEW-SIMPLE. Ask your de aler. If he hasn’t the m, 

















write tous AT ONCE. Don't wait. Use this 
FREE SAMPLES 
FREE COUPO FREE STYLE a TS 
And ALL the news about SEW-SIMPL 
BEAR MILL MFG. CO. 
122 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send FREE Semmes and FREE Style Sheets; 
tell me ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 

Dealer’s Name. ...cccccccccccccccccesscccccvece 
Lb (PIs rey eer er State........ 
Does He Sell ‘*SEW-SIMPLE” Dresses?......... 
My Name. .....ccccccccccccccccccccccsccsvvccs 
My Address. .ccccccccccccccscccscccscccsesese 
City....ccctscccesnenseaecennes State... sccsees 

















ECjJL B. DEMILLE STAR 
SAYS... 


‘“‘Colorite is just the 
thing for Occasion 
straw hats! With 
Colorite, many of 
the hats I wear today 
can be quickly trans- 
formed—so as to , 
match tomorrow’s ty 
newest frocks.” 


LEATRICE JOY 





STRAW HAT FINISH 
25¢at Drug and Department Stores 


30¢ in Canada 
Also try Cotorite Fabric Dyes 


Made by CARPENTER-Morton Company, Bostor, Mass. 













To acquaint every needleworker 
with the unusual values we give, we 
will send postpaid for only 10c (sil- 
ver or stamps), all of the following: 
—1 Hot-Dish Holder stamped in 
spread wing Robin Redbreast de- 
sign on extra quality art muslin. 

—9 colors Collingbourne’s boil- 

proof 6-strand artificial silk floss. 

—1 pair embroidery hoops. 

-1 ivery finish ring for holder. 

j 7 Boil- Proof Six-Strand 
p Artificial Silk Embroidery 
Ses Floss has the beautiful finish and 
; Sea) C) lasting sheen of silk. Send today. (6) 

Virginia Snow, Dept. 2261, Elgin, Ml. 


Diak oes, Monologs, Y 
Musical © omedies PLA 
and Revues, Min- Meke-20 Goce 


TS. Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 





Vaudeville Acts 
How to Stagea Play 








8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 


eAround the World I Go 


Hai Fong is the chief port and com- 
mercial capital of Tongking, which is a 
French protectorate. There is no doubt 
about it: The moment you land you know 
you are on French soil. Evidences of 
Gallic culture are on every male face— 
and sometimes female. Beards! The 
official who comes aboard to count your 
vaccination marks is furred like a cinna- 
mon bear. The fellow who takes down six 
pages of details relating to your number 
of wives, prison convictions and favorite 
flower is festooned with natural ivy. The 
customhouse sleuths, pegged-out, would 
make good astrakhan rugs. 

Other civilized nationals only grow 
beards of sheer necessity: (a) Because 
they have no chins at 
all; (6) are evading 
justice; (c) are taking 
a patriarchal part in 
a film play. But the 
French grow ’em for 
pleasure, training and 
trimming them into 
more curious shapes 
and fantasies than a 
Jap can get out of a 
dwarf shrub. It may 
be that the climate has something to do 
with it, the tropics being renowned for 
lush vegetation, but the beards in Tong- 
king surpassed anything I have ever seen, 
even in France. A missionary father com- 
ing down street before a quartering gale 
literally sweeps all before him, but, vanity 
in any form being forbidden the cloth, the 
decorative cultivation of the beard remains 
with the laity. And nobly they respond. 

Hai Fong showed some quaint and 
beautiful designs, but the palm goes to 
Hanoi and to a majestic gentleman who 
used, every evening, to make a late en- 
trance—the better to command notice— 
into the dining room of the Métropole. 
He had a mane of black hair and an inky 
beard that flowed well down to the second 
button of his vest. It was waved, brushed, 
combed, oiled and perfumed—a lustrous, 
rippling torrent of hair. He would bide 
his time until all the diners were assem- 
bled, and then pass majestically through 
the tables, bowing, smiling, quietly con- 
scious of his triumph, the great Assyrian 
masterpiece rippling its gleaming inky 
waves, exuding voluptuous perfumes. 
The ladies sighed, forgot to eat. Poor 
devils of men with only a foot or two of 
hair to show buried their shamed appen- 
dages in the soup. It was the glory of 
Hanoi, the champion of Indo-China. 
Monsieur, mes hommages! 


Where They Paint Teeth 


HE native Tongkingese are not good- 

looking. They are small and well-made 
but have very broad, protruding cheek 
bones and usually a large wabbling pro- 
tuberance in the cheek below, signifying 
the presence of a chewing nut. This habit 
of chewing betel obtains all over the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, but is more rabid in 
Tongking than elsewhere—they chew as 
naturally as they breathe. Another dis- 
tressing habit prevalent in Tongking and 
Annam is that of painting the teeth out 
with shellac. You see a bevy of damsels 
drifting down the street, slim, graceful, 
attractive little things—in the distance. 
‘“‘Hello!”” say you to yourself, and cheer 
up a bit. Then they smile! . . . In- 
stead of the expected glint of ivory, empty 
black caverns stained with the betel’s 
ghastly crimson gape before you. 

The effect is shocking, as though all 
their teeth had been bashed in at one 
brutal blow. Black false teeth are exposed 
outside the native dentists’ shops. Black 
is a passion with the Tongkingese. The 
better class people, of both sexes, dress 
in close-fitting black satin coats. The men 
wear neat little turbans of folded black 
cloth; the women do their hair up in a 





(Continued from Page 42) 


black cloth roll. The only variation in 
this national mourning is the rust brown 
affected by the country people. The coun- 
try women also have enormous flat cart- 
wheel hats, made of palm leaf, which serve 
equally well as umbrellas or parasols. A 
crowd of farmeresses afar off have the ap- 
pearance of so many occasional tables. 
When it is neither raining nor shining they 
carry their hats slung on their arms like 
the shields of Roman legionaries. 

The Tongkingese are not in themselves a 
decorative people, but they are master 
decorators and are, moreover, industrious, 
docile and have the best of manners. 
The mandarinate is recruited from all 
classes by competitive examination, and 
one of the chief sub- 
jects on which the 
candidate must give 
satisfaction is that of 
social conduct. The 
world would be a hap- 
pier place if prospec- 
tive Western public 
men were put through 
the same sieve—for 
civility is the lubri- 
cant of civilization. 

Christmas Day in Hai Fong was ush- 
ered in for me by a shrill fanfare of trump- 
ets. I was having a shower bath at the 
time, but, determined to miss nothing, 
draped myself in an inadequate towel and 
went to the window. It was a parade of 
the army. First went a detachment of the 
Colonial Infantry—who are supposed to 
be white, but who, in fact, are mostly 
black; followed a battery of 75s drawn by 
ponies about the size of goats; finally the 
Garde Indigéne, little Annamites striding 
along barefooted, in smart khaki uni- 
forms and conical hats. Tricolors flapped, 
trumpets brayed, drums went rub-a-dub, 
but the cream of the show was a six-foot 
hero with a drawn cutlass and a medal- 
plated chest, careering majestically along 
on a three-foot war horse! 


cA Wall of Islands 


OMEBODY emitted a rousing ‘“‘Hoo- 

ray!’’ Every eye in the street turned 
upward and then expanded with horrified 
amazement. Slowly I realized that it was 
I they were staring at—that I was wearing 
nothing but a bath towel and not too 
much of that; that it was I who had hoo- 
rayed! Dreadful! I withdrew hurriedly 
and had a second shower bath to quench 
my blushes. I heard later that my slip 
was even more unfortunate than I thought, 
as at the very moment when I shoved my 
tousled head out of the window and gave 
piercing tongue there was a Very Dis- 
tinguished Personage, dressed up in a tail 
coat and tricolor ribbons, standing almost 
directly underneath, taking the salute! 

Under the circumstances I thought 
Hai Fong could stagger along more com- 
fortably without me for a day or so. 
Shortly after tiffin I was speeding away 
over hill, dale and ferry for Hon-Gay. 
Hon-Gay, at the head of Along Bay, is the 
port for the great Tongking open-cut coal 
mines. We made our Christmas dinner 
that night off oysters picked within a 
stone’s throw of the hotel and fresh straw- 
berries grown in the open. 

Along Bay is one of the three major 
wonders of Indo-China, Hué and Angkor 
being the two others. Our last morning at 
sea, steaming west from Hainan, I was on 
the bridge with the first mate. As we 
passed Norway Island, he handed me his 
glasses and pointed north: ‘‘The coast of 
Tongking.” 

““Mountainous,” I observed. 

“Those aren’t mountains, those are 
islands.” 

“But they look like a solid wall.” 

“So does a forest—at a distance. A 
forest of islands, that’s what Along is. 
Thousands of ’em.” 






















indispensable 
daily quart 


One of the outstanding food authorities 
in the United States makes this sugges- 
tion for the benefit of public health: 


‘It is my custom to urge that the 
nearer every person, child and adult 
alike approximates a consu ys 59g of 
one quart of milk a day, the better 
off be will be.” 


Dietitians generally agree that the ideal 
way to obtain the most good from milk is to 


Eat it—instead of drinking it! 


And, without doubt, one of the most 
tempting ways to eat milk is in the form 
of dainty custard-like junket desserts. 
Junket is delightfully tempting, and with 
fruits or nuts can be varied indefinitely. 
Thoroughly wholesome—readily assimi- 
lated by sensitive digestive systems. 
Deservedly popular as the appetizing light 
dessert now demanded for the heavy meal. 

Junket is sold in two forms. Junket in powder 
form is sweetened and flavored. Junket Tablets 
are unflavored and unsweetened. Just send 5c, 
stamps or coin, with your grocer’s name, for a trial 
package of flavored Junket and Recipe Book. 
Or we shall be glad to mail you the Junket book 
of desserts free. Write to Dept. 24, The Junket 
Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. In Canada, write the 
Junket Folks, Toronto, Ont. 


Jgunket | 


REG US PAT OFF 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 
6 Tempting Flac 


Vanilla Orange 
‘ Chocolate Raspberry 
unket Lemon __ Coffee 






Takes but one 
minute to make! 








Both of these books are FREE 


eres catalog illustrating and describing Psa 2735 in 
infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for 
the asking. This catalog explains how you may obtain, 
without one penny of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Lowry’s 
opmentes ¢ cloth-bound book on the “‘ Care and Feeding 
oO! ants.’ 


Our catalog contains the most complete lines of in- 
fants’ and children’s wear ever published, and in addi- 
tion illustrates and describes the most cspproved lines of 
Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, 
coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today 
for a copy of our handsome catalog, mailed FREE upon } 


application. 
Ask for 


tute BELLASHESS C(O ti 


as Morton & — Sts. 
EW YORK CITY, 1281 
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_ you taste BOVRIL Consommé you will 
enjoy the delicious flavor. Body and mind 
quickly respond to its healthful stimulation. It is a 
quick restorative after fatigue. 


Try BOVRIL Consommé, hot or cold; it is a rich 
beef drink that is concentrated nourishment. And 
it’s easier to make than a cup of tea. 


For sale at Grocery, Delica- 
tessen and Drug Stores, in 
2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. bottles. 


WULTO A TEA CUP 
NER& STIR WELL. 


By 
t Boy 
AL CANahS LIMITED 






Proprietors: 
BoOvRIL, Limited 
London, England 
Montreal, Canada 





Trade supplied 
through jobbers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
- will send you a regular 2 oz. bottle, 
postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Illustrated booklet with recipes, free 
on request, 

Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., INC., 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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a lifetime, and 
never loses its 


Rug Cushion 


Kindly send me without YY your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and Ca 
of Ozite. 
















Lasts 


softness 


S you buy Ozite Cushion 

only once—no matter 
how often you take up or 
replace your rugs! Enjoy 
its marvelous softness and 
luxury— at small cost, as a 
permanent economy. For 
Ozite actually doubles the 
life of your rugs! 
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Ozite is made of 
Address sterilized hair—the 
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Call it, rather, a stockade. A fence of 
mighty stone pillars, each one separate, 
starting sheer up out of the sea to the 
height of cathedral towers, the chain en- 
closing an area of nearly one hundred 
square miles. 

We started out for the islands at dawn 
next morning in a consumptive tin motor 
pinnace—the Oil Merchant, the Engineer, 
two native boatsmen and myself. The 
sea was dull and sulky, irritated on the 
surface by a chill land breeze. A flock of 
sampans issued from the shadow of Hon- 
Gay cliffs and made quietly seaward, 
themselves shadows. We sat muffled in 
topcoats, saying no word, wishing the 
French would put more stuffing into their 
breakfasts. Then the sun rose up over 
China, a golden bombshell bursting its 
way through riven cloud wrack. The 
wind died down, the big bay shone like a 
plate of oxidized brass and then changed 
to deep turquoise. We unbuttoned our 
coats, lit pipes and recovered our powers 
of speech. 

The islands grew nearer, innumerable 
crags, cones and pillars, rising to three and 
four hundred feet, assuming every shape 
and form. There were islands that took 
on grotesque human profiles, others that 
looked like crouching frogs, sugar loaves 
and ships under sail. There were pre- 
historic monoliths, church spires, crenel- 
ated-border towers, twin towers like those 
of Notre-Dame de Paris, towers which 
leaned like that of Pisa, vast Roman tri- 
umphal arches and Egyptian pyramids. 
It was as though the architectural giants 
of the world, grown senile, eaten with age 
and weather, had been dumped down here 
to crumble quietly away. 


Out of the Ordinary 


LOSE they stood, weary tower leaned 
toward corroded arch across passages 
sO narrow one might jerk a stone across. 
Their bases undermined by sea wear, they 
seemed to be toppling one upon the other, 
millions of tons of rock reeling wearily 
this way and that. A thick, scabrous ce- 
ment of oysters plastered their bases. 
Their sheer flanks were gnawed with fan- 
tastic holes and grottoes, like air bubbles 
in faulty metal. Their tops were shaggy 
with palmettos and trailing vines. We 
squeezed under and into one of them, un- 
der an arch so low our five-foot flagpole 
had to be dismounted. High tide would 
seal that entrance. The island was hol- 
low—a hollow tooth of jagged rock, two 
hundred and fifty feet high. Inside was 
a placid lake, a sheet of sun-burnished 
malachite—‘“‘The Circus,”’ they call it. 
We chugged right round the beetling sides 
and out again, under the arch of oysters. 
There are monkeys high up on these 
unscalable crags, they say; soot-black all 
over, with very long tails and canary top- 
knots that stand erect like circus clowns— 
a peculiar breed. Nothing that sprang 
from Along Bay could be ordinary. There 
was a grotto I ought to see the Oil Mer- 
chant said—and hailed a fishing sampan. 
Wescrambled ashore over oyster-barbed 
rock, slicing our shoes unmercifully, and 
up the cliff face—up, up, fifty or sixty 
feet—and plunged into a dark hole in the 
rock. The hole expanded into a cavern 
capable of sheltering two or three thousand 
people. Stalactites hung from ceiling to 
floor, strings of them, glistening white. 
“Like a mouthful of nougat,”’ said the 
Engineer; and it was—a yawning mouth 
with strings of nougat roped from jaw to 
jaw. The boatsman lit a lantern and the 
two of us Went on, through a second black 
hole and along lofty catacombs wandering 
about in the bowels of the rock. Stalac- 
tites and stalagmites everywhere. The 
walls were sheathed with their drippings 
as with molten wax, frostily sparkling. 
Stalagmites spouted from the floor in fro- 
zen fountains, stalactites bulged from the 
walls in grinning gargoyles of frosted crys- 
tal, dripped from the ceiling in bunches of 
marble fruit, dripped from ceiling to floor 
in twisted alabaster columns. 
The lantern shone on the columns and 
behold! they were formed of suggestive 
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Newest in 
Fast Color 
Wash Fabrics— 


SAMPLES FREE 


New, fresh, dainty creations in prints, plains, 
voiles, woven checks, woven stripes, shantungs, 
suitings—lovely color harmonies and modish 
Parisian designs—are represented in the ‘‘Peter 
Pan Sampler”’ with its 30 samples of 


GENUINE 


Peter Wan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Mail the coupon today—or, if you prefer, just 
write your name, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan—and we shall be 
glad to send you this ‘Peter Pan Sampler” 
free of all charge. 


Su C 
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Make any test you wish to prove out 
the color fastness of these modestly 
priced fabrics—and remémber that 
the Peter Pan name on the selvage 
means the absolute protection of the 
guarantee stated in the coupon. On 
sale at reliable dealers. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
40-C White Street, New York 
















Please send me “‘The Peter Pan Sampler’ of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 

Name. Siciniiceed ee 
Street Address or P. O. Box____ 
City and State__ 
ey a a a 


Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?___ 











“We will replace any garmest 

made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 
ba 


























BETTER BABY CARE 


With Hygienic, Safe KIDDIE-KOOP 
The heritage of health originates in the cradle. The days of in- 
fancy should be regular, quietly-contented, free from annoyance 
or disturbance. Let KIDDIE-KOOP care for the little one trom 
the beginning. » 





This economical nursery need of 
use—bassinet, crib, play-pen com 
at one price—safeguards baby’s hea 
and relieves mother-worry,—disc« 
unwholesome fondling. Baby is s«« 
nap-time or night-time, away from floor 
drafts, animals, insects indoors or out 


Nek ippiz- KOO? 


te... 
As Bassinet 
b natn CRI Bassine 


Playpen 

Several models complete with ¢ : 
mattress $20.25 up plus freight. 

Write for descriptive liter- 
ature mailed in plain envelope. 
Acquaint yourself with exclu- 
sive KIDDIE-KOOP features; 
demonstrated at better stores, 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. 
CO., Dept. 313, 1040 Jay St., we 
Rochester, N. Y. K-52, A DeLuxe Model 
Also Makers of The Baby Bathinette (a “Trimble” Baby Bat 1b) 
(Look for the Name Plate. Be sure it is Trimble Nursery Fur) :\ure) 


“Trimblé Nursery Furnitim 


Cribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koop’s Hig 





















rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Ear: 
$30 and $35 a Wee 





315 Main Street 





No Such High Quality 


silks and cottons, we be 
lieve, have ever been offer 
ed in a mail order way- 
Write for FREE samples 
See what you purchase 
Don’t depend on a de 
scription. 

Full Fashioned Silk Hose 
6 inch garter tops, all! 

colors, $1.25 pair. 


ROBERTSVILLE SILK MILLS, Dept. L,404 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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BECOME A NUW'SE 


THs school will give you, ' your 
own home, the most plete 
and practical preparation for 'rsing 
obtainable outside the | °pital. 
More than 30,000 students |: -¢ e® 





The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied af‘ 6 two 
months’ trial. Write for cat and 
pages from course. Minimum '<¢, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NUR®!NG 


Jamestown, “N.Y: 
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figures, limbs, heads, trunks, knotted to- 
get! Here a leering satyr face, the head 
of naiad, half-seen, provocative, a 
rounded cheek, the hint of a smiling 


mouili, half veiled in-marble, like a Rodin 
study. The torso of a woman; the curve 
of 2 thigh, of an arm, of breasts, naked 
and gleaming white, voluptuous. Formed 
by the drip of limewater drip-dripping for 
thousands of years, they might have been 
th: pillars of some obscene temple hidden 


deep down in Stygian darkness. 

\We later explored another cavern in an- 
other island, worming down a tunnel like 
that of a prehistoric mine-working into a 
cave of blue ice with stone totem poles 
sprouting up out of the 
floor and stone fungi 
blossoming from the 
roof; but though only 
two are known it is 
probable that many of 
these limestone sky- 
scrapers are honey- 
combed with like 
galleries and caverns 
containing what mar- 
vels of stalactic forma- 
tion, what mighty 
amphitheaters and 
secret jade-green 
lakes, only the black and yellow monkeys 
know. I can fancy them trooping down the 
dim-lit catacombs, crests on end, shivering 
with awe, prostrating themselves before 
the pagan columns, while some gray high 
priest chatters out the articles of simian 
faith and the bats hang upside down from 
the leering gargoyles. We blundered out 
of the ‘‘Cavern of the Marvels” into the 
twilight of the outer cave. Sailors coming 
to Hon-Gay for coal had painted the names 
of their ships here and there on the rock 
slabs— Japanese mostly, scrawled in black 
and red hieroglyphics all over the place. 

We wandered out into the sunlight, ran 
the pinnace ashore on a sandy beach under 
a sheer rock that overhung us like a top- 
pling cathedral, and lunched. The sun 
blazed. There was not a breath of wind, 
not a ripple on the lazy sea. The giant 
towers and spires showed double, standing 
toe to toe on their own perfect reflections. 
Had the world been turned upside down 
one would not have noticed it. The Engi- 
neer fiddled with his watch, put it away 
and pulled it out again. 

“Anyone,” said the Oil Merchant, 
“would think you had to catch a train.” 

The Engineer, unheeding, clicked his 
watch shut. “Yes,” said he; “about 
now.” 

“What’s about now?” 

_“T reckon it’s about eight o’clock on 
Christmas morning in Philadelphia. My 
kid gets up at eight. Just about now 
she'll be finding her stocking and the 
things I sent her. I guess she’ll raise some 
whoop. I wish ——” 

“How old is she?” 

“Two and a half.” 

“Then you’ve never seen her.” 

“IT know that—but I’m seeing her now. 
Shut up, both of you!” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes, lay back 

n the sand—concentrating on a white cot 
.on thousand miles away and a curly- 

aded baby shrieking with delight over 
r Chinese dolls. 


cMuch-Captured Hanoi 


( ye can go from Hai Fong to Hanoi by 
\“ steamer, road or rail. The river being 
“tow and dull and the road passing sloppy 
‘ went by rail—and felt most uncomforta- 
ic. It took me some time to realize what 
“as Wrong. A glance out of the window 
r vealed palms, papayas and groves of 
hamboos fleeting past. ‘This is the trop- 
. Said I. “T can’t be—no, of course 
1iot—imagination.” I closed all the ven- 
tilators, nevertheless, and lit a pipe. My 
¢ hattering teeth would barely grip it. 
Tropies or not,” said I, “‘I’m darned if 
\'m going to shudder to bits.” So I opened 
my bag, stripped and re-dressed in my 
thickest winter wear. 
In the middle of the operation the train 
halted anda lady entered the compartment. 





I was too chilled to care, she too sensible 
to mind. She was, in fact, very kind about 
my underclothing—thought we did that 
sort of thing better in England than in 
France. I agreed — male underclothing. 
We discussed the subject most of the way 
to Gia-lam, where she got out, and I rum- 
bled on into Hanoi, over the superb bridge 
that spans the Red River. 

Hanoi is the administrative capital of 
the five territories that comprise Indo- 
China—Tongking, Laos, Annam, Cochin 
China and Cambodia. Its name is mod- 
ern. The spot whereon it stands has 
changed names even more often than St. 
Petersburg, Petrograd, Leningrad, Trot- 
skyville, or whatever 
they are calling it this 
week. As far back as 
history reaches the 
Chinese have been 
taking Hanoi, the An- 
namites retaking it, 
the Chinese taking it 
back, the Annamites 
kicking them out— 
and so on. Each con- 
queror named it ac- 
cording to his fancy; 
printed letter-heads 
were sheer waste. 

One conqueror, Li-Thai-To, called it 
Thang-long from a golden dragon that 
came buzzing over the city to welcome 
him. Others dreamed of white horses and 
suchlike. Li lived in a pavilion of four 
stories painted with red varnish and dec- 
orated with dragons, storks and female 
divinities. He wore an undergarment of 
yellow and an outer of purple and went 
about in a vehicle dragged by slaves. This 
was in the twelfth century. The first 
Jesuit missionaries appeared in 1626, and 
in 1638 a Dutch ship, the Ryp, worked 
right up to Hanoi—or Déng-dé, as it was 
being called that morning—and estab- 
lished a trading post. The English came 
shortly after, built a handsome “factory” 
and remained twenty years. 


Then (ame Paul Bert 


N 1873, French troops led by the cele- 

brated explorer, Francois Garnier, occu- 
pied the place under the pretext that they 
had only come to restore it to the author- 
ity of the Annamite Emperor. A long and 
costly war followed, culminating in the 
treaties of 1883 and 1884, whereby Tong- 
king became a protectorate, not of His 
Annamite Majesty, who seemed to have 
been forgotten somehow, but of the 
French. 

More war, still more costly, followed. 
Tongkingese rebels, assisted by the notori- 
ous Black Flags from China, fought a 
mosquito campaign which kept twenty- 
five thousand French troops painfully 
hopping for eight years. The French bay- 
oneted their way into the principal towns 
and were promptly bottled up in them. 
Successive governors-general sat in Hanoi 
writing home for more money and more 
troops, the smoke of burning villages 
plainly discernible from the Residential 
windows. At length came the beloved 
Paul Bert with a new policy. He died, 
worn out, in seven months, but the good 
seed he had sown was sedulously culti- 
vated by his successor, De Lanessan, and 
by 1893 the country was more or less under 
control. 

Hanoi is an administrative town and 
little else. It is stuffed with a host of 
fonctionnaires, big and little, who lick 
stamps by day and then go home and tick 
off the hours to their pensions, growing 
enormously fat and hairy in the process. 
Each man knows the other’s salaries to a 
sou and, like a good republican, he who 
draweth ten piasters a day mixeth not 
with he who draweth but nine-ninety. 
The town boasts an imposing theater and 
several moving-picture houses where early 
experiments in cinematography are ex- 
posed nightly. I was there seven days, 
coming and going, and rain fell continu- 
ously. The French, in their ironic way, 
call this winter deluge the crachin, or spit- 
ting, to distinguish it from the real rains. 
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i OVou can pick them out anywhere 
—those smart-looking Kaynee clad 
boys ... There is a style and 
a well tailored look about them 
that is unmistakable. 


Your boy and his dad will like 
aynee styles because they are man- 
ish—never foppish . . . You 


\ 


‘ approve the fine materials, 
the Yast colors, excellent tailoring 


and\yry reasonable prices. 


Bes& stores everywhere sell 
Kaynee. The name of a dealer near 
you and a copy of our booklet, “Boy 
Types and How to Dress Them,” will 
be sent you upon request; address 
department J-A 






cApproved by the Boys 
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See theSanitas sample book 
before you decide on any 
wall decorations 


LET your decorator see the rooms you 
wish to decorate and he will help 
you select the proper Sanitas styles to 
harmonize with the furnishings. 


‘You can select from the 138 Sanitas 
numbers, the correct styles for any room 
in the house. 


Sanitas is the original cleanable wall 
covering. Made on cloth, with a surface 
of oil colors, impervious to water and 
finger stains. Will not tear, crack or peel. 
Children cannot harm Sanitas—a damp 
cloth wipes dirt right off. 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 

















Flow to solve 
your Spring 
decorating 


problems 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formations, stripes, 
mottled effects, and reproductions of 
cepestty, grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics. 

Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effects for panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


Ask your decorator to call 
with the Sanitas sample book 
containing 138 numbers, or 


Write us for samples and 
descriptive booklet 





Look for this 
trade mark! 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 
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“A Lovely Small Grand” 


is the invariable comment when mu- 
sicians try our Five Foot Colonial 


Model. Petite enough for the tiniest 
home, of Puritan simplicity in design, 
yet its wonderful volume and quality 
of tone, superb workmanship and fin- 
ish, proclaim it a piano extraordinary. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the fine traditions of old time 
Boston Piano building with the most ad- 
vanced scientific ideas. Built as from the 
first, in but one quality—the best—by the 
same interests, with the same artistic ideals, 
they are used in over 600 institutions and 
75,000 homes. 

A new catalogue showing latest style 
tendencies in Uprights, Grands and Players 
mailed on request. Write for it. 


f How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Now ready—fresh from 
Paris and New York—latest 
creations in distinctive 
dresses. Supplied semi- 
made, cut and ready for 
sewing—at great savings. 
FREE STYLE BOOK 
Send for my free book of 
smart spring modes. Write 


DOLLY GRAY, Dept. G 
525 Broadway New York City 











“Keep your hair 
looking trim’ 


best JO Re 


B <0) « 
bobbed 
Pin & pW atebty 

At leading Chain and 
Department Stores and 
Beauty Partors. 
10O¢ per card 


f four 


the L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc. 


Alblentown, Pa, 














Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women in hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded field; fine liv- 
Our students employed 
Write for FREE 

OOK, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AE-597, Washington, D. C. 


ing; quick advancement. 
oy leading hotels everywhere. 








Should necessity drive me back to Tong- 
king when it is really raining I shall pack a 
diving suit. 

The Frenchman is a master of the art of 
putting a tree in its proper place, and the 
European quarter is most attractively 
laid out in bosky parks and avenues. The 
villas are pure French, making no conces- 
sions to climate; and, were it not for 
palms and bougainvillea, they might be 
standing in some pleasant outskirt of 
Paris—Neuilly, for instance. In the cen- 
ter of the town is a tree-bordered sheet of 
water known as the Little Lake, a charm- 
ing spot. 

Legend has it that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury a certain Le Lo’i was a fisherman on 
this lake. One day, casting his net into 
the water, he drew forth, not a fish, but a 
splendid sword, flashes of lightning darting 
from its blade. Guessing that it was sent 
him for some high purpose he set about 
incensing the people against their Chinese 
oppressors. Putting himself at their head, 
Excalibur in hand, he hove the invader 
out and made himself king at Hanoi. The 
great work done, he thought it fitting to 
sacrifice himself to the genie of the lake, 
and proceeded thither in full state. But it 
was not to be. As the company reached 
the brink the sky was rent by a terrific 
thunderclap. The wonder-sword leaped 
out of its scabbard and, changing into a 
green dragon, plunged into the water and 
disappeared. A small pagoda commemo- 
rating the event stands to this day. 

Out in the lake is another temple, built 
on a tiny mud bank called, euphuistically, 
The Jade Island. One evening I wandered 
over the “rainbow”’ bridge into the pa- 
goda. A young priest, a stub of dribbling 
candle in his hand, showed me round. 
There was little to see—a stone gong, two 
bronze bells, a lacquered altar with a few 
offerings laid out before a fearsome Chi- 
nese war god, the whole feebly lit by 
chandeliers held in the beaks of copper 


cranes. An elderly bonze knelt before the 
altar chanting aloud from a little book and 
punctuating his sentences with knocks on 
a wooden drum. 

My guide walked round and round him, 
holding his candle high, the wax spatter- 
ing the tiles and the copper feathers of the 
cranes. The bonze took no notice, but 
went on droning and drumming. We 
might have been men of air. From the 
Rue Francois Garnier came the blare of 
motor horns. It sounded odd—there. 
Thanking my guide in the coin of the 
country I went outside. It was nearly 
dark. Lights in the surrounding shops and 
houses cast long wavy reflections over the 
surface of the Little Lake. The waters 
whence the flaming sword had come were 
strewn with golden fiery swords. 

Under an open kiosk stands an in- 
scribed stone, dedicated to the sage Van- 
Xu’o’ng, a doctor of moral perfection. A 
child knelt before the stone, hands folded, 
motionless, alone. I stared at him, lit a 
pipe, strolled round the islet and back 
again. The child had not stirred. It 
seemed uncanny that a child so young 
could keep so still. Could he be asleep—or 
dead? I prowled round him stealthily. 
He was neither asleep nor dead; he was 
meditating! Meditating at ten! Myself 
at ten! Fighting with errand boys, tying 
cans on dogs’ tails. I had a feeling 
that I had better be gone. The legends 
of the infant Buddha became suddenly 
possible. This was no place for such as I. 

I tiptoed out of it, entered a café in the 
Rue Paul Bert, drank three vermuths and 
read La Vie Parisienne from cover to 
cover—to adjust the balance, as it were. 
Nevertheless, the scene comes before me to 
this day—the rapt child bowed before the 
stone, the night mist creeping, the bright 
swords in the water—and I wonder. . . 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Garstin’s next article 
will appear in an early issue. 


King John of the Mesa 


(Continued from Page 29) 


the intruder upon their piny solitudes and 
once a gray coyote darted across a clearing 
to disappear, a gray streak in the purple- 
gray sage. The browsing cattle raised their 
heads to gaze curiously after the solitary 
horseman and Grant felt, for the first time, 
the unmistakable thrill of undisputed pos- 
session. 

He turned in his saddle and let his eyes 
roam over his heritage. A moving object 
slipped from his vision over a ridge. His 
first glance seemed to define it as amounted 
man and he wondered idly what another 
rider would be doing paralleling his course. 
For a few minutes he thought of investi- 
gating, but he had learned that his un- 
trained eyesight was far from trustworthy 
and decided that the object was nothing 
more than a cow passing over the ridge. 
An inspection would only have confirmed 
this, for there were cattle grazing on the 
opposite slope. Pedro Salazar, his hand 
over his pony’s nose to prevent the animal 
whickering in recognition to Grant’s 
mount, was out of sight in a patch of 
timber. 

Holloway slept at the home ranch that 
night, breakfasted when the east was still 
gray, and then started on his return to the 
round-up, the mail for the crew tucked 
away in his cantinas. 


72 AVOID the rough country north of 
the Hornet he crossed that canyon at 
one of the trails Douglas had shown him 
and entered on J-K territory, intending to 
strike into Cross Canyon from below and 
then work northward from its upper end 
toward the round-up. It might mean a 
night in the open, he told himself, but a 
bountiful lunch was packed in his saddle- 
bags and he anticipated rather than feared 
the lonely experience. 

The mare, usually the steadiest of ani- 
mals, suddenly shied sharply to the left, 


forcing the inexperienced Holloway to 
clutch madly at the saddle horn to avoid 
being thrown. He quieted her nervous 
plungings with a firm hand and soothing 
words and then looked up to see what had 
frightened her. 

Twenty yards below hima manstruggled 
slowly and painfully on hands and knees 
up the slope. No second glance was 
needed to see that he was in distress. 
Stories he had read of men dying of thirst 
flashed through Grant’s mind as he dis- 
mounted, flung the reins over the head 
of the trembling mare and hurried for- 
ward. 


HE man looked up as he approached 

and Grant saw that he was an Indian, 
stark naked, with his back, from shoulders 
to hips, scored and crisscrossed with great 
oozing welts about which buzzed a swarm 
of bloated flies. Shocked and half sickened, 
Holloway slipped his hands beneath the 
Indian’s shoulders and strove to lift him. 
The man shook his head feebly. 

“No can!” he muttered, pointing 
weakly toward his feet. Grant looked 
down. ‘‘Good heavens! The bastinado 
herein America!” Then: “‘Can you ride?” 
he asked, pointing toward the mare. 

“‘Oah!”’ and the man nodded. 

Grant lifted the injured man to the sad- 
dle, and climbed awkwardly to a position 
behind him. The Navajo slumped forward, 
holding the horn and allowing his brutally 
beaten feet to dangle, and Grant guided 
the mare slowly back to the Diamond-S. 

““No more round-up for me, I’m afraid,” 
Grant told himself with a shade of regret 
“T’ll send Saunders out to explain to 
Douglas and stick around here and play 
nurse. I wonder who the devil could have 
given that poor beggar such a beating?” 


(Continued on Page 247) 
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A compliment 
lo your guests 


NY woman may well be proud to be 
A able to offer her guests the use of a 
bathroom which contains a Church Sani- 
White Toilet Seat. 

You find Church Seats in luxurious 
modern hotels and apartments. A luxury, 
yes, but priced low enough for the most 
modest cottage. You can easily put one 
on any toilet in a few minutes. 


Its white surface is an ivorylike sheathing, as 
easy to keep clean as porcelain. It won’t crack, 
split, wear off or change color. Phone or visit your 
neighborhood plumbing store today. They can 
supply you. Clip the coupon and mail for booklet 


and cross-section. 


Churc. 


sani~ white eals 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 









Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. N-7, | 
Holyoke, Mass. ‘ 

With no obligation to me, please send a free copy of | 
your book, “An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom | 


More Attractive,” together with free sample of Sani- 
White Sheathing to: | 
if Regen OO OT OL tee 
RE Rm POR Meier trite sie: eT eR EL Ue 
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Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING: 


LITTLE BOY BLUE BLUING ‘is all 
blue clear through—not two-thirds w ter, 
like most liquid bluing—not part us-less 
powder, such as most bluing in dry form. 

That is why LITTLE BOY B! UE 
BLUING never streaks or spots—w'y It 
is the most efficient, the most econo: "ical 
of all bluings. And the little bottle, wit the 
handy dropper cap, makes it the easies' to 
use and the most convenient. 

JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS Co. 

Chicago 
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BigProfils in Home Cooking. 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, = 
just how to make hhome-coollts of 
a i> making, candy-making give >! 
ay How to cater, run profitable Tea 
2 Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 =~ 
Make Money in your business or good positior 
Write today for illus. free booklet, * Cooley 
p School of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., hicage 
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Mainstay of 
the Family 





| 

= Men of responsibility seldom real- 
P) ize that their own health is their 
first responsibility to their wives, 





their children, and their dependents. 

In guiding your husband’s diet 

| you are guarding his health. Fortu- 

nately there is a food that combines 

every needed element that the hu- 

man system must have to work at 

its fullest efficiency. That food is 

Shredded Wheat. 

Delightfully combines the 

bran, vitamines, proteins, carbohy- 

| drates and mineral salts of the 

Whole Wheat Grain in little 
loaves of nut-brown crispness. 

Ready to eat and easy to serve, 

covered with milk and sweetened 

to taste, or smothered in cream and 

| your favorite fruit. Provide your 

| provider with the food for success. 


Make It a Daily Habit 

















THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. 
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Big eyes of little folks should know this 


simple ripeness test 


Ped child old enough to know one color 
from another can tell when the banana 
is thoroughly ripe. Nature makes the test 
both easy and certain. 

The signs of ripeness are all on the out- 
side of this all-food fruit, right where great 
big eyes can see them. 

First, nature’s germ-proof seal must be a 
tich golden yellow, not only in the center 
but from tip to tip. Then it must be gener- 
ously flecked with dashes of darker brown. 

Simple enough, isn’t it? Yet this test is 
certain, and important, too. The golden, 
brown-flecked skin tells you that the banana 
pulp has been magically transformed in the 
ripening process from starches to quickly 
assimilable sugars. These sugars are so 


easy to digest that they melt in your mouth. 

They are good for children—for they are 
tich in energy-producing elements. Under- 
nourished children in particular will thrive on 
the health-building food of the thoroughly 
ripened banana. 

Unifruit Bananas, bought by the hand 
and then ripened at room temperature, fill 
many puzzling niches in the family’s daily 
menu. More than eighty different ways of 
serving these bananas have been revealed by 
Camille Den Dooven, former chef to His 
Majesty, Albert, King of the Belgians, in a 
new illustrated cook book. 

This unique collection of recipes fit for a 
king’s taste will be mailed to you at no cost. 
Simply return the coupon below. 


¢RIPENESS IS EASY TO TELL ¢ 


PARTLY RIPE. . The tips may still be YELLOW RIPE... After the fruit has FULLY RIPE . . When can young chil- 
green when, for economy’s sake, you buy remained in a warm room, it will soon turn dren eat bananas? As soon as nature’s 
bananas by the hand. Yet, when cooked, this yellow ripe. Most of the starch content has golden seal is tinted with darker brown. Then 


: cad partially ripe fruit is easy to digest and holds now turned into readily digested sugars. the banana is thoroughly ripe. Children like 


ot se many unsuspected delights. ; Baked in cranberry juice, yellow-ripe bananas thisall-food fruit. Ittastes good, and is good, 






L 


Pf 





4 make a tart, appetizing dessert. for combined with milk it constitutes a per- 


fectly balanced ration. 








MRs. FRANCES W. HOPPER, R.N., in charge of the Josephine 
Home for anemic and undernourished children, Peekskill, 
N. Y., says, “Ripe bananas have a place in the regular diet of 
our children. We know that bananas when thoroughly ripe 
are easy to digest and are an appreciated and beneficial food.” 





UNIFRUIT BANANAS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
_ > A United Fruit Company. Product 
Imported and Distributed by. Fruit Dispatch Company 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. 14, 17 Battery Place, New York 
Please send me a copy‘ of your recipe book, ‘‘From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
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a Continued from Page 244) 
His question was not long unanswered. 
Soot ing applications, plus a night’s sleep, 


worl! ed wonders with the Indian and he 
smiled wanly when Grant entered the room 
the next morning, greeting the Easterner 
with an almost cheerful “‘How do.” 


FOLLOWAY smiled in return and 
H seated himself on the edge of the bed. 

“You speak English?” the young host 
inquired. 

‘“Yes-s,” the Indian nodded. “I go 
one-two years Fo’t Lewis School. Long 
time ‘go. I talk good ’Merican, you bet!” 

“Fine! Now tell me who 
did that to you yester- 
day —who beat you?”’ 

‘‘Cowmans. I ketch 
calf. They ketch me. Beat 
hell out me, you bet! Ne’- 
mind, I know ’em. Meb- 
beso sometime I ketch 
them!”” He drew a lean 
forefinger across his throat 
in an impressively sugges- 
tive gesture and grinned 
again as he asked, “‘How 
you name?” 

“Grant Holloway.” 

“Gran’ Hole-way ——”’ The Navajo 
struggled with the unfamiliar syllables. 
“T call you Gran’. Me, I name Kleesh- 
doclishe.”” 

The American shook his head hopelessly. 

“It’s too much for me, old man.” 

The Indian understood the gesture if 
not the words. 

“Fo’t Lewis,” he remarked helpfully, 
“Mis Peterson he give me ’Merican name. 
He call me Billy Bluesnake.”’ 

““That’s better,’ exclaimed the relieved 
Grant. ‘“‘I’ll call you Bill. Where do you 
come from, Bill? Where you live?” 

‘Tl Tinnai—what you call Navajo. Live 
res’vation.”’ 

“T see. Well, you’re at my ranch now, 
the Diamond-S. Yousavvy Diamond-S?”’ 

‘“Oah!’’ The slim brown finger traced 
the outline of Holloway’s brand on the 
blanket which covered him. ‘‘I know 
‘em. See ’em on cow. Plenty Diamon’-S 
cow res’vation.”’ 

“You’re wrong there, William,’ thought 
Grant. Aloud he said: ‘‘Not on reserva- 
tion, Bill. Diamond-S up here. Reserva- 
tion down there,’’ and he pointed south 
toward the Mesa Azul. 

“Yes-s,” agreed the Navajo, ‘“‘res’va- 
tion there. An’ Diamon’-S cow there too. 
Plenty Diamon’-S cow. See ’em t’ree day 
ago!”’ 

Grant’s eyes opened wide. The injured 
Indian seemed to know what he was talk- 
ing about, but no stock bearing his brand 
had any business to be as far as the Navajo 
Reserve. He called to Chang and directed 
the Chinaman to summon Saunders. 

“Steve,” he said when the old cowman 
appeared, “I think I’ve uncovered a 
niystery here. The Indian tells me he’s 
secn Diamond-S stock down on the reser- 
vation. I can’t understand it, but see 
What you can make out of it. You told 

me once you could speak Navajo.” 








kK‘ )R ten minutes Saunders and the mal- 

ireated Indian jabbered at one another, 
Hoiloway finding something peculiarly fas- 
cinating in the deep gutturals and sharply 
accentuated nasal tones. The Navajo did 
most of the talking, supplementing his 
wores with various explanatory lines and 
directions traced with his finger on the 
bia rae Finally Saunders turned to his 
emp ver, 

“Goss, it’s got me,” he announced 
lrankly. ‘Injun here seems to know what 
he’s talkin’ about an’ damn if I don’t be- 
lie ve him. Git that there map Len made 
up tr yuh an’ I’ll show yuh somethin’.” 

, ‘rant produced the chart and Saunders, 
aiter a brief inspection, laid a horny fore- 
finger in the northwest corner of the 
Navajo Reserve, 

a, Dee that little place in there; boss? 
Chey call that th’ Devil’s Pocket. ’Long 
th’ north there’s just this little canyon 
here that runs into Diablo jest south of th’ 


2 
1, 


mouth of th’ Montezuma, an’ th’ east an’ 
south sides is shut off by Carriso Creek, 
which is another almighty steep canyon. 
West there’s th’ Diablo. Only way into 
that part of th’ mesa, less’n a feller’s a 
heap fonder of climbin’ than I be, is 
through that little neck west an’ north of 
th’ head of Carriso Creek. 

“Well, ’cordin’ to th’ Injun that little 
patch is fuller of cows than a houn’ 
dog is of fleas—every last one of ’em a 
Diamond-S. It sure looks like yuh might 
have located th’ bunch that turned up 
missin’ last year!” 

Grant studied the map intently. 

“Practically speaking, that’s all J-K 
range, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Shore it is! Surveyor jest run th’ 
reservation line due east an’ west to 
Canyon Diablo, but th’ Devil’s Pocket 
might as well be in China f’r all th’ good 
it does th’ Injuns. Th’ king owns th’ 
neck of th’ bottle!” 

“Tsee. Well, what do you 
think about it, Steve?” 

*‘T ain’t much f’r thinkin’, 
boss. It’s liable to be plumb 
unhealthy sometimes, an’ I 
ain’t as young an’ salty as 
I was thirty ’r forty year 
ago. But’’—and he paused 
reminiscently —“‘ there has been men stood 
on nothin’ an’ looked up a rope with less 
evidence against ’em. It’s kinda strange 
that a good cowman like Huntoon 
shouldn’t know them cows was there!”’ 

“‘How far is it from here?” Holloway 
asked suddenly. 

““Matter of fifty-odd mile—good day’s 
ride.”’ 


HE Easterner again referred to the 
map. The resolution to see this affair 
through by himself was growing upon him. 
“Tt looks as if the logical thing to do,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ would be to ride to Tarsus, 
stay there all night, and the next morning 
try to cross the Canyon Diablo and get 
into the Pocket from the west.” 

Saunders drew an evil-smelling cob pipe 
from his pocket, shredded some villainous 
tobacco between his palms, and slowly 
filled the bowl. As he tamped down the 
weed he studied his employer. His eyes 
sparkled. 

“Yes,” he said finally, “‘if a man was 
thinkin’ ’bout goin’ down there that’d be 
all right. An’ since Tarsus is pretty tol- 
erable close to th’ J-K he might drop a 
word casual-like that he was ridin’ on 
through to Nazareth an’ then down to 
Bragg’s Ford on th’ San Ignacio. 

“Also, he’d better be plumb ready f’r 
action, cause th’ chances are that if he 
got into th’ Pocket he’d find himself in th’ 
same fix as a feller I knew once who tried 
to tickle a t’rant’ler!”’ 

Grant grinned innocently. 

“Maybe. Well, if I see anyone who’s 
thinking of taking a ride down that way 
I’ll pass on your advice. I’m leaving the 
ranch tomorrow morning, Steve, and I’ll 
probably be gone three or four days. You 
keep things running, will you, and take 
good care of my friend William here.” 

The old puncher rose, took the pipe 
from his mouth, and gazed thoughtfully 
into the blackened bowl. 

“Tf yore friend ain’t got a gun,”’ he re- 
marked, “I’ve got a couple over at th’ 
bunkhouse he’d be welcome to.”’ 

Holloway smiled his gratitude. 

“T don’t think he’ll want one, Steve, but 
I’ll mention it to him.” 

Saunders waved a good-by to the Navajo 
and, chuckling softly to himself, walked 
slowly down to the stables. 

‘Th’ son of a gun,”’ he muttered as he 
picked up the hay fork; “‘th’ spunky little 
son of a gun.” VII 


HE sunlight had scarcely penetrated 

to the granite-walled depths of Canyon 
Diablo when Grant Holloway unsaddled 
the bay mare, staked her out where she 
could graze in comfort on the mesa oppo- 
site the mouth of Carriso Creek and 
closely scanned the rocky walls. 


(Continued on Page 249) 











The cleverest cook can’t do her best 
with dirty ‘pots and pans. To have 
fine food, delicious taste, delicate flavor, 
you must have spotless kitchen ware. 


SAPOLIO is the sure, safe cleanser for 
aluminum, enamel, tin and steel. It 
gets every particle of grime, grease, 
stain, rust or scorch from cooking 
utensils and cutlery. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK 




















SPOTLESS KITCHEN WARE 
—WHOLESOME, TASTY FOOD 


The cleaning’s over quicker because it’s 
thorough. The cake form is handy to 
use with cloth or brush and it doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

Pantry shelves, wooden racks, bread 
board and mixing bowls, cake and 
bread boxes, are scoured absolutely 
clean with SAPOLIO. 


No disagreeable dust or odor. 


















































THE Athermos, with outer coat of white 
or pearl gray enamel, harmonizes with 
kitchen interiors. Cabinet is all steel, 
for permanent service in any climate. 
Ask your dealer to explain how Ather- 
mos construction, with pure cork board 
insulation, insures dependable refrig- 
eration with ice and low ice consump- 
tion. Try the doors, slam them shut, 


GURNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. B, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Gurne f 








A) Ste 


for Beauty 


and Service” 


Says Your Gurney Dealer 





watch them lock automatically, see 
how snugly they fit against air-tight 
gaskets. A highly efficient, life-time 
refrigerator that is moderately priced. 
Sizes range from 50 to 150 lbs. ca- 
pacity. All models accommodate the 
standard size ice cake. Write for new 
booklet, ‘Modern Refrigeration,” and 
name of Gurney dealer in your city. 
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“Oh! Mommy, I can see me now. 
It’s just like a looking-glass.” 





o wonder Mother smiles too — 


ITTLE Betsy laughs with delight at the new “kitchen mirror.” 
And Mother smiles, too! For in a twinkling, Bon Ami’s 
magic has made all the aluminum pots and pans shiningly clean. 
A generous sprinkle of the fluffy Bon Ami Powder—a few rubs 
with a damp cloth—then polish with a fresh, dry cloth. Gone is 
every trace of stain and burn both inside and out—and your alu- 
minum glistens like brand new! It’s not work—it’s just like play! 
Manufacturers of aluminum ware themselves for many years 
have recommended Bon Ami for keeping the polished parts of 
aluminum bright and shiny. 
All around the house you'll find dozens and dozens of uses for 
magic Bon Ami—both Powder and Cake. And it is kind to your 
-hands. It never roughens or reddens the skin. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK _ /n Canada— BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A Fairy Tale for the Children 


The story of the Princess Bon Ami and her gallant Bunny 
Knights! Written in amusing rhyme with many illustrations, 
this beautifully colored book will bring fun to the kiddies. Send 4 
cents in stamps for your copy. Use this coupon or write us. 
Address The Bon Ami Company, 17 Battery Place, New York. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 








° Principal uses of Bon Ami 2 


Sor cleaning and polishing 


BATHTUBS TILING 
FINE KITCHEN UTENSILS 
WHITE WOODWORK WINDOWS 
GLASS BAKING DISHES MIRRORS 
REFRIGERATORS 
WHITE SHOES THE HANDS 
ALUMINUM BRASS COPPER 
TIN AND NICKEL WARE 
CONGOLEUM FLOOR-COVERINGS 





¢ Cake or Powder 3 


Scratched 





most housewives use both 
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a (Continued from Page 247) 


“anyon Diablo,” he thought to him- 


self. ‘The name certainly fits! If the 
Devil's Pocket is as hard to get out of as 
into |’m due for considerable of a time!”’ 

On the opposite side of the canyon, 


perched on a ledge in the gray stone, a 
clifi-dwelling, deserted a thousand years, 
stared at him from blank, empty windows. 


T REALLY was not an extremely diffi- 

cult climb for a man of average strength 
and agility. Stunted and twisted pinyons 
and cedars grew here and there on the 
shelving ledges, affording holds for hand 
and foot; while the erosions of wind and 
weather, together with the natural cleav- 
ages of the rocks, provided many small 
pits and sloping shelves as a material aid 
both to the descent and the climb on the 
opposite side. : 

An experienced mountaineer would have 
laughed at the feat, but Grant Holloway 
breathed a sigh of relief when he reached 
the rim of the Dévil’s Pocket and dropped 
puffing to the level ground. After a short 
rest he rose and walked northward, keep- 
ing as much as possible within the shelter 
of the pinyon growth. 

Rabbits hopped fearlessly about almost 
under his feet and big white and irides- 
cent black magpies merely cocked their 
heads inquiringly at him and flapped their 
way leisurely to an- 
other perch. It was 
very obvious that in 
this isolated corner of 
the Mesa de las Pa- 
lomas man was a rare 
and unfeared visitor. 

Only a few hun- 
dred yards from the 
canyonrim Holloway 
came across the first 
cow, ahalf-wild short- 
horn two-year-old. It 
loped snorting into 
the brush and he saw 
clearly the Dia- 
mond-S brand upon 
its flank and the eas- 
ily recognized ear- 
marks borne by all 
his stock —the under- 
bit cut in the left ear 
and the deepswallow- 
tail in the right. A 
little farther on he saw another, and then 
a half-dozen in a group gazing curiously 
at the unusual sight of a man on foot. 
Grant had not yet acquired the range- 
dweller’s antipathy to walking and he 
pushed steadily on, trying to make a rough 
count of the cattle he encountered and 
keeping a sharp lookout for the punchers 
who might be keeping guard over them. 

There were a number of unbranded calves 
~running about with Diamond-S mothers 

and almost as many yearlings to whom 
the searing pain of the red-hot iron was 
atl experience yet to be undergone. 


} | DECIDED that any cowboys whom 
* the king had stationed to watch over 
the stolen herd would be patrolling the sec- 
tion Saunders had called “‘the neck of the 
bottle’—the open approach to the J-K 
range between the head of Carriso Creek 
and the more northern unnamed tribu- 
tary of the Canyon Diablo. There was 
little likelihood of their penetrating this 
far south, he told himself, and he strode 
for ard boldly, planning on following a 
gr. t circle so as to reach the rim again 
Some five miles up Carriso Creek. 

_ \Vhat yuh lookin’ for, mister?” a quiet 


Voce 


voice crawled immediately behind him. 
_ “vant leaped to his feet. Facing him at 
tne top of the bank was a self-possessed 
youth in the usual range costume of broad 
hat, worn denim jumper, boots and spurs. 
His legs were cased in leather chaps with 
‘normous drooping ‘‘bat-wings” deco- 
rated with silver conches. His hand rested 
on t he butt of a gun belted about his hips. 
__Now don’t git excited,” he observed 
easily, “‘an’ keep yore hands where I can 


see ‘em. Jest turn yoreself ‘round slow.” 
Grant obeyed. 


ee 





“Fine. Now take yore vest by th’ cor- 
ners an’ lift it up so papa c’n see whether 
’r not yuh got any little play-toys hid 
away underneath ii. Fine some more. 
Now, jest walk along with me t’ where I 
left th’ little hawss. Do yuh want t’ take 
yore pretty posies with yuh?” 

A mocking wave of his left hand indi- 
cated the yucca spike Grant had carefully 
erected as a sundial. 

The Easterner shook his head, too angry 
to speak. 

“All right. Have it yore own way. 
Seems too bad to leave th’ purty flow- 
ers!” 

He stepped politely to one side as Grant 
scrambled up the bank and then guided 
the Diamond-S owner to where a cow pony 
stood ‘“‘tied to the ground” by the long 
bridle reins dropped over his head. The 
cowboy mounted and loosened the lariat 
that hung on the right side of the horn. 
He flipped out the loop. 

‘Hold yore hands up over yore head,” 
he ordered, ‘‘tha’s right; put ’em together 
allee same ‘now I lay me.’ Pretty boy!” 


ITH an underhanded flip of his wrist 

he dropped the noose over Grant’s 
wrists, his jesting, ironical manner contra- 
dicted by the savage jerk which tightened 
the rope until the Manila strands bit deep 
into the skin. Holloway twisted a little, 
succeeding in working the loop somewhat 
over the leather cuffs 
he wore. Changing 
his grip, the puncher 
threw two rolling 
half hitches, one after 
the other, over the 
Easterner’s already 
pinioned hands. 
Pulled snug, they 
jammed the bonds 
most effectively. The 
man grinned his 
satisfaction. 

“Git ap, horsie,” 
he commanded, giv- 
ing the lariat a shake, 
“mosey ‘long, fath- 
er’s brave boy. Over 
th’ hills to th’ pore- 
house!” 

Half led and half 
driven, Grant was es- 
corted to the camp 
King’s guard had 
established in the “‘neck of the bottle,” a 
rude cabin roofed with a canvas tarpaulin 
pulled snugly over a frame of slender poles. 
Two men lounging beside a smoldering fire 
advanced to meet them. 

‘“‘Comp’ny’s come, boys!”’ shouted his 
captor, throwing the end of the lariat gayly 
to one of the men. He pulled the saddle 
from his horse’s back and with a slap of his 
open hand sent the animal scampering 
away to roll gratefully on the nearest bare 
spot, then kicked off his chaps and pom- 
pously escorted Holloway to the fire. 

“Who is th’ hombre, anyway, Dick?” 
inquired one of the other men. 

“‘Lawd, Joe,” Grant’s captor apolo- 
gized, ‘‘I plumb forgot yuh’ve been down 
here so long. This here is Mister Holler- 
way, th’ new tenderfoot owner of th’ 
Diamond-S ranch. Mister Cassidy”’—he 
rose and bowed to the third man—‘‘an’ I 
met him th’ first day he landed up there— 
only he didn’t know nothin’ about it. 
He’d be glad t’ shake hands with yuh— 
told me he would—only jest now he’s busy 
shakin’ hands with himself.” 


RANT struggled to remain calm. 
Every gibe of the acid-tongued cowboy 
was a thorned barb driven deep under his 
skin—doubly irritating because deserved. 
What a triple-plated, perfect damfool he’d 
made of himself, he thought, in his ego- 
tistical desire to put this thing through 
single-handed. He’d demonstrated beyond 
any doubt that he was a tenderfoot from 
boot heels to hat crown! 
“Well, now we got him, what’re we 
goin’ t’ do with him?” 
At the question the young puncher’s 
frank, almost boyish features suddenly 
hardened. 
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“T’m f’r beefin’ him,” he announced 
bluntly, as calmly as though suggesting 
shooting a rabbit for their supper. ‘‘ Beef 
him an’ chuck him over into Carriso Can- 
yon. If he’s found ‘fore th* coyotes finish 
up with him it’ll look like he fell over 
th’ edge!”’ 

Grant gazed at the youth in blank 
amazement. He did not appear to be more 
than nineteen or twenty years old; his 
fresh cheeks had never known a razor and 
his blue eyes were as guileless as a child’s. 

“No good,”’ interposed the oldest of the 
three men, the evil-looking crook-nosed 
individual whom Dick had called Cassidy 
and who appeared to be in command of 
the little outpost, “‘King’d raise hell. 
Black Jack had a run-in with this short- 
horn and wanted to kill him but th’ king 
wouldn’t stand f’r it. We'll take him up 
to the ranch. Yuh’d best keep him here 
tonight. It’d be dark ’fore yuh got to the 
ranch if yuh started now, an’ even witha 
tenderfoot there’s no use takin’ chances.”’ 


OWARD sundown they loosened the 

bonds at Grant’s wrists and shared 
with him their rough supper. After the 
meal the lariat was replaced by a rawhide 
thong and a similar pliant strip passed 
about his ankles. 

“Watch him nothin’,”’ exploded Dick, 
when Cassidy suggested placing a guard 
over their prisoner; “‘I ain’t gonna lose no 
sleep dry-nursin’ a tenderfoot all night!” 

He thrust the heel of his hand 
against the Easterner’s chin, laughing 
heartily as Grant struggled vainly to 
maintain his balance and fell sprawling. 
Gripping his collar Dick dragged him into 
the cabin and dropped him on the floor. 
He passed the loop of the lariat again over 
Grant’s head, pulled it snug, and returned 
to the fire, holding the end of the rope in 
his hand. 

“There’s only one way out of that 
shack,”’ he observed, ‘‘an’ that’s through 
th’ door. Any time he gits to movin’ 
round he jerks th’ rope an’ I yank him 
down again.” 

In the morning Grant found his muscles 
so stiff as a result of the strained position 
in which he had spent the long night that 
even after the cowboy had loosened the 
rawhide lashings he writhed for several 
minutes of agony while the checked blood 
fought its way back into his hands and feet. 

He was grateful for the breakfast of hot 
coffee, bacon and frying-pan bread that 
the silent Joe prepared and then basked 
like a lizard in the warm rays as the sun 
rose higher. Even Dick’s gibes seemed to 
have lost some of their power to sting. 

“Yuh know,” his captor remarked as he 
rolled a post-prandial cigarette and, lariat 
in hand, started for the horses, ‘‘yo’re a 
special pet of th’ king’s an’ it’s my job to 
see yuh git to th’ ranch right side up an’ 
without any of th’ paint cracked.” 


E MARCHED leisurely down the hill. 
Grant, free and for the moment un- 
guarded, glanced about the camp. 

“‘Set right where yuh are,” Cassidy 
warned. ‘Joe’ll bore yuh ’fore yuh move 
ten feet!” 

Turning, Holloway saw the third man 
standing in the door of the cabin, a cocked 
rifle in the crook of his arm. A few min- 
utes later Dick reappeared, mounted and 
leading a second horse. 

‘Git on,” he ordered. 

Grant mounted and Cassidy again 
fastened his wrists, passing a rawhide 
thong from one to the other through the 
throat of the saddle. The horse was not 
bridled, wearing only a halter to the shank 
of which Dick had fastened his lariat as a 
lead rope. Cassidy pulled the last knot 
tight and shouted to Dick to go ahead, 
adding a final injunction against taking 
any chances. 

“Yuh can take all yuh’ve a mind to,” 
the cheerful young scamp remarked as the 
horses started, ‘‘but ’fore yuh c’mence ’em 
jest give me any last messages f’r yore 
folks.” 

Grant, his arms at an uncomfortable 
angle before. him, embracing the swell of 
the saddle fork, maintained silence. He 


key 


was angry—had been angry since yester. 
day noon—but all of his bitterness was 
directed against himself. 

A sudden jerk on the lead rope and g 
auick acceleration of his horse’s pace jolted 
him back to the present. Dick was dis. 
covering, much to his disgust, that the 
animal he had selected for Holloway to 
ride was a “‘poor leader.” The beast hun 
back persistently, keeping the lariat tayt 
and placing a constant strain on the 
puncher’s arm. Dick tugged and swore, 
but the pony simply had never been 
trained to follow properly. 

Finally, crossing a rather deep arroyo 
tributary to the lower Montezuma, Grant’s 
horse sulked, refusing the steep ascent asa 
hunter refuses a fence. Dick hauled on 
the lead rope.but the horse, nose high in 
air and eyes rolling, calmly balked. Asa 
last resort the puncher slipped a hitch in 
the rope, passed it about his saddle horn, 
and set his own pony to hauling. 

“Dig him with yore heels!”’ he shouted 
to Grant. 

Holloway, like the proverbial drowning 
man clutching at straws, considered every 
delay that much gained and refrained from 
assisting. It made no difference, for his 
horse, suddenly losing his fit of stubborn- 
ness, took the high, steep bank at a rush. 
As the rope loosened Dick started to coil 
it, but before he could take up the slack 
Grant’s mount reached the top and, break- 
ing into a lope, raced past the puncher, 
drawing the rough lariat beneath the cow 
pony’s tail. 


RAPIDLY sliding rope will burn like a 

hot poker and the indignant animal 
promptly expressed his disapproval by the 
only method he knew—bucking. His 
head went down between his forelegs, his 
back arched like a cat’s and he pitched 
wildly, whirling toward Grant’s horse. His 
second stiff-legged jump brought him 
squarely against the fast-tightening rope 
which deftly twitched his legs out from 
under him. Dick, busy with the rope he 
had not succeeded in casting loose from 
the horn, was not prepared for the sudden 
fall. He landed heavily on his head and 
shoulders and lay stunned. 

The cow pony’s weight across the lariat 
pulled the other animal’s nose down 
abruptly. He stumbled to his knees and 
Grant, far from an expert rider, somer- 
saulted over his head, his body revolving 
like an elongated pinwheel about his 
pinioned wrists. The strain on his fore- 
arms was terrific, the slender rawhide 
thongs cutting deep into the flesh. Some- 
thing had to give way, and not even 
rawhide could stand the sudden jerk of the 
man’s full weight. With a snap that was 
almost a twang the thong parted and 
Grant tumbled head-over-heels to the 
ground. 

As Holloway scrambled to his feet he 
saw Dick lying motionless. He did not 
pause to investigate. He seized the lariat 
as his horse rose, hastily worked it loose 
from the halter, and remounted the pony 
that had been the unconscious medium of 
his rescue. The sun was only a few hours 
high and this time there was no doubt as 
to the points of the compass. The wide 
expanse of the J-K and the dangers in 
encountering any of the King’s while 
mounted on a horse bearing the monarch’s 
brand barred escape by east, wesi, oF 
north. He turned the animal sout!:west 
using the halter shank as a bridle rein, and 
kicked him into a run. 


VIII 


Holloway did not check the J-K 
cow pony until he reached the rim of 
the deep canyon of Carriso Creek. He 
turned south, following the winding cleft 
first south and then east across the reser- 
vation and about noon abandoned the 
animal on the southern edge of the Car- 
riso where it emptied into the gray-walled 
Diablo. His arms from wrists to shoul- 
ders felt as if he had been pulled apart on 
the rack, but he clambered down the cliff 
and slowly scaled the opposite wall. His 


(Continued on Page 252) 
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thirsty mare welcomed him noisily, jerk- 
ing back and forth impatiently at the end 
of the stake rope. 

Grant possessed his full share of the 
Easterner’s abysmal ignorance of tracks 
and trails. Even Len Douglas, his exact- 
ing preceptor in matters Western, would 
have pardoned him for failing to observe 
that the bay mare had not made all the 
hoof prints that were visible in the sandy 
soil where she was tied; that another 
horseman had ridden 
behind him across 





for he grinned joyously as he swung the 
cruel lash. “Yuh’ve had yore warnin’, 
yuh calf-killin’ red devil, so now take yore 
medicine! Don’t Uncle Sam give yuh 
enough meat that yuh got to go out 
shootin’ yore own? We'll learn yuh to 
keep off th’ J-K if we got to cut th’ hide 
off every buck on th’ reservation!” 

The speech was liberally punctuated 
with the quirt and the cow-puncher was so 
intent on his job that Grant’s rapid ap- 
proach was unheard—or perhaps attrib- 
uted to the Indian’s pony. The puncher 
wheeled suddenly as 
he felt Holloway’s 





the sheep-scoured 





ranges from the little 
Mormon settlement, 
inspected the teth- 
ered pony and, after 
standing for a long 
time at the edge of 
the canyon, re- 
treated into the tim- 
ber. 

Old Amos Ab- 
bott—the elder of 
the Mormon church 
at whose home in 
Tarsus Grant had 
found shelter two 
nights before—gazed 
speculatively at the 














hand on his arm. 
“What th’”’—and 
atolerant grin spread 
over his features. 
“It’s th’ tenderfoot! 
Well, Mr. Shorthorn, 
yuh just go along 
back to yore nurse 
an’ keep yore long 
nose out of other 
people’s business!” 


“T FIGURE this is 

anybody’s busi- 
ness,’’ returned 
Grant evenly; ‘quit 
beating this man and 








Diamond-S owner 
when he again ap- 
peared, but he asked no questions nor did 
Holloway volunteer any information. As 
soon as he had seen the mare cared for he 
tumbled into a bed and slept the clock 
around. Early the next morning he paid 
his score—plus one-half of the tithe of 10 
per cent exacted by the Mormon church 
and added by the canny elder to the bill— 
and rode back toward his ranch, anxious 
to lay the story of his experience and the 
evidence he had collected before Len 
Douglas and receive that experienced in- 
dividual’s advice. 


E PASSED over the Diablo again at 

the regular trail crossing below the 
mouth of Hornet Canyon and rode north- 
ward across the J-K range—his mind full 
of the adventures of the day before. It 
seemed to Grant that he had collected 
evidence against King and Huntoon that 
those two schemers would find very diffi- 
cult to repudiate. Any jury experienced 
in range matters, he told himself, would 
know that more than a thousand head of 
stock, all bearing a single brand, would not 
stray to that isolated, inaccessible corner 
of the J-K. But how and where to present 
the accumulated charges puzzled him. He 
gave little thought to his capture and de- 
tention at the camp in the “neck of the 
bottle,” unpleasant though that experi- 
ence had been. It was merely an incident; 
the important thing was how to utilize to 
the best advantage the matter of the 
stolen herd. 

The sound of shrill cowboy yeils startled 
him from his reverie. Frightened, he 
looked from side to side but could see 
nothing. He hesitated a second, but as the 
sounds did not seem to be approaching 
him he touched the mare with the spur 
and trotted slowly and cautiously to the 
crest of the ridge along which the trail ran. 


COWBOY -— evidently a J-K rider— 

was pursuing a mounted Indian, his 
lariat whirling about his head. The Navajo 
pony dodged and swerved, but the white 
man’s mount was the faster and as Grant 
watched, the whistling noose shot forward, 
as swift as a striking snake, and settled 
about the Indian’s shoulders. The man 
clawed frantically in the effort to free him- 
self but the trained cow horse slid to a 
rigidly braced stand, the puncher took a 
turn of the rope around the high horn of 
his saddle, and almost instantly the loop 
tightened and the Indian was jerked from 
his seat. 

The cowboy jumped from his horse and 
ran forward, lashing brutally at the 
prostrate man with his rawhide quirt. To 
him the whole affair seemed a pleasant 
interlude to the monotony of range duties, 


let him up!” 

“Tsthat so? Well, 
I take my orders 
from Black Jack Huntoon, if yuh want to 
know, an’ when he says cut th’ tar out of 
every one of these thievin’ red devils we 
find on our range I’m goin’ to do it! So 
back out an’ stay out!” 

He wrenched his arm from Holloway’s 
grip and again swung the double lash 
aloft, but before the blow could fall the 
Diamond-S owner had jerked the quirt 
from his hand. The man’s features twisted 
with rage. 

“T’ll teach yuh not to horn in!” he 
gritted, rushing savagely at Grant. 

As he snarled an epithet Holloway 
dropped the quirt, clenched his fist, and 
as the man charged stepped in to meet 
him, smashing him with all his strength on 
the foul mouth. He owed something to 
the J-K ranch, he felt, and this was some 
return for the long hours he had spent, tied 
hand and foot, in the cabin in the Devil’s 
Pocket. 

At the blow the cowboy’s hands dropped 
to his sides and, as Grant moved out of the 
way, he pitched forward on his face. Hol- 
loway stood poised, waiting for him to rise 
and resume the attack, but when the 
fallen man failed to move, the Easterner 
stooped, grasped his shoulder, and turned 
him over. 


THIN trickle of blood oozed from his 

mouth where Grant’s punch had 
landed, disappearing beneath the folds of 
his soiled neckerchief; while on his temple 
a heavier, darker stream welled slowly 
from an ugly, three-cornered hole. The 
corner of a sharp rock, half buried in the 
gripping soil, told the whole story. 

Aghast, Holloway thrust his hand be- 
neath the man’s shirt. No heartbeat was 
perceptible. He ran to his mare, tore the 
canteen from behind the saddle, forced 
water between the lips that had so recently 
cursed him, and dashed the rest into the 
graying face. The puncher’s eyes stared 
blankly into the sky and Grant rose shakily 
to his feet as the full realization struck 
home tohim. He had killed a man! 

The fact that the puncher’s death was 
really accidental did not matter. The /all 
had been caused by the blow in the face — 
and Holloway felt suddenly weak and sick 
as he thought of how abruptly the man 
had crossed the dark river. He looked 
down at his hands and rubbed them vio- 
lently with wisps of the fresh, cool grass 
until they were clean once more. 

The Indian had recovered conscious- 
ness; sitting up and removing the noose 
from about his body and then rising slowly 
and painfully to his feet. His expression- 
less black eyes roved from Holloway to 


(Continued on Page 254) 
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There is this paradox about any 






good watch that has been on daily 


duty for two decades or more: It 


A watch may never 
tose a second yet 
be many years slow 


he is missing something quite as sat- 
isfying . . . the secret and lasting 


pride that the ownership of a new and 





may never have lost a second, yet it 
is twenty years slow. Such a fine motive, undoubtedly, as 
sentiment prompts the owner of such a watch to use and 
cherish it to this present day. This watch, nevertheless, 
is the one false note in his modern makeup, probably 
the only thing he has that stamps him as a bit old-fash- 
ioned, a trifle behind the times. True, he may never miss 
a train or an appointment through his sentimental alle- 


giance toa watch that belongs to years that have flown, but 
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modern Elgin Watch ever engenders. 
Slipped into your waistcoat pocket, or strapped upon your 
wrist, it will win and hold your affection as no other watch 
possibly can. By those who see it, it will be rated hand- 
some and beyond reproach. Twelve months have been 
spent upon it... a year of prideful, patient craftsmanship. 
. and found true... 


It has been tried and tested. . 


Conceded the world’s standard for watch integrity, 


to such efficiency is wedded exquisite beauty of design. 








THE WOMAN’S WRIST WATCH,in a case of 14-karat 
solid white gold, is priced at......... $60. 
THE MAN’S WATCH has an engraved case of 
14-karat solid white gold and is priced at . . $60. 


Your jeweler will show these and other Elgins to 
you gladly, No other watch is offered in so generous 


an assortment of styles nor at a price range so liberal, 
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in A B.C. Fabrics 


50 Samples of the latest, fashionable 
shades and patterns created by the lead- 
ing designers of Paris and New York in 


A. B. C. Fabrics 


favored and demanded by critical 
women everywhere. 


For Every Use 
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almost invisible filament from the cotton boll 
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wear without losing the lasting softness, rich- 
ness, sheen and drape of the silk. 


Accept No Substitute 
The full name is on the selvage of every yard of 
genuine A. B. C. Ask your retailer to show you 
the full name on the selvage. The A. B. C. 
Method is ours. It cannot be duplicated. If he 
cannot supply you, we will make it easy for you 
to get the genuine if you 


Mail Coupon for 50 Free Samples 


Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
43 White Street, New York City 
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Prevents stockings from 
wearing out and staining 
at the heel, and shoes 
from rubbing or slip- 
ping at the heel. 


Saves Hose 






The cup-shaped center, shown above, an exclusive 
feature of this device, does it. 


Think of the saving alone it will mean to 


you by preventing your hose from wearing 


out at the heel, and the satisfaction of no 
longer having their delicate color ruined by 
stains at the heel! Dr.Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel 
Liner insures all this and more —it stops the 
slipping and rubbing of shoes at the heel, 
thus making them more comfortable to wear. 


Made of soft, velvet-like rubber. Easily attached to 
the inner lining of the counter of shoes. Made in col- 
ors to match shoe linings—white, black, tan, cham- 
pagne. Price 30c per pair. Sold in shoe and department 
stores. Buy a pair for each pair of your shoes. 


Dr Scholls 


Nu-Grip Heel Liner 
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THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
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the limp figure on the ground. He stooped 
and peered closely into the staring eyes. 

*‘Muerto!’’ he exclaimed briefly, and 
calmly extracted a sack of tobacco and a 
packet of rice papers from the pocket of 
the dead man’s shirt. He twisted a 
cigarette with deft fingers. 

“‘ Muerto!”’ he repeated, “‘ Bueno! Muy 
malo hombre !”’ 

Under the Navajo’s searching gaze 
Grant felt that he must somehow pull him- 
self together. He se- 
cured the dead man’s 
horse and forced 
himself to lift the 
inert body to the 
saddle, tieing it 
firmly in place with 
the lariat that was 
still looped around 
the horn. The Indian 
watched him curi- 
ously but made no 
move to interfere until Holloway mounted 
his own horse and bent to pick up the cow 
pony’s trailing reins. Then he laid a lean, 
sinewy hand on the bay mare’s bridle. 

“Donde vas?” he asked in bastard 
Spanish and repeated the question in halt- 
ing English—‘‘ Where go?”’ 

“Take him home,”’ answered Holloway 
dully, pointing at the dead man and then 
across the mesa in the direction of the J-K 
ranch house. The Navajo understood the 
gesture if not the words and shook his 
head vigorously. 

““Do-tah! Dotah-hay!”’ (No! 
deed!) he exclaimed. 
hombre ! 
(yonder). 


No in- 
“Him muy malo 
Plenty malo hombres aculla 
I do!” 


E TWISTED the cow pony’s reins 

from Grant’s fingers as he spoke. 
Deftly he tied them about the horn of the 
saddle so that the horse could not lower its 
head to graze and picked up the dead man’s 
quirt from the ground. Releasing the 
pony’s head he applied the thongs vigor- 
ously to its hindquarters, speeding it on its 
way with a wild yell. 

“Klee (horse) go back, bueno!” he 
ejaculated, “‘ You go—no bueno!” 

He shook hands solemnly with Hollo- 
way, who only half comprehended what 
had taken place, recovered his pony, and 
galloped rapidly away toward the Diablo, 
his elbows held high in the awkward, jolt- 
ing pose of the mounted Indian. Grant, 
the lost herd in the Devil’s Pocket driven 
completely from his mind by this new 
complication, struck spurs to the bay and 
rode on to the Diamond-S. 

Behind a pifion clump a mile away 
Pedro Salazar, who had watched the en- 
tire occurrence, returned the king’s field 
glasses to their case and thoughtfully 
rolled and lighted a cigarette. The Mexi- 
can was not gifted with a keen, incisive 
mind. He could ride, rope, shoot, or 
follow the faintest of trails with unerring 
certainty over the barest of ground, but 
his mental processes were laborious and 
decidedly slow. King had ordered him to 
follow Holloway everywhere, keeping him 
always in sight but never permitting his 
own presence to be suspected. The un- 
fortunate death of the J-K puncher at the 
Easterner’s hands had rather complicated 
these simple instructions. 


INALLY, however, he crushed the ciga- 

rette against a stone, mounted, and 
headed for the J-K, overtaking within a few 
miles the pony with its grisly load and lead- 
ing it to the great house above the canyon 
of the Montezuma. King John and Hun- 
toon were seated in the brick-paved porch. 

At the conclusion of Pedro’s story the 
monarch sucked thoughtfully at his long 
pipe, looked from Huntoon to the Mexican 
and back again and finally spoke: 

“How long was this Holloway across 
the canyon and in the Devil’s Pocket ?”’ 

“‘T have already told the sefior. All of 
the day and the night and into the next 
day.” 

“He is a thoroughgoing individual. 
What are we paying Cassidy and Dick 





Comber for, John? You did not follow 
him across the Diablo, Pedro?”’ 

“No, senor. I did not know where he 
was and, remembering what the sefior had 
commanded me, did not wish to be seen. 
His horse was staked out in the trees on 
the west side of the canyon and I knew he 
would return.” 

“Bueno! Do you think he walked far?”’ 

“Si, sefior. The dust was thick on his 
boots and he rode as a man who was 
very, very tired. His coat was torn, too, 
as if he had fallen or torn it in the brush.” 

“T see. We can 
worry about that 
later. Now, Pedro, 
the fight again. Did 
Slade strike the 
Senor Holloway first 
or did Holloway at- 
tack him?”’ 


“T was far away, 
sefior, and even 
through the antleojos 
I could not see everything. Slade was 
beating the Indian as the Senor Holloway 
jumped from his horse and took him by 
the arm. Then Slade rushed at the Sefior 
Holloway. All I can see is the arms wav- 
ing and then Jeem Slade is on the ground 
and the other man standing looking down 
at him. When the Sefior Holloway tie 
Slade on the horse and the Indian chase 
the horse away I know that Jeem is dead.” 

“Ah, yes, the Indian. What happened 
tohim, Pedro? Did he go with Holloway?” 

“No, senior, he rode west.” 

“Tsee.” The king jerked his great head 
in an impatient signal to the ever-present 
Chinaman who instantly held a match to 
the bowl of the long pipe. The monarch 
smoked for a long five minutes and then 
addressed Huntoon. 

“Beats all, John, how little things inter- 
fere with a man’s plans, doesn’t it? Hol- 
loway’s learning about that bunch of cows 
in the Devil’s Pocket makes it bad. I 
wonder where he got the tip, for from 
what Pedro tells us he went there straight 
from the ranch. And he spent thirty 
hours there too! No matter. We’ve got 
to move and move quick. Now, 
Pedro a 

“Si, sefior.”’ 

“‘Did you see Slade beating an Indian?’’ 

“* Si, sefior.”’ 

“Pedro”’—the king fixed his blue eyes 
on the Mexican—‘“‘It may be that you 
ride a fine horse and new saddle when you 
return to your home in Sonora. Pedro, 
did you see any Indian at all?” 

The man bit his lips nervously but his 
eyes glittered. 

““N-no, sefior 

“Bueno! Slade was riding along quietly 
when this man Holloway came up and 
spoke to him. They dismounted and 
talked. Holloway’s gestures showéd that 
he was angry but you were too far away 
to hear what was said. Is that right?” 





” 


NEW saddle of richly carved leather 

loomed large before Pedro’s eyes. 

Perhaps the padrone would have the con- 
chas of solid beaten silver! 

“Si, sefior!’’ he replied promptly. 

“And,” King continued, ‘“‘you saw 
Slade throw his hands apart as if in ig- 
norance of Holloway’s talk’’—he il- 
lustrated with wide-flung palms—‘‘and 
then, without warning, Holloway struck 
him!” 

““Seguramente, senor!’’ Pedro was en- 
joying this—‘“‘with his puvio—his fist!” 

“Yes, but as Slade lay on the ground 
the Sefior Holloway hit him on the head 
with—with what, Pedro?” 

Pedro deliberated—obviously. 

“Perhaps, sefior,’”’ he suggested hope- 
fully, ‘“‘he did not strike Jeem Slade. He 
kicked him in the face with his heavy 
boot heel!”’ 

King shook his head. The dead man 
had been brought to the porch for his in- 
spection. 

“No. That wound could never have 
been made by a boot heel.” 


(Continued on Page 256) 

















Be Your 
Daintiest Self 


Preserve your alluring daintiness 
with Putnam. A _ few drops used 
like bluing in the rinsing water keep 
colors clear and beautiful in silk 
underwear, hosiery, etc. 
Putnam No-Kolor Bleach—removes 
old color from fabrics—enables re- 
dyeing or tinting lighter shades with 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes. 
Send 10 cents for Booklet, 
“199 Ways of Beautifying the 
Homeand Wardrobe’’—by dyeing, 
tinting and bleaching. FREE sam- 


ple package of dye included. 
Specify color desired. 
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Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Il. 
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““T’ve never seen 
such lovely, vel- 
vety rugs for so 
little money.” 





PRICES 





in all the 


Popular Colors 
at 22 the price 


SENT FREE Write today for beautif::! book 


on Rugs and Decoratin:, illus- 
trated in actual colors. Materials from ai’ kinds 
of old carpets, rugs and clothing are reclaim. d like 
new by the patented Olson Process, dyci any 
color, and woven into luxurious, Velvet’ rugs 
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old materials. Any size, or shape. 
RUGS SENT ON TRIAL. We guarantee ‘0 sat- 
isfy you, or pay you for your materials. (ver @ 
million satisfied customers. 
We Pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post from 
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New comtort 
sleep tonight a 


new joy in living tomorrow ! 


Learn more about this bed- 
spring built to fit the body. It ad- 
justs itself to every curve... holds 
its shape and lasts a lifetime! 


“ “~ “ 
EASURE your sleep by depth, not 
length. Ifyousleep deeplyyoudon’t 
need to sleep so long in order to be com- 
pletely rested. 

Deep sleep can come only with com- 
plete physical comfort. Then both body 
and mind can utterly relax. There is new 
energy for the day’s work or play. 

You have slept in beds that made you 
toss and turn before you found your angle 
of repose. You have had to adjust your 
body to ridges and sags and bumps and 
holes, before you found sufficient com- 
fort for sleep. 

This bedspring makes the bed fit your 
body. You find perfect rest wherever you 
lie on it! Bodily and mental relaxation 
comes immediately. 


How Comfort is Built-in 


The De Luxe bedspring is no ordinary 
coil spring. The Rome Companies make 
all kinds of ordinary coil springs—good 
ones, too. But they and they only make 
the De Luxe, and it has many superiorities 
i design, materials and construction. 
xtra long conical coils are tied at the 
top by helical springs made of oil-tem- 
peid steel. A positive wire tie in the cen- 
ter holds the cones absolutely vertical and 
picvents side sway. Look straight down 
tixse cones in any De Luxe spring, old 
©. sew and see how true they are. Com- 
p< them with the cones in any other 
sj ag and you will understand why the 
I. Luxe holds its shape through the years 
w.: le offering a resilient, flexible surface 
tho< moulds itself perfectly to the con- 

t if the body. 
ith this construction the De Luxe 








eur <avantee of getting 
all the cuality points that 
On) tb. DeLuxe bedspring 
has, 15 the De Luxe label 
stamped on the side rail. 


Look for it and be sure! QUALITY 


spring equalizes weights. Two persons, 
no matter the difference in their weights, 
can sleep together in complete comfort 
without disturbing each other. 


An exclusive feature of the De Luxe 
spring is the patented S-hook fastener. 
This hook ties the helical springs to 
the coils. So border wires on De Luxe 
springs stay straight and true. The ten- 
sion of the helicals cannot pull the tops 
of the coils out of shape. This S-hook 
also makes a noiseless spring, because 


there is no rubbing of metal on metal 
on De Luxe coils. 


fiers furniture or department stores 
where you usually trade sell De Luxe 
springs. For your protection ask for them 
by name. There are scores of bedsprings 
on the market, made in every conceivable 
type of construction. We ourselves make 
many different types of springs. But the 
comfort and lifetime wear that a De Luxe 
spring gives is found only in bedsprings 
that bear the De Luxe label. 
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We have made the De Luxe spring 
for people who want comfortable beds 
with springs that last a lifetime. Seven- 
teen years of continuous production 
have convinced us of the wisdom of 
this policy. Hundreds of thousands of 
families endorse this policy every year 
by purchasing De Luxe bedsprings. 
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Above you see how straight the spine remains when you 
sleep on @ BED THAT FITS THE BODY. Note how the 
De Luxe spring adjusts the bed to every body curve. 
Here every muscle is relaxed . . . nerve tension is re- 
leased. .. the spine is relieved of weight... and the 
body is comfortable. Numerous spiral springs buoy up 


the body with gentle, even pressure equally distributed 


to every part. The result is pep sleep 


Attherightisadiagram 
showing the distortion 
that the spine must en- 
dure when you sleep on 
a bed that sags. Muscles 
and nerves suffer accord- 
ingly and comfort and 
deep sleep are impossible 
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Helen Boone is as capable as she is 
fair to look upon 


“Handsome is as Handsome does’, 
runs the copybook maxim of happy 
memory. And it is still true. Boone 
Cabinets as represented by “‘Helen’’, 
below, are beautiful. But they are also 
unique in work-saving service. They 
are capable because they incorporate 


the proved, ultra-modern advantages 
369 Women, readers of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, designed. See, com- 
pare; here, or at your Dealer’s. No 
other cabinet has all of the Boone 
features. Send for our “Work-Sav- 
ing’? Booklet. Simply address: 


CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE COMPANY 


The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen Cabinets in America 
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UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
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with envelopes $ $1.00 folders, envelopes $ $3. 00 
to match. All different. to match. All different. 
They sell for 10 cents eachand upwhen colored Many areearning 
extra money doing it. Send for assortment now. Ask for catalog B. 
Canterbury Art Guild, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
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“The silver polish of 101 uses” 
Leavesabrilliantlastinglustre 
on silver, bath fixtures, mirrors, 
windows, etc. Wonderful on 
by; nickel and glass of auto. No 
muss. Ask Dept., Drug, Hard- 
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airand sunshine. Driesentire wash evenly and 
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== thewhole basket of clothes. Folds like an um- 
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““Mebbe not,’”’ Huntoon interrupted, 
“but that’s easy fixed. Jim’s dead—and 
he’d think it was a good joke!” 

The Mexican crossed himself furtively. 
He would kill or commit perjury without 
a qualm, but to his superstitious mind the 
body of a dead man was sacred. But—a 
fine new saddle and his pockets full of 
pesos! King did not notice the reverence. 

“You’re a capable individual, John! 
Slade probably would see elements of 
humor in the incident. He was that 
kind.” He shifted his speech again into 
Spanish. 

“That is clear, then. The Sefior Hollo- 
way kicked Slade with his boot. And then, 
Pedro, he rose, mounted his horse, and 
went away while you brought the dead 
man to the ranch. Is the whole story 
clear, my Pedro?” 

“Si, sefior!”” 

“Good! Do not forget it. Tell it to 
yourself again and again until you know it 
even in your sleep. Also, Pedro, since 
there was no Indian there it might be that 
a good trailer would ride back there this 
afternoon, round up a few cows, and let 
them range back and forth until all tracks 
were stamped out. That is all, Pedro. 
Vaya usted con Dios!” 


HE Mexican rose, bowed and retired 

from the monarch’s presence, the silent 
stride becoming a swagger as soon as he 
was out of the range of the fishy 
eyes. A fine horse—perhaps 
the big black gelding in the 
south pasture—a new 
saddle, one with solid 
silver conchas at each 
corner of the hand- 
carved skirts, and a 
pocket full of pesos! 
Hearts would flutter 
and dusky eyes kindle 
when Pedro Salazar re- 
turned again to the 
Hacienda Gonzales in far- 
off Sonora! 

“Kinda risky business— 
puttin’ all yore eggs in one bas- 
ket and lettin’ a greaser carry ’em,”’ 
Huntoon observed as Pedro disappeared. 

“Poof! He’ll only have to tell his story 
once, here, to the sheriff, and have it duly 
sworn to and attested. Then if he weakens 
before court convenes, or gets to talking 
too much, well, he can be sent to Mexico— 
or a hotter place!” 

“I savvy. Lockjaw will be plumb 
healthy for Pedro from now on. Where do 
I come in on this game? I take it you’re 
goin’ ito clamp down tight on Holloway 
now.’ 

King answered the question with an- 
other. 

“Did you look up those nesters?” 
“e es.” 

“Who, where from, and how many are 
they?” 

Huntoon paused an instant. Had his 
employer received any information that 
he knew nothing of? Had any of the men 
chanced upon the girl and brought to their 
employer the story of the yellow stallion? 
He decided to take a chance. 

“Two of ’em. Some old buck an’ his 
son. Boy’s punylike and they’re campin’ 
out f’r his health. Tenderfeet. Old man 
was a school-teacher an’ th’ boy was 
studyin’ to be a minin’ engineer. They 
come up from Pizarro.” 


ING lit another pipe, gazed pensively 
out across the green range land, and 
then faced his foreman. 

“‘A mining engineer, eh? That’s still 
another complication. I reckon you’ve 
got some hard riding ahead of you tonight 
and tomorrow, John. Holloway knows 
too much—too damn much—but I can’t 
just rub him out. We’ve got to nail him 
some other way. When he’s up for murder 
his little squawk about those cows in the 
Devil’s Pocket won’t sound so loud, par- 
ticularly when I show a bill of sale from 
Steven Henry for them. That’s easy fixed. 
Now, first of all you’ll have to get over to 











‘an’ Dick Comber. They had yuh an’ yuh 





Jordon and swear out a warrant for Hollo- 
way and give it to Sheriff Lane to serve.” 


‘Charge ‘murder,’ of course,” remarked 
Huntoon. 
“Yes. ‘Homicide’ in the language | 


of the warrant. Homicide—on 
counts!” 

“‘Three counts! What th’ ——” 

“Yes, John, three counts. We’ve got to 
make a case that will stick. Slade for one 
of ’em—and those two nesters!”’ 

The dark foreman was not an easy man 
to surprise, but his jaw dropped with an 
almost perceptible click. 

‘Th’ nesters!”’ 


three 


ES’’—the king’s tone was almost 
querulous—“‘it’saslight change from 
our first plan, but I knew they’d come in 
handy. I have my reasons for not want- 
ing any college professors or embryo 
mining engineers nosing around the Mesa 
de las Palomas, anyway. It will have to 
be clean work, John. . Holloway doesn’t 
carry a gun, but Pedro has Steven Henry’s 
old .44-40 carbine and a couple of letters 
addressed to the tenderfoot. One of them 
should be enough—with the gun. It 
wouldn’t do to make it look too salty!” 
“Why would Holloway want to bump 
off nesters on th’ J-K?”’ objected Huntoon. 
“John, I told you it must be clean work! 
They’ve got to be on his range! Oh, if 
I only had my legs!” | 
Huntoon rolled and lit a cigarette. Al- 
most before the first smoke clouds had 
| 





risen his course lay clear before 
him and he looked suddenly 
out across the mesa lest 
King perceive the quick- 
ening light in his eyes. 
The cards were falling | 
to his hand. Removal | 
of Holloway, the as- | 





similation — legal or 

otherwise—of the 
rich Diamond S ranch 
by the J-K, and 
then. 


He scarcely "dared per- 
mit his fancy to carry him 
further. King, although not 
an old man, was a helpless, bed- 

ridden cripple. What was to prevent Black 
Jack Huntoon from becoming the next 
monarch of the Mesa de las Palomas? 

The hot blood pounded in his temples 
as into his thoughts there rode the figure 
of a laughing golden-haired girl on a great 
golden stallion. 

He rose and flipped the stub of his ciga- 
rette over the porch rail. 

“‘Tt’s goin’ to be a busy couple of days 
f’r me, senor,’’ he announced evenly. “I 
reckon I’d better be gettin’ started.” 


OLLOWAY turned the sweating mare 

over to one of the punchers and called 
Douglas away from the fire out of earshot 
of the members of the round-up crew. 
Douglas squatted on his heels, cowboy 
fashion, while his employer told in detail 
of the finding of the beaten Indian, the 
folly of his trip to the Devil’s Pocket and 
the sheer good luck which had enabled 
him to escape from King’s guards, and 
the death of the J-K puncher. As Grant 
concluded the narration a troubled ex- 
pression slowly grew in the foreman’s gray 
eyes. 

“‘Boss,”’ he said at last, ‘it kinda looks 
like hell’s to pay an’ there’s no pitch hot. 
Yuh’ve got th’ goods on King an’ Huntoon 
*bout that bunch of our cows, but if they 
can hook you up with killin’ that puncher 
they’ll try to make it hot f’r yuh, just to 
cover their own tracks. 

“I wouldn’t lose no sleep ’bout Cassidy 


got away an’ they ain’ fools enough to run 
to King an’ tell him about it. But th’ other 
thing’ s dif’rent. Are yuh positive yuh 
wasn’t seen when you was fightin’ that 
hombre?” . 

“As Positive as I can be—since I dont 
know,’’ admitted Grant frankly. 

“H-m. Just where did yuh tie into this 
jasper an’ what did he look like?” 

Holloway described both the location 
and the man to the best of his ability. 
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GARMENT BAGS 


Made under White Tar and Manahan processes 


| A“Slip-In” (side-opening) bag keeps 
out ALL the moths—absolute protection 
may save you hundeeds of dollars. 


It is handy; as easy to open and close 
| asadoor. Made of extra tough paper, 
| and heavily reinforced; won’t sag or 
| break down. 

Ask for “SLIP-IN” Bags by name. 
Sizes and Prices 
24x6x50 Tar $1.75 Cedar $2.25 
24x 6x60 Tar 2.00 Cedar 2.50 
Hold from 3 to 5 garments each 
| Atdrug and department stores. If you cannot 
buy direct from your dealer address Dept. L, 


TheWhiteT ar Company of New Jersey, Inc., 
| Belleville Turnpike, Kearny, N. J. 
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REAL COMFORT AT LAST! 


New invention prevents Lingerie 
straps from slipping. Women 
adore it. To see one is to want 
one. We want representatives in 
every locality. All or part time. 
We offer you 

Wonderful Money Making 

Opportunity 

Our representatives are making 
$18 to $50 weekly. You can do 
the same. Write for free particu- 
lars including our free chain offer. 
LINGERIE “V” COMPANY, 
7 Main St., North Windham, Conn. 


BeaNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by phy- 

sicians. Established 27 years. 

Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 

write for illustrated catalog and 32 Sam- 

ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 

Money-back Guarantee and FREE 

NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 34, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


Protect Your Walls 
and Decorations 


Now is the time to add 
new beauty, new comfort, 
tohallsandrooms,andend 
forever the damage done 
to interiors and furnishings 
by exposed radiators. 


A EEMAN 


Write for FREE 
Descriptive Folders 


American Metal Products Company 
ae 5880 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Campbelits Automatic 
Jano Fireless Cooker Range 


righte {fhomelightingcircuit, 
thingany good rangewill 

‘a more, Low in price and op- 
\ nat. Oven heat turns on 
tT aut >matically, Wonderful 
es, roasts, etc. Large 

cless cooker—also au- 


HOW THEY QINT SUP 
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saopenienl 






























s mal Big aluminum cooking 
- p and splasher back, Beautiful 
re rey y enamel finish. Write 


fot easy payments. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 

, Write for catalog and factory- 
2 i rice. Our low price will 

ir pris you. Mail postal today. 

The Wn. Campbell Co. 

1002 Union Ave. , Alliance, O. 


Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
- Ff sevetogen. $3.50. 100 Visit- 

Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 





L. OTT ENGRAVING § pooh Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





**That’d be either Kenyon or Jim Slade, 
I reckon. Most likely Slade, since I think 
Kenyon’s ridin’ th’ line down by Point 
Lookout. An’ yuh rode from there 
straight to th’ ranch an’ then on up here?” 

XCS. 

““Shore—an’ left a trail that a five- 
year-old boy could follow, of course. That 
mare has a special toe on her near hind 
shoe too! Dern if it don’t look like we 
was in hell’s own hole, boss!”’ 

The wailing notes of a mouth organ rose 
from the little group of Diamond-S 
punchers lounging around the fire. A 
voice took up a drawling minor refrain: 


Lawd made Satan; 

Satan made sin; 

Lawd made a cubby hole 

An’ put Satan in. 

Satan got hot, 

Said he wouldn’t stay— 

Lawd said He guessed he would 
He couldn’t git away! 


Then suddenly the foreman’s teeth 
flashed in a sudden grin. 

“By th’ Lord Harry, we can do it, boss! 
Look here. Bout three years ago a bunch 
of us took a week off durin’ th’ winter an’ 
went bear shootin’ up in th’ Silvers And 
*bout twenty mile south of th’ Lone sme 
I come across th’ prettiest place I ever 
seen—a little meadow right in th’ middle 
of th’ mountains.” 


HERE’S a cabin there; built by some 

old prospector or trapper years ago, 
I reckon. It’s kinda busted down, but a 
handful of nails an’ some work with th’ ax 
will fix it up. 

“Anyhow, it’s plenty warm enough now 
so yuh can sleep out if yuh have to, even 
in th’ mountains. 

“Now here’s th’ game. You an’ me an’ 
Shorty Adams will go on back to th’ house 
tonight—jest droppin’ th’ word to 
Saunders that you’re called back East. 
We'll tell him it’s no secret an’ he’ll know 
enough to pass th’ word along an’ let any 
newsy folks know that you’ve gone. Then 
you an’ Shorty’ll leave—to ride on through 
to Nebo. ’Stead of that you hole up to- 
ward th’ head of Cross Canyon near that 
big square butte. I’ll pack a couple of 
horses with what stuff you’ll need—plenty 
of grub f’r a month or more—an’ join yuh 
there. Then we'll cross th’ east range of 
th’ J-K an’ git out of sight in th’ hills ’fore 
sun-up. 

“Shorty can ride on through to Nebo 
an’ buy a ticket to Salt Lake. Yuh ain’t 
known up there and he’ll have on yore 
hard hat an’ store clothes. "Stead of goin’ 
all th’ way through he’ll drop off where 
th’ railroad crosses White River—that’s 
only eight mile an’ all trains stop ’fore 
crossin’ th’ bridge—pick up his hoss where 
he’s cached it, an’ ride back to th’ 
round-up.” 


UH’LL be where I can reach yuh in 

a day’s ride if I need yuh an’ yet out 
of th’ way in case King starts any devil- 
ment. How does it sound to you?” 

Holloway considered. 

“You don’t think it safe for me to go 
over to Jordan, swear out warrants for 
King and Huntoon on charges of cattle 
stealing, and face the music if they bring 
up the matter of the puncher?” 

“No! Yuh’d just be tippin’ your hand! 
That trick would be all right if it wasn’t 
fr Slade. But if King can pin that killin’ 
on you he’!l push it strong enough to make 
folks f’rgit all about your case against him 
an’ Black Jack.” 

The owner of Diamond-S gave himself 
up to some minutes of grave meditation. 
What, after all, did he know about extri- 
cating himself from a dilemma like this? 
He must depend upon his foreman. 

‘Well, Len,” Holloway remarked, rising 
slowly, ‘‘it looks like there’s nothing else 
todo. It might be a change, at any rate, 
and I’d get a chance to rest. Lord knows 
I’ve had a strenuous time these last few 
days! Come on then, let’s get going!”’ 


(Continued in the May Home Journal) 



























































































Protection: 
The ‘Cork-Wall Window’ is visible proof 


The “Cork-Wall Window” is patented. It is an exclusive Alaska ate p 





Adequate insulation means sure protection for your daintiest foods. 
It means lower ice bills. Naturally, you will want efficient insulation 
when you purchase a refrigerator. 

Then look for the “Cork-Wall Window.” You will find this 
positive, visible proof of fine insulation ov/y in the Alaska. Insist 
on seeing this vital assurance of protection. 

Note, too, the extraordinary workmanship in the Alaska. And 
remember — you can have all the wonderful features of the Alaska 
at no greater cost. 

If you do not know an Alaska dealer in your town, write us. 

THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Dept. G-4 + 68-198 Broadway, Muskegon, Michigan 
London Office: 21 Ropemaker St., E. C. 








S BF High Bred Quality C 
Pay for chicks when you get 
them. Write for big illustrated 
catalog. Fine pure-bred stock, _—__ 
J. W. Ossege Hatchery, 2 Box St., Ottawa, O. 
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Ww 
op Earn$18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women, 


mentandfurnish Working OutfitFree.Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road,C 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with 
your name and address, to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 
| 792 Independence Square, Philadel- 
1 phia, Penna. I will bring you full details 
about howyou,as our subscription represent- 
} 
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ative, have an opportunity to make $5 or 


$10 a week extra in your spare time! Town State 
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Smiles are Charming 


The new way to combat the film on teeth— 
the source of many tooth and gum disorders 


—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 





Y running your 

tongue across your 
teeth, a film will be 
felt — a slippery sort 
of coating. 


Recent denta! re- 
search proves that 
film a chief enemy of 
healthy teeth and 
gums — the source of 
most dull teeth, a chief 
cause of many gum 
disturbances. 











Because old ways of 
——! ‘brushing often failed 
to remove film success- 
fully, a new way in 
tooth and gum care is 
being widely suggested by dental authorities. 
These are embodied in the special film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 








A method dentists now 
are widely urging. 


Wuart Fitm Is— 
Irs EFFECT ON TEETH AND GuMsS 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated— removedevery day from theteeth. 


t 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in con- 
tact with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of decay. 
Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
alone was often found ineffective. Now two 
effective combatants have been found, approved 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 


by high dental authority and embodied in a 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


CURDLEs AND Removes FILM— 
FirMs THE Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the saliva. 









The habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth by 
Pepsodent is widely urged by dental authorities. 


That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally 
placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


Thus combats starch deposits which might 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies protective agents like those in 
Pepsodent. 


PLease Accept PEpsopENtT T Est 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, !’epso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for better teeth and «ums. 











FREE—10-DAY TUF f| 











FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to ‘ i1e 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1094, 1104 S. Wab. sh 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. Only one tube <0 
a family. 


TPE E RR Eee Oe Oe meee eeee eee esses sees sees sees seesseeessesseesssseseeeees Hee 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George ” 
Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark Bri 2¢ 
Road, London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Austra! , 

. W. 200 














Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S 








PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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The, Journal Page by Page 


Art Appreciation and Art Educational Service 


journal, and it is the particular 
function of this page to point 

out ways in which the various features 
appearing from month to month may be 
made to contribute to the development of 
art appreciation in the home. In some 
cases the application may be immediate, as 
in the framing and placing of a fine color 
reproduct ion on an appropriate wall space. 

Sometimes the use of the material may be 
less Obvious and direct, but in its cumu- 
lative effect of far more consequence than 
can be measured by the monetary outlay 
or the time and effort involved in following 
some such definite program of study as is 
suggested in these articles. The approach 
follows two main channels: (a) Through 
the desire of the home reader to expand 
his or her appreciation and knowledge of 
the manifestations of art quality as it 
touches individual and family life, and 


Ti magazine is truly a home 








(b) through coéperation with group 
agencies having to do with art education 
in more or less formal fashion, as women g:' 
clubs and schools. 

You have already turned through the 
pages of this April number of the JOURNAL, 
and have noted an abundance of material 
for future use in connection with the plan 
of this department, which calls for a per- 
manent disposition of features having 
special art significance. I am sure the 
reproduction of Webster’s delicate water- 
color drawing on page 9 has engaged your 
fancy. The forceful style evidenced in 
the color illustration by Everett on page 
17 suggests more than one placing in our 
ciassification. The illustrations for Doctor 
osdick’s fifth article will provide note- 
worthy additions to our collection of Sou- 
‘en’s colorful work. 


N ACCORDANCE with our general 
. plan, which involves a detailed study 
{ the preceding number of the JOURNAL, 
will ask you to turn now to your copy 
‘ the March issue and use it as 
leaenteg in the following para- 
rapns. 

It may not be amiss to reread 
the first part of the discussion on 
sage 247 (March) relating to the 
mounting of illustrations and other 
riaterial clipped from the pages of 
‘ne magazine. In previous articles 

i have Suggested mounts 11 by 14 
inches in size. This is a stock size 





By RaymMonpD P. ENsIGN 


have ready for the young mother in your 
neighborhood. 

Frank Hoffman’s illustrations for the 
first article will appeal to the lover of 
horses and Western tales. Full of sunlight, 
fresh and spontaneous in their handling, 
they carry the promise of future enjoy- 
ment if carefully mounted and preserved. 
The simple dignity of the border arrange- 
ments on pages 6 and 7 is achieved through 
a very discriminating adjustment of the 
spacing and emphasis in the several bands. 
Here are hints for the successful mount- 
ing and framing of pictures. See also 








i 


similar examples on pages 18, 19 and else- 
where in the magazine. The illustration 
at the bottom of page 9 is an excellent 
example of an artist’s organization of form 
and dark-and-light to control the interest. 
Look at this through half-closed eyes, not- 
ing the variety in size and shape of the 
light areas, which are so manipulated, 
however, as to result in no loss of unity of 
effect. Prolific sources of interest and in- 
formation in the handling of figures are 
presented on this page, on the opposite 
one and in the many other black-and-white 
illustrations throughout the magazine, as 
well as in the color reproductions. 

In my opinion nothing finer has ap- 
peared recently in any book or magazine 
than the color illustrations on pages 10, 
11, 13, 20 and 21. Carter, Soulen and 
Raleigh display their individual styles, but 
are alike in having set a high mark in ar- 
tistic expression. By all means treasure 





Family Album, page 36, add to our 

interest in his work. A most grati- 

fying evidence of the growth of a 
real art consciousness in this country is 
the increasing interest in good home 
furnishing and decoration. Two in the 
series of articles on this subject appear on 
pages 32 and 66. The distinctive illus- 
trations hold many a suggestion for digni- 
fied, effective arrangement. At least 
thirty-eight other illustrations in the 
March number of the JOURNAL may be 
analyzed in relation to their bearing on 
the subject of interior decoration. 

Fine design in costuming finds its em- 
phasis on pages 90, 91, and more than 
fifteen subsequent pages. Mothers and 
daughters will be alert for the fashion 
notes. Such may be beyond the ken of 
the average man, but he will surely ap- 
preciate the delightful drawings and 
nicely balanced illustrative lay-outs. The 





grouping on page 92 may be mentioned 
as a representative example. 


THE USE OF “FINDERS.” There are 
many times when one wishes to use merely 
a portion of an illustration, as, for in- 
stance, in selecting a bit of a color page to 
use as the basis for a color scheme in interior 
decoration. Thismay be done with greater 
certainty by using finders, which may be 
cards with openings of appropriate size and 
shape, as in A and B, Figure 1. These may 
be moved about over the picture until a 
desirable area is revealed through the 
opening, as in C and D. Or an adjustable 
finder may be made by using two L-shaped 
pieces of paper or cardboard, as in E. 


HEN selecting color schemes, it is well 
to have in mind some of the funda- 
mental principles of color organization. If 
acolor wheel is not among your possessions, 
I suggest that you make one by cutting a 
series of color areas from the pages in the 
magazine and mount them as indicated 
in Figure 2. These pieces of colored 
paper may be simple circles, as in 
A, or a less mechanical effect may 
be secured, as in B. Still more in- 
terest may be developed by using 
symbolic forms for the color areas, 
as trees, animals, houses or doll 
figures, after the fashion of C. 
Such a color wheel indicates the 
relationships and possibilities in 








nd, as it closely follows the size of 
his magazine page, is particularly 
appropriate. A second size may 
seem desirable for some smaller 

















the ranges of hue in color. Figure 2 
shows one of the standard arrange- 
ments, with red, blue and yellow as 
primary colors. Orange, violet and 
green are then the secondary colors. 











‘ppings, in which case the mounts 

suggested above may be cut in half, 

mi king very usable sheets (7 by 11). For 

convenience in filing, regularity in size and 
‘pe of mounts is desirable. 

Ty he cover design of the March JOURNAL 
imay immediately become an item of un- 
usual interest in the decoration of the nurs- 
ery; it may be added to your collection of 
illustrations bearing on child life; or it 
may be used to give distinction to the 
Wrapping of the gift which you will soon 


these prints, give yourself the pleasure of 
mounting them in your best manner, and 
if you have available wall space frame one 
or more of them so that your friends may 
share your enjoyment. 

One easily becomes a Wilford fan upon 
studying the twelve illustrations of his 
which appear on pages 24, 25, 30, 31 and 
42. His picture and the brief, modest 
account of his activities included in Our 


Further intermediate color tones 
may be introduced as desired. If 
you will make many color clippings and 
arrange them tentatively, you will have 
no great difficulty in establishing a satis- 
factory gradation around the wheel. Note 
that yellow is the lightest color and is 
placed at the top. Violet, the darkest, 
goes at the bottom. The others grade 
evenly between the two in respect to dark 
and light. A further discussion of color 
organization will be given next month. 








* CHORE BOY 


ang Clean Pots and Pans 


PATERTED ¢ PATENTED 
APR. 14, 25 
\ ae | m10 EACH : aa 


y COST A DOZEN 
be A 


“ CHORE GIRL 


We do 243 Labor Saving Chore 


I am The Chore Boy. Strong 
and large. I clean quickly. 
My patented copper cross 
strands maintain shrinkless- 
ness and give long wear, rins- 
ing easily and drying quickly. 











I am The Chore Girl. 
Efficient and industrious. 
Sanitary. My parallel 
outer layers provide 
double wear. I work 
quickly, easily rinsed. 
Can’trust. Can’t splinter, 
or prick fingers. Knitted 
#)\ throughout. No sharp 
+ specks to enter food. 





Save work, soap and time 
Sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory 
and all other 5 and 10 cent stores—and at 
department, hardwareand grocery stores. 
If perchance not at yours, send his name and 1lic 
for either, or 21c for both. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange, N.J.,U.S.A. 


Maternity 


ees BRYANT Maternity’ $ STYLE BOOK 

Clothes enable you to —==FREE: 
dress stylishly during all : 
stages of maternity—and 

after baby comes as well. | 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Mate rnity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


fane Bryant sss: avin NewYork 


FA0N GLUE 


Quick to stick—mends celluloid, 
toys, furniture, leather goods, bric- 
a-brac, etc. 10c and 15c sizes. 
Sold by 10c stores, hardware, drug 
and grocery stores, or 15c size by 
mail. In tubes and in bottles. 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TO MEND BRIC-A-BRAC 


You'll want these 
new gladioli 


My NEW catalog lists many 
new varieties of Kunderd Glad- 
ioli as well as the famous 
Ruffled and Laciniated varieties. 
Illustrated in colors. Send for 
it now. Address 


A. E.KUNDERD 
255 Lincoln Way ov 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. 
The originator of the Sa 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd ,. 
Yast 


. 130 VARIETIES 10 
FLOWERS Cc 
}; Toget our seed and nursery book 
i into the hands of flower growers, 
wewillsend ourbig Bar, A, iy ro 
» er Garden Package of 300 Varie- 
— ties of Flower Seeds for only 10c. 
_ Oriental Flower Garden 
“ 50 handsome varieties from Ja- 
pan and China, entirely adapted 
-} to our climate, 10c. 
| PerennisiFlowerGarden 
4 25varietieshardyperennials,10#. 
# Any one of these seed bargains 
for only 10c; all three for’ 25c, 
postpaid. Catalog Free. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
304 F.A., Galesburg, Michigan 


50 Gladiolus Bulbs, $1.50 22% 


First-size bulbs, 14% to 142 inch in diameter; 
large flowering varieties in a mixture selected 
to cover a wide range of colors. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order today. 


Write for FREE Booklet—now. 






















































N. Leon Wintzer, Box 13, West Grove, Pa. 
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Number 4534—A beautiful 
little tip-top table foran odd 
corner of the living room 





Number 4519—A graceful 
end table, beside the daven- 
port or the fireside chair 


Number 4527—A 
handsome and digni- 
fied davenport table 













Put these tables in their proper places 
—and see the difference 


It’s really startling—the change that takes ger on what has been bothering you. You'll dis- 
place in this colorless room the minute you cover that the right tables make all the difference 
place the four tables where tables should be. in the world in the attractiveness of the room. 
Beauty comes into the room with the tables. Nine out of ten homes are table-shy. There’s al- 
But there’s much more to it than that! They mostalwaysa bare corner ora difficult spot alon 
bring character, variety, interest with them— __ the wall that’s just begging to be taken care - 
all the qualities that make a room pleasant Don’t let these weak spots linger in your home an- 
and livable for every one of you. other day. There’s a Kiel Dealer near your 
Maybe you aren't quite satisfied with home. Hellshowyou the latest Kiel styles, 
the effects in your living room. And at prices which make them irresistible. 
probably you can not quite put your fin- The Kiel Furniture Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“ENDURING S Number 4538—A new octagonal 
The tables you want to buy are tables by Kiel. There's a type MASTERPIECES ere t gegtcceney ernines 
and a treatment for every decorative effect, bearing the famous Our interesting brochure A 
Kiel trademark. They have style—and an exquisite beauty of will give you a score of 
design and finish. Insist on seeing the Kiel stamp of quality. invaluable suggestions. THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 


There’s no charge for it. 


Just cade eliiedas Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Dept. A-4 


wiPee,. | 


I'd like to read your interesting brochure. 












Tables by Ki@] make the difference | 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 
Dept. 104 Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in 
Canada by the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, 
Toronto. 


Sold over the entire world, outside 
of the U. S. and Canada by the In- 
ternational General Electric Co., 
Inc., Schenectady, New York. 








Light cleaning 
can be thorough! 


Just light cleaning today—and 
tomorrow heavy cleaning. That’s 
the way women used to arrange 
the work. But now—work can 
be easy every day! 


The Premier Duplex is light, 
quick, thorough. It glides easily 
—two actions going all the time. 
Top litter, it gets with a motor- 
driven brush. And deep grit, it 
gets with both brush and strong 
suction. With double action it 
cleans clean! 


And the Premier Duplex never 
has a sluggish moment for need 
of oil. It never needs oil. Ball 
bearings in both brush and mo- 
tor keep it lubricated for years. 
For a lifetime it can do heavy 


cleaning—do it lightly. 
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The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


From ONE single package of Knox Gelatine 


you can make a Maple Sponge, a Blanc Mange, 
a Ham Mousse, and a Prune Oriental Cream! 


HESE four dishes—all delightful to the 

eye, delicious to the taste, and beneficial to 
the health of your family—can be made from 
one single package of Knox Gelatine. That, cer- 
tainly, is economy! And it is the kind of econ- 
omy that is easy to practice—because Knox 
Gelatine is an exquisite food. It is different from 
so-called “jellies”. It is plain, pure gelatine, 
without flavoring, coloring or sweetening. You 
can combine it with all kinds of fruits or vege- 
tables, fresh or canned—with fish, meats or 
eggs. You can make many unusual desserts 


and tempting salads. And, because the flavor 
and color come from real, natural foods, your 
dishes will have that savory, appetizing appear- 
ance and taste which distinguish fine home 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


cooking. You will only begin to enjoy gelatine 
dishes when you begin to use Knox’s. It is 
really—(and not only housewives, but domestic 
science experts and physicians will endorse this) 
—"“the highest quality for health!’ Write 
today for Mrs. Knox’s Books. They contain 
original recipes that will help you entertain 
—and valuable suggestions that will help you 
economize. Please mention your grocer’s name 
and enclose 4c for postage. Address Charles 
B. Knox Gelatine Company, 113 Knox Avenue, 
Johnstown, New York. 
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Plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine 
Sor general use 


[1] 
PRUNE ORIENTAL CREAM 
(6 Servings) 
% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4% cup cold water. 44 cup scalded milk 
¥% pint heavy cream. 4 cup milk 
4% cup cooked prunes, cut in pieces 
44 cup sugar. Whites of two eggs 
44 cup chopped figs. Few grains salt 


Soak gilatine in in cold water five minutes, dissolve 
in sc milk, and add sugar. Strain into a 
bowl, set in pe containing ice water, and stir con- 
stantly until mixture begins to thicken; then add 
heavy cream, diluted with milk and beaten until 
stiff, prunes and figs, salt, and lastly the whites of 
eggs beaten very stiff. Turn into a wet mold, the 
bottom and sides of which are garnished with 
halves of cooked prunes, and chill. Remove from 
mold to serving dish and garnish with whipped 
cream (sweetened and flavored with vanilla), 
forced through a pastry bag and tube, and chopped 
pistachio nuts. 


[2] B) 
MAPLE SPONGE HAM MOUSSE 
OR CARAMEL WHIP (6 Servings) 


(6 Servings) 


\% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
3% cup cold water 

1% cups brown or maple sugar 

% cup hot water 

2 egg whites. Few grains salt 

\% cup nuts, choppe: 


Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes. Put sugar and hot water in 
saucepan, bring to boiling point and 
let boil ten minutes. Pour — 
gradually on soaked gelatine. Coo! 
and when nearly set, add whites of 
sess beaten until stiff, and nut meats. 
urn into mold, first dipped in cold 
water, and chill. Serve with custard 
made of yolks of eggs, sugar, a few 
grains of salt, milk and flavoring. 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 
% cup hot water 
2 cups chopped cold boiled ham 
1 teaspoonful mixed mustard 
Few grains cayenne 
\% cup heavy cream, 

or evaporated milk 
Soak gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve in hot water, and add tochopped 
or ground ham; when cold add mus- 
tard, cayenne, and cream, beaten un- 
til stiff. Turn into a mold, first dipped 
in cold water. Chill, remove from 
mold to serving dish, and garnish 
with parsley. 


[4] 
BLANC MANGE 
(6 Servings) 
a6 envelogs Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 cups milk. 4% cup sugar. Few grains salt 
\% teaspoonful vanilla 


Soak gelatine in one-half cup of the milk ten min- 
utes. Scald remaining milk with sugar and add 

soaked gelatine and salt. Strain, cool olightty. 
add flavoring and turn into wet mold. 

Serve with currant or strawberry jelly, or with 
custard, cream or chocolate sauce. Condensed or 
evaporated milk may be used, allowing one cup 
milk and one cup water—with the condensed 
milk, less sugar will be required. COCOANUT 
BLANC MANGE: When blanc mange | begins to 
stiffen, add one cup cocoanut. Or, stir in any of 
the following fruits: sliced oranges, wees dates 
or figs. CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE: Add 
two squares melted chocolate or six tablespoon- 
fuls cocoa to the hot milk and two tablespoonfuls 
more sugar. 


1 &: 
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Same Sparkling Gelatine 
with Lemon Flavoring i# 
separate envelope but not 
mixed with the Gelatine 























Cooking Forward 


Lamblike March gives way 
to her; 
wets raise a lyric din 
Of pleasant things to say to her. 
\Vinter flees, and on the trees 
The swelling buds are broken; 
Vyeed from chills, the poet thrills 
To every vernal token. 
Passionately, I shall praise the days of 
snow and sleet, 
Keeping screeching children from their 
games upon our street. 


\" IL brings the springtime in; 


Maytime brings the triolet, 
The rondeau and the sonnet. 
Not a single violet, 
But someone rimes upon it. 
Nascent sheens of verdant greens 
Bring ballads fine and frantic. 
Poets sing their best in spring— 
Spring is so romantic. 
Hail the cold that fastens shut the windows 
where I live, 
Keeping from my ears the whoops the 
vocal students give. 


June is filled with vernal days 
Of celebrated rarity. 
Snows won’t muffle on the ways 
The traffic’s raucous clarity. 
For in June, the earth’s in tune, 
And organs (hand) are clamorous. 
Through the nights resound the fights 
Of sundry tomcats amorous. 
Winter’s chill will pass away—and hence 
these mournful tears. 
I should like to see it last at least for seven 
years. —F,. F. VAN DE WATER. 


At the Doctor's Office 


PATIENT (To the office girl who ts 

reading a novel): I think I won’t wait 
any longer. I wanted to ask him if I 
should keep on with the pills, there are so 
many ahead of me, and I have to go to the 
dentist’s unless that clock is fast. 

THE OFFICE GIRL (Not looking up from 
her novel): That clock is right madam. 

THE PATIENT: It was fast the other day, 
the day I came back for my umbrella, I’m 
supposed to take two after every meal, 
but I don’t think they agree with me, so 
I thought I’d just ask him. Do you think 
these other people will be very long? 

THE OFFICE GIRL: I really don’t know 
madam. (Goes on reading her novel. The 
patient sits down and takes up a magazine. 
Another lady comes in and sits beside her.) 

THE NEw Lapy (To the first lady): 
tlave you been waiting long? Do you 
know if any of these people are together or 
whether they’ve each got to go in? 

THE First Lapy: I think that’s that 
‘ady’s husband, they were sitting together 
\\hen I came in and they haven’t spoken 
‘c each other, but I think the others are by 

hemselves, so I think I shan’t wait. 

[HE SECOND Lapy: I want to see the 
loctor about my rheumatism, it’s been 

ubling me so lately, I’ve been taking 

me medicine a friend recommended, but 
as bad as ever, so I thought I’d see a 
tor. It was such a nice-looking bottle 

, an odd shape, I’m growing a slip of 

in it, it’s in the joints, do you have it? 

“HE First Lapy: Yes, I have it a good 

ul, I’d like to go south if my sister and 

i: husband would go with me. I have it 

‘My arms very badly, I couldn’t go with- 

: them, I don’t like to travel alone. I 

‘nk Bermuda would be nice, though 
dread the voyage, I shall see what the 
‘ctor says, it’s apt to be rough. 

CHE SECOND Lapy (Taking up a maga- 
ve): This is a very good magazine, I see 
cre’s a new serial. 

(HE First Lapy: Oh, is there? There 
‘re $O Many, we usually stick to the old- 

‘ashioned oatmeal, sometimes we have 
sliredded wheat. What is it called? They 
have such good names. 

THE SECOND Lapy (Engrossed in the 

serial): It’s called Founded on Sand. 
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THE First Lapy: It sounds rather dry. 

THE SECOND LapDy (Laying down the 
magazine): It starts out well anyway. I 
don’t think I shall wait any longer, I have 
to meet my sister for lunch at one o’clock, 
I may try her doctor. She thinks he’s 
wonderful for rheumatism, she says he has 
a very pleasant manner, she doesn’t think 
acids affect it at all. But I believe in diet- 
ing, I must go, my sister will be waiting, 
we’re going to try a new lunch place where 
they have the most wonderful waffles and 
sausages. —BEATRICE HERFORD. 


The Frumpish Flowers 


HE rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
The daffodil’s of yellow hue, 
And year by year they dress the same. 
All flowers do— 
Impervious to sense of shame. 


In fashion chat we never hear 
What flowers ‘‘plan to wear this year.” 
Their last year’s clothes they don each 
spring 
Without a fear— 
It really is the oddest thing. 


It’s not because they cannot see 
What fashions mean to you and me. 
Each year we show them change in dress, 
What style can be— 
We cannot dent their consciousness. 


The rose her old-style petal wears, 
The violet her indifference shares. 
For what may modish be or new, 
No flower cares— 
I think it more than odd, don’t you? 
—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


Girca 1893 


““T FEAR she is quite a tomboy.” 
““Yes, she has given up the harp for 
the banjo.” 





On an Old Theme 


PRING comes with sun and silver rain 
And armament of Cupid’s darts. 
The ancient, unrequited pain 
Resurgent is in human hearts. 
For love in spring wakes man and beast, 
And singing throats are clamorous, 
And every spirit is at least 
Incipiently amorous. 
Now blood, alike of age and youth, 
To lyric measures hurries on. 
Except for mine. To tell the truth 
I’d rather sit and yawn—and yawn. 


The ice has left the river’s edge; 
Swift April runs across the hills; 
And feathered songsters in the hedge 
Produce unstintingly their trills; 

And bird and man and buttercup 
Seem stimulated by the weather. 
It is as though they hurried up 
To make aneffort, all together. 
The spring awakes to ecstasy 
The spirit of the lowest wretch. 
Except yours truly. He will be 
Content toloafand stretch—and stretch. 


Before the eyes of lass and lad 
The silver-footed April dances. 
I think her technic’s awful bad. 
I do not like the way she prances. 
She flutters down the soft south wind 
To wake the dandelion and lily. 
To her allurements I am blind. 
I think her actions very silly. 
Oh, spring; oh, love; oh, singing bird; 
Oh, primal urgings strong and deep! 
You are excessively absurd. 
I’d rather sit and sleep—and sleep. 


Wasted Perfume 


ITY the poor philanderer 
Of butterfly intent; 

He makes a thousand rosebuds stir, 
But is not worth a scent. 
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MABEL: ‘‘MOTHER! 


WILLIE’S HANGING AROUND THE POLAR BEARS 


WHEN HE’S GOT A COLD ALREADY!”’ 


The Forgettist 


I SAW a most interesting act in 
vaudeville the other day. The 
actor was described on the program 
as the “Mystery Man,” and his 
performance baffled and mystified 
even that hard-boiled audience 
which attends the variety theaters. Usu- 
ally, in mind-reading stunts, escapes from 
trunks, sleight-of-hand, and exhibitions 
of memory, the vaudeville audience is a 
trifle cool, and likely to think that, with 
a little application, it could perform the 
stunt as well itself. But this Mystery 
Man was inimitable, inexplainable, un- 
approachable. 

Systems of cultivating a marvelous 
memory we have had, in plenty. Several 
performers in vaudeville have made their 
fortunes by being able to answer, quick 
as a flash, any question, dates, birthdays, 
and the like, asked by the audience. 
““What day of the week was Gen. Robert 
E. Lee born?” Monday! ‘On what day 
of the month was the Duc de Guise 
assassinated?”’ The 24th! It is, of course, 
wonderful. 

But this Mystery Man was even more 
marvelous. No matter what question 
the audience asked, he had forgotten the 
answer. The simplest questions called 
from him the invariable reply: ‘I have 
forgotten,” “‘I can’t recall,” or “‘I do not 
know.”’ I myself asked the Mystery Man 
on what day of the month Christmas 
came. He hesitated a moment, as though 
it were difficult to forget; but finally he 
smiled and said, ‘‘I have forgotten.’’ The 
audience burst into tumultuous applause. 
It seemed impossible that any man could 
forget this holiday date, but the Mystery 
Man convinced everyone that he actually 
could not remember. 

The Mystery Man, in the course of his 
fifteen-minute ‘‘turn,’’ showed clearly that 
he had carried the science of forgetting to 
a point never before reached. He could 
not recall the name of the President of 
the United States; he had forgotten the 
heavyweight pugilistic champion of the 
world; his own father’s name was gone 
from him; he could not remember when 
he was born, or where; he did not recall 
even the name of the theater in which he 
appeared. On some of the simpler ques- 
tions it required a great effort to forget, 
but he achieved it. The theater rang with 
applause, finally, when he failed to re- 
member his own name and address. He 
then explained that he was led back and 
forth from the theater to his hotel by a 
paid attendant. He could not remember 
this attendant, but the attendant knew 
him, which was just as good. 

I asked for an interview with this ex- 
traordinary man, and was received back- 
stage with a quiet but not proud smile. 
“You have forgotten more than most 
people ever knew,’ I said to him. ‘Your 
powers of forgetting are simply uncanny. 
How did you cultivate such power?”’ 

“T must have had this strange ability 
when I was born,” he replied. ‘But, of 
course, I have cultivated it assiduously. 
In early manhood I became a professional 
witness in congressional investigations. 
The skill I acquired there, in the art of 
forgetting, has made me a master.” 

“‘Were you well paid as a witness?” I 
asked. 

He was thoughtful. He struggled, in- 
wardly, for asecond. Then his ability and 
training asserted themselves: 

“‘T do not remember.” 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


(onsiderate Bluebeard 


LUEBEARD’S latest wife, despite his 
repeated warnings, had opened the 
door of the forbidden room. 

She recoiled at the horrors which met 
her eyes—his other wives !—and fell back, 
half fainting, into the silent corridor. 

Alas! Bluebeard himself stood beside 
her. He was grimly smiling. He had seen. 
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* This Hartshorn Roller 
was installed in 1876. 
‘It mever once balked, 

sulked or hesitated when 
a hand on the shade cord 
‘said “Go up” or “Come 
down”. The tack marks 
of eight sets of shade 
cloths appear in the 
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This Hartshorn Roller 
pulled a shade up, for the 
first time, in 1870. Its 
main spring is still strong 
enough to go on serving 
for many years to come. 
It was taken down only 
because the house in 
which it was installed 
was taken down. 
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This Hartshorn Metal 
Roller functioned before 
most of the roller manu- 
facturers of today were 
born. It is of a design 
which most of them never 
saw. It went up in 1864. 
It came down in 1927—be- 
cause its owner felt guilty 
about the amount of service 
E had given his family. But, 





there’s a lot of kick in its 
old main spring yet. 

















Wat more need 


be said of the stuff of 
which Hartshorn Rollers 


are made? 
SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Established 1 860 


A shade is only as good 
as its roller. 


Hartshorn makes shade fabrics, too—makes them of a quality that 
is in keeping with that of Hartshorn Shade Rollers and in every 
desirable color or tint. So, specify Hartshorn Shade Fabrics on 
Hartshorn Rollers next time you think of reshading your home. 














MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS F 

















He knew all. There was no escape. “I 
wanted to spare you this, my dear,” he 
said, “‘but you would not have it so. To 
be perfectly frank the sight of my older 
wives having mud-and-clay massage, get- 
ting their faces lifted, going through all 
the terrible tortures of beautification, is 
not—as you will doubtless agree—a pleas- 
ing prospect.” 


Why ‘Dogs are Popular 


it~ are nice people, especially pups, 
Who are much like small boys, who 


are nice people too; 


They stick to your side through your 


downs and your ups, 


For the center of all their devotion js 


You. — ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the May issue before 
it is “‘sold out.’’ We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should always 
use Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.]} 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw YorK: 366 Madison Avenue 
CuicaGo: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
Boston: 30 State Street 
SAN Francisco: 1 Montgomery Street 


















































50,000 “Limes a Day 


FEATURE of California 
Oranges is the ease with 
which they may be peeled, sliced 
or separated into segments. Note 
also their unusually rich guice and 


Sine flavor. 


The Medical Profession probably recommends or prescribes oranges in this country at least 


that frequently. 


Especially for children. 


In the last ten years this fruit has come to fill a per- 


manent place in diet. Perhaps once a luxury, it is now regarded practically as one of the food- 
necessities by authorities everywhere. 


ES, children, particularly, need 
luscious oranges. 


Ist. For their valuable organic salts 
and acids—rare, natural appetizers 
and direct digestive aids. 


‘Tests by authorities, have shown 
that where oranges were added to the 
daily diet there occurred a marked 
increase in the assimilation and re- 
tention of the phosphorus, magnesium, 
calcium and nitrogen from the other 
x ods. 

hus, certain children gained 
weight more readily than they had 
-ver done before. We will send you, 




















free, printed reports of these experi- 
ments if you want them for your 
physician to look over. 


2nd. To provide life-giving vitamines 
—Vitamine “C” in particular—especially 
valuable where pasteurized milk is used. 
Scurvy in children is seldom present when 
orange juice, supplying an abundance of 
this vitamine, is given regularly with the 
milk. Your doctor will verify this also. 


3rd. To offset the effects of sweets. 
Children should have healthful sweets. 
But it is difficult to guard against too 
many or too much. Oranges each day 
tend to prevent the ‘“‘acid”’ condition that 
so frequently results from an excess of 
sweets. Though known as “acid fruit,” 
oranges have an alkaline reaction in the 










Richest Juice 
Finest Flavor 


blood and, therefore, form one of the best 
natural correctives or preventives of 
“acidity”? that the medical profession 
knows. So oranges are really a great 
help to a mother in keeping children well. 


4th. For better tooth-structure. Many 
people seem not to know the following 
important fact. Oranges supply mineral 
elements that help to build the actual 
structure of the teeth. Your dentist will 
tell you that is true. If you ask him, un- 
doubtedly he will definitely advise the 
use of oranges for this effect. 


California Sunki $l Ora 


Uniformly Good 


In ordering you can always get the better oranges 
by specifying ‘California Sunkist.” These are the 
selected grades from the California crops. 

You can identify them easily by the trademark 
“Sunkist,” now imprinted on the wrapper and on 
the skin of the fruit. 


Oranges, eaten at the end of any meal, 
also aid in keeping the teeth clean—free 
from clinging food, and the acids it pro- 
duces—thus helping to prevent decay. 


In fact, most normal adults as well as 
the majority of normal children, are high- 
ly benefited in several important ways by 
oranges. 


We believe that every wife and mother 
will wish to have oranges more easily 
available in her home if, in checking up, 
she finds that both her doctor and her 
dentist hold oranges in such good repute. 


Note our cost price offer of an improved orange 
juice reamer, below. We'll also send you, free, if 
you request it, our booklet, ‘‘Feeding the Child for 
Health,” with weight tables, recipes and other inter- 
esting information prepared by experts. Send no 
money for the booklet. You'll find it truly worth 
your reading. 


Put a cross opposite the 
item (or items) desired. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 

Dept. 204, Box 530, Station ‘‘C,’’ Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me........ Sunkist Reamers for which 
ee eet Sey. (Price 50c each in the 

U. S. A.—65c if you live in Canada.) 

Please send me FREE your booklet, ‘Feeding 

the Child for Health.’ 
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*Pink Tooth Brush” : 


IS a protest 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


April, 1 


from over-coddled gums 


Our gums are soft—sometimes they bleed—for their health 
has been impaired by lack of stimulation from 


HE you ever noticed, as you brush your 
teeth, a tinge of pink upon the bristles 
of your brush? 

If you have, it is a sign that your gums need 
your immediate attention. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that you have pyorrhea, but it 
certainly does indicate that you should at once 
begin to look after the health of your gums. 


Why gum troubles 
ave so prevalent today 


Most cases of ‘pink tooth brush’’ and other 
troubles of the gums can be traced to a dormant 
condition of the gum tissue, to a lack of exer- 
cise and of stimulation. 

Our diet is soft and creamy, we eat too 
quickly. Our teeth and gums do not get enough 
rough, hard chewing that coarser fare gives. 


And circulation within the gums’ walls 
becomes sluggish and slow. The gingi- 
val tissues lose their tone, they grow soft 
and tender tothe brush. They bleed—the 
first warning of more serious troubles 
to come—of gingivitis—Vincent’s in- 
fection or even, perhaps, the dread 
pyorrhea. 


To change the culinary habits of our , , 
households is a task too radical to at- 
tempt. Servants would leave. Guests 
might not enjoy it. 


How Ipana and massage repair 
the damage soft food does 


But it is simple, as any dentist will inform 
you, to keep the gums in health. 


Massage is one great aid. Ipana Tooth Paste 

















cA quiet dinner at home, a formal party, a hurried luncheon—wherever or whenever we dine our food is soft, over-refined, 
stripped of its roughage and fibre. Small wonder that gums grow soft and tender—prey to a long list of troubles. This page 
explains the simple method dentists recommend to offset the lack in our diet, and to keep teeth and gums in health, 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S 47 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
is .. two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and 
mailing. 














© B-M Co., 1927 
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is another. A 
frictionizing takes but a minute morning and 
night and helps to restore the normal circula- 


gentle 


tion, to relieve congestion and to bring the 
gums back to a healthy state. 

As one authority says: 
“The instant the gums are brushed properly the 


blood starts to flow more rapidly and a new life 
and color make their appearance.”* 


And this frictionizing, or massage, is all the 
better if Ipana Tooth Paste is the agent. For 
Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static known and used by the dental profession 
for many years. This ‘ziratol content gives 
Ipana its remarkable power to aid the massage 
in toning the gums and in rendering them firm, 
sound and more resistant to infection. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon in the corner will bring you a ten- 
day tube—enough to acquaint you with Ipana’s 
delicious flavor and its unexcelled cleansing and 
peaking properties. Indeed, thousands use it 


or these virtues alone. 


But the full-size tube from the drug siore, 
providing more than a hundred brushings, 
makes a fairer and more thorough test of its 
good effects on your gums. So give Ipana the 
full 30 days’ trial and see if you, too, do not 
decide that this is the tooth paste you want to 
use for the rest of your life. 


* From a standard text-book on preventive dentistry 


[PANA Tooth F Paste 
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‘or over half a century, women who 


make an art of good living have 


looked for this name in 


selecting canned foods 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Ra-gon 

Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 
Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 





7’ teaspoons of butterfat in every 16 oz. can 
—this is what Libby’s Milk brings you. It is double 
rich: the choicest full cream cow’s milk with over 
half the natural moisture removed 


Caramel Custard: 14 cup sugar; 3 eggs; 1 cup 
Libby’s Milk; 1 cup water; 4% teaspoon salt; 34 
teaspoon vanilla. Caramelize 4 cup sugar and add 
to scalded milk and water. Beat eggs and add with 
remaining ingredients. Bake in slow oven until 
firm. Serve cold with boiled custard sauce 


Free! “Clippings from the Library of Mary 
Hale Martin’? and “Spring Favorites” —two leaf- 
lets full of ideas for many new dishes. Write for 
them, also for personal help on recipes, menus, enter- 
taining. Address Mary Hale Martin, Cooking Cor- 
respondent, 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, A-2 Welfare Bldg., 
Chicago 


Canadian Kitchens, 
Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 


Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spr~ish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onioris 

Chow Chow 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


oar 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 
Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 
Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 
(Partial List) 

















SEND FOR FR E_E 


Beauty 


GOOD shot out of the 

rough is far surpassed 

by the broad and brilliant 
smile that follows. 

With these women of today, health and beauty 
are closely united. Beautiful because they are 
healthy ... their eyes sparkle with life... their 
teeth shine with cleanness. For, now, every wom- 
an’s wish to have dazzling teeth can come true 
with the simple yet perfect cleansing of Colgate’s. 


DUAL CLEANSING ACTION 


Modern mouth hygiene demands a dentifrice with 
a dual cleansing action. Colgate’s formula is based 
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TOOTH PASTE 























dentifrice teeth show white and beautiful 


on this principle. As you brush, Colgate’s expands 
into a plentiful, bubbling foam. First, this foam 
loosens imbedded food particles and polishes all 
tooth surfaces. Then it thoroughly washes the en- 
tire mouth—teeth, gums, tongue—sweeping away 
all impurities. Thus the dual action of Colgate’s 
brings unequaled cleanness; thus it removes the 
causes of decay. * 


IF CLEAN ..WHY WORRY? 


The healthy mouth needs no medicated dentifrice. 
“Just keep your teeth clean,” says science, “and 
you need not fear imaginary afflictions of teeth, 
mouth, or gums.” That is why more dentists 
recommend Colgate’s than any other—why more 
tubes of Colgate’s are sold than any other. 


Colgate’s contains nothing that will appeal to 


the dentally ignorant or the gullible. By its dual 
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MOST AMERICANS 


Auburn-haired and 
independent . . young, healthy, and 
vigorous .. 


with a frank and 


altogether charming smile! 


-- beyond compare 


is in the flash of CL 


Washed clean; polished clean; with this dual-action 


HAN teet 


action it cleans—cleans 
thoroughly! And that is 
all that norma, healthy 
people with sormal, 
healthy mouths need or want. 


Visit your dentist at least twice a year for his 


professional treatment. Brush your teet: at least , 


twice a day with Colgate’s Ribbon Den‘. Cream 
for the sake of health and cleanness. ‘hen you 
need never worry\over mental dental ill:, for you 
have done all that you can do to keep your teeth 
healthy, bright, and clean. 
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Est. 1806 


FREE TO READERS OF THIS PUBL! CATION 


Colgate & Co., (Dept. 202D) 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me a sample tube of Ribbon Dental Cream, th tooth paste 
with the dual cleansing action. 








Name en 
Address a 
City. State ——e 








In Canada, Colgate §3 Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Mv treal 


U sig 

















